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Foreword 


I'liis  \()limu'  is  OIK'  of  a  oontiiiiiiii^  sfiifs  of  hooks  pic-pari'cl 
by  Fol■(‘i^^^  Area  Studios,  Tlu‘  American  l'ni\  ersit\ ,  under  the 
( Country  Studies/Area  Handbook  Program.  Tlie  last  page  of  this 
l)ook  pro\i(h-s  a  listing  of  Other  piiblislu'd  studies.  Each  book  in 
the  series  deals  with  a  particular  foreign  country,  describing  and 
analy/ing  its  economic,  national  security,  political,  and  social  sys- 
tc'ins  and  institutions  and  (‘xamining  the  interri'lationships  of 
those  systems  and  institutions  and  the  wa\’s  that  they  are  shaped 
by  cultural  factors.  Each  study  is  written  by  a  multidi.sciplinary 
team  of  social  scientists,  'f’he  authors  seek  to  pro\  id(‘  a  basic  in¬ 
sight  and  understanding  of  the  .society  under  observation,  striving 
for  a  dynamic  rather  than  a  static  portrayal  of  it.  The  study  focuses 
on  historical  antecedents  and  on  the  cultural,  political,  and 
socioeconomic  characteristics  that  contribute  to  cohesion  and 
cleavage  within  the  society.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
origins  and  traditions  of  the  people  who  make  up  the  society,  their 
dominant  beliefs  and  values,  their  community  of  interests  and  the 
issues  on  which  they  are  divided,  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  in- 
\()l\(>ment  with  the  national  institutions,  and  their  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  each  other  and  toward  the  social  system  and  political  order 
within  which  they  live. 

'fhc  contents  of  the  book  represent  the  \  it'ws,  opinions,  and 
findings  of  Foreign  Area  Studies  and  should  not  be  construed  as 
an  official  Department  of  the  Army  position,  policy,  or  decision, 
unless  so  designated  b\  other  official  documentation.  I'he  authors 
have  sought  to  adhere  to  accepted  standards  of  scholarly  objectiv- 
i'y.  Such  corrections,  additions,  and  suggestions  for  factual  or 
other  changes  that  readers  may  have  will  be  welcomed  for  use  in 
future  new  editions. 


'I’he  Director 
Foreign  Area  Studies 
The  American  Universitv 
.5010  Wisconsin  Ave.,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  2(X)16 
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Preface 


III  late  Dt'cvniher  1984  Raji\  C^aiulhi,  who  had  succeeded  his 
niotlier  as  prime  minister  after  her  assassination  on  October  31, 
1984.  led  his  political  party  to  an  overwhelming  victor)’  in  the 
nationwide  elections  lor  all  but  a  few  members  of  the  Lok  Sabha 
(House  ol  the  People).  His  part)  s  victory  lar  exceeded  any 
achieved  when  it  was  headed  by  either  his  ilhistrions  mother,  In¬ 
dira  (hindhi,  or  his  even  more  illustrious  grandfather,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru.  Most  Indians  seemed  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the 
\  oters,  but  some  expressed  concern  over  the  continuation  of  the 
“.Nehru  dynast) .  ” 

India:  A  Country  Sfi/di/  replaces  the  Area  Handbook  for 
India  published  in  1975.  Like  its  predeces.sor,  the  present  book  is 
an  attempt  to  treat  in  a  compact  and  objective  manner  the  domin¬ 
ant  historical,  social,  economic,  political,  and  national  security  as¬ 
pects  of  contemporary  India.  Sources  of  information  included 
scholarK'  books,  journals,  and  monographs;  official  reports  and 
documents  of  governments  and  international  organizations; 
foreign  and  domestic  newspapers  and  periodicals;  and  interviews 
with  individuals  with  special  competence  in  South  Asian  affairs. 
Relatively  up-to-date  economic  data  were  available  from  several 
sources,  but  the  sources  were  not  always  in  agreement.  Most  de¬ 
mographic  data  should  be  viewed  as  estimates. 

(chapter  bibliographies  appear  at  the  end  of  the  book;  brief 
comments  on  some  of  the  more  valuable  sources  for  f  urther  read¬ 
ing  appear  at  the  conclusion  of  each  chapter.  Measurements  are 
generally  given  in  the  metric  .system;  a  conversion  table  is  pro¬ 
vided  to  assist  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  system  (see  table 
1,  Appendix). 

Ill  determining  the  spelling  of  Indian  plac  e-names,  the  au¬ 
thors  followed  the  guidance  of  the  ga/.ettec-r  for  India  prepared  in 
1952  by  the  Ihiited  States  Board  on  (h‘ogra|ihic  Name's  and  the 
Indian  government’s  India:  A  Reference  Annual .  English  usage 
generally  adhered  to  Webster’s  Ninth  Netc  Collegiate  Dictionary; 
the  .spelling  adopted  by  the  Indian  government  was  used  for  In¬ 
dian  officials  and  other  institutions,  however. 


Table  A .  Chronologif  of  Important  Events 


Ancient  India 

ca.  .'i(K)0-15(K)  B.C.  .  ,  .  Harappan  cult  tire 

ca.  15(K)-8(K)  B.C' .  Miftration  and  spread  ot  .Aryan-speaking  peoples 

IntosiilieontinenI 

ea.  BOO  B.Cl .  Kiseol  Ma^adha 

ea.  .5.50— t8B  B.C.' .  Life o( the  Buddha 

.326-25  B.Cl .  Alexander  of  Maeedon  in  northwest  India 

.■321-ea.  18.5  B. Cl .  Mauryan  Empire 

27.'3-2.'32  B.Cl .  Keif;n of Asoka 

128  B.C.'. -  A.  I).  121  .  .  Satavahana  Dyna.sty  in  Deeean 

.50  B.Cl.-.A.  D.  1(K)  ...  .Saiiftain  period  in  South  India;  trade  w  ith  Koine;  Tamil 

kiiifts  ill  Cleylon  (present-day  Sri  Lanka) 

A  I).  78  .  Beginning  of  new  Saka  era;  foundingoflCnshan 

Empire  in  northwest 

1.50  .  Sanskirt  in.seription  of  Riidradaman  1;  Saka 

king  in  western  India 

The  Classical  .Age 


liy-ea  5(H)  .  Ciupta  Empire 

.'37.5—415  .  Reign  ofC.'handragupta  II 

•399—414  .  Visit  of  Fa-Hsien,  Clhinese  Buddhist  pilgrim 

ea.  .5(K1-B00 .  Huns  in  northwest  India;  Cluptasexintinne  in  eastern 

India;  rise  of  CJhalukya  power  in  Deeean;  rise 
ofPallava  power  in  .South  India 

606—47  .  ReignofHarsha-vardhanaofKanauj 


The  Medieval  Period 


la  780-826  . 
ea  899-I.3(K) 

98.5  1018 
998-i().'30 
1192  . 

1206  . 

1296-1.316  . 

132.5- .51  .  .  . 
1.3.36-1.565  .  . 

1.347  . 

1.398  . 

ea.  14(X)-1.526 
1440-1518  .  . 
1469-1.539  .  . 

148.5- 1.5.53  .  . 

1.510  . 


Aral)  invasion  of  Sind 
Life  ol  .Shankara,  the  philosopher 
Clhola  power  in  South  India,  expansion  in 
South»‘ast  Asia 

Reign  of  Rajaraja  I.  Clhola  king 

Raids  of  Mahmud  of  Clha/.iii  in  northwest 

Battle  ofTarain,  deleat  of  Rajputs  h, 

Muhaiiimad  of  Clhor 

Establishmentof  Muslim  Slave  Dsnasts  in  Delhi 
Reign  ol  .Alaiiddin  Khaiji.  expansion  of 
Delhi  sultanate 

Reign  of  Muhammad  hin  Tughla 
V'ijayaiiagar  Empire  in  South  India 
Founding  of  Rahmani  kingdom  in  Deeean 
Invasion  hy  Timur,  sack  of  Delhi 
Independent  kingdoms  in  North  India 
Life  ol  Kahir,  hhakti  saint 
Lifeol  Naiiak  Dev,  founder  of  Sikhism 
Life  of  Clhitanya,  hhakti  saint 
Portuguese  capture  Cloa 


rahlc  A .  Clironolo^tj  ( continued ) 


i'*-n<K{  I  )(  S(  I  ipMoii 

rhf  Mughal  Pei  iotl 

152(i  Fiist  Hattk'of  Paiiipat.  of  Ihraliiiii 

1  axli  by  Bal)Uf 

152(>  30  Kflgii  of  Babur,  loiiii(l<'i  of  Mughal  0\  tiast\ 

1530-30  Bfigiiol  I  Imnayiin,  stniggh  loi  power 

l53^f-55  .  Siir  I2yoast\  ill  Delhi 

155f>- 1005 .  Heigii  of  Akbar,  eoiisolidatioii  aiul  expansion  ol 

Muglial  power 

15,1  .  Koiindation  ol  Kalehpni  .Siki  i 

1570  Abolition  of  speeial  fax  on  yiinilns 

I  5S0  .  First  Jesuit  mission  al  Mughal  eoni  I 

l(i(l.>-27  .  Beigii  of  Jahangir 

KifKi  .  Martx'rdoin  of(birii  Arjan  Das 

Kills-  IS  .  Sii  l'lioiiias  Boe obtains  perniission  lor  Fnglisli  liast  India 

( ionipany  to  tratle  in  empire 

lb2'S-57  .  Beign  ofShah  Jahaii:  Taj  Mahal  and  other  great  Imildings 

eoiistriicted;  Mughal  expansion  in  Deeean 
1030-80  .  bile  ol  Siv  aji,  Maratha  leader 

1057- 58  .  War  ol  siieeession 

1058- 1707  .  Reign  olAnrang/.eb 

lOOli- 1708  .  laleol  ( iiirii  ( iobiiid  Singh,  tenth  .nid  last  Sikh  guru 

1075  .  Fxeeution  oK  iiirirregh  Bahadur 

1070  .  Heim  position  of  th<’  special  tax  on  Hindus 

1081  .  Aurang/.eb  iiioxcs  to  Deix  an.  wai  xvith  Marathas 

101-10  .  F.ast  India!  amipany  eonslrm  ts  I'ort  W  illiam 

at  ( .'ah  iitta 

1707-12  .  Reign  ol  Bahadur  Shah  lolhm  ed  by  gradual  disintegration 

ol  Mughal  F.mpire  intox  irtuallx  independent 
prox  inees 

17.30  .  Nadir  Shall  sacks  Delhi 

1740-00  Strnggh's  loi  power  in  ( .'arnatieaad  Bengal 

inxolx  ing  lorees  ol  Fairopean  trading eompany 
as  well  as  iiidigeiioiis  lorees 

1701  .  At  third  Battle  ol  l’aiiipat,  Marathas  defeated 

by  Ahmad  Shah  Abdali 

British  PeriiKl 
f  oiiipniii/  Hull' 

1757  Haffh'  ol  Rlassexa  iiawaiiol  Bengal  deleated  by  Fast  India 

( ioinpanx  lorees  led  In  Robert  (  .'lix  e 

170.5  .  {,'ompanx  axxardixl  r/en  niii  ipoxxe.'’ to x-ollex  t  taxes) ol 

Bengal,  Bihar,  and  Orissa  bx  Mughal  emperor 
1707  90  Four  Anglo-Mysorexxars 

I  I  1 2-18.3.3 .  Lili'  of  Raja  Ram  Mohan  Roy,  sinial  relormer 

1775-1818  .  riiree  .Anglo-Maratha  wars 

1799-18.30  .  Reign  of  Ranjit  Singh  in  Piinjal) — Sikh  Kmpire 
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1813  .  East  India  Act 

1829  .  Law  prohibiting  suttee 

1835  .  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay’s  “Minute  on 

Education”;  English  made  official  language 

1838-42  .  First  Afghan  War 

1843  .  ConquestofSind  by  British 

1845--49  .  Two  Anglo-Sikh  wars 

1853  .  First  railroad  and  telegraph  lines  opened 

1856  .  Annexation  ofOudh  by  company 

1857  .  Sepoy  Mutiny  (or  Sepoy  Rebellion), 

also  known  as  Great  Uprising;  marked 
formal  end  of  Mughal  Empire 

Empire  to  Independence 

1862  .  Indian  Penal  Code  introduced;  India 

High  Courts  Act 
1869  .  Suez  Canal  opened 

1875  .  AryaSamaj  founded;  Aligarh  College  founded 

by  Sir  Sayyid  Ahmad  Khan  (1817-98) 

1878-80  .  Second  Afghan  War 

1885  .  Indian  National  Congress  (Congress)  founded 

1892  .  India  Councils  Act 

1905  .  Partition  of  Bengal  by  Lord  Curzon,  viceroy 

1906  .  All-India  Muslim  League  (League)  founded 

1909  .  Morley-Minto  Reforms 

1911  .  King-emperor  (George  V)  visits  India  and 

announces  reversal  of  partition  of 
Bengal;  transfer  of  imperial  ciq>ital 
to  New  Delhi  from  Calcutta 

1916  .  Lucknow  Pact  between  Congress  and  League 

1917  .  British  declaration  on  Indian  self-government 

1919  .  Massacre  at  JallianwallahBagh,  Amritsar; 

India  member  of  League  of  Nations; 

Third  Afghan  War 

1920-22  .  Noncooperation  movement  under  Mahatma  Gandhi’s 

leadership  of  Congress;  Khilafat  Movement 

1921  .  Montague-Chelmsibrd  Reforms  of  1919  inaugurated 

as  part  of  Government  of  India  Act 

1927-28  .  Simon  Commission;  All-Parties  Conference; 

Nehru  Report 

1930  .  Gandhi’s  Salt  March 

1930-31  .  Civil  disobedience  movement 

1930-32  .  Round  table  conferences,  London 

1931  .  Gandhi-Irwin  Pact 

1935  .  Government  of  India  Act 

1937-39  .  Provincial  autonomy;  Congress  ministries 

1940  .  Pakistan  Resolution  adopted  by  Muslim  League 

in  Lahore 
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1942  .  Fall  ofSingaiwre;  Sir  Stafford  Cripps 

mission;  abortive  "Quit  India"  movement; 
mass  arrests 

1942-44  .  Clreat  Bengal  famine 

1944  .  CandhiholdstalkswithMobammadAliJinnah 

1945  .  Lalmurgovernment  in  Britain  announces  intention 

ofearly  independence  in  India 

1946  .  Mutiny  in  Royal  Indian  Navy;  British  cabinet 

mission  to  resolve  political  deadlock; 
interim  government  installed  with 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  as  prime  minister; 
Constituent  Assembly  elections 


Independent  India 


1947  .  Lord  Mountbatten,  viceroy,  announces  plan 

to  partition  India  (June  3);  independence  of  India 
and  Pakistan  (August  15);  raiders 
in  Kashmir,  military  operation  (October) 

1948  .  As.sassinationofMahatmaGandhi  January  .30); 

police  operation  in  and  annexation 
of  Hyderabad  (August) 

1950  .  Republic  ofindia  adopts  Constitution 

1951-52  .  First  general  election 

1953  .  New  state  ofAndhra  Pradesh  created 

1954  .  French  territories  incorporated 

1955  .  Afro-Asian  Conference  in  Bandung;  Hindu 

Marriages  Act 

1956  .  Second  Five-Y ear  Plan  (FY  1956-60) ;  reorganization 

of  Indian  states 

1959  .  Dalai  Lama  enters  India  from  Tibet  for 

political  asylum 

1961  .  First  Conference  of  Nonaligned  States,  Belgrade; 

India  seizes  Portuguese  colony  of  Goa 

1962  .  Border  war  with  China 

1964  .  Nehru  dies  (May  27);  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri 

elected  prime  minister 

1965  .  Indo-PakistaniwarsinRannofKutch 

and  in  Ka.shmir 

1966  .  Tashkent  Agreement;  Shastri  dies  (January’); 

Indira  Gandhi  elected  prime  minister 

1969  .  Congress  splits;  Indira  Gandhi  remains 

prime  minister 

1971  .  Generalelections(March);civilwarhreaksout 

in  Pakistan  (March);  li)>eration  of  Bangladesh; 
20-year  treaty  signed  with  Soviet  Union  (August) 

1972  .  Simla  Agreement  between  Indiaand  Pakistan  (June) 

1974  .  India  detonates  nuclear  device  in 
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HjthkI  Dfstriplioti 


(iii(l<-r)'roiiiul  test  (May  18) 

1975  .  KmerseiKypr()elaimed(jiiiie25) 

1977  .  (ieiieral  elections  ill  March;  CJandlii  defeated; 

Morarji  Desaiofjanata  Party  elected 
prime  minister;  EmerKeiicy  ends 

1980  .  Seventh  general  elections;  Janata  Party  defeated; 

(•andhi  elected  prime  minister 

1984  .  lndiraC:andhiassassinated(Octol)er31);  her 

son  Rajiv  Irt'cmnes  prime  minister 
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Country  Profile 


Country 


Formal  Name:  Republic  of  India. 

Short  Form:  India. 

Term  for  Citizens:  Indian(.s). 

Capital:  New  Delhi,  located  in  union  territory  of  Delhi 
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Flag:  Saffron,  white,  and  green  horizontal  bands  with  bine 
spoked  wheel  in  center.  Saffron  symbolizes  courage  and  sacrifice; 
white,  peace  and  truth;  green,  faith  and  chivalry;  spoked  wheel, 
India’s  ancient  culture. 

Geography 

Size:  About  3,287,590  square  kilometers. 

Topography:  Great  topographic  diversity.  Three  main  geo¬ 
graphic  regions:  high  Himalayan  mountain  wall,  bounding  the 
country  on  the  north;  flat  Indo-Gangetic  Plain;  and  Peninsula,  in¬ 
cluding  southern  tableland  of  Deccan  Plateau.  Major  river  sys¬ 
tems  associated  with  each  main  region.  Chains  of  low  mountains 
and  hills  lie  roughly  west  to  east  across  central  India  and  along 
peninsular  coasts.  Desert  and  arid  regions  of  west-central  India 
contrast  with  heavy  forestation  in  eastern  areas  and  elsewhere. 

Climate:  Wide  range  of  climates  from  subfreezing,  snow-cov¬ 
ered  high  Himalayas  to  year-round  tropical  climate  of  Madras 
coast;  and  from  damp,  rainy  climate  of  Assam  and  Bengal  in  east  to 
aridity  of  Thar  Desert  in  west.  Four  seasons  recognized  south  of 
Himalayas:  relatively  cool,  dry  period  from  December  through 
February;  dry,  hot  season  from  March  through  May;  rainy  sea¬ 
son,  or  southwest  monsoon  period,  from  June  through  Sep¬ 
tember;  and  humid  northeast,  or  retreating,  monsoon  period  of 
October  and  November.  Temperatures  seldom  below  freezing 
.south  of  Himalayas;  high  often  reaches  40'’C. 


Society 

Population:  Probably  over  746  million  in  early  1985.  Annual  rate 
of  growth  between  1.9  and  2. 1  percent.  Life  expectancy  50  to  54 
years  for  person  born  in  mid-1980s. 

Education  and  Literacy:  School  attendance  compulsory  ages  six 
to  14,  but  dropout  and  failure  rates  high,  especially  in  rural  com¬ 
munities.  Literacy  rate  over  36  percent  in  mid-1980s;  only  about 
25  percent  for  women,  well  below  that  in  rural  areas. 

Languages:  16  official  languages,  of  which  English  and  Hindi 
have  all-India  status.  Hundreds  of  other  languages  and  dialects 
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used;  almost  all  languages  belong  to  either  Indo-Aryan  or  Dravi- 
dian  language  families. 

Health:  Cieneral  state  of  nutrition  poor,  occasioning  high  level  of 
minor,  debilitating  illnesses.  Government  operates  numerous 
and  constantly  expanding  health  programs.  Substantial  success  in 
controlling  malaria  but  remained  major  problem  in  mid-198()s,  as 
did  tuberculosis,  leprosy,  filariasis,  influenza,  trachoma,  cholera, 
and  intestinal  disorders.  Major  causes  of  high  infant  mortality  rate 
continued  to  be  bacillary  and  amoebic  dysentery  and  typhoid 
fever,  resulting  from  inadequate  sanitation  facilities. 

Religion:  Hindus  accounted  for  over  80  percent  of  population, 
Muslims  about  11  percent,  Christians  estimated  at  2.6  percent, 
and  Sikhs  about  2  percent.  Smaller  communities  of  Buddhists, 
Jains,  Zoroastrians  (Parsis),  and  others. 

Economy 

Gross  National  Product  (GNP):  US$167  billion  (provisional)  in  fis¬ 
cal  year  (FY— see  Glossary)  1983;  about  US$230  per  capita  (official 
estimate). 

Agriculture:  Including  forestry  and  fishing,  about  33  percent  of 
gross  domestic  product  (GDP)  in  FY  1982  and  employed  between 
67  and  75  percent  of  labor  force.  Main  crops  wheat  and  rice  and 
other  food  grains,  sugarcane,  cotton,  and  jute.  India  nearly  self- 
sufficient  in  food  grains  by  1984  but  imported  large  quantities  of 
edible  oils. 

Energy:  Firewood  and  dung  remained  major  energy  sources. 
Large  coal  reserves;  coal  most  important  primary  commercial 
energy  source.  Significant  oil  and  gas  deposits;  domestic  crude 
supplied  about  65  percent  of  1983  consumption.  Large  hydro¬ 
electric  potential  but  only  small  part  developed;  in  mid-1980s  gas 
becoming  important  energy  source.  In  1983  electric  power  gen¬ 
eration  140  billion  kilowatt-hours,  189  kilowatt-hours  per  capita. 
Energy  a  constraint  on  industrialization  in  mid-1980s. 

Industry:  About  21  percent  of  GDP  in  FY  1982,  including  min¬ 
ing  and  utilities.  Broad-based  industrial  structure  capable  of  sup¬ 
plying  most  of  country’s  needs  except  highly  sophisticated  items. 
In  FY  1982  production  of  steel  ingots,  11  million  tons;  cement,  23 
million  tons;  and  vehicles,  151,000. 
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Exports;  US$9.2  billion  in  FY  1982,  of  wliicli  US$1.8  billion  raw 
and  proce.s.sed  agricultural  products  and  US$4  billion  inanufac- 
turcd  goods,  including  machinery. 

Imports:  US$14.9  billion  in  FY  1982,  of  which  US$5.8  billion  oil 
products,  US$2.5  billion  machinery  and  equipment,  and  US$1.2 
billion  iron  and  steel  products. 

Major  Trade  Partners:  Soviet  Union,  United  States,  japan,  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (West  Germany). 

Exchange  Rate:  Averaged  10. 1  rupees  per  United  States  dollar  in 
1983. 

Transportation  and  Communications 

Railroads:  61,950  kilometers  of  track  in  1981,  of  which  31,750 
kilometers  1.676-meter  broad  gauge,  25,550  kilometers  meter 
gauge,  and  4,650  kilometers  narrow  gauge;  5,345  kilometers  elec¬ 
trified;  12,617  kilometers  double  tracked.  Railroads  a  major  car¬ 
rier  of  goods  and  passengers. 

Roads:  540,720  kilometers  of  roads  in  1980,  of  which  420,000 
kilometers  paved.  National  highway  system  31,0(X)  kilometers. 

Ports:  10  major  ports  and  139  minor  working  ports. 

Inland  Waterways:  5,200  kilometers  of  major  rivers  and  4,300 
kilometers  of  canals,  of  which  about  2,000  kilometers  (mostly  riv¬ 
ers)  used  for  motorized  transport. 

Airfields:  346,  of  which  302  usable;  187  with  permanent-surface 
runways;  two  with  runways  over  3,659  meters  and  54  with  run¬ 
ways  between  2,440  and  3,659  meters. 

Telecommunications;  Fair  telephone  and  telegraph  system.  In 
1982  over  8,500  telephone  exchanges,  nearly  3  million  tele¬ 
phones  (about  four  per  1,000  population),  and  nearly  24,000  telex 
lines  with  service  connecting  157  cities.  India  had  direct  tele¬ 
phone  links  to  41  countries  and  telex  links  with  42  countries  in 
1983,  using  satellites,  submarine  cables  (to  Sri  Lanka  and 
Malaysia),  high-frequency  radio,  and  troposcatter  communica¬ 
tion  link  (to  Soviet  Union).  Indian  National  Satellite  (INSAT) 
rapidly  growing  system  in  mid-1980s. 


Government  and  Politics 


Government:  Constitution,  pronuilgated  January  26,  1950,  pro¬ 
vides  for  parliamentary,  repul)liean,  and  federal  system.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  India  head  of  state;  prime  minister,  head  of  government. 
Constitution  guarantees  Fundamental  Rights  but  also  gives  union 
(central)  government  e.xtensive  emergency  powers.  Union  gov¬ 
ernment  legislature  consists  of  two  hoirses:  upper  house,  Rajya 
Sabha  (Council  of  States),  and  lower  house,  Lok  Sabha  (House  of 
the  People).  In  mid-1980s  Lok  Sabha  had  maximum  of  544  repre¬ 
sentatives,  elected  from  single-member  constituencies,  who 
served  for  maximum  of  five  years,  though  elections  could  be 
called  earlier.  In  1985  there  were  22  states  and  nine  union  ter¬ 
ritories.  State  governments  and  some  union  territory  govern¬ 
ments  were  structurally  analogous  to  union  government,  with 
their  own  executive  and  legislative  assemblies.  State  governors, 
appointed  by  president  of  India,  exercised  extensive  powers. 
Single  judicial  system  for  whole  country.  Most  judicial  proce¬ 
dures  and  both  civil  and  penal  codes  follow  English  common-law 
precedents.  Independent,  three-tier  court  system;  Supreme 
Court  of  India  at  top,  high  courts  at  state  level,  and  lower  courts  at 
district  and  local  level.  Village  panchayats  (see  Glossary)  also  had 
judicial  functions. 

Politics:  In  mid-1980s  Indian  National  Congress  (I),  “I”  standing 
for  Indira,  ruling  party.  Formed  by  Indira  Gandhi  in  1978,  Gon- 
gress  (I)  won  401  out  of 508  seats  contested  in  December  1984  Lok 
Sabha  election.  Gandhi  assassinated  October  31,  1984.  Suc¬ 
ceeded  as  prime  minister  by  son  Rajiv  Gandhi.  Opposition  frag¬ 
mented,  consisting  of  regional,  communist,  and  national  opposi¬ 
tion  parties  with  very  narrow  bases  of  popular  suppt)rt.  After  De¬ 
cember  1984  largest  opposition  group  in  Lok  Sabha  was  Telugu 
Desam  Party,  regional  party  based  in  Andhra  Pradesh,  which  had 
28  seats. 

Foreign  Policy:  India  espouses  nonaligned  foreign  policy  but  has 
enjoyed  close  relations  with  Soviet  Union  since  1971  Indo-Soviet 
treaty  of  friendship  and  cooperation.  International  membership: 
United  Nations,  Nonaligned  Movement,  Commonwealth  of  Na¬ 
tions,  and  others. 
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National  Security 


Armed  Forces:  CA)mbinecl  strength  about  1,120,000  in  early 
1985,  of  which  army,  960,000;  air  force,  113,000;  and  navy, 
47,000.  All  three  long-service,  all-volunteer  forces.  Estimated 
200,000  in  reserves. 

Major  Tactical  Military  Units:  In  1985  army  had  five  area  com¬ 
mands,  eight  corps  headquarters,  two  armored  divisions,  one 
mechanized  division,  18  infantry  divisions,  10  mountain  divi¬ 
sions,  five  independent  armored  brigades,  seven  independent  in¬ 
fantry  brigades,  one  parachute  brigade,  and  17  independent  artil¬ 
lery  brigades.  Air  force  had  five  area  commands,  three  light 
bomber  squadrons,  15  fighter/ground  attack  squadrons,  21  air  de¬ 
fense  squadrons,  two  reconnaissance  squadrons,  nine  transport 
squadrons,  six  transport  helicopter  squadrons,  and  eight  liaison 
helicopter  squadrons.  Navy  had  three  area  commands  with  two 
fleets  sharing  eight  submarines,  one  aircraft  carrier,  three  de¬ 
stroyers,  23  frigates,  three  corvettes,  16  fast  attack  craft  (missile), 
seven  large  patrol  craft,  10  amphibious  vessels,  and  16  mine  war¬ 
fare  vessels;  naval  air  force  possessed  one  attack  squadron,  one 
antisubmarine  warfare  squadron,  two  maritime  reconnaissance 
squadrons,  one  communications  squadron,  and  four  antisub¬ 
marine  warfare  helicopter  squadrons. 

Major  Equipment  Suppliers:  Self-sufficient  in  production  of  small 
arms  and  ammunition.  Also  produced  Vijayanta  main  battle 
tanks,  armored  personnel  carriers,  mortars,  artillery  pieces, 
Ajeet  and  HF-24  Marut  fighter  aircraft,  training  aircraft,  frigates, 
large  patrol  craft,  and  other  naval  vessels.  Under  license  from 
foreign  manufacturers  in  mid-1980s  India  produced  Jaguar,  MiG- 
21,  and  MiG-23  combat  aircraft,  HS-748  transport/liaison  aircraft, 
and  helicopters.  Soviet  Union  major  foreign  source  of  military 
equipment  since  1964;  imports  included  T-72  tanks,  BMP-1 
mechanized  infantry  combat  vehicles,  armored  personnel  car¬ 
riers,  artillery  pieces,  and  missiles;  MiG-21/-23/-25  and  Su-7 
combat  and  reconnaissance  aircraft,  transport  aircraft,  and 
helicopters;  submarines,  destroyers,  frigates,  corvettes,  fast  at¬ 
tack  craft  (missile),  and  other  naval  vessels.  Other  major  sources 
included  Britain  for  naval  aircraft  and  helicopters,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels;  France  for  missiles,  aircraft,  and  helicopters;  and 
West  Germany  for  submarines.  United  States,  Ganada,  Poland, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Czechoslovakia  minor  sources. 
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Defense  Spending:  In  1982  was  Rs53.5  billion,  in  1983  was 
Rs57.5  billion  (estimated),  and  in  1984  was  Rs  60.7  billion 
(budgeted).  Spending  for  1982  was  3.2  percent  of  GDP. 

Paramilitary  Forces:  In  1985  total  strength  260,000.  Major  ele¬ 
ments:  Central  Reserve  Police  and  Border  Security  Force. 

Police:  Responsibility  shared  by  central  and  state  governments. 
Central  government  elements  include  Indian  Police  Service,  sev¬ 
eral  paramilitary  units,  and  police  in  union  territories.  State 
forces  estimated  to  number  765,000  in  early  1980s,  comprising 
both  regular  and  paramilitary  police. 


NOrf-Goo,  Darnan,  and  Diu  o«e  union  territory.  focofet.  on«  capi^oi  iPortoir' 

Ponfob  of>d  Haryana  administered  from  city  of  Chandigarh 


Ifit^^notiono^  boopdofy 
Infernotionol  boundary  in  dispute 
~  ■  — ~~*  S^o^g  or  ufifon  territory  boundary 


^  Notionoi  capital 

O  or  wnion  territory  copifol 


Figure  I.  Repu  hlic  of  India,  1 985 
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Introduction 

The  KNOW'N  history  of  the  Indian  snhcontinent  is 
punc  tuated  hy  a  series  of  invasions  and  migrations  from  the  north¬ 
west  tlirough  what  are  now  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan;  only  the  last 
of  the  major  eoiupierors — the  British — entered  the  region  from 
the  sea.  The  words  India,  Hindu,  Hindi,  and  Sitid  all  stem  from 
the  ancient  Sanskrit  word  sindu,  which  is  what  the  Aryan-speak¬ 
ing  migrants  of  the  second  nullennium  B.C.  called  the  Indus 
River.  Over  a  period  of  perhaps  1 ,000  years  these  Aryan-speaking 
tribes  wandered  and  eventually  settled  throughout  most  of  the 
subcontinent.  In  the  proccsss  they  merged  with  the  earlier  in¬ 
habitants,  most  of  whom  were  Dravidian  speakers  (see  Languages 
of  India,  ch.  4). 

Between  about  15(K)  B.(b  and  the  beginning  of  what  is 
known  in  the  VV'est  as  tin*  Christian  Era,  Hinduism  and  its  two 
major  reform  offshoots — Buddhism  and  Jainism — took  form  (see 
Hinduism,  ch.  3).  .\Ithough  Buddhism  eventually  almost  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  region  and  the  adherents  of  Jainism  declined  to  a 
small — albeit  influential — group,  in  the  mid-198()s  Hinduism  re¬ 
mained  the  religion  ofover  80  percent  of  the  populace.  Unlike  the 
major  monotheistic  religions — ^Judaism,  Christianity,  and 
Islam — Hinduism  contains  no  single  obligatory  and  unifying 
crei-d  or  ritual.  Rather,  it  is  a  vast  socio-religious  system  that  em¬ 
braces  and  encourages  the  harmonious  coe.xistence  of  diverse  be¬ 
liefs  and  customs.  In  theory,  and  to  a  large  extent  in  practice,  the 
Hindu  value  system  is  basc'd  on  the  acceptance  of  an  ordained 
order  of  the  universe  and  human  society  and  the  fulfillment  of  the 
obligatiops  and  duties  of  one  s  age,  .sex,  and  status  in  the  social 
hierarchy. 

Hinduism  provides  the  religious  rationale  and  sanction  for 
the  caste  system,  which  in  turn  forms  the  basis  for  the  social  sys¬ 
tem.  Theoretically  and  according  to  myth  and  legend,  Hindu  so¬ 
ciety  was  originallv'  composed  of  five  main  groups;  four  varnas  and 
the  untouchables,  i.e.,  those  outside  caste.  The  varnas  were 
ranked  in  terms  of  ritual  purity  and  occupation.  The  Brahmans, 
the  lu'reditary  priestly  easte,  were  positioned  at  the  top.  Ranked 
in  cleseending  order  below  them  were  the  Kshatriyas  (warriors), 
th(‘  V'aishyas  (traders),  and  the  Sudras  (artisans).  The  untouch¬ 
ables  were  relegated  to  tasks  that  were  ritually  polluting  to  caste 
members — tasks  such  as  those  performed  hy  butchers,  tanners, 
sweepers,  and  midwives.  Members  of  any  group  could  till  the  soil. 
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I'lif  actual  Imictioiiin^  ot  castc'  is  vastly  more'  snhtlc  and 
complc'x.  The-  most  I)asic'  asjvcat  of  the'  caste  svstem  is  tliat  csicli 
individual  is  horn  into  an  cMido^ainons  kin  ^ronp  know  n  as  ii  jdti  — 
of  which  there  are  [Jerhaps  as  inanv  as  .'xOOO  — .ind  icinains  a 
meinln'r  of  tiuit  yV///'  and  that  yV//(  only  lor  the-  rc'st  of  his  or  lu-r  life'. 
The  yV/tf  determines  the  incliv  idnal  s  c  hoice’  of  a  marriajie  partner, 
place  in  the  social  hicr  areliv ,  and  forms  of  reditiions  ohsc-rv  ancer  it 
also  grc*atl\  influenees  the*  per  son  s  oeenpation.  Oeeasional 
individuals  may  he  ahlc’  to  achieve  political  power  or  eeonomie 
sneec'ss  on  therr  ow  n,  hnt  for  the  mass  of  Indians,  soc  ial  status  and 
social  mohility  are  determined  hy  and  aehievc-d  throujih  their 
jatis  (see  Chaste  in  Operation,  eh.  5).  The  hasie  assumptions  of  the 
castc’  svstem  and  its  hierarchical  orclerinj^  of  soeietv  are  so 
pervasive  that  even  those  rc'liji;ions  eommnnities  that  neither 
accept  nor  sanction  caste — Buddhists,  Christians,  Jains, 
Muslims,  Farsis,  and  Sikhs — arc*  inevitahly  and  inextricahly 
involved  in  it. 

Indian  society  therefore  remains  a  mosaic  of  myriad  social 
groups  that  are  linked  hy  numerous  forms  of  accommodation  yet 
are  divided  hy  intense  competition  for  goods,  services,  j^refer- 
inent,  power  and,  for  many,  existence.  Distinctions  of  language, 
region,  religion,  and  caste  crosscut  the  society,  resulting  in  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  discrete  communities,  each  marked  hy  varying  degrees 
of  internal  loyalty  and  cohesion.  Groups  may  join  forces  on  such 
issues  as  linguistic  or  regional  goals  only  to  engage  in  violent  strife 
triggered  hy  religious  or  caste  disputes.  Linguistic  and  regional 
allegiances  usually  coincide,  and  a  few  small  group.s — such  as  the 
Punjahi-speaking  Sikhs — are  united  hy  distinct  linguistic,  region¬ 
al,  and  religious  loyalties  that  are  reinforced  hy  a  fear  of  domina¬ 
tion  or  absorption  hy  the  Hindu  community. 

The  adherents  of  Islam — about  1 1  percent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion — not  only  are  the  largest  minority  group  hut  also  constitute 
the  fourth  largest  Muslim  community  in  the  world,  exceeded  only 
hy  the  communities  in  Indonesia,  Pakistan,  and  Bangladesh. 
Muslims  entered  the  subcontinent  within  a  century  of  the  death 
of  the  Prophet  Muhammad  in  A.D.  632,  but  the  major  impact  of 
Islam  began  in  the  eleventh  century  with  a  series  of  raids  and  in¬ 
vasions  from  an  area  in  what  is  now  Afghanistan.  Muslim  influ¬ 
ence  and  power  reached  a  zenith  during  the  Mughal  Empire 
(1526-1857),  and  various  aspects  of  Indian  political  and  cultural 
life  stem  from  that  period  and  earlier  (see  The  Mughal  Era,  ch.  1). 
Nevertheless,  Muslims  constitute  a  majority  in  only  one  of  the  re¬ 
public’s  22  states  (Jammu  and  Kashmir),  and  the  dispersed  na¬ 
tional  community  has  been  politically  insignificant  since  indepen- 
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clcMicf  (sft“  Kfliji;ion  aiul  Politics,  cli.  S). 

By  the  192()s  and  iy30s  maii>  Miisliins,  who  tlieii  totaled 
well  over  20  iH'reent  ot  the  population  of  British  India  and  the 
prinet'K  states,  had  eonehided  that  tlu-ir  ininoritc  position  would 
he  nntenahle  in  a  nation  dominated  by  Ilindns.  In  March  1940 
the  All-India  Muslim  League  deelart'd  as  its  goal  the  creation  of  an 
indc'pendent  Islamie  state  (sc-e  The  Beginnings  of  Muslim 
Separatism,  eh.  1).  By  the  time  independence  was  achieved  and 
British  India  was  partitioned  into  two  states,  communal  clashes 
hetvseeu  Muslims  and  Hiudus  and  Muslims  and  .Sikhs  had  be¬ 
come  increasingly  violent.  During  the  months  immediately  be¬ 
fore  and  after  independence,  millions  of  Hindus,  Vluslims,  and 
Sikhs  fled  from  aieas  in  w'hich  they  were  a  minority,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  were  killed. 

India  secured  independence  on  August  15,  1947.  The  strug¬ 
gle  for  freedom,  for  the  most  part  conducted  by  and  through  the 
Indian  National  (Jongress  (see  Glossary),  was  occasionally  marred 
by  violence  but  gaiut'd  w  orldwide  admiration  because  of  its  use  of 
massive,  nonviolent,  ci\  il  disobedience.  This  form  of  political  agi¬ 
tation.  known  in  India  as  satxagraha,  was  institutc'd  and  Ic-d  by 
.Mahatma  Gandhi,  one  of  the  most  famous  and  influential  indi- 
\  iduals  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Gandhi  was  an  English-trained  lawyer,  and  in  his  sociopolit¬ 
ical  activities  in  South  Africa  and  British  India — w'hat  he  termed 
his  "e.xperiments  in  truth  — he  made  use  of  the  many  channels  of 
protest  available  through  constitutional  and  English  common  law 
procedures.  His  most  effective  political  tactics,  however,  were 
based  on  religious  and  cultural  traditions  familiar  to  and  revered 
by  the  Indian  populace.  (Lmdhi  incorporated  various  aspects  of 
Jndeo-Christian  beliefs  in  his  personal  philosophy,  but  his  basic 
social  and  political  tenets  and  doctrines  emerged  fn)m  ancient 
traditions  and  concepts  indigenous  to  the  subcontinent  (see  Gan¬ 
dhi,  Noncooperation,  and  Mass  Politics,  ch.  1;  Basic  Goncepts  of 
.South  Asian  Religions,  ch.  3). 

Throughout  the  early  19()()s  and  until  his  death  in  1931,  Mo- 
tilal  Nehru  was  a  prominent  and  influential  leader  of  Congress 
and  the  independence  movement.  At  independence  his  son, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  became  prime  minister  and  foreign  minister 
and  retained  those  positions  until  his  death  in  1964.  The  younger 
Nehru  had  heen  a  protege  of  Gandhi  hut  was  in  many  important 
ways  his  opposite.  Gandhi  envisaged  a  nonindustrial,  traditional 
society,  whereas  Nehru  strove  to  create  one  that  was  indus¬ 
trialized,  democratic,  socialist,  egalitarian,  secular,  and 
thoroughly  modern.  By  virtue  of  the  esteem  he  enjoyed  among 
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the  masses  and  his  immense  prestige  within  Congress,  Nehru  was 
able  to  shape  broad  domestic  and  foreign  policies  that  remained 
central  to  Indian  affairs  in  the  mid-1980s. 

The  commitments  of  Nehru  and  his  colleagues  were  articu¬ 
lated  in  the  Constitution,  which  entered  into  force  in  January 
1950  and,  with  numerous  amendments,  remained  in  force  in  1985 
(see  The  Constitution  and  the  Evolution  of  Governmental  Institu¬ 
tions,  ch.  8).  The  governmental  system  established  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  is  federal,  republican,  and  parliamentary.  The  prime 
minister  and  the  ministers  who  form  the  cabinet  of  the  union  (or 
central)  government  are  chosen  from,  and  responsible  to,  the 
majority  party  in  the  popularly  elected  Lok  Sabha  (House  of  the 
People).  The  upper  house  of  the  bicameral  Parliamc  nt  is  the  indi¬ 
rectly  elected  Rajya  Sabha  (Council  of  States).  The  chief  of  state  is 
the  indirectly  elected  president.  The  powers  assigned  to  the  pres¬ 
ident  by  the  Constitution  are  extensive,  but  since  independence 
the  presidents  have,  with  rare  exceptions,  acted  only  in  response 
to  guidance  from  the  prime  minister.  The  Constitution  also  pro¬ 
vides  for  an  independent  judiciary,  the  apex  of  which  is  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  India. 

The  Constitution  distributes  governmental  powers  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  three  lists.  One  list,  known  as  the  Union  List,  re¬ 
serves  such  powers  as  defense  and  foreign  affairs  to  the  central 
government.  A  second  list  delegates  a  wide  range  of  powers  to  the 
states,  and  a  third  identifies  a  number  of  fields  in  which  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  state  governments  have  concurrent  powers. 

The  federal  experiment  has  not  always  functioned  as  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  intended.  Over  the  years  the  union 
government  has  gained  power  at  the  expense  of  the  states  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  economic,  political,  and  social  issues.  Because  of  the  ease 
with  which  the  Constitution  can  be  amended,  the  union  govern¬ 
ment  has  on  occasion  made  encroachments  on  fundamental  rights 
and  on  the  presumed  prerogatives  of  the  states  and  has  then 
amended  the  Constitution  to  make  the  actions  legal.  The  most 
flagrant  reversals  of  democratic  procedures  were  carried  out  by 
Nehru’s  daughter,  Indira  Gandhi,  who  served  as  prime  minister 
from  1966  to  1977  and  from  1980  until  her  assassination  on  Oc¬ 
tober  31,  1984.  (Despite  the  name,  Indira  Gandhi  was  not  related 
to  the  Mahatma.) 

After  the  death  in  January  1966  of  Nehru’s  successor  as  prime 
minister,  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri,  Gandhi  was  selected  for  the  post 
by  the  party  bosses — known  as  the  Syndicate — ^who  viewed  her  as 
a  weak  individual  who  would  follow  their  guidance  and  at  the 
same  time  bring  electoral  strength  to  the  party  by  virtue  of  her 


parentage.  Within  a  few  years  she  had  become  the  dominant 
politician  in  the  nation.  In  1975,  however,  when  her  opponents 
seemed  to  pose  a  threat  to  her  reelection  and  reappointment  as 
prime  minister,  she  forced  a  compliant  president  to  declare  an 
Emergency  and  persuaded  a  pliable  Parliament  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  legalize  her  acts  (see  Indira  Gandhi  as  a  National 
Leader,  1966-80,  ch.  8).  She  censored  the  press,  imprisoned 
thousands  of  real  or  imagined  opponents,  and  declared  illegal 
more  than  a  score  of  opposition  organizations.  Moreover,  she 
granted  extensive  powers  to  her  younger  son  and  presumed  suc¬ 
cessor,  Sanjay,  who  launched  numerous  programs — including 
mass  and  compulsory  sterilization  campaigns — that  shocked  the 
nation.  She  politicized  the  courts  and  the  civil  service,  and  a  fac- 
tionalized  opposition  seemed  impotent  and  useless.  In  1977  Gan¬ 
dhi’s  hubris  persuaded  her  to  call  the  Lok  Sabha  elections  that 
should  have  been  held  in  1975.  The  opposition  coalesced  tem¬ 
porarily,  and  Gandhi  and  her  supporters  were  defeated.  The  co¬ 
alition  proved  unable  to  govern  effectively,  however,  and  the 
president,  acting  on  his  own,  called  for  an  election  in  January 
1980.  Gandhi,  who  had  spent  a  brief  period  in  jail  after  she  lost  the 
1977  election,  formed  a  new  party.  Congress  (I)  for  Indira,  which 
gained  control  of  the  Lok  Sabha,  securing  351  out  of  the  525  seats 
and  enabling  her  to  reclaim  the  prime  ministership.  Her  victorv’ 
was  marred,  however,  by  the  accidental  death  of  Sanjay  a  few 
months  later. 

During  the  next  few  years  she  ruled  in  a  manner  that  most 
observers  described  as  authoritarian  and  despotic  (see  Years  of 
Crisis,  1980-85,  ch.  8).  Her  aides  and  advisers  tended  to  Ih* 
noteworthy  not  for  their  competence  but  for  their  unswerv'ing 
loyalty  to  her.  Congress  (I)  continued  to  suffer  from  atrophy,  and 
the  Indian  Administrative  Service  (IAS),  the  senior  cadre  of  the 
civil  service,  became  increasingly  demoralized,  inefficient,  and 
corrupt.  In  addition,  she  gave  tacit  encouragement  to  various 
forms  of  resurgent  Hinduism  and  went  so  far  as  to  consult  astrolo¬ 
gers — ^actions  that  would  have  horrified  her  secular  father. 

Shortly  after  Sanjay’s  death  his  mother  convinced  her  other 
son,  Rajiv,  to  abandon  his  apolitical  career  as  an  airline  pilot  and 
to  join  her  in  politics.  Not  surprisingly,  he  rose  rapidly  within  the 
party.  Friends  and  foes  alike  accepted  him  as  his  mother’s  an- 
nointed  successor,  but  the  succession  was  viewed  as  a  distant 
event.  On  October  31, 1984,  however,  Indira  Gandhi  was  assassi¬ 
nated  by  two  of  her  bodyguards — both  of  whom  were  members  of 
the  Sikh  community — and  within  hours  Rajiv  had  been  sworn  in 
as  her  successor. 
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A  few  weeks  later  the  new  prime  minister  announced  that 
Lok  Sahha  elections  would  he  held  in  late  December.  Under  his 
leadership  Congress  (I)  won  49  percent  of  the  popular  vote  and 
secured  401  out  of  the  508  contested  seats,  a  larger  majority  than 
any  achieved  by  either  his  mother  or  his  grandfather.  (Elections 
were  not  held  in  the  states  of  Punjab  or  Assam  because  of  political 
unrest.)  In  March  1985,  however.  Congress  (I)  candidates  fared 
less  well  in  legislative  elections  in  11  states  and  one  union  terri¬ 
tory.  Although  Congress  (I)  won  majorities  in  eight  of  11  states — 
including  the  two  largest  states,  Uttar  Pradesh  and  Bihar — its  vic¬ 
tories  were  far  from  impressive.  Whereas  in  the  Lok  Sabha  elec¬ 
tions  Congress  (I)  candidates  had  secured  86  percent  of  the  seats 
of  the  12  electoral  units  in  which  elections  were  held  in  March,  in 
the  March  elections  Congress  (I)  candidates  garnered  only  56  per¬ 
cent  of  the  legislative  seats. 

One  of  the  first  legislative  measures  that  the  new  prime 
minister  pushed  through  Parliament  was  known  as  the  antidefec¬ 
tion  bill.  A  major  complaint  against  Indira  Gandhi’s  government 
had  been  that  it  had,  through  bribes  and  related  methods,  per¬ 
suaded  opposition  party  members  in  the  union,  state,  and  territo¬ 
rial  legislatures  to  switch  parties,  i.e.,  to  join  Congress  (I).  Under 
the  new  legislation,  individuals  who  change  their  party  affiliation 
will  lose  their  legislative  seats.  Observers  noted  that  the  bill,  if 
enforced,  would  decrease  the  ease  with  which  Congress  (I)  could 
bring  about  the  demise  of  an  opposition  party’s  control  of  a  state 
legislature,  but  the  observers  also  pointed  out  that  the  bill  also 
closed  the  door  to  defections  from  Congress  (I).  In  other  words, 
Prime  Minister  Gandhi’s  huge  majority  in  the  Lok  Sabha  should 
remain  intact  until  the  next  election  (see  Electoral  Performance, 
1952-84,  ch.  8). 

Although  the  new  prime  minister  enjoyed  a  massive  majority 
in  the  Lok  Sabha,  the  problems  that  he  faced  were  ecjually  mas¬ 
sive.  At  independence  the  economic  goals  enunciated  by  Nehru 
and  his  associates  had  been  to  foster  rapid  economic  growth  and  to 
reduce  poverty  significantly  and  consistently.  By  the  mid-1980s 
the  economy  had  indeed  made  important  gains.  As  a  result  of  sub¬ 
stantial  investments  in  irrigation  systems,  high-yield  seeds,  and 
related  inputs,  the  country  ranked  about  fourth  in  the  world  in 
terms  of  value  added  by  agriculture  (see  Agricultural  Develop¬ 
ment,  ch.  7).  In  the  decades  .'-ince  1947,  manufacturing  had  ex¬ 
panded  from  a  very  low  level  to  perhaps  fifteenth  in  the  world.  Its 
industrial  sector,  including  the  government-owned  and  -oper¬ 
ated  military  defense  plants,  produced  an  impressive  array  of  in¬ 
creasingly  sophisticated  machinery,  electronics  equipment,  steel 
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and  iron,  and  a  wide  range  of  military  weapons  (see  Industry,  ch. 
6;  Defense  Industry,  ch.  10).  It  was  expanding  its  nuclear  energy 
program  and  possessed  the  potential  to  become  a  nuclear  power 
(see  Profile  of  the  Economy,  ch.  6).  Nevertheless,  almost  half  of 
the  society  lived  in  conditions  of  extreme  poverty  as  defined  by 
the  government  of  India  and  by  United  Nations  (UN)  standards. 

As  is  common  with  many  Third  World  countries,  India’s 
major  problem  was  the  seemingly  relentless  growth  in  its  popula¬ 
tion.  India  accounts  for  less  than  2.5  percent  of  the  world’s  land- 
mass  but  more  than  15  percent  of  the  global  population.  In  early 
1985  the  population  was  probably  in  excess  of  746  million — some 
estimates  ranged  several  million  higher — and  was  growing  at  a 
rate  of  about  2  percent  per  annum.  Despite  decades  of  govern¬ 
ment  efforts  in  the  fields  of  family  planning  and  birth  control,  in 
the  mid-1980s  roughly  75  percent  of  the  nation’s  reproductive- 
age  couples  did  not  use  a  modern  form  of  contraception.  Because 
about  49  percent  of  the  population  was  less  than  20  years  of  age 
and  because  demographers  believed  that  in  order  to  lower  the 
growth  of  the  population  the  regular  use  of  contraceptives  by  at 
least  60  percent  of  the  reproductive  age  group  was  essential,  ob¬ 
servers  predicted  continued  rapid  population  growth  (see  Popu¬ 
lation,  ch.  2).  A  2-percent  increase  in  a  population  of  746  million 
means  almost  15  million  individuals  who  have  to  be  fed,  clothed, 
housed,  educated,  cared  for  medically,  and  eventually  offered 
employment.  In  the  early  1980s  between  4.2  and  7  million  people 
were  entering  the  work  force  annually,  far  more  than  the  econ¬ 
omy  could  absorb.  Nearly  80  percent  of  the  work  force  remained 
rural,  and  observers  agreed  that  the  rate  of  rural  underemploy¬ 
ment  was  exceptionally  high  (see  Labor,  ch.  6). 

The  rate  of  population  growth  would  be  even  higher  if  infant 
mortality  were  not  so  high.  In  the  late  1970s  the  infant  mortality 
rate  was  nearly  130  per  1,000  live  births.  The  death  rate  declined 
sharply  after  the  first  year  of  life  to  about  6.3  per  1,000  in  the  five- 
to-nine  age-group.  Nevertheless,  in  1979  a  sample  survey  in  10 
states  revealed  that  50  to  70  percent  of  the  children  under  10  suf¬ 
fered  from  insufficient  caloric  intake  and  that  10  to  15  percent 
more  received  inadequate  protein.  The  children  therefore  were 
particularly  susceptible  to  numerous  endemic  communicable  dis¬ 
eases  (see  Health,  ch.  2). 

The  competition  for  scarce  goods  and  services — described 
by  one  author  as  “the  politics  of  scarcity” — ^frequently  exacerbates 
the  tensions  between  and  among  the  numerous  segments  of  soci¬ 
ety.  The  competition  also  contributes  to  corruption.  In  1971 
W.  H.  Morris-Jones,  a  prominent  and  sympathetic  observer  of  In- 
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clian  sociopolitical  behavior,  coucIikIccI  that  "corruption — the  fact 
itself  but  even  more  important,  the  talk  about  it — occupies  a  great 
place  in  Indian  politics.  .  .  .  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  much  of 
the  present  [uontraditionalj  corruption  ...  is  the  work  of  men  not 
long  released  from  one  set  of  social  bonds  [and]  not  \'et  submissivt* 
to  a  new  set.  Both  corruptions  flourish  side  by  side,  for  two  social 
processes  are  contemporaneous:  the  intrusion  of  caste  into  new 
fields  (mainly  of  regioruil  and  even  national  politics)  and  the  ero¬ 
sion  ol  caste  as  a  feature  of  social  life  as  a  whole.  ”  The  new  man, 
whether  politician,  bureaucrat,  or  commercial-industrial  entre¬ 
preneur,  is  subject  to  the  claims  and  demands  of  his  family  and 
caste  fellows,  but  he  is  also  prey  to  a  feeling  of  anomie  and  seeks 
protection  and  security  by  amassing  wealth  by  any  means  avail¬ 
able,  that  is,  corruption. 

In  1984  Morris-Jones,  as  emeritus  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Commonwealth  Studies  at  the  University  of  London,  opined  that 
corruption  had  become  even  more  pervasive.  He  also  lamented 
the  increasing  violence  of  both  urban  and  rural  life  and  noted  the 
Indian  society’s  “novel  contribution”  to  crime  in  the  form  of  the 
killing  of  brides — usually  by  burning — when  the  unfortunate 
woman  was  unable  to  secure  additional  money  or  dowry  pay¬ 
ments  from  her  family  (see  Roles  and  Relationships,  ch.  5).  Mor- 
ris-Jones  asserted  that  “the  scale  and  brutality  of  village  violence 
in  some  parts  of  North  India  have  reached  horror  proportions, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  central  factor  is  the  denigration 
of  the  police,  now  increasingly  an  arm,  not  of  the  law,  but  the  in¬ 
terest  or  whim  of  local  political  powers”  (see  Police  in  1985:  A  Sys¬ 
tem  in  Crisis,  ch.  10). 

Most  observers  note  that  civil  strife  increased  during  the 
early  1980s  as  elements  within  important  minority  groups  en¬ 
gaged  in  violence  and  acts  of  terrorism  (see  Religious,  Com¬ 
munal,  Class,  and  Regional  Differences;  Assam  and  the  North¬ 
east,  ch.  10).  The  agitation  within  the  Sikh  community  over  what 
many  of  its  members  perceived  as  injustices  was  not  the  onl\ 
movement  that  involved  an  entire  state — the  Assamese,  for 
example,  demonstrated  their  sense  of  alienation  and  persecution 
in  uprisings  in  which  over  3,000  people  were  killed — but  the  Sikh 
problems  and  activities  possessed  nationwide  implications.  In 
1985  the  Sikhs  accounted  for  only  alxnit  2  percent  of  the  total 
population,  but  they  constituted  an  energetic,  well-educated, 
prosperous,  and  aggressive  community.  The  president  of  the  re¬ 
public,  Giani  Zail  Singh,  was  a  Sikh,  and  Sikhs  were  highly  visible 
in  the  armed  forces,  accounting  for  perhaps  10  to  12  percent  of  all 
army  personnel,  about  20  percent  of  the  army  officer  corps,  and 
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an  estimated  35  percent  of  all  air  force  pilots. 

The  unrest  within  the  Sikh  ctnnmnnity  was  not  a  phenome¬ 
non  of  the  1980s.  Since  its  founding  hy  Cnrn  Nanak  Dev  in  the 
late  fifteenth  century,  the  relatively  small  congregation  has  on  oc¬ 
casion  suffered  oppression  hy  Muslim  rulers  and  efforts  of  absorp¬ 
tion  hy  the  Hindu  majority  (see  The  Crisis  in  Punjab,  ch.  8).  Alter 
independence  a  minority  of  the  Sikhs  began  to  agitate  for  an  au¬ 
tonomous  state  within  the  union,  and  an  even  smaller  minorit)' 
called  for  an  independent  nation — Khalistan.  By  the  1960s  a 
majority  of  the  Sikhs  were  united  in  a  demand  for  a  state  in  which 
the  Punjabi-speaking  Sikhs  would  constitute  a  majority,  aud  in 
1966  the  Parliament  approved  the  formation  of  such  a  state. 

In  1973  a  militant  Sikh  minority  that  included  numerous 
Sikh  fundamentalists  began  to  voice  more  extreme  demands. 
Many  concerned  economic  issues,  such  as  water  rights,  but  other 
items  on  their  agenda  focused  on  political  issues,  including  in¬ 
creased  autonomy.  By  the  early  1980s  the  militants  had  inten¬ 
sified  their  activities,  and  although  they  still  represented  a  minor¬ 
ity  of  the  Sikh  community,  tensions  between  Sikhs  and  Hindus 
increased  markedly.  The  extremists  launched  a  terrorist  cam¬ 
paign  against  prominent  Hindus  and  moderate,  or  "heterodox," 
Sikhs,  and  in  October  1983  the  union  government  impost'd  "Pres¬ 
ident  s  Rule,”  a  constitutional  measure  whereby  the  elected  gov¬ 
ernment  was  forced  to  yield  its  power  to  union  ofllcials  under  a 
form  of  martial  law. 

By  the  spring  of  1984  the  leaders  of  the  extremists — promi¬ 
nent  among  them  being  Sant  Jarnail  Singh  Bhindranwale — had 
gathered  their  most  fervc-nt  supporters  into  the  Ciolden  Temple,  a 
complex  of  buildings  in  Amritsar  and  the  holiest  Sikh  shrine  and 
sanctuary.  On  June  2  the*  government  announced  that  in  response 
to  a  Sikh  threat  to  block  the  movement  of  food  grains  and  to  stop 
the  flow  of  water  to  neighboring  states  the  Indian  .\rmy  had  been 
ordered  to  assume  responsibility  lor  law  and  order  within  Punjab. 
During  the  night  of  June  5-6  army  units  launclu'd  a  major  attack 
on  the  Golden  Temple  and  by  the*  c*vening  of  June  6  had  sei/.c*d 
control  of  what  army  spokesmen  said  had  bc*en  tnriu*d  into  an 
armed  fortress.  Several  hundrt*d  pc*ople  wt're  killed  during  the* 
battle — including  Bhindranwale — and  extensive  damage  was 
done  to  the*  CJolden  Temple  (see  Sikh  Agitation  in  the  State  of 
Punjab,  ch.  10). 

The  army  action  met  with  generally  enthusiastic  approval  by 
all  segments  of  the  scK’iety  except  the  Sikhs,  who  were  shocked 
and  outraged  by  what  they  viewed  as  the  desecration  of  the  Ciold- 
en  Temple.  An  estimated  2,5(K)  Sikh  soldiers  mutinied,  an  unpre- 
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c't'dt'ntecl  act  by  members  of  this  warrior-oriented  sect,  and  55 
were  reportedly  killed  while  resisting  arrest.  (It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  four  of  the  six  army  generals  involved  in  the  Punjab 
t>peration — ^which  was  code-named  Operation  Blue  Star — were 
Sikhs.)  Throughout  the  summer  and  into  the  fall  tensions  be¬ 
tween  Sikhs  and  Hindus  and  Sikhs  and  the  union  government  re¬ 
mained  high,  and  on  October  31  two  Sikh  members  of  Prime 
Minister  Gandhi’s  bodyguard  shot  and  killed  her. 

In  the  ensuing  several  days,  mobs  in  New  Delhi  and  other 
cities  killed  over  2,700  Sikhs,  wounded  thousands  more,  and 
burned  and  looted  Sikh  homes  and  properties.  Numerous  reli¬ 
able  witnesses  reported  that  in  New  Delhi,  some  of  the  nn)bs 
were  encouraged  and  led  by  well-known  officials  of  Congress  (1) 
and  members  of  the  Lok  Sabha.  To  the  dismay  of  the  Sikh  com¬ 
munity  and  to  some  of  his  supporters,  Rajiv  Gandhi  not  only  failed 
to  bring  charges  against  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  mobs  but  also 
engaged  in  scurrilous  anti-Sikh  rhetoric  during  the  1984  election 
campaign.  For  several  months  he  refused  to  appoint  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  itKiuiry  into  the  riots,  and  when  in  March  1985  he  tenta¬ 
tively  agreed  to  do  so,  he  stated  that  the  commission  would  also 
be  charged  with  investigating  the  events  in  Punjab  in  the  period 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Golden  Temple. 

In  mid-March  1985  the  union  minister  of  home  affairs,  S.B. 
Chavan,  announced  the  appointment  of  Arjun  Singh,  a  senior  and 
respected  official  who  had  been  serving  as  chief  minister  of 
Madhya  Pradesh,  as  governor  of  Punjab  and  the  simultaneous  re¬ 
lease  from  detention  of  eight  prominent  Sikh  leaders.  (Despite 
the  name,  Singh  is  a  high-caste  Rajput,  not  a  Sikh.)  Chavan  also 
announced  the  formation  of  a  cabinet  subcommittee  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  current  situation  in  Punjab.  The  three-man  panel — con¬ 
sisting  of  Chavan,  Defen.se  Minister  P.V.  Narasimha  Rao,  and 
Education  Minister  K.C.  Pant — ^was  schedided  to  tour  the  state, 
hold  public  and  private  meetings  and  hearings,  and  then  report 
its  fijulings  and  recommendations  to  the  cabinet. 

The  Sikh  community  welcomed  the  release  of  the  eight  lead¬ 
ers,  chief  among  whom  was  Sant  Harchand  Singh  Longowal, 
president  of  the  major  Sikh  party,  the  Shiromani  Akali  Dal.  Lon¬ 
gowal  had  been  viewed  in  the  past  as  a  relative  moderate,  but  in 
his  postimprisonment  meetings  with  his  followers  he  reportedly 
endorsed  their  militant  and  embittered  attitudes  toward  the 
union  government.  In  early  April  a  prominent  Sikh  lawyer  as¬ 
serted  that  “torture  has  become  an  instrument  of  government  pol¬ 
icy  in  the  Punjab,  ”  and  reliable  observers  reported  that  in  rural 
and  urban  Punjab  young  Sikh  males  were  wearing  turbans  of 
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l)right  saffron,  a  color  that  is  worn  rarely  and  symbolizes  sacrifice 
and  revolt.  There  was  a  general  feeling  that  Gandhi  and  his  advis¬ 
ers  were  allowing  time  to  rim  out. 

Gandhi  was  also  being  criticized  for  his  handling  of  what  be¬ 
came  known  as  the  “spy  scandal.”  In  early  1985  Indian  newspa¬ 
pers  exploded  with  a  series  of  imeonfirmed  reports  of  some  sort  of 
“spy  ring”  that  was  transmitting  government  secrets  to  foreign 
powers.  The  first  foreigner  to  be  identified  officially  as  having 
been  involved  was  an  assistant  military  attache  of  the  French  em¬ 
bassy,  and  with  his  abrupt  departure  from  the  country  various 
newspapers  specidated  that  the  true  villain  would  turn  out  to  be 
the  United  States  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  which  over  the 
years  had  been  blamed  for  communal  disturbances,  crop  failures, 
and  the  assassination  of  Indira  Gandhi,  among  other  things.  The 
government  confirmed  that  it  was  investigating  alleged  spying, 
and  it  also  announced  the  resignation  of  a  senior  civil  servant  who 
had  served  for  many  years  within  the  office  of  the  prime  minister. 
The  official  was  well-known  for  his  pro-Soviet  views,  and  obser¬ 
vers  in  New  Delhi  therefore  surmised  that  Soviet  officials  might 
be  involved.  The  government  remained  uncommunicative  on  the 
particulars  of  the  case,  but  over  the  next  few  weeks  Indian  and 
foreign  newspapers  identified  officials  of  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  (East  Germany)  and  Poland  who  had  been  involved  in 
the  operation. 

Gandhi’s  government,  obviously  embarrassed  by  evidence 
that  it  had  concealed  information  about  the  scandal  until  after  the 
Lok  Sabha  election  and  by  the  involvement  of  East  European  of¬ 
ficials,  asserted  that  only  commercial  secrets  had  been  com¬ 
promised  and  that  the  nation’s  security  had  not  been  jeopardized. 
Subsequent  government  statements,  of  which  there  were  few, 
stated  that  numerous  low-level  clerks  had  been  discovered  to 
have  been  providing  an  Indian  businessman  with  copies  of  gov¬ 
ernment  documents,  which  the  businessman  photocopied  and 
sold  to  his  many  foreign  and  domestic  contacts.  The  businessman 
allegedly  claimed  that  at  the  outset  most  of  the  material  that  he 
secured  and  sold  consisted  of  information  on  the  government’s 
commercial  operations  but  that  as  he  secured  information  on  the 
purchase  of  military  and  other  equipment  he  began  to  attract  a 
wider  circle  of  customers. 

Although  the  Indian  government  tacitly  acknowledged  the 
involvement  of  East  European  officials  in  the  wholesale  distribu¬ 
tion  of  government  secrets,  India  continued  to  demonstrate  its 
close  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  March  1985,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  India  was  one  of  only  seven  countries  to  vote  against  a  United 
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Nations  Human  Rights  (a)nnnission  rep(»rt  that  criticized  the  on¬ 
going  So\  ii't  occupation  ot  Afglianistan.  During  tlie  same  \\  ec‘k 
the  Hritisli  Broadcasting  ( a)rporation  (HB(’)  reported  from  New 
Delhi  that  in  mid-1985  the  Indian  Air  Force  would  take  deliver) 
of  its  first  consignment  of  Mi Ci -29s,  a  high  performance  aircraft 
that  had  not  yet  been  provided  to  tlte  Soviet  Union’s  allies  in  the 
Warsaw  Pact  (see  Air  Force,  ch.  10).  Indian  officials  reaffirmed 
that  the  first  MiG-27s  built  in  India  would  be  delivered  to  the  air 
force  at  about  the  same  time. 

India  s  close,  businesslike,  and  generally  profitable  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  evolved  slowly  and  incrementally.  Nehru 
believed  passionately  in  nonalignment  in  the  disputes  betw'c^en 
the  superpowers,  and  he  vehemently  opposed  the  security  pacts 
engineered  by  the  United  States  during  the  1950s.  Nehru  s  dis¬ 
taste  for  the  pacts  was  intensified  by  Pakistan’s  being  the  only 
Asian  state  to  belong  to  both  the  Central  Treaty  Organization 
((lENTO)  and  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  (SEATO). 
By  the  late  1950s  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  India  were  ex¬ 
periencing  difficulties  in  their  relations  with  C’hina,  and  the 
Soviets  courted  India  by  supporting  it  in  its  dispute  with  Pakistan 
over  the  state  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  (.see  Relations  with  Pakistan; 
Relations  with  China;  Relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  ch.  9). 

Although  in  the  aftermath  of  India’s  brief  but  disastrous  war 
with  C’hina  in  1962  Britain  and  the  United  States  provided  im¬ 
mediate  military  aid,  throughout  the  1960s  India  turned  increas¬ 
ingly  to  the  Soviets  as  a  dependable  and  relatively  inexpensive 
source  of  sophisticated  weapons.  The  relationship  had  become 
sufficiently  strong  by  the  fall  of  1968  that  India  was  one  of  the  few 
noncommunist  states  that  failed  to  condemn  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia.  And  in  1971,  as  part  of  its  preparation  to  inter¬ 
cede  in  the  civil  war  occasioned  by  East  Pakistan’s  attempt  to  se¬ 
cede  and  become  Bangladesh,  India  concluded  and  signed  a  20- 
year  Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship,  and  Cooperatit)n  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  acquisition  of  Soviet  e(]uipment  and  technology  and  the 
constant  expansion  and  modernization  of  India  s  defense  industry 
have  significantly  strengthened  an  already  large  military  force.  By 
the  mid-1980s  most  analysts  listed  the  Indian  military  as  the 
fourth  most  powerful  in  the  world,  exceeded  only  by  the  armed 
forces  of  the  two  superpowers  and  C^hina.  India’s  large  army  and 
air  force  made  it  a  South  Asian  superpower,  and  its  determined 
expansion  and  modernization  of  its  fleet  had  made  India  the  most 
powerful  force  on  the  Indian  Ocean  littoral. 

Unlike  the  army  officers  in  Bangladesh  and  Pakistan,  the  In- 
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cliiin  officer  corps  has  remained  steadfastly  apolitical.  Because  a 
military  career  continued  to  he  hij'hly  esteemed  by  many  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  society  and  because  of  limited  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  civilian  economy,  the  armed  forces  have  experi¬ 
enced  little  difficulty  in  recruiting  well-qualified  individuals  for 
the  officer  corps  and  other  ranks.  The  three  services,  which  are 
completely  volunteer,  have  expanded  substantially  the  extensive 
system  of  service  schools,  academies,  and  training  centers  that 
they  inherited  from  British  India,  thereby  constantly  improving 
the  capabilities  of  their  personnel.  .Most  Indian  and  foreign  obser¬ 
vers  viewed  the  military  as  the  most  efficient  and  least  corruptible 
sector  of  the  government.  Some  analysts  therefore  suggested  that 
should  India  be  confronted  with  serious  internal  strife,  the 
populace  would  welcome  the  temporary  involvemeiit  of  the  mili- 
tar\'  in  political  affairs.  The  observers  were  agreed,  however,  that 
such  an  involvement,  no  matter  how  temporary,  would  irretriev¬ 
ably  damage  the  effectiveness  of  the  military  as  a  fighting  force 
and  would  alter  the  nation’s  political  system. 


April  15,  1985 


Richard  F.  Nyrop 
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Chapter  1 .  Historical  Setting 


In  the  wake  of  its  eighth  j^eneral  election  since  iiidepen- 
cience  in  1947,  the  Repnhlie  of  India  continued  in  early  1985  to 
present  an  almost  itjcredihle  kaleidoscope  to  an  ohserver.  The  di- 
\  e?  sit\’  of  natural  settings,  ethnic  types,  lanj'uages,  religions  be¬ 
liefs  and  practices,  dietary  ha])its,  and  life-styles  often  bewilders 
those  who  come  from  societies  that  are  less  heterogeneous  or 
have  shorter  histories.  Additional  pn/zles  are  provided  b>’  the 
simultaneous  use  of  space-age  technologies  alongside  neolithic 
ones,  by  attitudes  of  mind  that  reconcile  apparent  contradictions, 
by  the  ph\  sical  juxtaposition  of  great  wealth  with  abject  pox  erty. 
Tilt*  achievements  of  modern,  democratic,  secular,  and  indus- 
triali/ing  India  are  impressive  indeed;  the  burden  of  unsolved 
problems  is  no  less  evident.  .More  than  in  any  other  society,  the 
concept  of  linear  historical  time  appears  meaningless  as  succes¬ 
sive  phases  of  Indian  civilization  are  all  pre.sent  on  the  contempo- 
rarv  platter.  The  multiple  faces  of  India  are  not  a  new  phenome¬ 
non.  They  both  mokled  and  were  produced  by  some  five  millen¬ 
nia  of  known  history.  From  ancient  times  to  the  present  day, 
therefore,  people  have  made  their  own  discoveries  of  India.  The 
proverbial  story  of  six  blind  men  describing  an  elephant  is,  ap¬ 
propriately,  of  Indian  origin. 

If  diversity  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  India,  ineffable 
strands  of  unity  are  nonethele.ss  unmistakable.  They  give  it  a  con¬ 
tinuity  of  culture  comparable  only  to  China  in  its  long  time  span  and 
persistence  of  traits  as  well  as  in  its  spatial  dimension.  Taking  its 
name  originally  from  the  Indus  River,  the  Indian  subcontinent,  also 
known  as  South  Asia  and  now  occupier)  by  several  independent 
comitries,  was  subjeet  in  the  past  to  mosaics  of  kingdoms  and  em¬ 
pires  with  fluid  political  boundaries.  Attempting  a  historical  sketch 
of  India  is  akin  to  attempting  one  of  Europe  from  Crete  of  the  Mi- 
noan  age  to  Norway  with  its  offshore  oil  rigs  of  the  198()s.  Moreov  er, 
problems  of  conceptualization,  periodization,  and  interpretation 
are  greater  because  terms  carrying  precise  connotations  in  the 
European  context  are  not  always  useful  when  applied  to  India.  For 
example,  terms  such  as  feudalism,  private  property  rights,  and  even 
nationalism  are  often  used  differently  in  contemporary  South  Asian 
historiography  than  in  conventional  British  or  American  works. 
Similarly,  periodization  into  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern,  with 
simple  de.scriptions  of  Hindu,  Muslim,  and  British  attached  also 
tend  to  be  misleading.  Contemporary  Indian  histories  increasingly 
use  the  time  periods  of  Harappa  (ca.  3000-1500  B.C.),  ancient  (560 
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B.(;.-A.D.  650),  early  ineclieval  (650-1210),  Mughal  (1526- 
1707),  modern  (1707-1947),  and  postindependenee. 

Tlu'  lay  of  the  land  has  shaped  eivilizations  through  settle¬ 
ment  patterns  and  the  movements  of  peoph*  and  goods.  Wdiat 
geographer  O.  H.  Spate  ealls  the  “intelligible  isolate”  of  the  Indian 
subcontinent  contains  distinct  regions  within  itself,  but  it  also  in¬ 
teracted  regidarly  with  regions  outside  the  sidxontinent.  Of 
special  significance  was  the  attraction  exerted  by  the  fertile  Indo- 
Gangetic  Plain  on  the  peoples  inhabiting  Central  Asia  and  West 
Asia.  0\er  the  millennia,  numerous  migrants  came  and  stayed. 
Coastal  and  Peninsula  India  south  of  the  Vfindhya  Mountains  (or 
V’indhya  Range)  established  early  maritime  contact  with  lands 
both  east  and  west,  as  legend  and  the  chronicles  of  Rome  and 
China  testify.  Within  the  subcontinent,  hills,  heavy  forests,  or 
deserts  separated  fertile  zones  from  each  other  and  thus  slowed 
the  process  of  cultural  diffusion  and  political  unification.  Five 
major  core  rt'gions  are  geopolitically  and  culturally  defined  as  the 
northwest,  the  north  central,  the  northeast,  the  western  penin¬ 
sula,  and  the  southern  peninsula.  Connecting  areas  were  also  dis¬ 
tinct  and  important.  Within  each  core,  however,  similar  process¬ 
es  appear  to  have  been  at  work  in  extending  cultivation,  collect¬ 
ing  revenue,  solidifying  and  legitimizing  social  organization,  and 
adopting  the  philosophical  and  moral  values  of  a  recognizable 
elite.  Thus,  the  several  “Little  Traditions”  of  India  all  came  within 
the  “(h  eat  Tradition”  of  Indian  civilization. 

Certain  patterns  recur  over  time  in  the  political  relationships 
established  by  the  cores  among  themselves  and  also  between 
each  core  and  its  own  peripheral  region.  The  urge  to  create 
supraregional  or  Pan-India  units  surfaced  again  and  again.  Schol¬ 
ar  Joseph  E.  Schwartzberg  enumerates  approximately  100  dynas¬ 
ties  or  political  powers  that  played  important  roles  in  Indian  his¬ 
tory  between  560  B.C.  and  independence.  Nine  of  these,  includ¬ 
ing  the  British,  succeeded  in  controlling  most  of  the  subconti¬ 
nent.  Seven  of  these  powers  were  based  in  the  Indo-Chingetic 
Plain,  indicating  the  geopolitical  and  cultural  significance  of  that 
region.  Success  in  terms  of  longt^vity  and  extent  of  domain  de¬ 
pended  not  only  on  military  provvess,  economic  base,  administra¬ 
tive  talent,  and  control  over  trade  or  communications  lines  but 
also  on  the  nature  of  the  relationships  established  with  the  hierar¬ 
chies  of  local  chit  ftains.  The  best  among  these  powers  gained  ac¬ 
ceptability  and  legitimacy  by  a  judicious  use  of  superior  force 
combined  with  a  tolerance  of  different  subsystems.  Problems  of 
integrating  the  many  into  one  centralized  whole  recurred;  they 
continue  to  beset  the  federal  structure  of  the  Indian  union  in  the 
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nii(l-198()s.  India  s  “unity  in  diversity  is  a  generally  aeeeptc'd  at¬ 
titude  of  mind;  it  does  not  letul  itself  to  easy  political  in- 
stitutionali/ation. 

Among  the  most  important  and  controversial  cpiestions  that 
engage  contemporary  scholars  are  those  hearing  on  India’s 
economic  status  and  national  identity.  For  example,  what  caused 
the  poverty  that  stigmatized  India  at  the  time  of  independence 
and  has  not  yet  been  overcome?  Simplistic  generalizations  about 
traditional  psyches  or  foreign  exploitation  hijve  given  wav  to  de¬ 
tailed  investigations  into  the  impact  ol  socioeconomic  and  politi¬ 
cal  institutions  on  productivity,  both  in  colonial  and  in  precolonial 
times.  Another  pressing  question  relates  to  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  social,  linguistic,  religious,  and  political  identitv  in  South 
■Asia.  The  different  answers  to  that  (jnestion  oflered  by  the  con¬ 
temporary  states  of  South  Asia  illustrate  that  relationships  ha\ c 
not  been  constant;  they  alter  with  circumstance.  HistoricalK  ,  al¬ 
most  all  Indian  regimes  exhibited  an  extraordinarily  high  level  ol 
tolerance  for  cultural  and  religious  diversities  among  rulers  and 
administrators  as  well  as  the  common  people.  Perhaps  thev  could 
do  so  because  social  status  was  ascriptive,  land  plentiful,  and 
political  power  the  concern  only  of  the  few'.  In  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  initially  under  British  rule  but  subse(iuently  as  well,  civic 
harmony  has  been  less  easy  to  sustain.  Competition  for  scarce  re¬ 
sources.  including  governmental  appointments,  combined  with 
mass  participation  in  politics  and  frecjuent  demagoguery,  have 
stimidated  vigorous  assertions  of  religious  or  linguistic  identitv  as 
routes  to  political  power.  The  partition  of  India  in  1947  alter  seri¬ 
ous  riots  between  Muslims  and  Hindus  was  the  most  violent,  but 
not  the  sole,  episode  in  this  phenomenon  of communalism,  which 
advances  sectarian  advantage  at  the  cost  of  the  whole. 

The  leaders  of  India  s  independence  movement  sought  to 
ameliorate  poverty  and  submerge  differences  by  tangible  means, 
not  by  teleological  argument.  Mahatma  Gandhi  s  discipline  of  the 
spinning  wheel  symbolized  his  belief  in  simplicity  and  self-re¬ 
liance  as  the  firmest  base  of  prosperity.  His  insistence  on  nonvio¬ 
lence  of  thought  and  deed  in  the  pursuit  of  national  freedom  was 
not  only  an  ethical  injunction  but  also  a  recognition  that  discrete 
groups  could  best  act  together  in  common  adherence  to  a  high 
moral  principle.  India  s  first  prime  minister,  Jaw'aharlal  Nehru, 
and  the  drafters  of  the  Constitution  adopted  in  1950  initiated  a 
uniciue  experiment  in  world  history.  In  an  agricultural,  largelv’  il¬ 
literate,  and  overpopulated  country,  they  introduced  a  system  of 
parliamentary  democracy  based  on  universal  adult  suffrage,  with 
religious  freedom,  individual  liberty,  and  social  ecpiality  guaran- 
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teed  by  law.  Sights  were  set  for  social  and  economic  transforma¬ 
tion  by  consent,  not  coercion.  Although  the  opposite  pulls  of 
modernization  and  traditionalism  have  taken  their  toll  on 
idealism  and  although  the  democratic,  secular  system  upheld  by 
the  rule  of  law  has  been  subjected  to  almost  unbearable  pres¬ 
sures,  as  of  early  1985  the  ideal  had  not  been  relinquished. 


The  Antecedents 

The  earliest  traces  of  human  activity  in  India  go  back  to  the 
second  interglacial  period,  between  400,000  and  200,000  B.C. 
The  stone  implements  and  cave  paintings  of  hunting  groups  have 
been  discovered  in  several  parts  of  the  subcontinent.  Evidence  of 
settled  agriculture,  permanent  village  sites,  and  wheel-turned 
pottery  dating  from  the  fourth  millennium  B.C.  has  been  found  in 
the  northwest.  From  these  early  beginnings  an  urban  culture  of 
remarkable  sophistication,  uniformity,  and  continuity  emerged 
in  the  Indus  Valley  and  stretched  well  beyond  to  the  south  and 
east  (see  fig.  2).  The  remains  of  the  two  major  cities  of  the  civiliza¬ 
tion,  Mohenjo-Daro  in  the  lower  Indus  and  Harappa  on  the  Ravi 
River,  were  accidentally  discovered  in  1921-22.  Excavations  at 
both  sites  and  subsequent  extensive  archaeological  work  in  India 
and  Pakistan  at  about  70  other  smaller  sites  provide  a  picture  of 
what  is  now  called  Harappan  culture.  Radiocarbon  dating  of  re¬ 
mains  gives  it  a  time  span  of  about  2700  to  1500  B.C. 

Harappan  culture  was  essentially  a  city  culture  sustained  by 
surplus  agricultural  produce  and  extensive  commerce,  which  in¬ 
cluded  trade  with  Sumer  and  Mesopotamia.  Copper  and  bronze 
were  in  use,  but  not  iron.  The  cities  were  built  on  almost  identical 
plans  of  well  laid-out  streets,  elaborate  drainage  systems,  public 
baths,  differentiated  residential  areas,  flat-roofed  brick  houses, 
and  fortified  administrative-cum-religious  centers  enclosing 
meeting  halls  and  granaries.  Weights  and  measures  were  stan¬ 
dardized.  Distinctive  engraved  stamp  seals  were  used,  perhaps  to 
identify  property.  Cotton  was  spun,  woven,  and  dyed  for  clothing 
by  the  Harappan  people  as  by  their  successors.  Wheat,  rice,  and 
other  food  crops  were  cultivated  and  a  variety  of  animals  domesti¬ 
cated.  A  centralized  administration  has  been  inferred  from  the 
uniformity  revealed,  but  it  remains  uncertain  whether  authority 
lay  with  a  priestly  or  a  commercial  oligarchy. 

The  most  exciting,  yet  frustrating,  of  all  the  Harappan  ar¬ 
tifacts  discovered  are  the  small,  exquisite  steatite  seals  found  in 
profusion  at  Mohenjo-Daro.  Engraved  with  realistic  portraits  of 
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Source;  Based  on  information  from  Mortimer  Wheeler,  Early  India  and  Pakistan  to 
Askoka,  New  York,  1968,  95. 


Figure  2.  Harappan  Culture  Sites  in  or  near  the  Area  That  Is 
Now  Pakistan 


animals  and,  less  often,  men  or  gods,  the  seals  also  carry  short  in¬ 
scriptions  in  a  unique  pictographic  script.  As  of  the  mid-1980s  this 
script  had  not  been  deciphered  despite  the  efforts  of  philologists 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  the  use  of  computers.  Debates 
center  on  whether  the  script  is  proto- Dravidian  or  proto-Sanskrit, 
which  would  shed  light  on  the  originators  of  Indian  civilization. 

Implicit  in  the  philological  debate  are  other  unanswered 
questions.  Who  were  the  Harappan  people?  How  and  why  did 
Harappan  culture  end  so  abruptly  in  the  two  main  cities?  What 
replaced  it?  Analyses  of  the  bones  found  interred  at  Mohenjo- 
Daro  and  Harappa  indicate  that  people  of  more  than  one  ethnic 
strain  inhabited  those  cities.  The  basic  elements  of  the  Indian 
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population  appear  to  have  been  set  very  early.  A  theory  of  racial 
dichotomy  between  the  Harappan  people  and  their  successors  is 
no  longer  considered  credible. 

Until  recently,  conventional  wisdom  decreed  that  the 
Harappan  culture  was  destroyed  by  invaders  from  Central  Asia 
and  West  Asia.  This  is  now  doubted.  Only  in  Mohenjo-Daro  is 
there  evidence  of  a  violent  end  to  settlement.  The  more  likely 
causes  for  the  abandonment  of  the  cities  were  such  ecological 
changes  as  repeated  flooding,  soil  salinity,  and  desertification. 
The  next  recrudescence  of  urban  centers  in  India  took  place  about 
1,000  years  later  and  in  an  entirely  different  region,  tbe  middle 
Ganges  Valley.  The  so-called  invasions  were  probably  migrations 
of  pastoral  people  from  across  the  mountain  ranges  who  arrived  in 
ever  increasing  numbers  during  the  second  millennium  B.C. 
They  are  known  as  Arya,  or  Aryan,  people,  from  the  language 
they  used.  Max  Muller  and  other  philologists  of  the  nineteenth 
century  discovered  that  the  language  used  in  the  earliest  Indian 
scriptures — or  Vedas — ^was  Indo-European  and  was  close  to  the 
Avesta  in  Iran  and  early  Greek  and  Latin.  The  existence  of  Harap¬ 
pan  culture  predating  these  migrations  was  not  suspected  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  early  Indian  or  Hindu  civilization  was 
credited  to  these  Aryans. 

As  more  rigorous  research  has  been  done  on  archaeological 
and  literary  sources  of  history,  the  image  of  a  sharp  break  between 
Harappan  and  succeeding  cultures  seems  overdrawn.  Historian 
H.  D.  Sankaia  points  out  that  the  geographical  region  described  in 
the  early  hymns  contained  in  the  Rig-Veda  could  easily  be  that 
covered  by  Harappan  culture.  Vedic  Sanskrit  is  alone  among  the 
Indo-European  languages  to  contain  retroflexed  sounds,  typical 
of  Dravidian  languages  (see  Languages  of  India,  ch.  4).  Religious 
and  social  practices  inferred  from  artifacts  of  Harappan  culture 
are  mentioned  in  the  later  Vedas  and  their  commentaries.  These 
included  ritual  bathing,  phallus  cults,  regard  for  ascetics,  .sanctity 
of  the  pipal  tree,  and  differentiated  residential  areas  for  different 
social  classes.  The  historian’s  task  is  made  doubly  difficult  by  the 
absence  of  any  archaeological  records,  to  date,  for  the  period  1500 
to  600  B.C.  and  the  impossibility  of  exactly  dating  oral  composi¬ 
tions  ascribed  by  convention  to  that  period. 

Although  the  notion  of  an  Aryan  race  has  been  effectively  de¬ 
bunked,  the  evolution  and  spread  of  Aryan  culture  through  India 
is  a  matter  of  record.  The  record  consists  of  four  compendiums  of 
hymns,  prayers,  and  liturgy  known  as  the  Vedas,  commentaries 
on  them  known  as  the  Brahmanas  and  Upanishads,  and  tradition¬ 
al  histories,  or  Puranas,  which  include  two  long  epic  poems,  the 
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Ranuiyana  and  the  Maliahharata  (see  Sacred  Scriptures,  ch.  3). 
Because  of  the  unbroken  oral  tradition,  maintained  with  singular 
purity  despite  some  interpolations  and  overlays  at  various  times, 
this  record  remains  part  of  the  living  tradition  of  Hindu  India.  It 
shows  a  pastoral,  pantheistic  tribal  people  following  hereditary 
kings  or  chieftains,  waging  wars  with  each  other  or  with  peoples 
encountered  in  their  wanderings,  and  becoming  a  settled,  ag¬ 
ricultural  people  having  consolidated  territories  and  specialized 
occupations.  Their  familiarity  with  ironware,  their  use  of  horse- 
drawn  chariots  in  warfare,  and  their  knowledge  of  astronomy  and 
mathematics  gave  them  a  technological  superiority  that  undoubt¬ 
edly  made  their  language  and  social  ciostoms  attractive  to  those 
they  encountered.  (Similar  historical  processes  occurred  in  West 
Asia  and  in  Greece  at  comparable  periods.)  As  they  settled,  they 
adapted  to  the  cultures  that  had  preceded  them.  Cultural  diffu¬ 
sion,  therefore,  was  not  unidirectional.  The  civilization  that 
emerged  in  India  by  the  end  of  this  period  came  to  be  known  as 
Hindu — from  the  Indus  and  India — or  Brahmanic,  from  the  so¬ 
cial  system  it  created  (see  Basic  Concepts  of  South  Asian  Reli¬ 
gions,  ch.  3). 

Probably  the  most  distinctive  aspect  of  Hindu  civilization 
was  the  organization  of  society  and  human  life  around  the  princi¬ 
ple  of varna-ashrama-dharma  (see  Hinduism,  ch.  3).  Voluminous 
literature  exists  discussing  the  meaning  of  these  three  terms, 
which  are  central  to  an  understanding  of  Indian  culture  but  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  translate  easily  into  English.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  translations  read  varna — class  or  supercategory  of  castes, 
i.e..  Brahman,  Kshatriya,  Vaishya,  and  Sudra;  ashrama — stages 
of  life  determining  status,  goals,  duties,  and  obligations;  and 
dharma — righteousness,  duty,  and  sacred  law.  According  to  this 
theory  or  principle,  the  achievement  of  spiritual  salvation  for  an 
individual,  as  well  as  the  harmony  and  stability  of  society,  lay  in 
the  pursuit  of  righteousness  by  all  members  of  the  community  but 
in  diverse  ways  appropriate  to  their  ages  and  stations  in  life  (see 
Theory  of  Caste,  ch.  5). 

The  caste  system  has  excited  much  investigation  as  well  as 
condemnation  in  the  modern  period.  At  its  core  lie  concepts  of 
hierarchy  and  social  separation  that  offend  notions  of  equality  and 
fraternity.  Many  abuses  crept  into  the  system,  notably  the  mis¬ 
treatment  of  those  groups  defined  as  being  without  caste. 
Nevertheless,  the  caste  system  was  functional  and  has  survived  in 
India,  even  among  non-Hindus,  for  thousands  of  years.  It  has  en¬ 
abled  the  larger  society  to  accommodate  a  great  variety  of di.screte 
groups  without  losing  cultural  cohesiveness  and  has  permitted 
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timctional  inohility  to  these  groups  without  jeopardizing  the  eon- 
stancy  of  theory.  History  and  anthropology  show  the  workings  ol 
the  caste  system  to  he  considerably  more  flexible  than  its  codifica¬ 
tion  implied  (see  Caiste  in  Operation,  ch.  5). 


Early  Empires  and  New  Religious  Movements 

The  literature  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  describes  16  majt)r 
kingdoms  or  tribal  republics  in  North  India  that  stretched  from 
present-day  Afghanistan  to  Bangladesh.  Vast  forests  had  been 
cleared  by  fire  and  had  given  way  to  agricultural  land  tilled  with 
plows  drawn  by  bullocks.  Many  towns  had  come  into  existence  as 
centers  of  trade,  indirstry,  and  luxurious  living.  The  hold  ofa  king 
on  his  throne,  no  matter  how  it  was  gained,  usually  was 
legitimized  by  priests  through  elaborate  ritual  sacrifices  to  the 
Vedic  gods.  The  popular  horse  .sacrifice  spectacularly  endorsed 
the  claim  of  the  king  to  his  domains  and  dependencies.  Over 
time,  hereditary  kingship  tended  to  replace  tribal  councils  in 
most  states,  and  although  there  were  many  non-Kshatriya  ruling 
dynasties,  kings  and  Brahmans  worked  together.  They  found 
ways  of  appropriating  revenue,  often  through  efficient  adminis¬ 
tration  or  the  use  of  Sudra  labor  in  clearing  and  tilling  lands.  The 
con.solidation  of  states  led  also  to  a  hardening  of  the  caste  system. 

Out  of  the  intellectual  and  social  ferment  of  the  sixth  centurx 
B.C.  grew  two  major  reform  movements.  Jainism  and  Buddhism 
(see  The  Great  Reforms,  ch.  3).  Both  were  rooted  in  the 
philosophical  soil  of  Hinduism  and  retained  a  belief  in  a  cycle  of 
birth  and  life,  caused  by  karma  (see  Glos.sary),  until  an  individual 
soul  is  liberated  from  the  cycle  by  union  with  the  universal.  But 
Jainism  and  Buddhism  offered  the  common  man  paths  to  libera¬ 
tion  other  than  the  sacrificial  rituals  enjoined  by  the  Brahmans. 
Each  stressed  ethical  behavior,  especially  the  practice  of  nonvio¬ 
lence,  or  ahimsa.  The  influence  of  these  teachings  on  Mahatma 
(iandhi  in  the  moderti  age  is  unmistakable. 

The  historical  scene  of  the  fourth  century  B.G.  and  after  is  il¬ 
luminated  by  evidence  from  many  sources,  not  least  by  Buddhist 
chronicles  and  Cireek  accounts.  Alexander  the  Great  continued 
marching  eastward  after  his  defeat  of  the  Archaemenitl  Empire. 
He  crossed  the  Indus  in  326  B.(^,  sailed  downstream,  and  then 
returned  to  Babylon,  where  he  died  before  consolidating  his  mil¬ 
itary  victories.  The  Hellenistic  kingdoms  established  by  his  gen¬ 
erals  in  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  became  links  between  Indie  and 
Greek  cultures.  Goins  and  .sculptures,  philosophy  and  art,  all  tes- 
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tity  to  tlu-  tniitivilnoss  ot  thosi'  links  lor  tiu*  ontiro  ro)^it)n. 

The  politic  al  pic  ture  of  North  India  was  siinpliiical  by  the  c'x- 
pansion  of  Maj^aclha,  a  kinj»cl()in  on  the  iniclclle  (Janj^es  Hiver,  to  a 
vast  empire'  eovt'iint'  thrc'e-cpiarters  ol  the  snl)eontinc'nt  from 
Kashmir  to  Mysore*,  Afi^hanistan  to  Bangladesh,  in  the  re'ign  of 
Asoka  (27.3-232  B.(7).  Magadha  benefitc'cl  frt)m  its  location  in  an 
alluvia)  plain  that  was  close  to  rich  iron  deposits  and  at  the  center 
of  major  trade-  routes.  The  military  skill  and  administrative  acu¬ 
men  of  snccc'ssive  rulers  converted  those  assets  into  pillars  of  a 
centralizc'd  empire'. 

(diandragupta,  who  founded  the  Mauryan  Dynasty,  had  his 
capital  at  Fataliputra,  near  present-clav  Patna  in  Bihar  (see  fig.  1). 
H  is  administration  was  describc'd  in  the  Arthasastra,  a  treatise  on 
goverennent  and  economics  ascribed  to  his  chief  Brahman  ad¬ 
viser,  Kautilya,  who  is  .sometimes  described  as  the  intellectual 
precursor  of  Niccold  Machiavelli.  The  Mauryan  state  supervised 
and  taxed  cultivation,  irrigation,  mining,  crafts,  textiles,  and 
trade.  A  large  standing  army  was  maintained  at  royal  expense,  as 
was  a  well-developed  espionage  system.  Administrative  officers 
were'  assisted  by  large  staffs;  cash  salaries  were  specified.  Prov¬ 
inces,  districts,  and  villages  were  governed  by  a  hierarchy  of  offi¬ 
cials,  mostly  drawn  from  the  local  notables  but  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  central  governors  and  inspectors.  Cities  and  towns  also  had 
their  own  officials  responsible  for  cleanliness,  fire  protection,  the 
welfare  of  foreigners,  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths,  and 
the  collection  of  taxes.  The  systems  of  land  revenue  adopted  by 
later  centralized  empires,  including  the  Mughal,  harked  back  to 
the  Mauryan  model. 

Military  expansion  was  called  to  a  halt  by  Asoka,  grandson  of 
Chandragupta,  once  he  had  subdued  the  powerful  kingdom  of 
Kalinga  in  the  southeast.  Thereafter,  Asoka  expounded  a  new' 
theory  of  social  responsibility,  or  (Ihamtrui,  as  the  basis  for  his  em¬ 
pire.  Dhamma  owed  much  to  Buddhism,  which  the  emperor  em¬ 
braced  as  his  personal  religion  and  which  he  encouraged  through 
his  patronage  of  the  monastic  orders  and  his  designation  of 
Buddhist  monks  as  missionaries-cum-ambassadors  to  feudatories 
and  neighboring  states.  Asoka’s  political  philosophy  and  law's 
w'ere  epitomized  in  his  edicts,  which  were  inscribed  on  pillars  and 
rock  surfaces  loc'ated  at  the  nodal  points  and  outer  reaches  of  his 
empire.  The  edicts  spelh'tl  out  moral  principles  of 
humanitarianism  in  conduct,  including  nonviolence  and  the 
tolerance  of  differences,  to  which  all  people  could  and  should  sub¬ 
scribe,  They  also  pnK’laimed  the  emperor’s  decision  to  renounce 
force  and  to  rule  his  domains  through  compassion  and  dhanviui . 
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Asoka  s  inkaitions  were  U()l)lt‘;  they  wfit-  also  realistic  in  a 
lictcnnlox  empire  whert'  (anatieisms  could  he  fatal.  But  he  pro- 
\  idt'd  no  institutions  capable  of  carryinji;  on  a  centralized  adminis¬ 
tration.  Recruitment  of  Officials  was  not  placed  on  a  meritocratic 
or  examination  system,  as  in  ('liiiia.  Loyalty  was  focused  on  the 
empt'ror  s  person  and  was  (|uickly  supplanted  alter  his  death. 
Strains  on  the  trt'asury  wert‘  heavy,  and  currency  became  de¬ 
based  in  the  later  Mauryan  times.  Within  100  years  of  his  death, 
Asoka  s  empire  had  dw'indled  back  to  Majiadha. 

The  political  map  of  the  subcontinent  af!;ain  became  a  mosaic 
of  kingdoms  with  fluctuating  boundaries.  Yet  the  same  centuries 
bridging  the  change  of  milleimiiim  saw  enoniious  growth  and 
syncreticism  in  intellectual,  artistic,  and  economic  life.  Organiza¬ 
tions  of  trade  guilds,  merchant  and  banking  houses,  and  caste  tri¬ 
bunals  gained  privilege,  autonomy,  and  wealth.  Undoubtedly, 
they  provided  the  social  stability  and  institutional  continuity  that 
allowed  cultural  and  economic  blossoming  to  take  place  despite 
political  fragmentation.  Moreover,  during  these  centuries  in¬ 
teraction  with  other  parts  of  the  world  was  high  and  trade  corres¬ 
pondingly  lucrative.  The  Hindu  social  system  was  flexible  enough 
in  practice  to  accommodate  within  itself  both  new  immigrants  and 
older  tribes  without  a  change  of  theory. 

The  most  important  kingdoms  and  dynasties  of  the  period 
200  B.C.  to  A.D.  300  embodied  these  qualities.  Without 
enumerating  them,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  Indo-Greeks  of 
the  northwest,  especially  for  their  contributions  to  numismatics. 
They  were  followed  by  the  Sakas,  who  established  themselves  in 
western  India  as  well  and  may  have  been  the  progenitors  of  the 
Rajputs  (see  table  A).  Another  Central  Asian  tribe  took  hold  in  the 
Peshawar  area  and  founded  the  Kushan  Dynasty.  At  its  height  the 
Kushan  Empire  extended  from  the  Oxus  (present-day  Amu 
Darya  River)  to  the  Ganges,  from  Khorasan  to  Benares  (Varanasi). 
It  was  a  crucible  of  trade  between  the  Indian,  Iranian,  Chinese, 
and  Roman  empires  and  controlled  the  famous  Silk  Road — 
reopened  by  Pakistan  and  China  in  the  1970s.  Kushan  rulers  were 
patrons  of  Buddhism,  Gandharan  art,  and  Sanskrit  literature. 
They  initiated  a  new  Saka  era  in  A.D.  78,  and  their  calendar  was 
officially  adopted  by  India  after  independence  in  1947. 

An  indigenous  power  rose  in  the  Deccan  (present-day 
Andhra  Pradesh)  and  ousted  the  Sakas  from  western  and  central 
India.  This  Satavahana  Dynasty  called  itself  Brahman,  and  its  rul¬ 
ers  upheld  the  varna-ashrama-dharnm  of  the  Hindu  scriptures. 
They  also  extended  patronage  to  Buddhists,  and  the  famous  rock 
temples  and  stupas  of  Ellora,  Amravati,  and  Nagarajunakinda  are 
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Ghats  in  Benares  (Varanasi) 
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Satavahana  legacies. 

South  of  the  Deccan  and  the  Krishna  River,  Peninsula  India 
formed  another  macroregion  in  which  three  Tamil-speaking  king¬ 
doms  jostled  with  each  other  (see  fig.  5).  Tamil  is  a  Dravidian  lan¬ 
guage  that  is  comparable  in  age  and  complexity  to  Sanskrit.  The 
Chola,  Chera,  and  Pandya  dynasties  are  referred  to  in  Greek  and 
Asokan  sources  as  lying  outside  Mauryan  control.  Nevertheless, 
they  adopted  the  principles  of  Brahmanic  supremacy  as  well  as 
Vedic  rites  and  received  Asoka’s  monk-ambassadors.  The  South 
Indian  equivalent  of  the  Ganges  as  a  nodal  core  of  civilization  was 
the  Gauvery  Basin.  Some  of  the  social  customs  bespoke  a  ma- 
trilineal  origin,  and  the  ranking  of  castes  was,  and  is,  different 
from  North  Indian  ranking.  For  example,  Kshatriyas  and  Vai- 
shyas  seldom  appear,  and  the  large  body  of  Sudra  castes  was  di¬ 
vided  into  left-handed  and  right-handed  sects  (see  Sectarianism, 
ch.  3).  The  agricultural  economy  of  the  south  depended  on  irriga¬ 
tion  based  on  small-scale  tanks  and  wells  that  were  locally  control¬ 
led.  The  gulf  between  Sudra  labor  and  landowning  Brahman 
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oM'ilords  prohahly  t'lmagetl  early  and  contrihiited  to  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  anti-Brahinan  feeling  in  eont'Mnporary  South  India. 

From  about  50  B.C.  to  A.D.  KM)  South  India  experienced  a 
great  literar\’  and  arti.stie  flowering,  which  in  Tamil  literature  is 
reft'i  red  to  as  the  Sangam  period.  The  polity  was  stable  and  de¬ 
centralized.  Regular  concourses  of  scholars  and  poets  were  held 
at  Madurai  uuder  royal  patronagt*.  Texts  were  compiled.  The  cul¬ 
tural  importance  of  .Madurai,  epitomized  in  the  .Meenakshi  Tem¬ 
ple,  came  early. 


The  Classical  Age 

The  classical  age  refers  to  the  two  centuries  after  about  A.  D. 
320  when  North  India  was  reunified  under  the  Gupta  Dynasty. 
VVTiters  of  the  early  twentieth  century  looked  on  this  period  as 
some  kind  of  utopia  and  fitted  the  reign  of  Marsha-vardhana  of 
Kanauj  (A.D.  606—47)  in  the  same  mold.  More  realistic  assess¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  recent  decades,  and  attention  has 
shifted  to  the  plentiful  source  materials  of  the  post-Gupta  period. 
If  not  utopian,  the  Gupta  age  was  certainly  a  golden  one,  in  which 
Hindu  culture  and  polity  matured  and  prosperity  was  wide¬ 
spread.  When  displacement  occurred  at  the  core,  peripheral  re¬ 
gions  perpetuated  the  classical  Hindu  model,  especially  in  South 
India. 

The  rise  and  expansion  of  the  Gupta  Dynasty  from  their 
home  base  in  Magadha  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Mauryas.  The 
victorious  campaigns  of  Samudragupta  from  Kashmir  to  the 
Deccan,  which  are  commemorated  on  an  Asokan  pillar  at  Al¬ 
lahabad,  and  the  matrimonial  alliances  of  his  son,  Chandragupta 
H,  show  that  the  kings  and  local  chieftains  of  the  entire  subconti¬ 
nent  were  either  uprooted,  made  tributary,  or  won  to  friendly 
compliance  by  the  Ciupta  emperors,  who  assumed  exalted  impe¬ 
rial  titles.  Their  direct  control,  however,  was  confined  to  the 
Ganges  Valley,  and  their  relationships  with  other  kings  and  chief¬ 
tains  had  a  feudal  cast.  The  Chipta  style  of  administration  was  less 
centralized  than  the  Mauryan  and  was  carried  out  through  pro¬ 
vincial.  district,  subdivisional,  and  village  officials  rather  than  by 
centrally  appointed  personnel. 

It  is  evident  from  excavations  and  from  the  contemporary  lit¬ 
erature  that  the  standard  of  living  in  Gupta  India  was  high  for 
most  people.  The  CJhinese  pilgrim  Fa-Hsien,  who  visited  India 
between  A.D.  399  and  414,  remarked  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
people,  the  smiMithness  of  administration,  and  the  leniency  of 
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punislniient  compared  with  (-'hiiui.  Another  ('hiiu-se  pilgrim, 
Hsuaii-'rsang,  who  travelc*d  in  the  area  in  the  seventli  century, 
made  similar  eomments,  hut  he  also  reported  on  the  c*,\istenee  of 
landless  labor  and  the  praetiec*  of  nntouehahility. 

The  concentration  of  formal  edneation  was  on  grammar, 
rhetoric'  and  eomposition,  logie  and  metaphysics,  medicine, 
mathcMnatic'S,  and  astronomy.  Aryabhatas  expositions  on  as¬ 
tronomy  in  A.D.  499  give  calculations  of  the  solar  year  and  the 
shape  and  movement  of  astral  bodies  with  an  accuracy  anticipat¬ 
ing  modern  science.  Astronomy  and  its  unscientific  but  popular 
cousin,  astrology,  were  based  on  an  active  study  of  mathematics. 
The  numerals  and  decimal  system  routinely  used  in  classical  India 
were  borrowed  by  the  Arabs  and  .so  passed  on  to  the  European 
world,  where  they  supplanted  the  Roman  system. 

Lexicons  of  the  Sanskrit  language  introduced  by  Panini  and 
Patanjali  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  Era  continued.  The 
great  literary  genius  of  Gupta  times,  however,  was  Kalidasa.  His 
dramas  also  throw  light  on  emerging  social  practices.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  there  was  a  difference  between  aristocratic  males,  women, 
and  servants,  not  only  in  behavior  and  speech  patterns  but  also  in 
actual  language.  The  former  spoke  Sanskrit,  the  language  of  the 
elite.  The  latter  two  categories  spoke  Prakrits,  the  vernacular  of 
the  common  people.  Prakrits  were  less  rigid  and  developed  rich 
regional  varieties  that  grew  into  the  many  different  languages  of 
North  India.  Kalidasa  and  other  religious  writers  of  the  period  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  status  of  women  was  being  lowered.  Early  mar¬ 
riage  for  girls  and  perpetual  celibacy  for  widows  was  advocated. 
Sanction  was  given  to  the  voluntary  immolation  of  a  widow  as  a 
pious  act;  the  first  record  of  the  practice  is  a  pillar  inscription  of 
510.  Women  who  opted  out  of  family  life  by  becoming  courte.sans, 
performing  in  theaters,  or  joining  Buddhist  nunneries  enjoyed  a 
larger  measure  of  freedom  than  their  married  sisters. 

The  last  of  the  imperial  Guptas  was  Skandagupta  (455-67), 
grand.son  of  Chandragupta  II.  Skandagupta  was  preoccupied  with 
warding  off  the  predatory  Huns  on  the  northwest  borders  of  the 
subcontinent.  Subsequent  Hun  invasions  shattered  the  unity  of 
North  India,  which  was  only  briefly  restored  by  Harsha-vardhana 
of  Kanauj.  The  Huns  were  gradually  absorbed  by  the  same  pro¬ 
cess  oflegitimization  and  Hinduization  as  the  Sakas  had  been,  and 
their  descendants  gave  rise  to  the  Rajputs.  The  classical  patterns 
of  civilization  realized  under  the  Guptas  were  sustained  by  their 
succes.sors  in  the  middle  Ganges  Valley  and  in  the  kingdoms  that 
emerged  from  the  breakup  of  the  Gupta  Empire.  Thus  the  de¬ 
cline  and  fall  of  the  Gupta  Empire  coincided  with  considerable 
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progress  luid  prosperity  in  the  outlying  regions.  South  India,  par- 
tieularly,  was  in  ascendance. 

South  India  had  its  own  territorial  and  interdynastic  con- 
Iliets,  some  of  which  had  significance  for  a  wider  area.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Chaliikyas  of  the  western  Deccan  played  an  important 
connecting  role  between  south  and  north  for  more  than  two  cen¬ 
turies.  Their  main  rivals  for  supremacy  in  the  strategic  and  pros¬ 
perous  area  of  the  Krishna-Tungahhadra  doab  were  the  Pallavas 
of  Kanchi  (near  present-day  Madras).  Both  the  Chalukyas  and  the 
Pallavas  were  orthodox  in  their  performance  of  Vedic  sacrifices 
and  their  support  of  Brahmans.  Both  dynasties  left  innumerable 
and  enduring  architectural  monuments  in  beautifully  carved 
stone  temples.  Perhaps  the  most  accessible  monuments  dating  to 
the  seventh  century  stand  on  the  sandy  shore  of  Mahaballipuram, 
near  Madras. 

The  Pallavas  maintained  the  maritime  traditions  of  their  Pan- 
dya  predecessors  and  enjoyed  close  trading  and  cultural  relations 
with  Southeast  Asia.  The  art,  architecture,  literature,  and  social 
customs  of  the  kingdoms  of  Kamboja  and  Champa  (present-day 
Indochina),  Pegu  and  Moulmein  (Burma),  and  Srivijaya  (Malaysia 
and  Indonesia)  show  the  strong  influence  of  the  Sanskrit  lan¬ 
guage,  Brahman  teachers,  and  Buddhist  beliefs.  Angkor  Wat  in 
Kampuchea  and  Borobudur  in  Indonesia  immortalize  Hindu- 
Buddhist  mythology  and  the  skill  of  stone  craftsmen.  The  nature 
of  the  relationship  between  India  and  what  some  European  schol¬ 
ars  deemed  “Greater  India”  has  not  been  precisely  determined. 
Colonization,  in  the  modern  sense  of  that  term,  seems  unlikely. 
The  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia  appear  to  have  been  attracted  to 
specific  aspects  of  Indian  civilization  and  to  have  borrowed  heav¬ 
ily  from  it,  but  they  did  so  in  accordance  with  their  own  cultural 
and  social  needs. 

A  more  assertive  outward  thrust  was  made  by  the  Chola 
Dynasty,  which  overthrew  the  Pallavas  in  the  ninth  century  and 
proceeded  to  overrun  most  of  Peninsula  India.  Chola  riders 
Rajaraja  (985-1014)  and  Rajendra  I  (1018-44)  also  invaded  and  an¬ 
nexed  parts  of  Sri  Lanka  and  Maldives.  They  sent  several  naval 
expeditions  against  the  Srivijaya  Empire,  which  controlled  the 
sea  route  to  China.  Chola  trade  with  China  is  well  documented, 
although  it  was  characteristically  referred  to  in  Chinese  chroni¬ 
cles  as  "tribute.  ’  The  Chola  navy  was  the  strongest  fleet  in  the  re¬ 
gion  for  some  time,  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  became  a  Chola  lake, 
lauded  by  Tamil  bards.  The  Chola  armies  were  large,  usually  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  wing  each  of  elephants,  horse  cavalry,  and  infantry. 
They  fought  inces.santly  on  the  Peninsula,  sacking,  plundering. 
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and  massac  ring  wliei  e  they  eon<inered.  Thereafter,  C'liola  ascen¬ 
dancy  was  maintained  less  by  force  than  hy  a  system  of  legitimiz¬ 
ing  local  chieftains  in  their  domains  in  return  for  recognition  of 
Clhola  ritual  sovereignty. 

The  ('hola  Empire  flourished  through  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  rich  Cauvery  Basin  formed  its  core.  The  rest  of  the  em¬ 
pire  was  divided  into  semiautonomous  provinces  and  districts. 
These  were  connected  hy  royal  roads  and  watered  by  well-de¬ 
signed  irrigation  systems.  Taxes  were  high,  amounting  to  one- 
third  of  the  produce,  but  appear  to  have  been  spent  mostly  within 
the  area  taxed  instead  of  being  siphoned  off  to  a  central  treasury. 
Officials  were  usually  paid  with  grants  of  land  carrying  revenue, 
not  in  cash. 

The  center  ofChola  social  and  economic  life  was  the  temple. 
Large  temples,  such  as  those  at  Tanjore  and  Srirangam,  took 
many  years  to  build  and  enjoyed  huge  annual  incomes  from  land, 
commerce,  and  the  offerings  of  devotees.  Temples  were  run 
then,  as  today,  as  multipurpose  institutions.  They  provided 
schooling,  employment,  and  assembly  halls.  They  acted  as 
moneylenders  to  the  cultivators  and  often  financed  commercial 
enterprises  abroad.  Temples  maintained  large  male  and  female 
staffs.  Devadasis  (female  servants  of  the  deity)  were  originally 
venerated  as  dedicated  dancers  of  the  Bharata  Natyam,  akin  to 
the  vestal  virgins  of  Greece  or  Rome.  Rut  the  system  was  abused, 
and  in  many  temples  devadasis  w  re  reduced  to  prostitution.  In 
Chola  and  post-Chola  times,  a  distinctive  style  of  temple  architec¬ 
ture  evolved.  This  was  characterized  by  a  series  of  stories  built 
above  the  shrine  of  the  chief  deity,  a  pillared  hall  placed  in  front  of 
the  main  sanctum,  and  an  enclosed  courtyard  in  which  the  com¬ 
plex  stood.  Later,  the  sculptured  tiers  constructed  over  the  gate¬ 
ways,  called  gopuram,  came  to  dominate  the  entire  structure. 
The  stone  decoration  of  temples  became  more  and  more  elabo¬ 
rate  as  their  size  and  functions  increased,  until  they  came  to  re¬ 
semble  palaces  housed  in  miniature  cities.  Chola  sculptures,  in 
bronze  and  in  stone,  are  among  the  artistic  masterpieces  of  the 
world.  The  image  of  the  dancing  Siva,  Nataraja,  is  world  famous. 

Sanskrit  was  the  language  of  theology  and  learning  in  South 
India,  as  it  was  in  North  India.  At  the  .same  time,  a  flourishing 
popular  literature  was  growing  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  often 
borrowing  Sanskrit  themes  and  vocabulary.  The  classic  Tamil 
Ramayana  of  Kamban  was  composed  in  the  twelfth  century.  De¬ 
votional  hymns  composed  in  Tamil,  Telugu,  Malayalam,  and 
Kannada — the  four  Dravidian  languages  of  South  India — gained 
wide  circulation  as  the  bhakti  movement  filtered  northward.  By 
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tlu'  enirly  iiu'dieval  ptM  iod  an  all-India  cultural  synthesis  had  taken 
place,  notwithstanding  political  haginentation. 

The  Coming  of  Islam  and  the  Delhi  Sultanate 

Islam  is  a  revealed  religion  propagated  by  the  Prophet 
Muhammad  in  the  early  seventh  century  (see  Islam,  ch.  3).  Islam 
gave  the  Arab  tribes  unity  and  zeal  for  moral  purpose  in  a  burst  of 
military  expansion.  By  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  the  Arabs 
had  extended  their  sway  westwaixl  into  North  Africa  and  Spain 
and  eastward  into  Iran  and  C'entral  Asia.  An  Arab  expedition  en¬ 
tered  Sind  and  Baluchistan  (in  present-day  Pakistan)  in  711  and 
gained  a  potential  foothold,  but  this  had  slight  effect  elsewhere  on 
the  subcontinent.  Arab  traders,  who  had  long  been  familiar  on  the 
west  coast,  were  now  supplemented  by  Muslim  teachers  and 
saints,  known  as  Sufis,  whose  influence  was  to  grow  over  the  cen¬ 
turies.  Only  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  did  Muslim  forces 
enter  northwest  India  and  find  a  base  for  the  thirteenth-century 
contpiest  of  Delhi  and  the  Indo-Gangetic  Plain. 

Coming  into  India  over  a  period  of  500  years  in  different 
guises  and  at  different  places,  therefore,  Islam  had  a  varied  im¬ 
pact.  This  depended  as  much  on  local  conditions  as  on  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  its  bearers.  It  is  not  sun^rising  then  that  no  uniform  or  sim¬ 
ple  answer  can  be  given  to  the  question  most  often  posed  in  the 
twentieth  century  about  I.slam  in  India,  i.e.,  were  Muslims  In¬ 
dian  or  alien?  On  the  one  hand,  Islam  gave  the  Central  Asian  and 
Afghan  tribes  a  faith  radically  different  from  the  beliefs  of  the 
Hindu-Buddhist  world  and  thus  prevented  them  from  being  as¬ 
similated,  as  had  all  previous  invaders  or  immigrants.  Indeed, 
members  of  the  Muslim  aristocracy  underlined  their  foreign 
lineage.  On  the  other  hand,  they  quickly  became  part  of  a  typi¬ 
cally  Indian  checkerboard  where  religious  identity  was  only  one 
factor  in  the  politico-military  game.  The  new  ruling  class  was  sus¬ 
tained  in  India  by  Indians,  both  Muslim  and  Hindu.  The  majority 
of  the  Muslim  population —  which  was  never  more  than  a  fraction 
of  the  total — consisted  of  converts  from  Hinduism  and  Buddhism 
and  their  descendants.  A  cultural  synthesis  working  in  both  direc¬ 
tions  was  clearly  visible  by  the  fourteenth  century  and  flowered  in 
the  Mughal  Empire.  During  the  thousand  years  dominated  by 
the  Rajputs,  Turks,  Afghans,  and  Mughals,  there  was  no  concept 
of  India  as  a  single  political  entity.  Earlier  patterns  of  interre¬ 
gional  and  supraregional  ambition  and  interaction  with  Central 
Asian  neighbors  continued  to  prevail. 
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Tiu'  (Ifatli  ot  Harsha-varclliana  in  647  t'lulfd  the  a^i'  ot  iiapc- 
rial  ur.it\  in  North  India.  Many  dynasties  jostled  lor  status  and 
tt'iritory.  Most  of  them  were  Hajpnts,  wliose  legendary  orif^ins, 
heroism,  and  ehivalry  ,u;ave  rise  to  a  romantie  body  ot  literature 
and  folklore.  Kajpnt  propensities  tor  warfare  led  to  the  eonstrue- 
tii)n  of  impressive  fortres.ses.  Rajputs,  men  and  women  alike, 
treated  war  as  a  grand  pag(*ant  or  a  seasonal  sport.  J3eath  on  the 
battlefield  was  the  highest  honor  for  a  warrior;  women  preferred 
immolation  by  fire  to  dishonor  or  eaptnre.  Rajput  rulers  paid 
seant  attmition  to  eomnuuee,  whieh  dt'elined,  or  to  agriculture. 
They  were  maintained  by  a  (luasi-feudal  system  of  distributing  ag¬ 
ricultural  produce  that  increased  the  number  of  beneficiaries  at 
the  e\|iense  of  the  peasant-cultivator.  Neither  the  Rajputs  nor 
tlu'ir  Rrahman  ad\  iser.s  were  interested  in  the  world  beyond  the 
circle  of  their  dynastic  rivalries.  Ai  Biruni,  a  In  illiant  Arab  visitor 
of  the  eleventh  century,  summed  up  his  impressions  thus;  “The 
Indians  believe  that  there  is  no  country  but  theirs,  no  nation  like 
theirs,  no  king  like  theirs,  no  religion  like  theirs,  no  science  like 
theirs. 

Cailtural  introversion  was  united  with  geopolitical  and 
strategic  unawareness.  The  Rajputs  failed  to  comprehend  the 
rt‘\()lutionary  significance  of  Islamic  advances  that  were  slowly 
but  steadily  pushing  eastward.  Ultimately,  a  small  chieftain  in  the 
Punjab  was  left  alone  to  face  a  new  and  formidable  power  based  in 
(ihazni  (in  contemporary  Afghanistan)  without  benefit  of  allies. 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni  (979- 1030)  was  lured  by  the  proverbial  wealth 
of  India  to  lead  a  series  of  destructive  raids  against  Hindu  tem¬ 
ples.  Having  replenished  his  treasury,  he  campaigned  in  Central 
Asia  with  ecjual  brilliance,  but  he  turned  again  to  India  for  gold, 
slaves,  and  builders.  Mahmud’s  attacks  on  the  temples  of 
Mathura,  Thanaswar,  Kanauj,  and  the  renowned  Somnath  fused 
iconoclasm  with  greed  and  left  a  permanent  imprint  of  terror  on 
the  Hindu  psyche.  Although  a  patron  of  learning,  he  was  remem¬ 
bered  only  as  a  symbol  of  the  unclean  barbarian  (nilechcha) .  His¬ 
torically,  Ghazni  s  conciuest  of  the  Punjab  provided  a  base  for  the 
more  serious  efforts  of  Muhammad  of  Ghor  two  centuries  later. 
The  Rajput  rulers  meanwhile  appeared  to  have  learned  nothing. 
Their  military  tactics  were  unchanged,  and  they  succumbed  to 
the  sw  ift  horsemanship  of  the  Afghans  and  Turks. 

A  new  Muslim  sultanate  was  established  at  Delhi  by  Iltut- 
mish  (1206-36).  Delhi  commanded  a  strategic  .spur  in  the  North 
Indian  plains.  The  urge  to  conquer  outward  from  Delhi  was 
strong,  and  within  100  years  the  sultanate  had  extended  its  sway 
east  to  Bengal  and  south  to  the  Deccan.  It  was  subject  to  con- 
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tinued  pressure  from  the  northwest,  however,  as  well  as  from  dis¬ 
placed  rulers  and  independent-minded  nobles. 

The  sultanate  period  was  one  of  continuous  flux.  There  were 
five  dynasties;  Slave  (1206-90);  Khalji  (1290-1320);  Tughlaq 
(1320-1413);  Sayyid  (1414-51);  and  Lodi  (1451-1526).  Each 
gained  the  throne  by  violence.  The  territories  controlled  by  the 
sultans  expanded  and  contracted.  The  sultans  of  Delhi  based  their 
laws  on  the  Quran  and  sharia  (Islamic  law)  and  demanded  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  special  protection  tax  from  their  non-Muslim  subjects, 
but  they  did  not  attempt  to  change  or  abolish  Hindu  law  or  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  customary  social  practices.  The  centers  of  their  rule 
were  urban;  military  camps  and  trading  posts  provided  the  nuclei 
for  towns. 

The  rural  countryside  saw  little  of  the  new  rulers  save  in  mil¬ 
itary  campaigns,  but  the  peasants  were  required  to  sustain  yet 
another  set  of  revenue  collectors.  One  sultan  made  an  attempt  to 
systematize  and  unify  the  land  tax  as  well  as  urban  taxes  and  to  in¬ 
stitute  a  centralized  bureaucracy  over  his  domains,  but  his  effort 
was  abortive.  Agriculture  in  North  India  had  improved  as  a  result 
of  new  irrigation  methods —  including  what  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Persian  wheel — and  a  few  canals  were  constructed.  Pro¬ 
longed  political  instability  and  the  brutalization  of  the  peasantry 
were  not  conducive  to  prosperity,  however.  The  depletion  of  the 
land  became  a  conspicuous  feature  of  nineteenth-century  India. 
In  partial  compensation,  perhaps,  the  sultanate  period  saw  an  im¬ 
petus  given  to  trade  and  industry  by  the  free-spending  habits  of 
the  new  aristocracy  and  their  links  with  the  larger  Islamic  world. 
Native  artisans  skilled  in  metalwork  and  stonework,  as  well  as  tex¬ 
tiles,  took  to  the  new  patronage  with  alacrity.  Entire  jatis  (see 
Glossary)  of  craftsmen  sometimes  converted  to  Islam  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  being  employed  in  state  factories.  Coins  from  this  period 
are  plentiful  and  indicate  a  remonetarization  of  the  economy. 

One  historic  achievement  of  the  sultanate  was  to  protect  the 
Indian  subcontinent  fi'om  the  devastations  of  the  Mongols. 
Through  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the  western 
marches  of  the  sultanate  held  firm  against  the  progeny  of  Genghiz 
Khan.  The  sack  of  Delhi  in  1398  by  Timur  (Tamerlane)  provided 
the  one  bitter  taste  of  what  was  suffered  in  large  parts  of  Asia  and 
Eastern  Europe.  The  Mongols,  for  their  part,  provided  an  indi¬ 
rect  service  to  the  subcontinent  by  cutting  off  the  flow  of  Central 
Asian  and  Afghan  freebooters.  Thereafter,  an  increasing  number 
of  the  nobility  were  of  Indian  birth.  This  facilitated  a  cultural  re¬ 
naissance — a  cross-fertilization  of  Rajput  and  Muslim  arts.  The 
results  are  visible  today  in  architecture,  as  at  the  Quwwat-ul- 
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Islam  Mosque  in  Delhi;  in  Hindustani  classical  music,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  as  performed  in  India,  Pakistan,  and 
Bangladesh;  in  language,  as  Hindi,  Urdu,  Punjabi,  and  Bengali 
literature  testify;  and  in  painting,  as  the  introduction  of  paper  and 
illuminated  manuscripts  from  Persia  transformed  Rajput  and  Jain 
depictions. 

Popular  religions  were  also  influenced  by  the  uncompromis¬ 
ing  monotheism,  the  simple  rituals,  the  devout  faith,  and  the  so¬ 
cial  equality  of  Islam.  Bhakti  cults  originating  with  the  Tamil 
saints  gained  followers  in  the  north.  Sufi  pirs,  or  teachers, 
merged  into  the  prevailing  pattern  of  itinerant  holy  men.  Certain 
individual  Sufis,  such  as  Nizamuddin  Auliya,  who  tried  to  per¬ 
form  the  service  of  conscience  to  the  crown,  continued  to  be  ven¬ 
erated  in  the  twentieth  century.  A  number  of  casteless  sects 
arose,  notably  those  named  after  Kabir  and  Nanak  Dev.  If  not 
self-consciously  syncretists,  both  men  expressed  a  profound  cul¬ 
tural  trend  when  they  asserted  that  God  is  One,  irrespective  of 
whether  He  is  addressed  as  Allah  by  Muslims  or  Ram  by  Hindus. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  Islamic  ideology  was  posited 
as  being  in  irreconcilable  conflict  with  Brahmanic  thought.  The 
evangelical  and  intolerant  attitudes  of  the  ulama  led  them  to  advo¬ 
cate  far  more  harshness  in  dealing  with  feudatories,  merchants, 
and  cultivators — who  were  usually  Hindu — than  the  sultan  might 
find  politically  expedient.  No  political  science  evolved  to  enable  a 
sultan  simultaneously  to  obey  Quranic  injunctions,  to  be  equally 
just  to  all  his  subjects,  and  to  administer  a  settled  population  effi¬ 
ciently.  He  was  bound  to  antagonize  one  or  another  section  of 
those  on  whose  loyalty  his  rule  depended.  Equally  important,  no 
system  of  peaceful  succession  or  legitimization  of  force  evolved. 
Every  strong  man  was  a  potential  ruler  or  rebel.  By  the  early  six¬ 
teenth  century.  North  India  was  once  again  a  congeries  of  king¬ 
doms,  ruled  by  Turks,  Afghans,  and  Rajputs.  The  Muslim  ruling 
class  looked  down  on  its  infidel  subjects,  and  the  old  Hindu  ruling 
class  despised  the  new  conquerors  as  barbarians. 

A  similarly  multifaceted  interaction  between  new  and  old, 
Muslim  and  Hindu,  took  place  in  South  India.  Ambitious  sultans 
of  Delhi  waged  war  in  the  Deccan  and  briefly  established 
superiority.  In  1347  a  military  governor  broke  away  to  create  the 
Bahmani  kingdom,  which  subsequently  devolved  into  five  states 
that  had  mixed  Turkish  and  Indian  Muslim  ruling  classes.  They 
initiated  a  process  of  cultural  synthesis  visible  today  in  the  city  of 
Hyderabad.  (The  state  of  Hyderabad  was  the  residual  successor  of 
the  Bahmani  kingdom  and  continued  to  exist  as  a  princely  state  in 
subordinate  alliance  with  the  British  until  1948,  when  it  was  an- 
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nexftl  by  India.)  Oultnral  Iloworinj'  in  tlu*  nu-dicval  period  was 
expressed  in  vij'orons  .seboois  ol Deeeani  aribiteetnre  and  paint¬ 
ing.  The  military  and  revenne-eolleeting  institutions  of  the 
Bahmani  kingdom  were  similar  to  those  of  the  sidtanate.  Efforts 
to  gain  more  booty  or  territory  led  to  constant  tlispntes  with  the 
powerful  Vijayanagar  Empire  to  the  south  over  control  of  the  fer¬ 
tile  Doab  between  the  Krishna  and  Tnngabhadra  ri\  ers. 

Vijayanagar  w'as  founded  in  northern  Karnataka  b\  two 
Andhra  princes  in  1336.  They  rapidly  expanded  their  domains 
southward  to  inchitle  Madurai  and  westwarrl  to  include  tin*  port  of 
Goa.  They  were  unable  to  control  the  whole  of  the  east  cx)ast  or 
the  extreme  sonthwe.st  coast,  both  of  which  were  dotted  with 
Hindu  and  Muslim  principalities.  The  Vijayanagar  Empire  en¬ 
couraged  trade.  Its  capacity  to  wage  war  depended  on  a  constant 
supply  of  horses  imported  from  abroad  and  the  maintenance  of  in¬ 
ternal  roads  and  commnnications.  Its  merchant  guilds  enjo\ed  a 
wide  sphere  of  operation  and  counterbalanced  the  power  of  land- 
owners  and  Brahmans  in  court  politics.  Among  the  nn)st  eiiter- 
prising  of  the  merchant  castes  were  the  Ghettis,  whose  operations 
throughout  South  India  and  Southeast  Asia  carried  forward  a  trad¬ 
ition  from  Chola  times  that  is  noticeable  today.  But  India  s  com¬ 
merce  and  shipping  eventually  passed  largely  into  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  and  special  facilities  for  foreign  traders  were  provided 
by  the  emperor.  Arabs  and  Portuguese  jostled  for  influence  and 
control  of  Indian  ports,  and  in  1510  CJoa  passed  into  Portuguese 
hands. 

The  rulers  of  Vijayanagar  were  also  great  temple  builders. 
Scholars  estimate  that  over  2,000  temples  dedicated  to  a  variety  of 
deities  were  constructed  in  Peninsula  India  between  1300  and 
1700.  The  greatest  among  them  was  the  Sri  V^enkateshwara  Tem¬ 
ple  at  Tirupati,  which  in  the  mid-1980s  continued  its  wide-rang¬ 
ing  activities.  Temples  received  shares  of  re^'enne  from  villages  as 
well  as  gifts  of  money  and  kind.  Temples  invested  their  funds  in 
irrigation  works,  trade,  and  even  in  foreign  enteq^rises.  They  be¬ 
came  major  landowning  and  land-managing  institutions  and  were 
partially  responsible  for  the  considerable  extension  of  cultivation 
in  new  lands  that  took  place.  Socially  and  intellectually,  however, 
the  temples  were  a  conservative  force.  They  sponsored  no  debate 
with  the  vital  new  religion,  Islam.  Nor  were  temples  the  initiators 
of  the  bhakti  movement,  which  attracted  adherents  all  over  India. 
It  was  not  the  South  Indian  temples  but  the  seven  sacred  sites  of 
Hindu  pilgrimage  that  served  to  diffuse  common  beliefs  and  com¬ 
mon  life-styles  throughout  the  subcontinent  (see  Ceremonial  Ob¬ 
servances,  ch.  3). 
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Less  liy  design  than  hy  c-iieuinstanee,  the  Vijayanagar  Em¬ 
pire  became  a  bridge  between  south  and  north,  old  and  new, 
Hindu  and  Muslim.  Its  methods  of  recruiting  armies,  administer¬ 
ing  districts,  and  collecting  revenues  through  sets  of  inter¬ 
mediaries  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Bahmani  kingdoms  and  the 
sultanate.  That  is,  they  all  had  institutions  of  a  feudal  nature  sup¬ 
porting  garrison  states.  Military  rivalry  between  the  V'ijayanagar 
and  Bahmani  states  long  absorbed  their  energies.  When  the  five 
Muslim  kingdoms  united  to  defeat  Vijayanagar  at  the  decisive 
Battle  of  Talikota  in  1565,  the  Peninsula  was  opened  to  the  new 
power  of  the  north — the  .Mughals. 


The  Mughal  Era 

In  the  early  sixteenth  century  India  was  fragmented  among 
numerous  (quarrelsome  Hindu  and  Muslim  rulers  q^residing  over 
regional  states.  The  rulers  of  Delhi  and  the  Punjab  looked  to  the 
northwest  for  allies  and  became  vulnerable  to  events  in  Central 
Asia.  Shifts  of  power  there  qiushed  Babur  of  Ferghana  (in  q^resent- 
day  Uzbek  Soviet  Socialist  Reqmblic)  .southward,  first  to  Kabul 
and  thence  to  Delhi,  where  he  founded  a  dynasty  that  lent  its 
name  to  the  next  200  years  and  became  a  synonym  for  wealth, 
qjower,  and  opulence. 

Babur  was  descended  from  both  Genghiz  Khan  and  Timur. 
He  combined  physical  strength  and  courage  with  chivalry,  mili¬ 
tary  ability  and  ardor  with  a  sophisticated  aq^preciation  of  nature 
and  the  arts.  Babur  had  a  vivid  personality  that  enabled  him  to  be¬ 
come  rider  of  Hindustan  and  to  generate  a  following  sufficient  to 
sustain  his  son  Humayun  through  vicissitudes  and  to  place  his 
grandson  Akbar  firmly  in  the  seat  of  power.  Babur  gained  control 
of  northwest  India  after  defeating  Ibrahim  Lodi  in  1526  at  the  first 
Battle  of  Panipat.  Having  decided  to  stay  on  in  India,  Babur  had 
to  overcome  the  qiowerful  Rajput  confederacy  to  the  west,  led  by 
Rana  Sangha,  in  a  hard-fought  battle.  Superior  Mughal  cavalry 
and  artillery  prevailed  over  the  larger  armies  of  the  Rajputs. 
Babur  next  subdued  Afghan  contenders  to  the  Lodi  throne  from 
the  east.  He  died  in  1530  before  he  could  consolidate  his  con- 
(qiiests,  but  he  left  as  legacies  his  memoirs  (Bahur-Nama),  gar¬ 
dens  in  Kabul,  Lahore,  and  Agra,  and  de.scendants  who  inherited 
his  qualities,  albeit  in  different  c*ombinations.  At  his  request  he 
was  buried  in  Kabul. 

Historians  often  compare  the  early  empire  of  the  Mughals  to 
the  contemporaneous  Safavid  Empire  in  Iran,  Ottoman  Empire 
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in  Turkey,  and  Manchu  Empire  in  (Jhina.  Territories  were  simi¬ 
larly  vast,  administrative  records  detailed,  written  accounts  by 
residents  and  foreign  visitors  plentiful,  and  idtimate  sidjordina- 
tion  to  one  form  or  another  of  European  control  comparable. 
Diaries  and  paintings  add  personal  depth  to  valuable  source  mat¬ 
erials.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Mughal  era  has 
stimulated  a  considerable  body  of  research,  commentary,  and  fic¬ 
tional  writing.  Some  key  (piestions  recur  in  such  writings  but  re¬ 
ceive  inconclusive  answers.  Who  was  the  greatest  of  the  six  gieat 
Mughals?  Why  did  the  Mughal  Empire  disintegrate  so  rapidly 
lifter  the  death  of  Aurangzeb  in  1707?  And,  most  challenging  of 
all,  why  was  the  Mughal  Empire,  despite  its  high  volume  of  trade, 
sophisticated  products,  immense  wealth,  and  constant  economic  ac¬ 
tivity,  unable  to  generate  industrialization  and  general  prosperity? 

Individuals  in  contemporary  India,  Pakistan,  Afghanistan, 
and  Bangladesh  incline  differently  toward  each  of  the  great  Mug¬ 
hals.  Some  are  attracted  to  the  pioneer,  Babur.  Others  lean  to  his 
great-great-grandson,  Shah  Jahan  (1628-57),  who  left  to  posterity 
such  imperishable  monuments  as  the  Taj  Mahal  in  Agra  and  the 
Jama  Masjid  in  Delhi,  among  numerous  others.  Shah  Jahan’s 
father,  Jahangir  (160.5-27),  ruled  through  the  empress  Nur  Jahan 
for  much  of  his  reign  but  is  remembered  for  his  encouragement  of 
painting  and  the  construction  of  the  Badshah  Ma.sjid  in  Lahore 
and  the  gardens  of  Srinagar.  Nevertheless,  the  two  towering  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  Mughal  era  were  Akbar  (1.5.56-1605)  and  Aurangzeb 
(16.58-1707).  Each  expanded  the  empire  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  square  kilometers.  Both  were  able  and  meticulous 
administrators  with  genuine  concern  for  the  welfare  of  their  sub¬ 
jects.  But  they  represented  opposite  qualities  of  leadership  and 
are  often  evaluated  according  to  the  religious  preferences  of  the 
observer.  Akbar  stood  forth  as  father  of  all  his  subjects,  the  vast 
majority  of  whom  were  Hindu.  Aurangzeb  was  a  pious  Muslim 
who  attempted  to  restore  the  i^dge  of  orthodox  Islam  in  an  alien 
and  heterodox  environment.  Moreover,  Akbar  was  the  con¬ 
solidator  of  Mughal  power  and  Aurangzeb  the  inheritor  of  100 
years  of  the  Pax  Mughali;  the  circumstances  they  fa  d  as  rulers 
were  different.  Both  excite  admiration  and  criticism.  Akbar  fit  the 
mold  of  a  classical  Indian  emperor  spreading  patronage  among  all 
faiths  and  sections  of  the  population.  This  offended  orthodox 
Muslims,  who  viewed  it  as  apostasy.  Aurangzeb  was  admired  for 
his  military  ability  and  his  single-minded  zeal  but  has  been  much 
criticized  for  pursuing  a  debilitating  war  for  20  years  in  the 
Deccan  and  for  profoundly  alienating  his  Hindu  subjects. 

Akbar’s  qualities  surfaced  early  and  lasted  his  lifetime.  As  a 
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solditT  he  was  iioti-d  for  liis  liglitiiiiij;  iiiarclu's  and  physical 
stamina.  Althonjih  l  eUmtless  against  those  who  did  not  submit,  he 
chose  not  to  cany  on  an  endless  war  of  attrition  against  Kajpnt 
strongholds  in  the  desert.  Instead,  he  treated  Rajpnt  chieftains 
with  respect  and  contracted  matrimonial  alliances  with  some. 
Kajpnt  generals  went  on  to  lead  Mnghal  armies  to  vic  tory  else¬ 
where,  enjoying  spc'cial  privilc'ges  and  joining  the  existing  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  Persian,  Turk,  and  Afghan  Muslims.  Rajpnt  princesses 
ht'came  mothers  to  fntnre  emperors  and  enjoyed  considerable 
freedom  of  belic'f  within  the  women  s  (piarters  of  the  palace. 

Akbar  was  a  statesman  with  large  views  who  was  also  a  bril¬ 
liant  administrator.  He  had  a  rare  capacity  of  inspiring  work  and 
dedication  in  others  and  coordinating  that  work.  Hindu  advisers, 
such  as  Raja  Toclar  Mai,  helped  to  draw  np  nniform  laws  and  effi¬ 
cient  schemes  of  revenue  collection  and  assessment  that  reflected 
the  inherited  custom  of  India  and  were  so  accepted.  Akbar  de¬ 
lighted  in  intellectual  interchange,  encouraging  debate  around 
him  and  engaging  in  theological  argument  and  philo.sophical  dis¬ 
cussion  w'ith  scholars  and  priests  of  different  denominations — 
.Muslim,  Hindu,  and  Christian.  He  possessed  a  personal  mag¬ 
netism  that  drew  the  best  men  in  the  empire  to  his  service.  And 
Akbar’s  empire  was  large,  taking  in  Ciujarat,  Bengal,  Qandahar, 
Orissa,  Sind,  Baluchistan,  and  parts  of  the  Deccan  (see  fig.  3). 

Akbar  administered  his  empire  on  the  basis  of  partnership 
with  the  Rajputs,  the  integration  or  reconciliation  of  communities 
within  it,  and  the  organization  of  government  around  a  loyal  and 
graded  imperial  se-  vice.  In  1564  Akbar  lifted  existing  bans  on 
temple  building  by  Hindus  and  in  1579  abolished  the  special  tax 
paid  by  non- Muslims.  Faced  with  criticism  from  the  ulama, 
Akbar  declared  him.self  to  be  the  final  arbiter  in  any  disputes  of 
law  derived  from  tht'  Quran  and  sharia.  He  backed  his  claim  to  au¬ 
thority  in  Islam  with  his  unquestioned  authority  as  head  of  the 
state.  In  1580  he  initiated  a  syncretic  court  religion  called  the 
Din-i-Ilahi  (Divine  Faith),  which  might  have  bolstered  a  god-king 
cult.  In  theory,  the  new  cult  demanded  only  loyalty  to  the  em¬ 
peror  and  was  compatible  with  any  religion.  In  practice,  its  rituals 
and  its  content  offended  Muslims  in  the  aristocracy.  Their  sup¬ 
port  went  to  the  orthodox  against  the  eclectic  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  details  of  Akbar’s  administration  ha\'e  been  recorded  in 
the  monumental  work  by  Abul  Fazl,  the  Ain-i-Akhari .  Its  .several 
volumes,  supplemented  with  muster  and  revenue  records  from 
the  different  provinces  of  the  Mughal  Empire  under  later  rulers, 
give  a  fairly  complete  picture  of  Mughal  administration  and 
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Soiirtf:  Based  on  information  from  R.C.  Majumdar,  H.C.  Raychaudhuri,  and  K.  Datta. 
An  Advanced  History  of  India,  New  York,  1956,  489;  Michael  Edwards,  A  His¬ 
tory  of  India:  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day,  Bombay,  1961,  18,3; 
and  C.  Collin  Davies,  An  Historical  Atlas  of  the  Indion  Peninsula,  London,  19.59, 
511. 
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economic  history.  Akhiir  created  a  graded  imperial  service  in 
which  remuneration  was  rendered  in  cash,  not  in  land  grants.  Its 
members  were  called  ttuinsahdars,  holding  appointment  from 
the  emperor.  They  provided  and  maintained  cavalry  and  foot  sol¬ 
diers  in  accordance  with  their  rank  and  served  in  whatever  place 
or  capacity  the  emperor  ordered.  The  empire  was  divided  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  purposes  into  provinces  and  districts  similar  in  con¬ 
figuration  to  earlier  and  later  divisions.  The  military-political 
functions  of  administration  (nawabi)  were  separated  from  the  fi¬ 
nancial  (deicani)-  the  supremacy  of  the  imperial  treasury  was  al¬ 
ways  upheld.  By  giving  officials  high  status  and  high  salaries  but 
no  heritable  land,  Akbar  was  able  to  recruit  to  the  service  of  the 
empire  men  possessing  e.xceptional  ability  but  lacking  the  where¬ 
withal  to  revolt. 

The  mansabdari  system  was  the  backbone  of  the  Mnghal 
Empire.  It  suffered  from  certain  institutional  drawbacks,  how¬ 
ever,  which  surfaced  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  contributed  to  the  administrative  and  economic  decline  of  the 
empire.  The  main  drawbacks  were  the  lack  of  objective  or  uni¬ 
form  standards  of  recruitment;  the  personal  focus  of  loyalty;  the 
gradual  substitution  of  jagirs  (land  revenue  grants)  for  cash 
salaries;  and  the  clash  between  a  natural  hereditary  tendency  and 
the  right  of  the  emperor  to  resume  the  title  and  property  of  a  dead 
nobleman  and  make  fresh  appointments.  The  nobility,  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  higher  ranks  of  mansabdars,  became  factionalized. 
They  supported  different  contenders  to  the  throne  in  a  fratricidal 
war  of  succession  in  1657-58  and  did  not  act  as  a  unifying  force 
during  the  court  wrangles  of  the  eighteenth  century.  More  im¬ 
portant  over  the  long  run,  the  Mughal  nobility  not  only  failed  to 
identify  with  the  land  or  the  people — except  in  the  case  of  the  Raj¬ 
puts,  who  were  traditionally  confirmed  in  their  hereditary  chief¬ 
tainships — but  also  became  an  additional  burden. 

The  empire  was  financed  primarily  by  land  revenue;  fresh 
conquests  and  other  taxes  supplemented  this  main  source  of  in¬ 
come.  Under  Akbar,  Todar  Mai  systematized  an  equitable 
method  of  land  assessment  according  to  soil  and  productivity, 
specified  the  percentages  to  be  paid  to  the  state  in  fixed  settle¬ 
ments,  and  regulated  the  places  and  means  of  collection. 
Economic  historians  have  looked  at  the  effects  of  the  Mughal  sys¬ 
tems  of  revenue  collection  in  the  context  of  their  administrative 
practices  for  answers  to  questions  on  economic  growth  or  its  ab¬ 
sence.  The  multiplicity  of  food  and  cash  crops  in  India,  aristocrat¬ 
ic  interest  in  horticulture  and  irrigation,  a  plentifiil  supply  of  land, 
and  the  Pax  Mughali  ensured  prosperity  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
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till  \ .  Asiaiiist  these  facts  are  set  the  coercive  and  rapacious  aspects 
of  Mughal  rule.  Revenue  was  nsnally  collected  in  cash,  so  that  in¬ 
creases  in  demand,  combined  with  monetization  of  the  economy 
and  changes  in  price  structure,  put  heavier  and  heavier  burdens 
on  th(‘  cultivator,  (/'ultivation  of  the  land  and  the  payment  of  re- 
\  enue  to  the  state  were  defined  as  duties,  and  refusal  was  treated 
as  rebellion.  Sometimes  whole  villages  were  abandoned  when  the 
pressure  became  too  great. 

Pressures  increased  when  the  practice  of  cash  salaries  gave 
way  to  the  allotment  aijafiirs.  Scholars  estimate  that  in  the  seven- 
tt'enth  century  more  than  50  percent  of  the  empire  lay  with  jflgir.v 
allotted  to  a  few  hundred  noblemen.  Jagirs,  however,  were 
neither  alienable  nor  heritable,  and  the  officers  were  subject  to 
fre*{juent  and  abrupt  transfers  and  reallocation  ofjagirs.  There¬ 
fore,  the  highest  ranking  had  no  regard  for  the  long-term  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  land  to  restrain  them  in  their  immediate  extractions 
from  it.  Their  demands  had  a  multiplier  effect  all  down  the  line  of 
intermediaries  who  had  rights  to  some  share  of  produce.  The  ac¬ 
tual  cultivator  was  left  w’ith  little  or  no  surplus  to  reinvest  in  the 
land.  Productivity  remained  static  or  declined.  Famines  were  not 
unknown.  The  pressure  of  the  ruling  class  inhibited  the  very  ex¬ 
tension  of  cultivation  they  sought  and  created  conflict  between 
the  Mughal  nobility  and  their  collaborators  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  traditional  Indian  landowners  and  peasants  on  the  other.  Re¬ 
bellions  of  the  latter  sometimes  took  on  a  regional  or  religious 
complexion,  but  the  Jat  and  Sikh  uprisings  during  the  reign  of  Au- 
rangzeb  reflected  economic  problems. 

E(iually  critical  accounts  are  rendered  of  the  nonagricultural 
sectors  of  the  Mughal  economy.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  India  was  a  leading  country  in  manufactures,  at  the 
least  on  a  par  with  preindustrial  Europe  and  China.  The  flow  of 
commodities  by  land  and  sea  increased  substantially  and  was 
stimulated  by  the  pvddic  works  and  private  opulence  of  the 
period.  .Merchants  and  shipbuilders,  both  Hindu  and  Muslim, 
were  exceedingly  wealthy.  Their  influence  in  the  courts  of  coastal 
provinces,  such  as  Gujarat,  was  considerable.  Different  regions 
specialized  in  the  production  of  a  variety  of  textiles,  including 
silk,  which  found  markets  throughout  the  world.  Fruits,  dye¬ 
stuffs,  sugar,  spices,  saltpeter,  and  stonework,  metalwork,  and 
woodwork  formed  the  bulk  of  other  exports.  Artisans  were  mar¬ 
velously  skilled,  and  although  they  worked  with  rudimentary 
tools,  they  could  produce  virtually  any  article  on  demand,  from 
European-style  ships  to  cannon  to  chiseled  marble.  The  markets 
for  Indian  g(K)ds  were  expanding,  especially  in  Europe,  from 
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wliicli  contiiuMit  came  merchants,  shippers,  and  adventurers  to 
car\  t“  out  footholds  within  the  domain.  New  ideas  vveia*  in  t  ircnla- 
tion 

X'arions  explanations  have  heen  ottered  tor  the  failure  of 
these  factors  to  produce  economic  change  and  growth  in  India. 
Historian  Tapan  Raychandhuri  points  to  the  extreme  speciali/a- 
tion  of  function,  frozen  in  jati  or  caste,  as  a  disincentive  to  artisan 
mohility.  Labor-intensive  technology  did  not  give  way  to 
machine  tt'chnology  in  a  land  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  skilled  and 
cheap  labor.  Moreover,  the  intellectual  curiosity  of  the  Mughal 
nobility  so  evident  in  philosophy,  literature,  and  the  arts  did  not 
extend  to  mechanics.  The  gentleman  tinker  or  farmer  did  not 
(‘xist.  Professor  Barrington  Moore  stresses  the  economically  de¬ 
pressing  effects  of  the  emperor’s  claims  on  land  and  goods  on  the 
death  of  their  owner.  Conscious  of  the  risk  of  forfeiture,  the  Mug¬ 
hal  nobility  engaged  in  con.spicuons  consumption.  Extreme  fru¬ 
gality  and  nondisclosure  of  assets  was  the  usual  practice  of  Hindu 
merchants.  In  neither  case  did  wealth  translate  into  capital.  The 
inditterence  of  the  Mughal  court  to  events  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  maintenance  of  an  adecpiate  navy  to  protect  India’s  tradi¬ 
tional  shipping  rights  inevitably  led  to  a  decline  in  the  ability  of 
Itidians  to  participate  in  transoceanic  trade  and  to  adopt  the  new 
organizational  techniques  of  European  companies.  Further,  the 
political  instability  and  fragmentation  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  not  conducive  to  economic  growth,  nor  did  traditional-stx  le 
military  campaigns  stimulate  new  production.  Indeed,  as 
Raychandhuri  and  historian  Irfan  Habib  document,  despite  the 
magnificence  of  Mughal  India,  the  overall  picture  was  not  one  of 
an  impending  industrial  revolution. 

The  decline  and  ultimate  disintegration  of  the  Mughal  Em¬ 
pire  was  set  in  train  by  Aurangzeb.  Although  inspiring  awe,  he 
lacked  both  the  warmth  of  personality  to  attract  outstanding 
lieutenants  and  the  trust  to  delegate  power.  His  very  long  reign 
aged  his  son  and  successor.  An  austere  and  orthodox  Sunni  Mus¬ 
lim,  Aurangzeb  sought  to  correct  what  he  considered  to  be  earlier 
excesses  of  heterodoxy  and  to  enforce  a  clear  and  coherent  policy 
throughout  his  empire.  He  forbade  the  building  of  new  temples 
and  sometimes  ordered  the  destruction  of  old  ones.  In  1679  he 
reimposed  the  special  tax  on  Hindu  males  of  arms-bearing  age. 
This  seems  to  have  been  more  of  a  symbolic  gesture  than  an  in¬ 
come-gaining  one  and  was  not  accompanied  by  any  general  perse¬ 
cution  of  Hindus.  It  won  Aurangzeb  the  support  of  the  ulama,  but 
it  cost  him  the  sympathy  of  vital  partners  in  the  empire — the  Raj¬ 
puts — and  provoked  the  antagonism  of  other  groups,  who  rebel- 
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letl.  Rt'hellions  usually  had  several  causes — eeouoiuie,  political, 
territorial,  and  religious — so  that  it  is  difficidt  to  affirni  a  suheouti- 
ueutal-vvide  Hindu  revival  movement  as  portrayed  hy  some  writ¬ 
ers.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  last  decades  of  Aurangzeh  s  reign 
were  marked  by  campaigns  against  rebellious  Rajputs  in  the  west, 
Ahoms  in  the  Northeast,  Jats  in  the  Doab,  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab 
and,  most  debilitating  of  all,  Marathas  in  the  Deccan. 


The  Marathas 

One  of  the  most  intriguing  and  romantic  stories  of  the  late 
Mughal  era  is  that  of  the  Marathas.  From  an  inchoate  mass  of  Sud- 
ras  and  Brahmans  scattered  through  the  Deccan,  they  were 
welded  into  a  superbly  mobile  fighting  force  that  first  broke  Au- 
rangzeb’s  power  and  subse(iuently  established  overlordship  in 
the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  subcontinent  and  extending 
as  tar  north  as  Delhi.  The  Marathas  became,  for  a  time,  chief  con¬ 
tenders  for  the  mantle  of  the  Mughal  emperor,  who  was  quiescent 
under  their  protection.  They  fell  prey  to  disputes  among  their 
chieftains  and  finally  succumbed  to  the  rising  power  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

Maratha  chieftains  were  in  the  service  of  the  sultan  of 
Bijapur — one  of  the  Bahmani  kingdoms — when  Mughal  armies 
were  subduing  the  Deccan.  A  brilliant  and  charismatic  Maratha 
leader,  Sivaji,  took  advantage  of  conflicts  between  the  .Mughals 
and  the  Deccani  sultanates  to  carve  out  a  Maratha  principality 
around  Poona  (present-day  Pune).  By  capturing  strategic  fortress¬ 
es,  he  gained  control  of  territory.  In  the  1660s  Sivaji  led  a  series 
of  successful  attacks  on  other  Mughal  strongholds,  including  the 
port  of  Surat.  In  1674  he  assumed  the  title  of  Chatrapati  at  an 
elaborate  coronation  ceremony  during  which  he  received  the 
blessings  of  his  guru  (see  Glossary),  Brahmans,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  old  families,  seeking  thereby  to  revive  the  idea  of  a  Hindu 
kingdom  in  Maharashtra.  Thereafter,  he  consolidated  his  admin¬ 
istration,  reinforced  his  army,  and  extended  his  reach  through  the 
Peninsula.  Taxes  of  25  percent  and  an  additional  10  percent  were 
levied  on  all  conquered  lands.  Sivaji  remains  a  legendary  hero  in 
twentieth-century  Maharashtra. 

Sivaji’s  death  in  1680  did  not  interrupt  Maratha  expansion, 
and  Aurangzeh  was  occupied  for  the  last  two  decades  of  his  reign 
in  attempts  to  defeat  them.  The  huge  and  cumbersome  imperial 
armies  with  their  long  supply  lines  were  at  a  disadvantage  against 
the  lightly  equipped  Maratha  guerrillas  living  off  the  land  and 
avoiding  pitched  battle.  In  1717  a  Mughal  emissary  signed  a  treaty 
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with  the  Marathas  confirming  them  in  their  overlordship  of  tlie 
Deccan  in  return  for  acknowledging  the  (token)  sovereignty  of 
Delhi.  The  Marathas  continued  to  expand  their  domains  on  the 
west  coast,  however,  and  moved  east  into  Orissa  and  Bengal  and 
over  the  entire  Peninsula.  They  also  made  inroads  into  Rajput  ter¬ 
ritory  and  the  Punjab  as  Mughal  power  contracted. 

The  Marathas,  notwithstanding  their  fine  leaders,  were  not 
equipped  for  administration  or  socioeconomic  innovation.  They 
acted  as  predators.  Their  levies  alienated  landowners  and  cul¬ 
tivators  regardless  of  religious  affiliation.  They  failed  to  form  any 
Pan-India  Hindu  confederation  to  replace  the  Mughals,  in  part 
because  the  legitimacy  of  the  Mughal  emperor  was  an  established 
fact  irrespective  of  attempts  on  all  sides  to  gain  autonomy  of  re¬ 
gional  power.  The  Marathas  were  left  virtually  aloue  to  face  the 
invading  force  of  an  Afghan,  Ahmad  Shah  Abdali,  and  in  1761  they 
were  decisively  defeated  on  the  historic  battlefield  of  Panipat.  Al¬ 
though  Maratha  princes  continued  to  play  important  roles  in 
eighteenth-century  wars  and  politics  and  fielded  impressive  ar¬ 
mies,  they  were  not  united.  By  that  time  European  trading  com¬ 
panies  were  equally  embroiled  in  the  politics  of  succession  to  the 
Mughals.  Between  1775  and  1818  three  wars  were  fought  be¬ 
tween  Maratha  forces  and  those  of  the  East  India  Company.  The 
latter  prevailed,  and  Maratha  princes  became  pensioners,  or  sub¬ 
sidiary  allies,  of  the  British. 


The  Sikhs 

The  defeat  of  the  Maratha  and  Mughal  armies  by  Abdali  in 
1761  facilitated  the  independence  of  the  Punjab  from  Delhi.  It 
also  helped  the  establishment  of  Sikh  political  dominance  in 
northwestern  India. 

The  Sikh  religion  is  rooted  in  the  bhakti  movement  and  is 
often  described  as  being  the  offspring  of  a  union  between  Hin¬ 
duism  and  Islam.  Its  founder,  Nanak  Dev,  sang  the  praises  of  the 
One  God  and  asserted  always,  “there  is  no  Hindu,  there  is  no 
Mussalman.”  His  devotional,  monotheistic,  and  egalitarian  mes¬ 
sage  appealed  to  many,  especially  to  Punjabi  peasants,  already 
familiar  with  Sufi  saints.  Their  sense  of  community  was 
strengthened  by  Nanak’s  organizational  innovations  among  his 
followers.  They  sang  his  hymns  in  their  mother  tongue,  Punjabi; 
they  ate  together  from  one  kitchen  in  a  casteless  fraternity;  they 
accepted  the  importance  of  the  guru  to  their  salvation  and  served 
Nanak’s  successors  (see  Sikhism,  ch.  3). 

The  fifth  guru,  Arjan  Das,  compiled  an  anthology  of  sacred 
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teachings  and  poems  in  a  holy  scriptnre,  the  Chirn  (hanth  Sahib. 
This  was  installed  in  a  newly  constructed  temple  at  Amritsar  that 
was  architecturally  and  functionally  open  to  all.  Emperor  Akhar  was 
impressed  by  the  guru’s  work,  but  his  son  Jahangir  had  Arjan  Das 
tortured  to  death  in  1606.  The  martyrdom  of  the  fifth  guru  was  a 
turning  point  for  the  Sikhs.  Thereafter,  spiritual  and  temporal  au¬ 
thority  became  united  in  the  person  of  the  guru,  and  emphasis 
shifted  from  propagation  of  the  faith  peaceably  to  defending  the 
faith  by  arms  when  necessary.  This  process  was  accelerated  when 
Mughal  authorities  ordered  the  execution  of  the  ninth  guru  in  1675. 
The  tenth  guru,  Gobiud  Singh  (1666-1708),  molded  his  followers 
into  a  sect  of  warrior-saints  called  the  Khalsa.  At  a  ceremony  in  1699 
he  enjoined  them  to  wear  the  distinctive  symbols  of  unshorn  hair, 
comb,  drawers,  steel  bracelet,  and  steel  sword;  to  take  a  common 
last  name  of  Singh  (signifying  courage  of  the  lion)  ,  and  to  uphold  the 
Guru  Granth  Sahih  as  the  only  guru  after  him. 

The  Khalsa  were  recruited  mainly  from  the  Jat  peasantry 
who  rose  up  against  economic  and  political  repression  in  the  Pun¬ 
jab  in  the  last  decades  of  Aurang/eb’s  reign.  Neither  the  mass 
executions  nor  the  religious  persecution  carried  out  by  Au- 
rangzeb’s  successors  destroyed  the  Khalsa.  They  deployed  them¬ 
selves  in  small  bands  i)f  inaranders  and  took  advantage  of  Persian 
and  Afghan  raids  on  a  weakening  Delhi  to  enrich  themseK  es  and 
establish  control  over  the  territory.  B\  the  1770s  Sikh  sway  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  Indus  Ri\er  in  the  west  to  the  Yamnna  (Jumna) 
River  in  the  east,  from  the  town  of  Multan  in  the  south  to  Jammu 
in  the  north.  But  the  Sikhs  were  a  loose,  disunited,  and  cjuarrel- 
some  confederacv  of  12  misls  (kin-groups). 

The  man  who  litpiidated  the  warring  misls  and  forged  a  uni¬ 
fied  Punjabi  kingdom  in  which  Sikhs,  Hindus,  and  Muslims  lived 
together  in  eciuality  and  increasing  prosperity  was  the  one-e\  ed 
Ranjit  Singh  (1780^1839).  He  establi*'  ’  his  capital  at  Lahore 
and  extended  his  frontiers  into  Atgnanistan,  Kashmir,  and 
Ladakh.  In  1809  Ranjit  Singh  signed  a  treaty  with  the  East  India 
Gompany  declaring  the  Sutlej  Riveras  the  frontier  between  their 
territories.  British  expansion  into  Sind  and  Afghanistan  came  into 
conflict  with  independent  Sikh  pow'er,  however,  and  Ranjit 
Singh’s  successors  lacked  his  diplomatic  and  administrative  acu¬ 
men.  Two  Anglo-Sikh  wars  resulted  in  the  annexation  and  de¬ 
militarization  of  the  Punjab  by  the  British  in  1849. 

Beginning  with  the  Lawrence  brothers,  Henry  and  John,  in 
the  1850s,  some  of  the  best  Britons  in  India  serveil  in  the  Punjab. 
They  gave  top  priority  to  defense  and  recruited  large  uumbers  of 
Sikh  soldiers  to  the  army,  who  helped  to  quell  the  uprisings  of 
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1857  in  Northern  India  and  served  with  distinction  elsewhere 
through  the  twentieth  century.  Public  works  were  also  con¬ 
structed,  especially  large  irrigation  canals  that  initially  raised  ag¬ 
ricultural  productivity.  At  the  same  time,  the  Sikhs  were  exposed 
to  the  proselytizing  activities  of  Christian  missionaries  and  Hindu 
Arya  Samajists  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  They  reacted  with 
reforms  of  their  own,  led  by  the  Singh  Sabha  movement,  which 
asserted  the  separate  identity  of  the  Sikh  faith  and  struggled  to  re¬ 
gain  control  over  Sikh  shrines,  some  of  which  enjoyed  considera¬ 
ble  revenue. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  twentieth  century,  agrarian  discontent 
and  nationalist  feeling  produced  the  revolutionary  Ghadr  Party 
among  the  Sikhs.  A  spate  of  disturbances  in  the  Punjab  called 
down  repressive  action  by  the  British  government  after  World 
War  I.  A  newly  formed  Sikh  organization,  the  Shiromani  Akali 
Dal  party,  established  a  committee  for  the  management  of  shrines 
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known  as  the  Shiromani  Gurdw'ara  Prabandhak  Committee 
(SGPC)  and  launched  a  nonviolent  noncooperation  movement 
against  the  British  in  1921.  Their  most  important  demands  were 
finally  met  in  1924  with  the  Sikh  Gurdwaras  Act,  and  thereafter 
the  SGPC  managed  the  shrines  and  also  served  as  a  kind  of  parli¬ 
ament  for  the  Sikh  community  (see  The  Crisis  in  Punjab,  ch.  8). 


The  Coming  of  the  Europeans 

India’s  trade  with  Europe,  by  both  ii*  nd  sea,  was  a  con¬ 
stant  fact  of  history  from  ancient  times.  Changes  in  modem 
Europe — ushered  in  by  the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  and 
tremendous  commercial  expansion — eventually  revolutionized 
the  situation  in  India,  as  elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  Europeans 
became  part  of  the  Indian  scene  after  the  Portuguese  voyager 
Vasco  da  Gama  sailed  into  the  port  of  Calicut  in  1498  and  captured 
Goa  in  1510.  As  part  of  Portugal’s  vigorous  imperialism,  which 
was  supported  by  the  pope,  Portuguese  galleons  successfully 
challenged  Arab  power  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  Jesuits  came  to 
convert,  converse,  and  make  observations  on  their  new  encoun¬ 
ters  in  India. 

The  Protestant  countries  of  Europe  challenged  Portugal’s 
monopoly,  and  Dutch  and  English  trading  companies  were 
founded  at  the  turn  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  take  advantage 
of  the  growing  European  market  for  Asian  goods  and  spices.  Coas¬ 
tal  potentates  in  India,  trying  to  play  offMuslim,  Roman  Catholic, 
and  Protestant  foreigners  against  each  other,  granted  concessions 
to  the  newcomers,  and  the  Europeans  also  secured  permission 
from  the  Mughal  emperor  to  establish  trading  stations  (factories). 
The  chief  ports  of  the  Mughal  Empire — Surat  on  the  west  coast 
and  Hugli  in  the  Ganges  delta  on  the  east — ^were  the  main  centers 
of  European  interest,  as  were  also  southern  ports  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  textiles  and  spices. The  Dutch  East  Indies  Company  ex¬ 
panded  rapidly  but  concentrated  on  the  spice  trade  from  present- 
day  Indonesia  and  Sri  Lanka.  The  English  entered  the  lucrative 
inland  commerce  and  shipping  wdthin  India  instead.  English  fac¬ 
tors,  or  agents  of  the  East  India  Company  that  had  been  formed  in 
London,  became  familiar  with  Indian  customs  and  languages,  in¬ 
cluding  Persian,  which  was  the  unifying  and  ofRcial  language  of 
the  Mughal  Empire.  'They  adapted  ic  Indian  clothes  and  life- 
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styles.  The  knowledge  of  the  country  so  gained  and  the  coopera¬ 
tive  ties  they  enjoyed  with  various  groups  of  Indian  traders  gave 
them  a  competitive  edge  over  other  Europeans.  The  French  East 
India  Company  came  to  the  subcontinent  only  in  1670.  It  too  was 
given  permission  to  establish  factories  and  enjoyed  the  support  of 
the  French  government  as  well.  Innumerable  European  wars  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  heightened  the  compe¬ 
tition  in  India  between  the  different  trading  companies. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  changes  in  trade 
routes  and  internal  markets  resulting  from  the  devolution  of 
power  from  Delhi  to  virtually  independent  regions.  Although  re¬ 
cent  research  shows  that  an  overall  decline  in  economic  activity 
probably  did  not  take  place,  security  of  trade  suffered.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  European  trading  posts  began  to  sei"ve  not 
only  as  collecting  and  transshipping  points  for  goods  but  also  as 
fortified  places  of  refuge  for  foreigners  and  Indians  alike.  The  fac¬ 
tories  at  Surat,  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta  gradually  came  to 
apply  English  laws  to  disputes  within  their  boundaries.  They 
grew  in  size  and  population.  Armed  servants  of  the  company  were 
usually  protectors  of  trade  at  the  time,  and  company  armies — 
composed  mostly  of  Indian  troops  led  by  European  officers — ^ac¬ 
quitted  themselves  well  (see  The  British  Heritage,  ch.  10).  Their 
assistance  came  to  be  requested  by  rival  contenders  to  provincial 
power.  At  the  same  time,  European  adventurers  or  mercenaries 
served  with  various  princely  and  private  armies  around  the  coun¬ 
try,  especially  as  drillmasters  and  directors  of  artillery.  The  En¬ 
glish  and  French  companies  became  part  of  the  shifting  political 
chessboard  of  India  in  the  twilight  of  the  Mughals. 

In  South  India  rivals  for  ascendancy  were  the  nizam  (ruler)  of 
Hyderabad,  the  sultan  of  Mysore,  and  the  Marathas.  The  French 
and  English  companies  invariably  supported  opposite  sides  in  any 
conflict.  Despite  brilliant  leadership  under  Joseph  Franyois  Du- 
pleix,  the  French  were  unable  to  sustain  a  strong  position.  After 
three  wars  in  the  Carnatic,  their  control  was  reduced  to  Pon¬ 
dicherry  by  the  end  of  the  century.  In  Bengal,  too,  the  French 
and  the  English  supported  different  factions  in  the  succession 
struggles  of  the  Mughal  viceroys.  Politics  in  the  fabulously  rich 
province  of  Bengal  were  complicated  by  a  strong  regional  culture, 
the  absence  of  firm  group  loyalties,  the  economic  power  of  a  new 
class  of  Hindu  banking  and  trading  families,  and  the  inability  of 
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tlu‘  iiawahs  (local  rulers)  to  control  a  changing  situation.  Plots  and 
counterplots  climaxed  when  English  East  India  (a)inpany  forces 
led  by  Robert  C'live  defeated  the  larger  but  undisciplined  innies 
of  Nawab  Siraj-nd-danla  at  Plassey  in  1757. 


Company  Rule  and  the  British  Empire 

It  is  customary  to  date  the  beginning  of  British  rule  in  India 
from  the  Battle  of  Plas.sey.  Company  rule  came  to  an  end  a  cen¬ 
tury  later  with  the  millenarian  uprisings  of  1857  and  was  replaced 
by  the  direct  rule  of  the  British  crown.  But  it  was  in  the  first  100 
years  that  Britain  expanded  its  territories  most,  indulged  in  its  ut¬ 
most  economic  rapacity,  and  made  the  greatest  cultural  impact  on 
India. 

The  territorial  expansion  took  place  in  waves,  reaching  in¬ 
ward  from  the  seacoasts.  South  India  and  the  Ganges  Valley  were 
taken  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Central  India,  North¬ 
east  India  into  the  sub  Himalayan  region,  and  Lower  Burma  were 
conquered  by  1830.  Sind  fell  next,  and  the  way  opened  for  war 
with  the  Sikh  Empire  and  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab  in  1849. 
Two  more  Maratha  states,  as  well  as  Oudh,  were  absorbed  in  the 
1850s.  Although  wars  accompanied  each  wave,  the  company  used 
two  other  methods  of  extending  its  control  that  were  as  effective 
as  conquest.  The  first  included  penetration  through  trade  and 
serving  as  the  appointed  dewan  (revenue  collector)  of  the  Mughal 
emperor.  The  deivani  of  Bengal  was  won  in  1765  and  then  ex¬ 
tended  into  the  Ganges  Valley,  which  was  the  lifeline  of  inland 
trade.  The  second  method  was  by  treaty.  The  company  signed 
“subsidiary  alliances”  with  princes  who  were  given  the  protection 
of  the  company’s  arms  in  return  for  annual  tribute,  cession  of  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  acknowledgment  of  the  company  as  the  paramount 
power  in  India.  As  the  Rajput,  Maratha,  and  South  Indian  princes 
discovered,  their  spheres  of  activity  soon  were  severely  limited. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  this  early  imperial  history  strongly  influ¬ 
enced  the  attitudes  of  leaders  in  independent  India,  especially 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  against  military  alliances  and  multinational 
corporations  in  the  post- World  War  II  period. 

The  motivations  behind  British  expansion  were  many,  as 
were  the  arguments  used  by  the  company  to  justify  its  military  ex¬ 
penditures  and  its  recjuest  for  loans  or  grants  from  the  British  Par¬ 
liament.  Three  sets  of  motivation  were  prominent  and  have  gen¬ 
erated  a  considerable  body  of  discursive  and  analytical  literature 
on  imperialism.  One  was  trade — expectation  of  trade,  extension 
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of  track'  to  now  inarkots,  introduction  of  now  itoins,  and  protec  ¬ 
tion  of  trade  and  trading  routes.  After  the  eonipany  lost  its  trading 
monopoly  to  other  British  firms  and  once  trade  with  China  was 
opened,  the  numl)er  of  British  groups  having  vested  interests  in 
controlling  India  incrcnisc'd.  Indeed,  mneh  of  the  documentation 
for  early  twentieth-century  theories  of  eccmomic  imperialism  was 
Based  on  the  British  experience  in  India.  In  recent  years,  how- 
e\  er,  historians  have  shown  that  British  economic  motivations  for 
penetration  were  matched  hy  those  of  certain  Indian  groups  who 
inc  ited  such  penetration.  Hindu  hankers  and  merchants  with  in¬ 
tricate  networks  of  credit  eagerly  collaborated  with  the  company 
for  their  own  material  advancement.  Without  these  intermediary 
groups  linking  town  and  country,  British  rule  through  the  countrc' 
would  hardly  have  been  possible. 

Another  prominent  argument  used  for  expansion  was  securi¬ 
ty.  Wars  were  fought  and  justified  on  the  basis  of  a  Napoleonic 
threat  in  South  India,  a  Russian  threat  in  Afghanistan,  or  a  “na¬ 
tive”  threat  to  stability  and  communications,  as  in  Burma.  As  his¬ 
torian  Percival  Spear  puts  it,  “security  in  the  minds  of  people  both 
expansive  and  nervous  can  weave  strange  fantasies.  ”  After  the  loss 
of  the  North  American  colonies,  the  British  Parliament  was  reluc¬ 
tant  to  finance  wars  on  the  subcontinent  and  forbade  the  compain 
to  pursue  schemes  of  conquest  without  the  express  authority  of 
London.  But  by  1841  opinion  had  changed,  and  Parliament  was 
instructing  that  “no  just  and  honorable  accession  should  be  aban¬ 
doned.”  For  most  of  the  period  the  British  public  and  most  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  were  ignorant  of  events  in  India.  When  their 
indifference  was  broken  by  debate  on  the  justification  or  cost  of 
war,  security  arguments  usually  secured  their  acijuiescence  to 
military  operations. 

A  third  set  of  arguments  was  propounded  by  the  Evangeli¬ 
cals  and  the  Utilitarians  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Their  sense  of  moral  superiority  ripened  into  the  smug  belief  of 
Victorian  Englishmen  that  they  were  obliged  to  spread  “the  ines¬ 
timable  blessings  of  civilization.”  Carrying  “the  White  Man’s  Bur¬ 
den  ”  became  the  justification  for  forward  moves  of  all  kinds,  from 
social  legislation  to  outright  annexation.  The  equation  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  with  Europe  led  to  the  toleration  of  other  European  posses¬ 
sions  in  India  as  nonthreatening  to  the  British.  French  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  colonial  enclaves  were  left  untouched  until  after  Indian 
independence.  The  more  immediate  results  of  this  moral  attitude 
were  to  open  India  to  ChrLstian  missionaries  and  to  substitute  En¬ 
glish  for  Persian  as  the  language  of  administration  and  public  edu¬ 
cation.  These  were  to  have  a  profound  cultural  impact  on  the 
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people  of  India. 

Long  and  learned  controversies  on  the  cnmnlative  effect  of 
British  rule  on  the  Indian  economy  sometimes  obscure  a  unanim¬ 
ous  verdict  on  early  company  behavior  in  Bengal — rapacity  and 
greed  exceeding  all  previous  records  of  looting  and  corruption. 
After  Plassey,  company  servants  led  by  Clive  enriched  them¬ 
selves  by  taking  enormous  gifts  of  money,  by  acquiring  landed  es¬ 
tates  or  jagirs,  and  most  of  all  by  carrying  on  private  trade  duty 
free  while  their  competitors  paid  tax.  In  the  words  of  historian 
Edward  Thompson,  they  “shook  the  Pagoda  Tree”  and  made  for¬ 
tunes  with  which  they  returned  to  Britain.  There,  these  “nabobs” 
helped  finance  the  urban  and  industrial  revolution,  as  did  their 
counterparts  enriched  by  the  slave  and  ivory  trade  of  Africa.  Re- 
\  iilsion  against  them  and  the  equally  greedy  company  directors  in 
London  sparked  parliamentary  demand  for  reform,  restraint,  and 
a  sharing  of  the  profits.  These  were  expressed  in  William  Pitt’s 
India  Act  of  1784. 

The  man  .sent  to  implement  the  new  legislation  was  Lord 
Ca)rnwallis,  who  had  served  in  a  losing  cause  in  the  American  col¬ 
onies.  He  professionalized,  bureaucratized,  and  Europeanized 
the  administration.  Private  trade  was  outlawed,  and  company  ser¬ 
vants  were  remunerated  with  generous  graduated  salaries.  Com¬ 
mercial  and  administrative  functions  were  separated.  A  judicial 
system  was  established,  including  district  courts  and  courts  of  ap¬ 
peal.  The  basis  of  the  highly  reputable  Indian  Civil  Service  (ICS) 
was  laid  by  selecting  young  Britons  of  promise  and  giving  them 
some  training  in  Indian  languages  and  customs.  Parliament  had 
taken  a  place  in  the  control  of  company  policy,  although  not  in  its 
routine  functioning,  and  was  led  to  assume  responsibility  for  gov¬ 
ernment  in  India. 

At  the  same  time,  an  attempt  was  made  to  ease  the  plight  of 
the  Indian  cultivator  by  systematizing  revenue  collection  and 
laiulownership  along  patterns  that  had  evolved  in  England  under 
English  common  law.  The  Permanent  Settlement  imposed  by 
(-ornwallis  in  Bengal  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  good  intentions 
of  that  effort  and  to  its  di.sastrous  consequences.  As  a  prominent 
British  official  later  wrote:  “Our  dealings  with  the  land  have  been 
more  {lestructive  of  all  ancient  property  rights  than  were  the  old 
methods  ....  Our  rigid  and  revolutionary  methods  of  exacting 
land  revenue  have  reduced  the  peasantry  to  the  lowest  extreme  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  the  procedure  of  our  settlement 
courts  have  been  the  means  of  laying  upon  them  burdens  heavier 
than  any  they  endured  in  former  times.”  Famines  followed  in 
(juick  succession.  The  land  settlement  in  Bengal — which  covered 
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a  much  larj^er  area  than  present-day  West  Bengal — came  to  he 
known  as  the  zamindari  system,  because  it  was  contracted  with 
men  assumed  to  be  landowners  (zamindars).  In  fact,  they  were 
absentee  rent  collectors  who  had  paid  government  a  fixed  amount 
and  extracted  as  much  as  possible  for  their  own  use  from  the  cul¬ 
tivators.  Significantly,  the  zamindari  system  was  not  adopted  by 
the  British  either  in  Madras  or  in  Bombay — the  two  other  major 
administrative  units,  often  called  presidencies — where  settle¬ 
ments  were  reached  with  traditional  units,  such  as  the  village,  or 
with  the  cultivator  himself.  Nor  was  it  put  into  force  in  territories 
acquired  later,  such  as  the  Punjab.  Agrarian  conditions  in  British 
India  varied  according  to  place  and  crop. 

In  the  long  run,  conditions  deteriorated  not  only  because  of 
the  kind  of  revenue  settlement  in  force  but  also  because  of  India’s 
integration  into  an  international  economic  and  pricing  system 
over  which  it  had  no  control  and  because  of  the  increasing 
number  of  people  subsisting  on  agriculture  for  lack  of  other  em¬ 
ployment.  Millions  of  Indian  spinners,  weavers,  and  dyers  work¬ 
ing  in  a  vast  cottage  industry  lost  their  markets  and  their  work  to 
the  cheaper  textiles  produced  in  Lancashire’s  textile  mills.  The 
traditional  patronage  extended  by  Indian  rulers  to  artistes,  arti¬ 
sans,  and  producers  of  various  goods  disappeared  with  company 
rule.  As  Britain  became  the  industrial  heart  of  the  world,  India’s 
relatively  self-sufficient  economy  was  reduced  to  that  of  a  precari¬ 
ously  dependent  market  producing  raw  materials  only.  The  new 
fortunes  that  were  made  in  indigo,  jute,  sugar,  tea,  and  opium  did 
not  accrue  to  peasant  cultivators. 

Cross-cultural  contact  between  Europe  and  Asia  generated 
an  encounter  in  civilizations  that  had  far-reaching  effects.  Asian 
influences  on  European  languages,  philosophy,  manners,  arts, 
and  decorative  styles  are  fruitful  and  ongoing  topics  of  study. 
European  influences  in  Asia  became  more  visible  and  forceful 
when  a  political  relationship  of  ruler  and  ruled  was  established. 
Initially,  the  British  refrained  from  interfering  with  Indian  cus¬ 
toms  and  institutions.  Administrators  were  concerned  with  survi¬ 
val  and  stability,  not  with  transformation  of  society.  Oriental 
scholars,  such  as  Sir  William  Jones,  who  founded  the  Royal  Asia¬ 
tic  Society  in  1784,  were  attracted  to  Indian  civilization  and  felt 
that  Indians  would  do  well  to  study  it  in  Sanskrit  and  Persian.  The 
view  of  these  Orientalists  was  challenged  by  the  Evangelicals  and 
the  Utilitarians,  who  became  politically  influential  in  Britain. 

The  Evangelicals  offered  Christianity  as  the  path  to  moral 
and  material  salvation  of  “heathens.  ”  Missionaries  translated  the 
Bible  ini' '  several  Indian  languages,  taught  company  officials  local 
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Iimguages,  and  in  1813  gained  permission  to  proselytize.  Al¬ 
though  actual  conversion  to  Christianity  was  not  widespread, 
mission  schools,  mission  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  and  the 
example  of  dedication,  energy,  and  personal  faith  set  by  indi¬ 
vidual  missionaries  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  numerous  In¬ 
dians.  Whether  in  open  imitation  or  in  deliberate  reaction  against 
evangelism,  the  Hindu  and  Muslim  reformers  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries  who  endeavored  to  transform  their 
societies  paid  tribute  to  Christian  missionaries. 

The  nonreligious  Utilitarians  believed  passionately  in  the 
superiority  of  Western  enlightenment  and  the  possibility  of  social 
engineering.  Philo.sopher  Jeremy  Bentham’s  theories  of  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  were  factored  into  pragma¬ 
tic  considerations  on  how  best  to  administer  the  new  Indian 
dominions  with(H!t  inciting  revolt.  A  generation  of  capable  com¬ 
pany  officials  made  bold  changes  with  the  approval  and  support  of 
many  Indians  assisting  them.  John  Malcolm  and  Mountstuart  El- 
phinstone  in  western  India,  Thomas  Munro  in  Madras,  and 
Charles  Metcalfe  in  the  north  stood  out  in  this  respect.  Bolder  ex¬ 
periments  were  undertaken  in  Bengal  under  the  governor 
generalship  of  Lord  Bentinck  (1828-35).  He  reformed  the  judicial 
system  and  initiated  codification  of  Indian  civil  and  criminal  law  in 
the  light  of  British  legal  principles.  Laws  were  passed  forbidding 
practices  most  repugnant  to  the  British,  especially  thugee 
(ritualistic  murder  and  robbery  in  the  name  of  the  goddess  Kali) 
and  suttee  (immolation  of  a  Hindu  widow  on  the  funeral  pyre  of 
her  husband).  In  all  these  matters  certain  groups  of  Indians  were 
offended,  while  others  found  them  advantageous  or  praiseworthy 
and  supported  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  decision  of  Bentinck’s  admin¬ 
istration  was  to  spend  the  company’s  small  annual  allocation  of 
funds  for  education  to  teach  young  Indians  Western  learning  in 
the  English  language  rather  than  Indian  learning  in  Sanskrit,  Per¬ 
sian,  Arabic,  or  modern  Indian  languages.  Indians  were  already 
learning  English  more  rapidly  than  company  servants  could  learn 
Indian  languages.  This  process  gave  substance  to  Thomas 
Babington  Macaiday’s  famous  statement  of  intent,  which  was  “to 
form  a  class  who  may  be  inteq^reters  between  us  and  the  millions 
whom  we  govern;  a  class  of  persons,  Indian  in  blood  and  color,  but 
English  in  ta.ste,  in  opinions,  in  morals,  and  in  intellect. ’’  That 
class  undoubtedly  helped  the  British  rule  India.  Its  members  also 
found  in  English  a  common  language  to  express  criticisms  of  that 
rule  and  to  demand  the  civic  and  political  rights  and  the  constitu¬ 
tional  means  to  expel  and  replace  the  British. 
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(loiupany  activism  was  a  clialleiige  to  India’s  capacity  for  cul¬ 
tural  synthesis.  Students  at  ('alcutta’s  Hindu  College  or  Bom¬ 
bay’s  Elphiustone  Institution  became  rebels  against  Hindu  soci¬ 
ety  aud  religion,  condemning  them  as  weak  and  degenerate. 
Some  high-caste  Hindus  became  followers  of  social  reformers, 
such  as  Raja  Ram  Mohan  Roy,  who  in  1828  founded  the  Brahmo 
Samaj.  Widely  read  in  Hindu,  Muslim,  and  Christian  scriptures, 
Roy  tried  to  amalgamate  the  best  of  all  three  traditions.  He  also 
led  the  campaign  against  suttee  that  culminated  in  the  legislative 
prohibition  of  1829.  Although  the  Brahmo  Samaj  appealed  only  to 
a  small,  high-caste.  Westernized  elite,  it  inspired  social  protest 
and  social  reform  all  over  India.  In  particular,  it  began  the  crusade 
for  the  emancipation  of  Hindu  women  that  became  the  hallmark 
of  social  reform  movements.  Social  reformers  met  regularly — tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  new  roads  and  railroads — and  initiated  secular  as 
well  as  religious  organizations.  They  debated  the  evils  they 
wished  to  eradicate,  such  as  caste  restriction,  and  the  goals  to 
which  they  aspired,  notably  dignity  and  respected  status.  Many 
lobbied  for  and  obtained  legislative  action  and  administrative  im¬ 
plementation  of  social  change  already  in  train.  Others  vigorously 
denied  the  right  of  an  alien  government  to  interfere  in  intimate 
details  of  family  life,  such  as  the  age  of  marriage,  or  in  religious 
customs;  they  advocated  self-government  before  social  reform. 
Some,  such  as  Dayananda  Saraswati,  who  founded  the  Arya 
Samaj  in  1875,  preached  religious  revivalism.  In  all  cases  these 
men  and  women  used  modem  methods  of  organization  and  stood 
essentially  for  a  modernization  of  Indian  society.  The  social  re¬ 
form  movement  led  directly  into  the  nationalist  movement  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  both  were  part  of  the 
British  impact  on  India. 


The  Events  of  1857 

The  uprisings  of  1857  are  called  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  (or  Sepoy 
Rebellion)  by  British  historians  in  deliberate  understatement  and 
are  exaggeratedly  called  the  first  war  of  independence  by  Indian 
nationalists.  A  series  of  uprisings  throughout  the  Ganges  Valley 
from  Bengal  to  Meerut  and  in  parts  of  central  India  resulted  in  a 
full-scale  war  in  1857  and  1858.  It  was  a  reaction  to  the  many 
change.s — territorial,  technological,  and  social — brought  about 
by  the  British.  It  was  also  the  last  effort  of  a  displaced  ruling  class 
to  reclaim  its  position.  Members  of  this  group  were  supported  by 
their  traditional  followers,  as  in  newly  annexed  Oudh  and  other 
princely  states,  as  well  as  by  those  who  feared  and  resented  the 
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Britisli.  One  hundred  years  after  Plassey,  the  psychological  tin¬ 
der  was  ready  for  ignition. 

The  spark  that  ignited  revolt  was  the  introduction  of  a  new 
Enfield  rifle  that  used  cartridges  allegedly  greased  with  cow  and/ 
or  pig  fat,  the  tips  of  which  had  to  be  bitten  off  before  loading. 
Both  Hindu  and  Muslim  soldiers  (sepoys)  were  outraged  at  this 
offense  to  their  religious  scruples.  Sepoys  mutinied  at  Meerut, 
near  Delhi,  on  May  10,  1857.  They  marched  to  Delhi  and  offered 
their  services  to  the  Mughal  emperor.  Other  mutinies  followed; 
left  untouched  were  the  Madras  army,  parts  of  the  Bombay  army, 
and  the  newly  actjuired  northwest  and  Punjab,  where  the  Lawr¬ 
ence  brothers  had  won  over  the  loyalty  of  the  Sikhs  and  Pathans 
(Pakhtuns).  The  war  was  fought  with  great  ferocity,  and  reprisals 
on  both  sides  were  brutal.  The  highlights  of  the  war  were  the 
siege.s — particularly  of  Delhi,  Kanpur,  and  Lucknow — and  the 
central  Indian  campaigns  ofTantia  Topi  and  the  Rani  of  Jhansi. 
British  ranks  were  thin,  but  reinforcements  arrived  from  Britain 
and  from  other  provinces  of  India.  After  the  fall  of  Gwalior  on 
June  20,  1858,  the  Indian  forces  surrendered,  Their  lack  of  good 
leadership,  unity,  forward-looking  goals,  or  modern  methods  of 
communication  and  organization  left  them  incapable  of  capitaliz¬ 
ing  on  early  successes  or  mobilizing  mass  support.  The  British 
sense  of  security  and  complacency  was  shocked,  but  their  sense  of 
superiority  remained  strong. 

The  uprising  was  the  “Great  Divide”  in  the  history  of  British 
India.  It  brought  about  the  formal  termination  of  the  Mughal  Em¬ 
pire;  Emperor  Bahadur  Shah  II  was  exiled  to  Burma,  where  he 
died  in  obscurity.  Company  rule  was  replaced  by  direct  rule,  and 
the  governor  general  received  the  additional  title  of  viceroy.  In 
1877  Queen  Victoria  was  proclaimed  empress  of  India.  And  the 
British  cabinet  was  expanded  to  include  a  secretar)'  of  state  for 
India  responsible  to  the  British  Parliament. 

The  apex  of  government  in  India  was  the  viceroy,  who  was 
assisted  by  an  executive  and  a  legislative  council  but  who  was  re¬ 
sponsible  only  to  London.  British  India  was  divided  into  prov¬ 
inces,  each  headed  by  a  governor.  Provinces  were  divided  into  di¬ 
visions  and  these  into  districts,  the  basic  units  for  the  collection  of 
revenue,  administration  of  justice,  and  gathering  of  census  data. 
Each  district  comprised  substantial  territory  and  population.  The 
district  officer  (or  collector)  was  the  linchpin  of  the  entire  system 
(see  State  and  Local  Government,  ch.  8).  His  paternalism  became 
legendary,  and  the  obligatory  touring  gave  it  a  personal  touch.  He 
was  usually  drawn  from  the  ICS,  the  “steel  frame”  that  held  the 
entire  edifice  together.  A  strenuous  service,  the  ICS  was  the  best 
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rt'warcU'd  in  the  world  at  the  time  in  terms  of  power,  prestige,  and 
remuneration.  Rt'eruited  hv  eompetition,  it  drew  the  l)est  prod- 
nets  of  British  schools  and  universities,  young  men  possessed  of  a 
classical  education,  a  taste  for  adventure,  and  an  imperial  zeal. 
Exclusively  British  to  begin  with,  the  ICS  eventually  and  reluc¬ 
tantly  was  forced  to  open  its  doors,  slightly,  to  Indians.  Despite  an 
obligation  to  keep  in  touch  with  public  opinion  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  district  boards  and  municipal  councils  to  help  them,  most 
ICS  officials  from  district  officer  to  viceroy  believed  that  only  they 
could  rule  India,  that  they  knew  what  was  best  for  India — indeed, 
that  they  were  India. 

In  1858  the  viceroy  announced  changes  in  policy  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Indian  princes.  He  promised  to  uphold  treaties  and 
renounced  Lord  Dalhousie’s  policy  of  annexing  a  state  in  cases 
when  a  ruler  died  without  a  male  heir.  He  offered  protection 
against  internal  and  external  enemies  and  nonintervention  in 
their  internal  administration  in  return  for  the  loyalty  of  the 
princes  to  the  British  crown  and  their  surrender  of  all  rights  to 
conduct  war  or  foreign  relations.  In  this  way  the  British  hoped  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  1857  uprisings.  As  Indian  reformers 
and  nationalists  pressed  for  elective  institutions  and  Indianiza- 
tion,  the  British  found  the  princely  states  a  pleasant  backwater  of 
feudalism  and  flattery,  of  pomp  and  circumstance.  In  1858  the 
political  boundaries  within  the  subcontinent  were  frozen.  Some 
5b2  princely  states  of  varying  size  and  status  were  interspersed 
among  the  provinces  of  British  India,  which  covered  three-fifths 
of  the  subcontinent.  The  elusive  doctrine  of  “paramountcy  ” 
guaranteed  the  British  as  much  control  over  princely  India  as  they 
cared  to  exercise  while  leaving  the  princes  with  an  illusion  of  mag¬ 
nificence  and  sovereignty.  That  doctrine  became  highly  controv¬ 
ersial  at  the  time  of  Indian  independence,  when  independent 
India  claimed  to  have  inherited  all  paramount  powers  as  succes¬ 
sor  to  the  British,  whereas  some  British  officials,  the  nizam  of 
Hyderabad,  and  others  claimed  that  paramountcy  had  lapsed  and 
that  the  states  were  legally  entitled  to  independence. 

Probably  the  most  pervasive  impact  of  the  war  was  the  wall  of 
racial  distrust  built  between  the  white-skinned  rulers  and  their 
darker-skinned  subjects,  called  “natives”  in  pejorative  accents, 
rhe  t*asy  camaraderie  of  early  days  was  gone  forever  and  was  re¬ 
placed  by  memories  of  atrocity  on  both  sides.  Physically,  the 
British  families  and  their  servants  lived  in  new  “civil  lines”  or  can- 
tomnents  at  a  distance  from  the  towns  and  bazaars.  New  tele¬ 
graph  facilities  and  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1869  enabled 
the  rulers  to  maintain  closer  contact  with  Britain.  Their  brides 
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lame  from  tlu'ri\  and  tlieir  children  were  scnit  to  seliool  thcnc-,  at 
lii^h  cost.  The  British  “eluhs”  emerged  as  the  malei  of  K\iropean 
soc  iety  and  retainc'cl  a  pc'cnliar  snohhism  in  India  lon^  after  it  had 
hc'en  swc'pt  awa\  in  Britain.  I’hc'  ridini' class  inaintainc'd  that  thc“ 
wall  of  color  was  unhreaehahle,  c'cc'ii  hy  the  hij^hhorn  and  edii- 
eatc'cl  among  Indians.  Hac-e  rcTitions  formc-cl  the  suhjeet  of  main 
works  of  litc'iatiirc'  and  ps\ ehologiea)  anahsis,  inelnding  E.M. 
Forster  s  A  Pc/ssc/ge  to  India.  In  political  terms,  it  may  well  ha\c‘ 
hc'en  the  single  most  potcmt  fillip  to  nationalism.  Denic*d  social 
c'cpiality,  W'c  stcn  n-c'diieated  Indians  soon  demandc'd  political 
ecjnality. 

Rac  ial  criter  ia  wc*rc‘  also  nsc'cl  in  a  dramatic  ov  erhaul  of  the 
British  Indian  Armv  .  Th(“  ratio  of  Indian  to  British  trooj^s  was  rc“- 
dneed,  the  total  manpowcM'  in  18f).3  hc'ing  140, ()()()  Indian  and 
(i5,0(K)  British  troops.  Only  thc‘  British  wen  t*  reeniitc'd  to  artillcTV 
and  other  technical  serv  iec'S.  Indians  wc‘re  evelndc'd  from  the  of¬ 
ficer  corps.  The  lecruitment  of  Indians  from  areas  that  had  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  1857  uprisings  c(‘asc*cl  for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
eliminating  Bengalis,  Biharis,  Marathas,  and  IT’  Muslims  (Mus¬ 
lims  from  the  United  Provinces,  now  Uttar  Pradesh).  In  contrast, 
recruitment  was  accelerated  from  those*  areas  that  had  proved 
their  support  to  the  British,  especially  the  Punjah,  the  Northwest 
Frontier,  and  Nepal.  Rationalizing  this  policy  was  the  new  doc¬ 
trine  of  “martial  races”  into  which  category  were  placed  Sikhs, 
Pakhtuns,  (hirkhas,  Rajputs,  and  Punjabi  Muslims  (PMs).  As 
Philip  Mason  points  out,  these  minority  groups  did  develop 
strong  martial  traditions  after  several  generations  of  service  in  the 
armed  forces,  hut  the  two  world  wars  proved  the  martial 
capabilities  of  other  so-called  races  as  well. 

After  1858  the  British  Raj  was  socially  and  politically  conser¬ 
vative.  It  generally  avoided  (piestions  of  caste,  religion,  or  mar¬ 
riage.  Its  codifications  of  law,  completed  in  the  186()s  without 
drama,  sometimes  ossified  a  practice  that  was  passing.  But  hy  the 
economic  changes  it  wrought  and  hy  putting  in  place  a  unified 
legal  system  and  easy  means  of  communication  throughout  the 
country,  the  British  Raj  was  the  instrument  of  profound  change. 
For  e,\ample,  in  the  matrilineal  .society  of  the  southwest,  young 
men  were  able  to  escape  the  control  of  their  maternal  uncles  and 
win  rights  to  paternal  property  hy  invoking  British  Indian  law, 
which  was  patrilineal  (see  Family  and  Kin,  ch.  5).  On  the  Indian 
Railways,  which  covered  about  4(),()(K)  kilometers  by  the  end  of 
the  century,  caste  restrictions  on  interdining  were  modified,  and 
all  accepted  water  from  the  same  source.  Because  entry  to  the 
ICS  and  success  in  the  legal  profession  depended  on  education  in 
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Britain,  \  ()llnJ^  men  wmc  ol)Iij^o(l  to  tia\  ol  ahroacV  Tht*  cnstomary 
purification  rites  on  return  so  as  to  permit  reacimission  to  hi^h- 
caste  Hindu  society  began  to  appear  increasingly  irksome  and 
stinudated  desire  for  reform.  Indians  made  many  adjustments  for 
the  sake  of  upward  moI)ility  in  British  India  while  retaining  their 
roots  in  traditional  culture.  Revival  of  traditional  culture  was  also 
used  as  a  means  to  inculcate  vigorous  and  modern  standards  of  he- 
ha\  ior  (see  Hinduism  in  Transition,  ch.  .3;  Social  Change,  ch.  5). 
As  Indians  regained  their  self-respect,  they  demanded  more  au¬ 
tonomy  from  their  British  ruhns. 

The  economic  changes  initiated  by  the  British  after  1857 
were  not  inspired  by  compassion  but  by  the  needs  of  security,  sta¬ 
bility,  and  British  fiuanceaud  industry.  For  stratt'gic,  administra¬ 
tive,  and  commercial  rea.sons,  the  British  improved  transport  and 
communications  and  laid  down  railroad  lines.  Coal  mines  were 
opened  up  iii  Bengal  to  fuel  the  steam  engines.  All  track,  locomo¬ 
tive,  and  mining  ecpiipment  was  designed  and  manufactured  in 
Britain,  however,  resulting  in  limited  technological  impact  on 
India.  The  Public  Works  Department  prepared  an  ambitious 
program  of  extendiug  irrigation  on  borrowed  money.  Canals  were 
built  in  the  Ganges  Valley,  the  Punjab,  and  Sind.  They  are  com¬ 
monly  regarded  as  benefits  de.spite  their  inflexibility  of  use,  some 
injurious  side  effects,  the  neglect  of  hydroelectric  potential,  and 
the  continuing  recurrence  of  famine  and  low  food  production. 
New  plantations  of  tea  and  coffee  were  established  in  the  hills.  In¬ 
dian  currency  was  unified  by  the  Paper  Currency  Act  of  1861,  but 
the  monetary  standard  of  exchange  was  shuffled  several  times  be¬ 
tween  silver,  gold,  and  the  pound  sterling.  A  substantial  part  of 
the  economy  remained  nonorganized  and  nonmonetized.  Tariffs 
were  set  to  suit  the  owners  of  British  industry  and  not  to  protect 
the  new  cotton  mills  and  nascent  industrialists  of  western  India. 
Economic  discontent  inevitably  turned  Indian  thoughts  to  politi¬ 
cal  nationalism.  At  a  less  articulate  level  in  tribal  groups  and 
among  peasants,  discontent  resulted  in  occasional  violent  rebell¬ 
ion,  as  of  the  Santals;  antimoneylender  riots;  or  no-revenue 
movements,  as  in  the  189()s.  The  enforcement  of  law  and  order 
was  swift  and  brutal;  the  British  never  forgot  the  events  of  1857. 


The  Indian  National  Congress 

The  Indian  National  Congress  (see  Glossary)  was  founded  in 
December  1885  and  became  the  preeminent  organized  expres¬ 
sion  of  nationalism  on  an  all-India  scale.  Its  predecessors  were  as¬ 
sociations  formed  in  various  cities,  including  Poona,  Calcutta, 
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Madi  as,  Bomhax ,  and  London,  to  discnss  soc  ial  and  political  is¬ 
sue's  of  concern  to  their  ineinhers.  Hopes  of  liherali/ation  of 
British  rule  had  lieen  raisc'd  By  some  governmental  measures, 
espc'cialK  the  Ilhert  Bill  of  188-4,  which  proposed  to  put  Indian 
judges  on  the  same  level  as  Europeans  in  dealing  with  all  cases. 
Withdrawal  of  that  hill  hy  the  gov  ernor  gc'iieral.  Lord  Rippon,  as 
a  result  of  agitation  hy  Europc-ans  dashed  these  hopes  and  stimu¬ 
lated  sc'lf-help  measures  among  Indians. 

The  73  dc'legates  to  the  first  (’ongrc'ss  meeting  were  mostly 
high-caste  Hindus  and  Farsis  who  were  Anglicized  in  their  per¬ 
sonal  life  and  successful  in  their  profe.ssions  of  law,  journalism,  or 
husiness  hut  dc'dicatc'd  to  political  rc'form.  Two  Britons,  Alan  ()c- 
tavian  Hume,  who  had  retirc'd  from  the  IC'.S,  and  William  Wed- 
derhurn,  who  was  twice  electc'cl  ('ongress  president,  provided 
contrast  to  the  official  British  disapproval.  There  were  no  princes 
or  hig  zaminclars  among  the  (Congress  delegates  and  only  a  few 
Muslims.  The  nucleus  of  leadership  was  given  hy  such  illustrious 
men  as  Surendranath  Banerjea,  W.  C.  Bonnerje,  Pherozeshah 
Mehta,  Daclahhai  Naoroji,  and  Badrudelin  Tyahji.  All  jiroclaimed 
their  loyalty  to  the  ciueen-empress,  hut  everybody  expressed 
some  grievance  with  the  government  of  British  India.  Congress 
president  Banerjea  summed  up  their  initial  desire;  “that  the  basis 
of  government  should  he  widened  and  that  the  people  should 
have  their  proper  and  legitimate  share  in  it. 

Resolutions  and  debates  of  the  earh  annual  Congress  meet¬ 
ings  revealed  that  their  demands  were  moderate,  their  programs 
limited,  and  their  methods  peaceful.  C'ongress  asked  for  gradual 
constitutional  reform  through  expansion  of  the  legislativ  e  coun¬ 
cils,  inclusion  of  elected  rc'presentativ'es  on  those  councils,  and  an 
increment  of  power  to  discuss  and  ultimately  control  the  public 
purse,  (a)ngress  leaders  of  the  time  appeared  to  accept  at  face 
value  profe.ssions  of  the  British  government  that  India  w'as  held  in 
trust  for  Indians.  Their  efforts,  therefore,  were  directed  toward 
educating  public  opinion  in  Britain  and  in  India  on  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  increased  political  participation  of  Indians  as  a  fulfillment  of 
that  trust.  The  moderate  wing  of  Congre.ss  continued  to  exert  ver¬ 
bal  pressure  for  orderly  evolution  in  the  direction  of  self-govern¬ 
ment.  Britain  responded  with  the  India  Councils  Act  of  1892, 
which  introduced  the  elective  principle  in  the  nomination  of 
legislative  councils.  But  the  British  response  in  constitutional 
change  was  always  limited  and  late.  As  a  consequence,  moderate 
methods  and  moderate  goals  were  challenged  by  another  wing  of 
Congress,  called  extremist,  as  well  as  by  more  radical  move¬ 
ments,  especiallv  after  the  turn  of  the  century.  When  it  appeared 
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impossihU*  to  traiisfonn  British  rule,  tlu*  altoniate  ^oal  ofoiuliiig 
it  lu'camo  more  appealing. 

The  goal  ot  Ciongress  with  respeet  to  administration  was 
maiiiK  to  seenre  Indiani/ation  of  the  K.'S  and  higher  administra¬ 
tive  posts.  C’ongress  argued  for  this  on  grounds  of  expense  (Euro¬ 
pean  officials  were  too  highly  paid,  and  they  took  out  of  India  a 
large  part  of  their  salaries  and  pensions);  on  grounds  of  inorality 
(the  existing  exclusive  system  stunted  Indian  manhood);  and  on 
grounds  of  political  wisdom  (administration  by  Indians  would  be 
more  respon.si\e  to  the  needs  of  the  people).  Behind  these 
rationalizations  lay  the  self-interest  of  gaining  access  to  the  ICS  as 
a  group,  ('ongress  lobbied  hard  to  raise  the  age  limit  for  taking 
competitive  examinations  from  19  to  22  and  to  open  examination 
centers  in  India. 

A  large  part  of  the  Congress  platform  was  devoted  to  civil 
rights:  freedom  of  the  press  and  speech,  separation  of  judicial 
from  executive  power,  greater  use  of  juries,  and  safeguards 
against  arbitrary  arrest  and  detention  without  trial.  These  ideas 
were  propagated  in  the  patriotic  press,  and  patriotic  literature  be¬ 
came  a  potent  stimulus  to  nationalism.  .Vlost  influential  of  all  were 
the  novels  of  Bankim  Chandra  Chatterjee  (1838-94)  and 
Banerjea's  newspaper,  the  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika,  in  Bengal;  Bal 
Gangadhar  Tilak’s  Marathi-language  newspaper,  Kesari,  in  Bom¬ 
bay;  and  the  Hindu  in  Madras. 

British  laws  on  sedition  were  strict  and  executive  powers 
wide.  All  stages  of  the  nationalist  movement  were  marked  by  fre- 
(juent  arrests,  detentions,  and  deportations  of  those  who  exer¬ 
cised  freedom  ot  speech  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  British  toler¬ 
ance.  Patriotic  writers  often  circumvented  sedition  laws  by  writ¬ 
ing  about  the  past  and  glorifying  historical  heroes,  only  indirectly 
conveying  their  negative  feelings  about  the  British  Raj.  An  un¬ 
foreseen  and  divisive  result  of  this  habit  was  to  intensify  local 
group  identities  at  the  expense  of  all-India  nationalism  and  to 
legitimize  linguistic  nationalism  at  the  expense  of  a  common  all- 
India  language.  Although  some  writers  revealed  the  plight  of  the 
peasant  and  although  Congress  delegates  spoke  movingly  on  the 
need  for  welfare  activities  and  the  amelioration  of  working  condi¬ 
tions,  the  practical  commitment  to  helping  the  Indian  masses  at 
this  stage  of  the  national  movement  was  minimal. 

(Congress  came  into  existence  at  a  time  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  pursuing  an  aggressive  expansionist  policy — known  as 
the  forward  policy — beyond  the  Indus  River  into  Afghanistan  and 
when  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  parties  in  Britain  were  debat¬ 
ing  grand  issues  of  foreign  policy.  Congress  early  developed  an 
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ideology  on  those  subjects  that  lasted  beyond  independence.  It 
opposed  military  adventures  and  demanded  reductions  in  the  de¬ 
fense  budget,  which  then  accounted  for  about  50  percent  of 
India’s  total  annual  revenue.  Most  Congress  delegates  were  more 
interested  in  internal  power  sharing  than  in  external  relations. 
Excluded  from  all  services  and  councils  that  considered  security 
matters,  they  dismissed  governmental  concerns  with  the  subject 
as  irrelevant  to  India’s  needs.  Dismayed  by  the  financial  burden 
of  large  armies  and  foreign  military  expeditions,  Congress  de¬ 
veloped  a  strong  bias  against  them. 

Expressions  of  concern  about  the  economic  plight  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  class  crystallized  into  an  economic  critique  of  British  rule, 
however.  Summarized  first  by  Dadabhai  Naoroji  as  Congress 
president  and  expanded  in  R.C.  Dutt’s  Economic  History  of 
India,  this  theory  became  best  known  by  the  phrase  “drain  of 
wealth.”  Congress  directly  related  the  abysmal  and  growing  pov¬ 
erty  of  the  Indian  people  to  deliberate  policies  by  the  British,  i.e., 
destruction  of  handicrafts,  hindrances  to  modern  Indian  industry, 
excessive  land  revenue  demands,  and  an  artificial  export  surplus. 
Contemporary  economic  historians  sometimes  dispute  these 
points,  and  analyst  Morris  G.  Morris  has  pointed  out  other 
reasons  for  the  low  level  of  industrialization  in  late  nineteenth- 
centur>  India.  But  the  drain  of  wealth  theory  was  appealing  to  In¬ 
dian  nationalists. 

The  acceptance  by  Congress  of  the  drain  of  wealth  critique 
was  significant  for  other  reasons.  First,  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
belief  that  the  British  did  not  intend  to  impoverish  India  and  that, 
therefore,  exposing  the  effects  of  their  economic  policies  would 
persuade  them  to  reversal.  The  leaders  of  Congress  overlooked 
the  role  of  private  British  capital  and  the  total  imperial  economy 
in  maintaining  a  system  that  pressed  so  heavily  on  the  dependen¬ 
cies  and  on  the  poor.  Congress  was  unable  to  win  even  a  modicum 
of  tariff  protection  or  fiscal  reform  for  India  until  after  World  War 
I.  By  that  time  faith  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  was  openly  questioned  and  the  moderate  approach  discre¬ 
dited.  Second,  the  drain  of  wealth  theory  slurred  over  the  ten¬ 
sions  within  Indian  society  and  the  exploitation  of  the  peasants  by 
Indian  zamindars,  moneylenders,  shopkeepers,  and  labor  con¬ 
tractors.  Congress  took  up  the  cause  of  Indian  labor  indentured  in 
near  slave  conditions  to  British  plantations  in  other  colonies,  but 
it  failed  to  champion  Indian  workers  in  Indian-owned  factories 
where  conditions  were  almost  equally  bad.  The  most  cogent  mod¬ 
em  criticisms  of  Congress  come  from  those  who  posit  a  class  an¬ 
tagonism  between  the  middle  classes  represented  in  Congress 
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and  the  peasants  and  workers,  whose  consciousness  was  raised  by 
Congress  movements  and  declarations  but  whose  material  well¬ 
being  was  not  improved. 

Recent  research  shows  peasant  and  tribal  rebellion  to  have 
been  a  more  frequent  oc*currence  in  British  India  than  hitherto 
had  been  supposed.  Uprisings  remained  localized  and  specific, 
however.  They  lacked  an  ideology  or  an  all-India  organization  to 
transform  them  into  a  revolutionary  movement.  Some  peasant 
and  tribal  movements  took  on  a  religious  complexion,  others 
adopted  Gandhian  terminology;  none  was  at  the  heart  of  the  na¬ 
tional  movement.  Congress  leaders  both  early  and  late  tried  to 
create  a  united  front  among  many  groups  by  watering  down  the 
demands  of  any  one.  They  appealed  for  harmony  between  land¬ 
lords  and  peasants  and  provided  only  lip  service  to  the  latter’s 
grievances.  Nevertheless,  peasants  and  landless  labor  were  slow 
to  organize.  Congress  was  not  challenged  from  the  left  until  the 
time  of  independence,  when  the  Communist  Party  of  India  led 
movements  for  agrarian  rights.  In  the  nineteenth  and  early  twen¬ 
tieth  centuries  the  main  challenges  to  moderate  Congress  leader¬ 
ship  came  from  militancy  and  communalism,  both  Hindu  and 
Muslim. 


The  Beginnings  of  Muslim  Separatism 

The  partition  of  British  India  in  1947  in  order  to  create  Pakis¬ 
tan  as  a  separate  “Muslim  nation”  provokes  questions  about  the 
inevitability  of  this  momentous  event.  Why  did  a  Muslim 
separatist  movement  develop  under  British  rule?  What  were  its 
beginnings?  Which  Muslims  promoted  and  organized  separatist 
politics  and  which  Muslims  opposed  them.'"  How  and  why  did 
separatism  succeed?  Most  contemporary  scholarly  explanations 
are  a  blend  of  three  main  approaches. 

First,  Muslims  organized  themselves  as  a  community  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  British  rule  and  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  falling  behind  in 
competition.  The  introduction  of  a  decennial  census  in  1871  and 
its  categorization  of  groups  and  individuals  by  religion  and  caste 
made  it  advantageous  for  Indians  to  identify  themselves  with 
those  categories.  The  introduction  of  elective  politics  reinforced 
community  identification.  As  a  minority  amounting  to  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  population  in  1881,  Muslims  began  to  develop  a  strong 
sense  of  community. 

Second,  the  British  played  politics  by  the  maxim  of  divide 
and  rule.  They  deliberately  used  a  dependent  Muslim  elite  as  a 
check  on  Indian  populist  and  nationalist  aspirations  in  the  .same 
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way  that  they  used  the  princes.  After  1870  the  Britisli  wooed  the 
Muslims,  first  through  Sayyid  Ahmad  Khan,  wIk)  foinuled  the 
Muhammaden  Oriental  College  at  Aligarh  in  1875,  and  then 
through  the  Agha  Khan,  the  leader  of  the  worldwide  Ismaili  eom- 
munity,  who  founded  the  All-India  Muslim  League  (League)  in 
1906.  Most  important  of  all,  the  British  fractured  the  emerging 
power  of  elected  representatives  hy  introducing  separate  coin- 
munal  electorates  in  1909.  Not  surprisingly,  this  explanatii)n  is 
most  often  found  in  Indian  nationalist  writings  and  is  well 
documented  for  the  period  1876-1909.  Thereafter,  British  inten¬ 
tions  and  the  effects  of  British  policies  are  more  difficult  to  gauge 
in  isolation  from  Indian  politics. 

Third,  Muslim  .separatism  was  the  result  of  Hindu  intoler¬ 
ance  and  the  failure  of  a  Hindu-dominated  Congress  to  live  up  to 
its  secular  all-India  ethos.  Events  of  the  period  1916-39  are  usu¬ 
ally  cited  in  support  of  this  approach,  as  is  the  career  of  Moham¬ 
mad  Ali  Jinnah  (1876-1948).  An  ardent  advocate  of  Hindu-Mus- 
lim  solidarity  in  the  cause  of  Indian  independence  for  most  of  his 
life,  Jinnah  is  remembered  as  the  almost  single-handed  creator  of 
Pakistan. 

A  fourth  explanation,  that  the  Muslims  of  India  were,  in  fact, 
a  separate  nation,  is  found  in  some  Pakistani  nationalist  writings 
and  in  prepartition  polemical  tracts.  It  assumes  that  all  Muslims 
in  India  svipported  separatism,  which  proved  not  to  be  true. 

The  demise  of  the  Mughal  Empire  in  1857  and  the  earlier  an¬ 
nexation  of  the  princely  state  of  Oudh  deprived  the  Muslim  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  North  India  of  their  pride  and  their  prestige.  British 
mistrust  of  the  aristocracy  was  openly  expressed  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  1857  uprisings.  The  replacement  of  Persian  by  English  as 
the  administrative  and  court  language  displaced  the  Muslim  pro¬ 
fessional  classes.  Muslim  merchants  had  been  ruiiu'd  by  the  East 
India  Company  and  did  not  enter  the  fray  again  until  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  Islamic  theologians  were  yet  to  respond  to 
the  implicit  challenges  posed  by  alien  r\ile,  Christian  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  revivalist  Hindu  .sects  attempting  reconversion  of 
Muslims. 

After  the  1860s  Muslim  responses  to  Britisli  rule  paralleled 
those  of  Hindus.  One  response  came  to  be  known  as  the  Deoband 
Movement.  It  was  led  by  ulaina  who  expanded  nuidramh  (Mus¬ 
lim  schools  and  colleges)  education,  promoted  the  teaching  and 
application  of  sharia,  and  encouraged  Urdu-language  publica¬ 
tions.  Their  work  was  organized  on  modern,  all-India  lines,  al¬ 
though  its  content  was  traditional. 

Another  response  came  to  be  known  as  the  Aligarh  Move- 
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iiu'iit  iiiul  was  led  l)y  Ahmad  Khan.  He  placed  his  faith  in  English 
education  and  English  teachers  at  a  residential  institution  to  give 
status  aud  mobility  to  the  sons  of  the  Muslim  landed  gentry.  The 
college  at  Aligarh  aspired  to  he  an  Indian  Cambridge,  i.e.,  carry¬ 
ing  forward  liberal  values.  The  role  of  Muslims  as  defined  by 
Ahnuid  Khan  was  one  of  loyal  and  supportive  participation  in 
British  administration.  He  joined  the  Viceroy's  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cil  in  1878  and  spoke  in  favor  of  increased  Indian  representation, 
of  duties  and  privilege  for  Indian  officials  and  judges  equal  to 
those  for  Europeans,  and  of  expanded  recruitment  of  Indians  to 
the  ICS.  Nexertheless,  he  remained  conspicuously  aloof  from  the 
Indian  National  Congress  when  it  was  formed  in  1885. 

Sir  Sayyid — who  was  knighted  in  1887 — spoke  out  in  oppos¬ 
ition  when  Badruddin  Tyabji,  another  Muslim,  became  president 
of  Congress  in  1887.  Sir  Sayyid  argued  that  education,  not  poli¬ 
tics,  was  the  key  to  Muslim  progress.  He  forbade  his  followers  to 
join  Congress  and  enjoined  them  to  demonstrate  loyalty  to  the 
British.  In  his  opinion,  denioc. atization  would  spell  ruin  because 
majority  rule  would  mean  Hindu  rule.  The  graduates  of  Aligarh 
gained  in  prestige  and  became  pillars  of  British  administration. 
Few  of  them  chose  to  enter  municipal  or  provincial  elective  poli¬ 
tics  when  they  were  launched  in  the  1890s.  This  indifference  to 
politics  ended  with  the  mass  agitations  in  Bengal  following  its  first 
partition  in  1905  (see  fig.  4). 

Bengal  was  a  large  and  unwieldy  provinc(^  The  viceroy  of  the 
time.  Lord  Curzon,  decided  to  create  a  new  administrative  divi¬ 
sion  of  Assam  and  Ea,st  Bengal  with  a  Muslin*  majority.  Curzon’s 
line  of  partition,  which  dismembered  the  liiiguistic  and  cultural 
entity  of  Bengal,  immediately  inflamed  passions.  A  massive, 
largely  terrorist  antipartition  campaign  was  launched  against  the 
British.  Constitutional  means  of  protest  were  also  used  by  Con¬ 
gress.  CJonstant  antipartition  pressure  resulted  in  annulment  in 
1911.  The  lessons  of  political  activism  were  not  lost  on  ambitious 
Muslims. 

In  Octol)er  1906  the  Agha  Khan  and  35  Indian  Muslims  of 
high  birth  met  formally  with  Lord  Minto,  Curzon’s  successor  as 
viceroy,  to  present  an  address  pleading  for  special  consideration 
of  Muslim  hopes  and  contributions  in  the  ensuing  era  of  repre¬ 
sentative  institutions.  They  wanted  special  reservations  in  the 
services,  separate  constituencies  in  all  elections,  and  representa¬ 
tion  greater  than  mere  numbers  warranted  on  all  institutions. 
They  requested  these  in  recognition  of  their  special — and  great¬ 
er — c'ontribution  to  the  British  Empire.  In  the  same  year  the  All- 
India  Muslim  League  was  founded  to  promote  loyalty  to  the 
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Figure  4 .  British  Indian  Empire 


British  crown  and  “to  protect  and  advance  the  political  rights  of 
the  Muslims  of  India.”  The  India  Councils  Act  of  1909  passed  hy 
the  Liberal  government  in  Britain  slightly  widened  the  prt)perty 
(jualifications  of  franchise  and  increased  the  number  of  electiv  c 
offices,  which  continued  to  have  limited  powers.  It  also  ijicorpo- 
rated  the  principle  of  communal  representation  in  separate  elec¬ 
torates  and  reserved  seats  for  Muslims.  These  provisions  were  to 
remaii’  part  of  all  subsequent  British  constitutional  advances  in 
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India.  TIk-v  a  hitterly  disputed  issue  between  (  anmress  and 
the  Muslim  Iasi, mu*. 


Agitation,  War,  and  Reform,  1905-19 

rlu“  \  ica‘n)yalt\  ol  land  (.’nr/on  ( I S9f)- 1 9( l.o i  marked  an 
ai)()j'ee  of  internal  etmtrali/ation  of  atiministration  .md  external 
extimsion  of  inflm-nee.  Militarx  control  v\as  consolidated  in  flic 
border  areas  of  I'jJper  Ibirma.  .Assam,  and  Mani|)nr  in  tbe  e.ist 
and  in  (iil^it  and  (  'bitral  to  tb«‘  nortbucsf .  1  be  ( ire.it  ( iame  of 
Hndyard  Kipling's  storii-s  xxas  «mtlmsiasti(  .ilK  pl.ixed  in  (ientr.il 
Asia,  (inr/.on  saw  India  as  tbe  sj)earbead  of  Hritisb  domination 
over  Asia.  W  itb  London  s  support,  be  asserted  Hritisb  interi-sts  in 
a  “Spbere  of  Inflnenee  in  Afjabanistan.  Iran,  and  tbronubont  tbe 
Persian  (inlf  in  tbe  xvest  and  in  Tibet  to  tbe  nortb.  V\  itbin  liuiia, 
otticialdom  improved  its  effieieney  but  rimiained  impervious  to 
petitions  and  mounting  discontent.  Beneatb  tbe  neo-Mngbal 
panoply  of  power  lay  a  bleak  economic  reality.  Excbange-rate 
fluctuations  devalued  tbe  rupee  wbile  external  cbarges  on  tbe  In¬ 
dian  excheipier  augmented  the  public  debt.  A  series  of  monsoon 
failures,  famines,  and  epidemics  caused  an  absolnti'  decline  in 
India’s  popidation  between  1895  and  1905. 

Curzon’s  decision  to  partition  Bengal,  vx'bicb  was  arrixed  at 
without  public  discussion,  grossly  underestimated  the  strength  of 
opposition  to  it  in  Bengal  as  a  whole,  not  merely  among  the  Hindu 
elite,  or  htuulralok,  of  Calcutta.  An  explosion  of  agitation  ensuetl. 
Although  directed  primarily  against  the  British,  the  agitation  also 
reflected  disappointment  with  the  constitutional  verbalizations  of 
the  moderates  in  Congress.  Extremism,  as  an  alternate  strategx , 
was  on  the  upswing.  It  was  expressed  through  calls  for  national 
volunteers,  individual  violence,  goddess  cults,  and  Brahmanic  re¬ 
vivalism.  The  newspaper  Yugantar,  which  in  1908  had  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  10,000,  openly  preached  revolutionary  action  and  emula¬ 
tion  of  the  Russian  anarchists.  British  goods  were  boycotted, 
causing  a  drop  in  imports  of  25  percent.  A  swadeshi  movement 
(indigenous  production  of  handicrafts  and  boycott  of  foreign 
goods)  was  stimulated.  As  antipartition  passions  rose,  the  govern¬ 
ment  retaliated  with  police  force.  Confrontations  between 
agitators  and  police  became  commonplace. 

Extremist  cults  attracted  young  men  in  all  walks  of  life,  but 
most  especially  high-caste  Hindus  from  Maharashtra,  Bengal, 
and  the  Punjab.  Their  heroes  were  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak  of  Poona, 
Bipin  Chandra  Pal  of  Calcutta,  and  Lala  Lajpat  Rai  of  Lahore. 
Tilak  was  best  known  for  his  passionate  cry:  “Swaraj  [self-govern- 
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nient]  is  iny  l)irthnght  aiul  I  will  have  it. "This  trio  of  l^al,  Hal,  and 
Fal,  whose  rhythmie  names  were  ehaok'tl  in  the  streets,  lormecl  a 
new  party  in  ('ongress  that  ehallenj^ed  the  leadership  of  that  eni- 
hodiinent  of  liberal  constitutionalism,  (iopal  Krishna  (iokhah'. 
The  Surat  meeting  of  ('ongress  in  1907  saw  a  traumatic  division  in 
Congress  ranks  that  was  to  last  almost  a  decade. 

Extremism  hronght  reprisals.  Tilak  was  imprisoned  in 
Burma;  Chandra  Pal  moved  to  London  and  Lajpat  Rai  to  New 
York.  The  British  appealed  to  moderate  opinion  hy  appointing 
three  apolitical  men  to  the  council  of  the  secretary  of  state  for 
India  in  London  and  hy  passing  the  India  Councils  Act  of  1909.  Al¬ 
though  officials  continued  to  outnumi>er  and  outweigh  nonoffi¬ 
cials  in  the  legislative  councils,  the  elective  principle  had  been  in¬ 
troduced.  A  few  Indians  were  also  appointed  to  the  executive 
councils  of  the  viceroy  and  the  governors.  In  lOiO,  cuier  the  first 
elections  were  held  on  the  basis  of  separate  communal  electo¬ 
rates,  135  Indian  repre.sentatives  took  their  seats.  They  included 
leaders  of  the  past — Banerjeaand  Cokhale — and  leaders  of  the  fu¬ 
ture — .\lotilal  Nehru  and  .Mohammad  Ali  Jinnah. 

In  191 1  the  British  government  made  further  acts  of  recon¬ 
ciliation.  King  Ceorge  V'  and  his  queen  visited  India  and  held  a 
formal  durbar  (reception)  outside  Delhi.  He  announced  the  re- 
\  ersal  of  the  Bengal  partition  and  the  transfer  of  the  capital  from 
Calcutta  to  Delhi.  Sir  Edward  Luytens  and  Sir  Herbert  Baker 
were  commissioned  to  design  the  imperial  capital  of  New  Delhi. 
It  sits  adjacent  to  the  site  of  many  previous  capitals  of  Indian  em¬ 
pires  and  remains  the  capital  of  India. 

World  War  I  began  with  a  remarkable  ontponring  of  lo\  alt\ 
and  goodwill  for  Britain  all  over  India.  India’s  financial  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  war  effort  was  generous.  About  1.3  million  Indian  sol¬ 
diers  fought  in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  But  disillusionment 
set  in  early.  The  unnecessary  loss  of  lives  in  Mesopotamia,  the 
high  attrition  rate  in  Europe,  and  the  scjualid  conditions  of  a 
brutal  war  between  nearly  equal  European  powers  shattered 
forever  the  illusion  of  British  moral  superiority.  High  taxes,  rising 
prices,  and  disruption  of  trade  exacerbated  economic  distress  in 
India.  Tribal  outbreaks,  antirevenue  riots,  and  an  anti-Brahman 
movement  in  South  India  were  symptoms.  The  opportunity  to 
develop  India’s  industria'  capacity  was  but  slightly  used;  the  Tata 
Iron  and  Steel  Company  ^va.s  one  small  producer  of  steel.  Recruit¬ 
ing  agents  resorted  to  virtual  impressment  in  the  absence  of  will¬ 
ing  volunteers  for  the  army.  The  loyalty  of  Indian  Muslims  was 
strained  when  the  Ottoman  Empire  joined  the  Central  Powers 
against  Britain,  because  the  caliph  in  Turkey  was  the  acknow- 
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lecl^ed  temporal  leader  of  all  Muslims. 

The  war  stimulated  both  revolutionary  and  constitutional  ac¬ 
tivity  in  India.  In  Bengal  and  the  Punjab  a  wave  of  violence 
spread.  It  was  fueled  in  part  by  such  overseas  groups  as  the  Sikh 
Ghadr  Party  in  ("alifornia  and  the  Indian  Independence  (Commit¬ 
tee  in  Germany.  The  British  vised  aformidalvie  Ivattery  of  repres¬ 
sive  measures  to  control  this  threat,  including  e.\ecutions,  depor¬ 
tations,  detention  without  trial,  life  sentences,  and  censorship  of 
the  press.  The  Defence  of  India  Act  of  1915  set  a  standard  often  in¬ 
voked  in  the  future. 

At  the  same  time,  loyalists  saw  an  opportunity  to  press  de¬ 
mands  for  reform  on  the  grounds  that  Britain  must  reward  India’s 
contributions  to  the  war  effort.  In  December  1915  both  Gongress 
and  the  Muslim  League  held  their  annual  sessions  within  walking 
distance  of  each  other  in  Bombay.  Their  aim  was  to  facilitate  the 
dnifting  of  a  single  nationalist  platform  agreeable  to  all  political 
factions  and  communities.  Tilak,  the  returned  leader  of  Congress, 
and  Jinnah,  new  leader  of  the  League,  put  together  the  Lucknow 
Pact  and  obtained  its  approval  by  their  respective  parties.  The  es¬ 
sence  of  the  alliance  was  the  endorsement  by  the  League  of  de¬ 
mands  for  democratization  in  representation,  Indianization  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  racial  equality  throughout  the  British  Empire,  and 
self-government  for  India  in  return  for  acceptance  Ivy  Congress  of 
separate  Muslim  electorates,  a  reserved  quota  of  seats,  and  the 
Muslim  community’s  right  to  review  any  social  legislation  affect¬ 
ing  them.  The  Lucknow  Pact  was  a  high-water  mark  of  unity  in 
the  nationalist  cause.  It  was  presented  to  the  viceroy  in  De¬ 
cember  1916. 

In  August  1917  Secretary  of  State  for  India  Edwin  Montague 
announced  in  Parliament  a  bipartisan  policy  for  India  of  “increas¬ 
ing  association  of  Indians  in  every  branch  of  the  administration 
and  the  gradual  development  of  self-governing  institutions  with  a 
view  to  the  progressive  realization  of  responsible  government  in 
India  as  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire.  ’  Indians  ignored 
the  many  qualifications  that  set  the  Indian  case  apai  t  from  what 
was  promised  other  units  of  empire,  such  as  Canada  and  Au¬ 
stralia,  and  looked  forward  to  dominion  status.  Montague  toured 
India  in  the  winter  of  1917  preparing  with  the  viceroy  what  be¬ 
came  known  as  the  Montague-Chelmsford  Reforms  of  1919. 

These  were  incorporated  in  the  Government  of  India  Act  of 
1921,  which  took  a  substantial  step  beyond  the  1909  act.  About  5 
million  Indians  were  enfranchised.  There  was  devolution  of  some 
financial  and  legislative  responsibility  from  the  center  to  the  prov¬ 
inces.  The  center  retained  control  of  customs,  income  tax,  post 
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and  telegraph,  salt,  and  railroads  anti  also  retained  a  v  fto  on  legis¬ 
lation,  The  provinees  assumed  eontrol  of  the  land  tax,  exeise,  irri¬ 
gation,  and  stamps.  The  central  Legislative  ('onneil  was  madt* 
hieameral,  anti  an  elected  majority  was  created  in  the  lower 
house.  In  the  provinces  a  new  et)neept  of  dyarchy  was  introtlueetl; 
the  key  pt)wers  of  law  enft)reement  and  revenue  collection  were 
reserved  to  the  governor;  local  government,  public  works,  anti 
agriculture  were  entrusted  tt)  the  control  t)f  elected  members  of 
the  legislative  councils.  The  reforms  fell  short  t)f  nationalist  aspi¬ 
rations  and  were  tlenounced  by  (’ongress.  Indeed,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Congress  did  not  cot)perate  with 
the  working  of  dyarchy.  Nevertheless,  many  Indians,  including 
C'oiigress  meiiibers,  gained  first-hand  experience  of  elections, 
parliamentary  procedures,  and  actual  administration,  albeit  with 
limited  powers.  Simultaneously,  a  delegation  from  India  as  a 
founding  member  sat  in  the  League  of  Nations  and  its  agencies. 
Its  Indian  members  participated  in  international  diplomacy  with 
attendant  frustrations. 


Gandhi,  Noncooperation,  and  Mass  Politics 

Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi  (1869-1948),  known  in  his 
lifetime  and  since  as  the  Mahatma  (Great  Soul),  made  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  world  that  transcend  his  leadership  of  the  Indian  inde¬ 
pendence  movement  for  more  than  two  decades.  A  complex  man 
who  revealed  himself  in  public  writings,  Gandhi  is  the  subject  of 
many  biographies  and  analyses  of  his  life,  his  achievements,  and 
his  failures.  He  brought  together  in  his  own  philosophy  different 
strands:  an  orthodox  Hindu  background  of  a  bania  (merchant, 
moneylender)  caste  in  a  princely  state;  the  Jain  commitment  to  as¬ 
ceticism  and  ahimsa;  youthful  rebellion;  the  study  and  practice  of 
law  in  Britain  and  South  Africa;  the  teachings  of  Christ;  the 
philosophy  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  theories  of  civil  disobedi¬ 
ence  and  individual  resistance  set  out  by  Henry  Thoreau  and  Leo 
Tolstoy;  and  the  injunctions  of  the  Bhagavad-  Gita  on  disin¬ 
terested  action. 

Gandhi  constructed  solutions  to  his  personal  dilemmas  dur¬ 
ing  his  sojourn  in  South  Africa  (1893-1915),  and  he  also  forged  an 
instrument  of  political  action  for  Indians  chafing  under  the  grossly 
discriminatory  laws  that  prevailed.  He  won  the  respect  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Jan  Smuts  and  secured  a  compromise  agreement  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Relief  Bill,  which  was  passed  in  1914.  Shortly  thereafter 
Gandhi  returned  to  India  and  within  a  few  years  became  the 
leader  of  Congress  when  Tilak  died.  Gandhi  transformed  Con- 
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gress  from  an  elite  elul)  of  lawyers  into  a  mass  organization  that 
was  disciplined,  had  ample  funds,  and  snhscrihed  to  a  moral  com¬ 
mitment  that  went  beyond  mere  political  independence  of  India. 

Gandhi’s  goals  of  swaraj  and  sarvodaya  have  passed  into  the 
political  vocabidary  of  India  and  contain  intangible  and  ethical  in¬ 
gredients  that  are  often  forgotten.  By  swaraj,  Gandhi  meant  not 
only  technical  self-government  but  also  self-reliance,  which  de¬ 
manded  courage  and  the  capacity  to  refrain  from  consuming 
British — or  machine-made — goods  or  from  depending  on  British 
arms  and  government.  By  sarvodaya,  Gandhi  meant  the  uplift  of 
all.  Toward  that  end,  he  exhorted  the  rich  and  the  powerful  to  act 
as  “trustees  ”  and  implored  the  oppressed  to  make  only  minimal 
demands. 

The  premier  technique  Gandhi  forged  in  pursuit  of  his  goals 
he  called  satyagraha,  in  his  words  “the  Force  which  is  born  of 
Truth  and  Love  or  nonviolence.  ”  Outwardly,  this  technique  re¬ 
sembled  other  coercive  techniques  of  direct  action  employing 
propaganda,  agitation,  demonstration,  boycott,  noncooperation, 
parallel  government,  and  strikes.  Inwardly,  Gandhi’s  insistence 
on  ahimsa,  acceptance  of  self-suffering  in  lieu  of  inflicting  injury 
on  others,  and  constant  reiteration  that  good  ends  do  not  justify 
bad  means  set  satyagraha  in  a  category  apart.  For  Gandhi,  con¬ 
structive  work  and  the  unending  course  of  spiritual  discipline  that 
he  followed  were  of  greater  importance  than  political  power.  His 
political  leadership  was  not  derived  from  formal  office  but  from 
his  force  of  personality  and  the  adulation  offered  by  the  masses  to 
a  saintly  man.  His  political  instructions — issued  in  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  and  in  thousands  of  letters  and  postcards  sent  to  hundreds 
of  individuals  of  diverse  persuasions — were  often  confusing  and 
contradictory. 

The  first  nationwide  satyagraha  campaign  was  launched  in 
March-April  1919  to  protest  the  post-World  War  I  repressive 
measures  culminating  in  the  Rowlatt  Bills.  Mass  response  was  so 
overwhelming  that  it  got  out  of  control.  When  violence  occurred, 
Gandhi  called  off  the  movement,  calling  it  a  “Himalayan  miscal¬ 
culation.  ”  Meanwhile,  Brigadier  R.E.H.  Dyer  used  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  troops  to  fire  continuously  into  a  large  crowd  assembled 
in  a  walled  garden — ^Jallian wallah  Bagh — adjoining  the  Golden 
Temple  in  Amritsar.  Some  300  were  killed  and  1,200  wounded. 
Dyer  was  forced  to  resign,  but  on  returning  to  Britain  he  received 
sympathy  and  gifts  of  £30,000.  This  episode  is  recognized  as  the 
beginning  of  a  more  intense  phase  of  confrontation  between 
British  rule  and  Indian  nationalist  opposition. 

During  1920  Congress  reached  the  decision  not  to  cooperate 
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ill  inipleuu'iitinj^  the  Montaffue-C'helmsford  Reforms,  Imt  not 
without  dehiite.  Gandhi  emerged  as  the  undisputed  leader  of 
Congress  liy  the  time  of  its  annual  session  in  December  1920  at 
Nagpur.  The  goal  of  swaraj  was  made  explicit,  and  noncoopera¬ 
tion  was  affirmed.  A  representative  party  organization  was 
created  with  units  at  every  level,  from  village  committees  to  the 
15-memher  Camgress  Working  Committee  (CWC),  which 
functioned  as  an  executive.  Annual  subscription  for  members  was 
lowered  to  one-(iuarter  of  a  rupee.  Membership  figures  leapt  up¬ 
ward  thereafter.  Gandhi  also  gave  full  support  and  endorsement 
to  the  Khilafat  Movement  launched  by  the  brothers  Mohammad 
and  Shaukat  Ali  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  deposed  caliph, 
(kmdhi,  the  Ali  brothers,  and  other  Hindu  and  Muslim  leaders 
worked  closely  together  in  causes  that  appealed  to  them  and 
served  to  mobilize  mass  support  as  well.  Gandhi  toured  inces¬ 
santly;  the  use  of  spinning  wheels  and  the  boycott  offoreign  goods 
increased.  His  following  also  included  the  wives  and  families  of 
men  who  did  not  wholly  approve  of  him.  Although  noncoopera¬ 
tion  with  the  British  was  not  total,  the  Prince  of  Wales  arrived  for 
a  visit  in  November  1921  to  find,  in  his  words,  “empty  streets, 
shuttered  windows,  brooding  silence.”  Events  seemed  to  be 
moving  to  a  climax  as  Gandhi’s  promise  to  win  swaraj  in  a  year  was 
remembered. 

But  the  moment  passed.  Gandhi  was  arrested  in  1922;  the  Ali 
brothers  were  already  in  prison.  Gandhi  called  off  the  civil  dis¬ 
obedience  movement  when  he  heard  of  atrocities  against  police¬ 
men.  The  rejection  of  the  caliph  by  the  new  secular  leader  ofTur- 
key,  Kemal  Atatiirk.  tlefiated  the  Khilafat  Movement.  The  Mop- 
lah  Rebellion  in  Malabar  in  1921  was  interpreted  as  a  communal 
riot,  despite  its  economic  undertones.  Hindu-Muslim  unity 
seemed  fractured.  Jinnah  resigned  from  Gongress  but  remained 
president  of  the  Muslim  League  after  1924;  the  two  parties  dis¬ 
continued  their  practice  of  joint  sessions. 

The  politicization  of  the  Indian  people,  extending  to  the 
princely  states  and  the  uneducated  masses,  set  up  multiple 
trends.  Other  communities  imitated  the  League  and  demanded 
separate  electorates  and  reserved  representation.  The  Sikhs  sent 
numerous  delegations  to  London  to  argue  their  case  for  special 
consideration  in  view  of  their  loyalty  to  the  British  Raj  and  their 
vital  role  in  its  armed  forces.  In  the  Punjab,  the  Akali  Dal  party 
launched  a  struggle  to  gain  control  of  the  Sikh  temples,  or 
gurdwaras,  from  the  government  and  Hindu  mahants  (priests). 
The  success  of  the  Akali  Dal  was  embodied  in  the  Sikh  Gurdwaras 
Act  of  1924.  It  set  up  the  Shiromani  Gurdwara  Prabandhak  Com- 
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inittee  (S(IPC)  to  manage  temples  and  shrines.  The  SGPC  l)e- 
eaine  a  de  facto  parliament  of  the  Sikhs,  having  authority  to  en¬ 
force  decisions  on  the  community. 

In  South  India  a  powerful  anti-Brahman  movement  was 
under  way.  Its  roots  went  deep  into  the  social  and  economic  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Peninsula,  but  in  the  1920s  it  was  politically  organized 
iiiKler  the  banner  of  the  Justice  Party.  Through  the  newspaper 
Justice  and  direct  contact,  the  party  agitated  for  separate  repre¬ 
sentation  of  non-Brahman  Hindus.  The  Justice  Party  was  frankly 
loyal  to  the  British  and  effectively  implemented  dyarchy  in  Mad¬ 
ras  Province. 

In  Maharashtra,  an  autonomous  movement  of  the  Mahar  un¬ 
touchables  was  led  by  the  first  untouchable  university  graduate, 
Dr.  B.  R.  Ambedkar.  The  untouchables  also  demanded  separate 
political  representation  as  well  as  the  social  rights  so  long  denied 
them  by  caste  Hindus. 

In  1921  the  Akhil  Bharat  Hindu  Mahasabha  was  founded. 
This  was  a  militant  organization  composed  largely  of  high-caste 
Hindus  that  aimed  at  readmitting  to  the  fold  of  Hinduism  all  those 
lost  through  conversion  to  other  religions  or  through  the  practice 
of  untouchability.  In  1923  some  450,000  Malkana  Rajputs,  who 
were  Muslims,  were  ceremoniously  welcomed  as  Hindus.  Simi¬ 
lar  efforts  were  made  to  raise  the  depressed  classes  of  untouch¬ 
ables  to  the  rights  and  behavior  patterns  of  caste  Hindus.  The 
Mahasabha  and  its  auxiliary  bodies  propagated  the  idea  of  one  cul¬ 
ture,  one  language,  and  one  flag  for  the  single  nation  of  India.  It 
exerted  a  powerful  appeal  to  some,  but  it  repelled  others. 

India  felt  also  the  intellectual  and  organizational  impact  of 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution  in  Russia  in  November  1917.  Revolution¬ 
ary  groups  intensified  activity.  A  prominent  Indian  communist 
theorist,  M.N.  Roy,  debated  with  Lenin  the  proper  strategy  for 
precapitalist  Asian  countries.  The  Communist  Party  of  India 
(CPI)  was  formed  in  1925.  The  British  in  panic  overestimated  its 
significance,  but  a  leftist  tinge  to  new  labor  and  farm  organizations 
became  evident.  Socialist  ideas  appealed  to  many  young  Con¬ 
gress  intellectuals,  notably  Subhas  Chandra  Bose,  Jayaprakash 
(J.  P.)  Narayan,  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

At  the  same  time.  Congress  was  expanding  its  activities  into 
rural  areas  and  princely  states,  setting  up  new  units  that  could 
function  as  a  parallel  government  under  the  command  of  the 
CWC  in  case  of  another  noncooperation  movement.  Gandhi’s 
personal  efforts  were  devoted  mainly  to  what  he  called  a  “con¬ 
structive  program”  of  integrated  village  uplift  through  cottage  in¬ 
dustry,  active  involvement  of  women,  and  equal  treatment  of  un- 
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t(Mn  lialtK's  ( )iu'  (ft  Ills  iiiiist  siu  rrssliil  sat\a^ralia  campaigns,  and 
one  tliat  in  l.ii  uc  part  iiu  asni  rd  np  to  liis  i<lca.s,  took  place  in  1924 
and  1920  in  tin  soiitln  iii  pniuflc  state-  of  Travaiicort*  (roughly 
I oti  Tiiiiiions  with  pifsciit-dav  k«Tala).  I'hf  specific  issue*  at  stake 
was  the  right  of  iintoiu  liahle  s  to  use*  a  te*niple*  road.  The*\  won  that 
right  .ind  se'ceial  otlins  at  this  turning  pe)int  in  the  fight  against 
nntoiK  hahilitx  In  (.andhis  terinine)log\ .  iintonehal)le*s  we-re 
harijans  u  hildren  of  ( axl'  and  iniist  he*  tre*ate*d  as  such. 

harth  as  a  re  sult  of  (.andhi  s  pe*rse)nal  style,  partK  hc'cause  it 
was  the*  origin. il  n.itioii.ilist  parts  ,  hiit  large*l\  he-e.iiisc*  of  the* 
realities  of  all-India  politie.il  .letion,  (!ongre*ss  e*\()l\c*cl  a  phiralis- 
tie,  innltireligioiis,  niiiltilingnistie,  Pan-Indian  e*th().s.  It  was  an 
iiinhre'lla  organi/ation  elaiining  to  re'pre*sc*nt  all  of  India  and  all 
shade*s  of  o|)inion  in  opposition  to  British  rule.  The  British  denied 
this  claim,  w  hich  challenged  their  lc*gitimaey,  hut  they  were  not 
nnite*d  in  opinion  on  how  to  cemihat  it.  fsenne*  sections  of  British 
parliainentars  and  piihlie  opinion  favorc'cl  spc*eclier  reform  and  In- 
clianization  of  the  British  Haj.  A  hard  core  of  Conservatives  was 
determined  to  hold  on  to  power  incU-finitely.  fn  1927  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  government  appointc*d  a  eommi.ssion  headed  hy  Sir  John 
Simon  to  incpiire  into  the  w'orking  of  the  1921  Government  of 
India  .Act  and  to  formulate  the  next  step  of  reform.  There  w  ere  no 
Indian  memhers  on  the  commission,  which  was  confronted 
throughout  India  with  mass  black  flag  demonstrations,  boycotts  of 
hearings,  and  placards  inscrihc*cl  “Simon,  Go  Back!  An  all-party 
conference  was  called  hy  Congress  in  1928  to  draft  a  constitution 
preferable  to  the  Simon  Commission  Report.  The  resulting 
Nehru  Report  embodied  ideas  of  a  centralized  and  democratic 
federal  union  that  found  their  way  into  India’s  1950  Ca)nstitution; 
the  ideas  were  not  liked,  however,  by  such  parties  and  groups  as 
were  seeking  special  privileges  for  class  or  community. 

The  1929  session  ofCmngress  under  the  presidency  of  Moti- 
lal  Nehru  called  for  pnrna  swaraj  (full  independence);  unfiirlc'd 
the  Indian  tricolor  ofsatfron,  white,  and  green;  and  dc'clared  Jan¬ 
uary  26,  1930,  independence  day.  To  raise  mass  con.sciousness 
and  mobilize  mass  support  for  this  momentous  decision,  Gandhi 
chose  the  issue  of  salt.  .Salt  was  indispensable  in  the  diet,  but  its 
production  and  distribution  were  a  heavily  taxed  government 
monopoly.  A  well-publicized  400-kilometer  walk  to  the  seashore 
led  by  Gandhi  opened  a  year-long  civil  disobedience  movement. 
This  salt  satyagraha  was  carefully  planned,  organized,  and  exe¬ 
cuted.  An  estimated  100,(K)0  men  and  women  were  imprisoned, 
including  the  entire  CWC.  The  first  Round  Table  Conference  to 
discuss  constitutional  reform  was  held  in  London,  without  (am- 
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liit'ss  partic'iputit)!!.  As  political  scientist  Stanley  VVolpert  puts  it, 
"tliis  was  like  trxinu;  to  staj'c  Hamlet  without  the  Prince  of 
Dininark. 

In  1931  (iaiulhi  was  released  and  hekl  extensive  talks  w  ith 
the  \  iet'rox ,  l.ord  Irwin.  A  compromise  pact  led  to  Chmdhi  s  at- 
teiidanei'  at  the  second  Hound  Table  C’onferenee,  There,  how- 
c'ver,  he  was  ontmanenx lat'd.  The  (’omiminal  Award  amionneed 
h\  the  British  prime  minister,  Kamsay  Macdonald,  tdleetively  re- 
jeett'd  the  claim  of  (a)n^ress  to  represent  India.  Instead,  the 
aw  ard  reeogni/ed  special  claims  of  minority  communities,  inchid- 
in^  imtonchahic's.  (fandhi  w'ent  on  a  fast  of  penance  and  protest. 
Amhedkar  compromised,  and  nntoiichahles  were  not  ^iven  sepa¬ 
rate  representation  in  the  193.5  (Government  of  Ii'dia  Act,  which 
was  the  nltiinate  product  of  the  round  table  conferences.  In  other 
respects,  the  constitutional  legislation  incorporated  the  direc¬ 
tions  in  which  the  (Conservatives  in  Britain  wished  to  sh'er  tlie 
course  toward  Indian  indepetidenee. 


The  1935  Constitution 

Tlu'  basic  principles  of  the  1935  constitution  were 
federalism,  proxincial  autonomy,  and  the  allotment  of  communal 
r('ser\ed  seats  slanted  in  fiuor  of  minorities.  Powers  were*  dixided 
betxxcen  the  central  gox  ernment  and  the  prox  inc  es;  some  eone  nr- 
rent  poxvers  xvere  set  forth,  but  emergencx  provisions  were  re¬ 
served  to  the  central  government.  The  provinces  became  legally 
autonomous.  Provincial  ministers  xxere  responsible  to  elected 
legislatures,  but  the  goxernors  enjoyed  reserxe  poxx’ers.  The 
franchise  xxas  xvideued  to  include  8  millioii  more  voters.  The*  dis¬ 
tribution  of  reserved  seats  gave  .Muslims  more  than  their  numer¬ 
ical  share  in  the  United  Provinces  but  less  in  the  Punjab.  The  fed¬ 
eral  provisions  xvere  designed  to  unite  princely  India  xx  ith  British 
India  at  the  center.  They  were  not  implemented  despite  pro¬ 
longed  negotiations  xvith  the  princes. 

The  19.35  act,  though  a  prelude  to  the  Independenee  of  India 
Act  of  1947  and  a  substantial  improx  ement  ox'er  the  1921  act,  !iad 
se’  eral  major  w'eakuesses.  it  looked  to  the  princes  as  a  dominant 
ingredient  of  the  nexv  system,  and  if  ereatetl  a  federal  strncture 
xvhieh.  had  it  been  implemented,  xx-ould  haxe  been  too  xveak  to 
endure  for  long.  It  granted  piovincial  autonomy  but  placed  re- 
strietions  on  the  poxver  of  eh'cted  goxm  nments  that  prox  ed  frus¬ 
trating  to  (Congress  It  provided  safeguards  to  minorities  but 
could  lU'ither  ensui  '-  indefinite  protection  against  social  and  polit¬ 
ical  change  nor  assuagt*  psychological  anxir'tx .  It  accelerated  the 
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process  of  luclianization  of  administration  hut  left  vague  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  full  independence. 

Provincial  elections  were  held  in  February  1937.  Out  of  11 
provinces  Congress  won  a  clear  majority  in  five,  won  with  help  in 
Bombay,  and  rejoiced  in  the  victory  of  its  ally  in  the  North-West 
Frontier  Province  (NWFP).  (The  NWFP  was  raised  to  provincial 
status  by  the  1935  act,  as  were  Orissa  and  Sind.  Burma  was  sepa¬ 
rated  from  India.)  In  the  Punjab,  the  non-Congress  Unionist 
Party  won  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Sikander  Hayat  Khan,  and 
in  Bengal,  Fazlul  Haq’s  Praja  Party  controlled  a  coalition  govern¬ 
ment.  After  vacillation.  Congress  decided  to  accept  ministries 
and  drop  noncooperation.  The  two  and  one-half  years  of  Congress 
government  in  many  provinces  was  decisive,  not  only  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  they  gained  in  governance  but  also  in  the  strains  put  on 
the  future  unity  of  India  and  the  ruptures  within  Congress. 

The  Muslim  League  did  not  fare  well  in  the  1937  elections, 
though  its  platform  was  almost  identical  to  that  of  Congress.  Its 
offer  to  join  in  coalition  ministries  (especially  in  the  United  Prov¬ 
inces,  where  Muslims  were  an  important  minority  and  the 
League  attracted  the  Muslim  gentry)  was  rejected  by  Congress. 
Congress  had  Muslim  members  of  its  own,  such  as  Maulana  Azad, 
Zakir  Husain,  and  Rafi  Ahmad  Kidwai;  moreover,  it  enjoyed  a 
clear  majority  in  the  legislature.  Neither  Gandhi  nor  Nehru 
would  deal  with  Jinnah  as  Tilak  had  done;  they  scorned  his  lack  of 
mass  appeal.  In  response,  after  1937  Jinnah  turned  to  the  masses 
on  the  issue  of  “Islam  in  danger.  ’  By  1939  the  League  was  or¬ 
ganized  and  unified  as  never  before;  Hayat  Khan  and  Haq  offered 
support  to  Jinnah;  the  Muslim  philosopher-poet  Sir  Muhammad 
Iqbal  articulated  dreams  of  a  northwest  federation  of  autonomous 
Muslim  provinces.  The  League  opposed  federation  but  assured 
the  British  of  loyalty.  It  became  a  vigorous  opposition  in  all  Con¬ 
gress-run  provinces  and  won  ministerial  positions  when  the  Con¬ 
gress  ministries  resigned  in  1939  after  the  viceroy  had  declared 
war  on  India’s  behalf  without  consulting  them. 

The  first  taste  of  power  did  not  strengthen  Congress.  Among 
some,  the  appetite  for  position  and  the  fruits  of  position  was  whet¬ 
ted.  Among  others,  the  actual  experience  of  dealing  with  India’s 
complex  problems  from  above  proved  profoundly  frustrating  and 
disturbing.  A  radical  program  of  land  reform  and  rural  uplift  was 
severely  compromised  as  Congress  watered  down  its  earlier  pro¬ 
posals  in  order  to  avoid  antagonizing  the  wielders  of  economic 
power  in  the  provinces.  Socialists  left  Congress,  though  some  re¬ 
turned  later,  and  Nehru  remained  the  obvious  chosen  successor 
of  Gandhi.  But  a  conflict  of  personality  as  well  as  of  ideology  be- 
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tween  Gandhi  and  Siibhas  Chandra  Bose  nearly  rent  (a)ngress 
asunder.  Bose  was  Congress  president  in  1937  and  wished  to  stay 
on  in  1938.  The  first  election  to  the  presidency  in  Congress  his¬ 
tory  was  held  in  1938  at  the  Tripura  session.  Bose  won  against  the 
historian  Pattahhai  Sitarainayya  (Nehru  had  refused  to  run)  hut 
was  eased  out  the  following  year  hy  Candhi  and  others.  Bose  then 
abandoned  Congress;  he  went  on  to  he  hailed  as  leader  (Netaji)  in 
Bengal  and  worked  with  Germany  and  Japan  during  World  War 
II,  founding  the  Indian  National  Army  (IN A),  which  was  largely 
composed  of  Indian  officers  and  men  who  were  prisoners  of  the 
Japanese. 


Independence 

The  spirit  of  nationalism  in  India  came  to  full  maturity  in 
World  War  II.  Concomitantly,  the  Muslim  separatist  movement 
crystallized.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  British  shifted  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  policy  of  self-government  by  slow  degrees  to  a  new  policy  of 
independence  at  one  step.  During  the  war  the  British  Raj  was 
preserved  by  stringent  police  measures  and  Muslim  cooperation, 
but  by  1947  the  British  were  neither  willing  nor  able  to  expend 
the  effort  or  exercise  the  degree  of  repression  that  further  post¬ 
ponement  of  independence  would  have  required. 

During  the  war  India  was  used  by  the  British  both  as  a  supply 
base  and,  later,  as  an  operations  base.  The  army  was  vastly  ex¬ 
panded  (from  175,000  to  2  million),  the  navy  and  air  force  were 
modernized,  and  all  three  were  used  effectively.  Indian  industry 
was  expanded  to  supply  these  forces.  The  production  of  steel,  ce¬ 
ment,  and  aluminum  became  profitable,  but  India  also  suffered 
from  the  war.  The  cutting  off  of  the  Burma  rice  supply,  com¬ 
pounded  by  administrative  bungling,  contributed  to  2  million 
deaths  from  starvation  in  Bengal  in  the  1942-44  period. 

The  cardinal  point,  however,  was  that  even  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  the  majority  of  Indian  leaders  were  m)  longer  pre¬ 
pared  to  lend  c(M)peration  on  the  basis  of  postponed  rewards.  Of¬ 
fended  by  the  viceroy  s  declaration  of  war  without  consulting 
them,  in  October  19,39  the  leaders  of  (Congress  ordered  the  pro¬ 
vincial  ministries  to  resign.  Jinnah  welcomed  their  resignation  by 
ordering  a  Day  of  Thanksgiving.  He  rejected  Camgress’  claim  to 
represent  all  India,  putting  forth  the  Muslim  League  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  second  Indian  nation  of  1(K)  million  Muslims.  In  a 
meeting  in  Lahore  in  March  1940  the  League  passed  a  re.solution 
calling  for  the  creation  of  Pakistan. 
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Also  in  March  1940,  (Congress  at  its  annual  meeting  resolved 
to  follow  a  course  of  civil  disobedience  unless  the  viceroy  was  will¬ 
ing  to  form  a  “national  government”  at  the  center  and  India’s  free¬ 
dom  was  recognized,  although  formal  constitutional  changes 
could  wait.  In  early  1942  the  British  countered  this  proposal  with 
the  promise  of  a  postwar  constituent  assembly  and  dominion 
status  and  an  invitation  to  Indian  leaders  meanwhile  to  join  the 
Viceroy’s  Legislative  Council,  which  would  be  treated  insofar  as 
possible  as  a  responsible  cabinet.  Most  Congress  leaders  rallied 
around  the  obdurate  Gandhi  and  demanded  that  the  proposed 
council  have  the  full  powers  of  a  dominion  cabinet.  When  the 
British  declined.  Congress  on  August  7,  1942,  resolved  that  the 
British  should  leave  India.  Congress  leaders  were  instantly 
rounded  up  by  the  British  and  interned  for  the  war’s  duration. 
Radical  elements  sought  to  disrupt  communication,  and  some 
60,000  arrests  were  made.  The  deadlock  between  Congress  and 
the  British  continued  until  the  war’s  end. 

The  British  elections  in  July  1945  brought  in  a  Labour  gov¬ 
ernment  that  wanted  to  get  rid  of  India  as  fast  as  possible.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  rapid  military  demobilization  had  by  the  spring  of  1946 
removed  Britain’s  capability  of  maintaining  the  status  quo  until 
the  League  and  Congress  could  reach  agreement.  In  April  1946 
India  was  visited  by  a  British  cabinet  mission  to  present  a  proposal 
aimed  at  satisfying  Muslim  fears  within  a  united  and  independent 
India — to  be  composed  initially  of  the  11  provinces  that  the 
princely  states  could  later  join  at  will.  The  center  would  control 
only  defense,  foreign  affairs,  and  communications;  the  provinces 
could  form  regional  unions  within  the  whole.  Congress  and  the 
League  accepted  this  long-term  format,  but  they  could  not  agree 
on  distribution  of  cabinet  seats  in  an  interim  government.  Con¬ 
gress,  claiming  to  repre.sent  all  India,  felt  entitled  to  appoint  a 
Muslim  member,  but  the  League,  claiming  to  represent  all  Mus¬ 
lims,  disagreed.  The  negotiations  failed,  but  they  did  prove  to 
Congress  Britain  s  sincerity,  promoting  a  closer  working  relation¬ 
ship  thereafter. 

There  was  an  exchange  of  mutual  recriminations  between 
the  League  and  Congress  after  the  failure  of  the  cabinet  mission 
and,  in  its  wake,  widespread  communal  violence.  Nehru’s  asser¬ 
tion  to  Congress  at  its  annual  meeting  in  July  that  Congress  would 
go  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  uncommitted  seemed  to  Jinnah  a 
reneging  on  Congress’  earlier  acceptance  of  the  first  part  of  the 
cabinet  mission’s  proposal.  Jinnah  declared  August  16  Direct  Ac¬ 
tion  Day,  which  brought  on  communal  rioting  and  bloodshed, 
first  in  Calcutta  and  then  in  sequence  in  Bihar,  Bengal,  and  the 
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United  Provinces.  It  began  to  look  as  though  only  partition  could 
prevent  civil  war.  In  September  Congress  took  office,  and  in  Oc¬ 
tober  Jinnah  joined  the  government  to  have  influence  from 
within. 

On  February  20,  1947,  the  British  government  announced 
that  power  would  be  handed  over  no  later  than  June  1948,  and 
Lord  Wavell  was  replaced  as  viceroy  by  Lord  Mountbatten.  Vir¬ 
tual  civil  war  was  already  under  way  in  the  Punjab,  and 
Mountbatten  made  a  final  effort  at  mediation,  which  also  failed. 
Nehru  was  by  now  convinced  that  partition  was  inevitable  and 
broke  with  Gandhi,  who  believed  that  somehow  communal  strife 
could  be  healed  and  Indian  unity  preserved. 

On  June  3  Mountbatten  announced  his  plan  for  indepen¬ 
dence  and  partition.  Power  and  assets  would  be  turned  over  to 
the  two  states,  India  and  Pakistan,  at  midnight  on  August  14. 
Each  of  these  new  states  would  draw  up  its  own  constitution. 
Princely  states  would  be  released  from  British  paramountcy  by 
that  date,  but  they  would  be  encouraged  before  then  to  accede  to 
India  or  Pakistan.  The  provinces  would  join  either  India  or  Pakis¬ 
tan  by  the  vote  of  their  legislatures;  in  the  Punjab  and  Bengal, 
however,  there  would  be  boundary  commissions,  and  a  referen¬ 
dum  would  be  held  in  the  NWFP.  Congress  and  the  League  ac¬ 
cepted  the  plan,  as  did  the  Sikhs,  although  the  probable  Punjab 
boundary  would  divide  them. 

Only  a  few  princely  states  elected  to  join  Pakistan.  In  a  series 
of  fast  negotiations,  Indian  officials  won  most  of  the  other  states, 
but  three — ^Junagadh,  Kashmir,  and  Hyderabad — ^were  still  un¬ 
decided  as  the  deadline  was  reached.  India  persuaded  the  princes 
to  give  up  their  rule  in  return  for  keeping  their  titles  and  receiving 
tax-free  pensions  for  life. 

On  the  night  of  August  14,  as  the  people  were  swarming  in 
the  streets,  shouting/at  Hind  (roughly.  Long  Live  India)  and  re¬ 
joicing  over  the  advent  of  independence,  Nehru  made  a  moving 
speech  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  which  at  the  stroke  of  mid¬ 
night  legislated  the  new  India  into  existence.  The  Dominion  of 
India  was  formally  inaugurated  on  August  15,  and  Mountbatten 
became  its  governor  general. 

For  both  India  and  Pakistan,  partition  was  a  disaster  from 
which  it  took  them  years  to  recover,  and  it  left  unresolved  the 
question  of  Kashmir,  which  still  engenders  mutual  hostility  (see 
Relations  With  Pakistan,  ch.  9).  Within  days  after  independence 
Hindu,  Muslim,  and  Sikh  minorities  were  being  massacred  on 
the  borders  and  in  the  interior.  An  estimated  12  million  refugees 
fled  from  one  country  to  the  other,  leaving  both  states  with  long- 
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term  relief  imd  rehaliilitation  problems.  The  number  killed  is  un¬ 
known,  but  the  conservative  estimates  range  from  500,000  to  over 
1  million. 

One  of  those  killed  was  Gandhi.  When  the  overflow  of  Hindu 
refugees  began  to  take  over  the  Muslim  mosques  in  Delhi, 
Gimdhi,  who  had  been  keeping  communal  peace  in  West  Bengal, 
rushed  to  Delhi  to  ensure  fair  treatment  for  the  Muslims.  In  Jan¬ 
uary  he  fasted  until  India  agreed  to  pay  Pakistan  its  share  of 
British  assets,  and  communal  peace  was  reached  in  Delhi.  On 
January  30  he  was  shot  by  a  Hindu  fanatic;  this  was  his  final  sac¬ 
rifice,  resulting  in  the  temporary  discrediting  of  Hindu  ex¬ 
tremists. 

India’s  problems  as  it  entered  upon  independence  were  for¬ 
midable,  and  the  outlook  for  survival,  let  alone  progress,  was 
grim.  That  it  has  survived,  progressed,  and  made  its  mark  in  in¬ 
ternational  affairs  is  a  credit  to  the  nation  and  its  leadership,  but 
India’s  success  is  also  attributable  in  part  to  certain  assets  it  held 
on  August  15,  1947.  The  most  important  of  these,  aside  from  the 
sense  of  national  identity  and  purpose,  were  the  existence  of  rep¬ 
resentative  and  responsible  government,  an  efficient  civil  ser¬ 
vice,  a  powerful  independent  judiciary,  and  a  professional  mili¬ 
tary  cadre  trained  to  leave  policy  to  civilian  leadership. 

For  40  years  before  independence  Indians  had  been  par¬ 
ticipating  in  their  own  government  (in  a  system  where  constitu¬ 
tional  procedures  were  vitally  important)  and  in  an  independent 
judiciary  that  had  cognizance  over  both  the  government  and  the 
individual.  There  was  a  high  respect  for  the  law  (despite  the  non¬ 
cooperation  movement,  which  also  had  its  legacy)  and  for  the  pro¬ 
cesses  by  which  law  was  developed  and  the  procedures  and  man¬ 
ner  of  its  enforcement.  This  experience  was  gained  within  institu¬ 
tions  that  the  British  had  established,  and  lasting  attitudes  were 
formed  in  the  process.  Related  to  the  foregoing  was  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  Congress  and  its  custom  of  reconciling  views  within  a  dis¬ 
ciplined  organization. 

During  the  first  months  and  years  of  an  independent  India,  as 
policies  were  being  formed  and  new  administrative  personnel  were 
being  trained,  it  was  the  existing  civil  services  that  kept  the  machin¬ 
ery  going,  and  the  All-India  Services  still  comprised  the  core  of  ad¬ 
ministration  in  India  (see  The  Public  Services  and  Administration, 
ch.  8).  By  independence  nearly  half  the  membership  of  the  senior 
service,  the  ICS — from  which  were  drawn  all  principal  adminis¬ 
trators  from  the  district  level  upward — ^was  Indian.  The  other  great 
all-India  service  was  the  Indian  Police  Service,  and  it  also  was  re¬ 
tained  intact  (see  National-Level  Agencies,  ch.  10). 
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Integration  of  the  Princely  States 

Among  the  many  problems  surrounding  the  transfer  of 
power  from  British  hands  in  August  1947  was  the  status  of  over 
500  princely  states  of  varying  rank  and  size  scattered  across  the 
subcontinent.  The  British  position  on  the  subject  was  itself dualis- 
tic.  One  strand  emphasized  the  lapse  of  paramountcy,  rendering 
negotiations  possible  “on  a  basis  of  complete  freedom,  ”  as 
Mountbatten  told  representatives  of  the  states.  Hints  of  interna¬ 
tional  status  were  given  to  some  rulers.  A  second  strand,  also  ar¬ 
ticulated  by  Mountbatten,  emphasized  geographic  realities  and 
the  dangers  of  chaos  or  isolation  for  states  cutting  themselves  off 
from  their  natural  surroundings.  The  princes  were  urged  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  either  India  or  Pakistan  by  August  1.  Two  special  depart¬ 
ments  were  created  to  deal  with  the  states’  accession;  the  one  for 
India  was  under  Sardar  Vallabhai  Patel,  strongman  of  Congress. 

Briefly,  Congress  regarded  autocratic  princely  rule  as 
anachronistic  and  held  that  British  paramountcy  must  pass  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  successor  state,  India,  and  that  negotiations  on  par¬ 
ticulars  could  be  held  only  on  the  basis  of  collective  acceptance  by 
the  states  of  accession  on  the  three  primary  subjects  of  defense, 
foreign  affairs,  and  communications.  With  Mountbatten’s  back¬ 
ing,  Patel’s  special  emissary,  V.P.  Menon,  conducted  an  ener¬ 
getic  and  largely  successful  campaign  of  collecting  signatures  on 
the  draft  Instrument  of  Accession  sent  to  the  rulers.  A  few  recal¬ 
citrant  rulers,  such  as  the  nawabs  of  Bhopal  and  Junagadh,  were 
persuaded — or  pressured — to  abandon  their  unrealistic  ambi¬ 
tions  to  join  distant  Pakistan  in  return  for  personal  wealth  and 
freedom.  Their  territories  were  integrated  into  India.  Some  half- 
dozen  states  opted  for  Pakistan.  The  two  largest  states, 
Hyderabad  and  Kashmir  (officially  Jammu  and  Kashmir),  posed 
special  problems  not  easily  resolved. 

The  wealthy  and  eccentric  nizam  of  Hyderabad  procrasti¬ 
nated  on  the  subject  of  accession  in  the  hope  of  winning  interna¬ 
tional  status  in  alliance  with  Britain  for  his  large  and  prestigious 
state  in  the  Deccan.  He  was  given  one  year  to  make  up  his  mind. 
The  internal  politics  of  Hyderabad  were  volatile,  factionalized, 
and  elitist.  A  small  Muslim  ruling  class  presided  over  a  large 
Hindu  population.  The  nizam ’s  government  had  not  been  able  to 
come  to  terms  with  demands  for  increased  political  participation 
in  the  1930s  and  1940s,  had  not  instituted  the  reforms  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  social  welfare  for  which  the  states  of  Baroda,  Mysore,  and 
Travancore  were  famous;  and  could  not  control  the  rising  inci¬ 
dence  of  communal  violence.  Terrorist  groups  were  spavmed  by 
both  Muslim  and  Hindu  extremist  organizations  and  spread  dis- 
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oicUt  in  1947  unci  1948.  The*  ni/.uin  nuicle  an  abortive  proclama¬ 
tion  of  inclepenclenee  in  August  1948.  Indian  troops  entered  the 
state  on  what  was  called  a  “police  action,”  and  Hyderabad  became 
legally  a  part  of  India.  Its  boundaries  were  realigned  according  to 
linguistic  preferences  of  the  population  during  the  reorganization 
ot  states  in  1956.  The  city  of  Hyderabad  became  the  capital  of 
Andhra  Pradesh. 

Kashmir  was  the  largest  of  the  princely  states.  It  was  geo¬ 
graphically  and  culturally  composite,  including  as  it  did  the 
Buddhist  plateau  of  Ladakh,  the  Hindu  majority  hills  of  Jammu 
and  Poonch  and,  at  the  core,  the  verdant,  heavily  populated, 
Muslim  majority  Vale  of  Kashmir.  The  huge,  thinly  populated 
area  to  the  north  was  almost  all  Muslim.  It  was  ruled  l)y  a  descen¬ 
dant  of  the  Dogra  (Hindu)  general  to  whom  the  British  sold  this 
portion  of  the  Sikh  Empire  when  they  concpiered  the  Punjab.  The 
maharaja,  like  the  nizam,  sought  to  ignore  the  rising  swell  of 
nationalism  in  the  shape  of  the  National  Conference  led  by  Sheikh 
Mohammad  Abdullah,  who  was  sympathetic  to  Congress.  Nor 
was  the  ruler  tolerant  of  a  small  rival  organization,  the  Muslim 
Conference,  allied  to  the  Muslim  League.  The  maharaja  signed  a 
one-year  “stand  still”  agreement  with  both  India  and  Pakistan  to 
maintain  the  status  cpio.  He  was  overtaken  by  events  outside  his 
control. 

Revolts  and  communal  riots  broke  out  in  the  south,  engaging 
state  forces  in  September  1947.  In  October  Pakistan  cut  off 
supplies  of  food  and  other  essentials  along  the  only  all-weather 
road  from  the  Punjab  into  the  Vale  of  Kashmir,  and  shortly  there¬ 
after  armed  tribesmen  from  Pakistan’s  tribal  territories  invaded 
the  valley,  committed  atrocities,  and  threatened  the  capital, 
Srinagar.  They  were  first  tran.sported  by  and  then  reinforced  with 
regular  troops  from  the  Pakistan  Army.  The  maharaja  pleaded  for 
assistance  from  the  Indian  armed  forces  and,  in  order  to  secure  it, 
signed  the  Instrument  of  Accession  on  October  27,  1947.  Airlifted 
Indian  forces  dnwe  back  the  invaders  but  refrained  from  crossing 
into  Pakistan  to  avoid  a  generalized  war.  The  maharaja  abdicated 
jn  favor  of  his  son,  and  a  popular  government  was  installed  in 
power  under  Sheikh  Abdullah.  Pakistan  did  not  accept  the  legal¬ 
ity  of  the  accession,  and  fighting  continued.  In  December  1947 
India  referred  the  matter  to  the  United  Nations  (UN)  Security 
(Council  as  a  threat  to  the  peace. 

The  Security  Council  was  unable  to  do  more  than  order  a 
cease-fire  and  appoint  an  observation  force.  Proposals  and  coun¬ 
terproposals  were  made  in  New  York,  while  sporadic  fighting 
continued.  In  January  1949  both  India  and  Pakistan  agreed  to  a 
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cease-fire  along  their  actual  positions  and  to  resolutions  calling  for 
withdrawal  of  forces  to  he  followed  by  an  impartial  plebiscite  to 
ascertain  the  will  of  the  people  of  Kashmir  on  their  future.  A 
series  of  UN  commissions  failed  to  win  the  agreement  of  both 
sides  on  terms  of  actual  troop  withdrawals  and  gradually  forfeited 
the  confidence  of  the  Indian  government.  Direct  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  prime  ministers  of  India  and  Pakistan  in  195.'3  nearly 
succeeded  in  deciding  on  a  plebiscite  administrator,  among  other 
subjects.  But  other  events  in  that  year  set  back  the  Indo-Pakistani 
relationship  to  a  point  where  Kashmir  became  the  symptom 
rather  than  the  cau.se  of  their  mutual  mistrust  and  hostility. 


The  Constitution 

The  Constituent  As.sembly  elected  in  1946  drafted  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Republic  of  India,  which  came  into  effect  on  Janu¬ 
ary  26,  1950.  The  Assembly  had  an  ovei-whelming  (Congress 
majority  in  which  minority  communities  were  well  represented, 
usually  by  members  of  their  own  choosing,  and  in  which  all 
shades  of  political  opinion  had  their  spokesmen.  The  umbrella 
character  of  Congress  was  best  seen  in  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

The  Assembly  did  not  function  in  a  vacuum.  It  acted  as  the 
nation’s  parliament  from  August  1947  to  January  1950,  and  many 
of  its  members  were  ministers  in  state  or  central  governments. 
The  practical  and  administrative  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
were  products  of  their  experience.  At  the  same  time,  leaders  of 
the  Assembly  brought  to  their  task  the  idealism  of  the  national 
movement.  They  were  determined  to  draft  a  framework  that 
would  permit  fulfillment  of  their  long-proclaimed  aspirations. 
Their  two  most  important  goals  were  national  unity  and  social  rev¬ 
olution.  Thus,  the  Constitution  became  at  once  a  declaration  of 
intent  and  an  administrative  blueprint.  The  freedom  and  well¬ 
being  of  all  India’s  citizens  were  promised  within  a  unified  and 
orderly  state. 

The  Assembly  functioned  demtKratically;  it  had  long  and 
frank  discussions  on  all  provisions,  especially  those  on  which 
there  was  dissent.  The  members  tried,  and  usually  succeeded,  to 
reach  decisions  by  consensus.  They  drew  freely  on  the  constitu¬ 
tional  laws  of  other  countries  as  models  to  be  adapted  to  India's 
needs.  The  influence  of  the  United  States  Constitution  is  marked 
in  the  de.scription  of  fundamental  rights,  in  making  them  justici¬ 
able,  and  in  the  powers,  independence,  and  judicial  review  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  India  (see  The  Judiciary,  ch.  8). 

Assembly  members  refrained  from  theoretical  expositions 
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on  federalism.  Drawing  on  the  experience  of  other  federations 
ai\d  also  the  one  proposed  in  the  Government  of  India  Act  of  1935, 
they  distributed  powers  and  revenues  between  the  central  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  states  in  ways  that,  in  their  opinion,  best  suited 
India’s  unique  problems.  They  were  impelled  toward  creating  a 
strong  centralized  system  by  fears  of  Balkanization  and  chaos.  At 
the  same  time,  they  recognized  the  need  for  decentralization  in 
such  a  large  and  diverse  country.  The  result  was  a  flexible 
framework  sometimes  called  “cooperative  federalism.  ”  It  has  a 
strong  unitary  bias,  especially  in  times  of  external  or  internal 
emergency  when  enormous  powers  are  vested  in  the  central  gov¬ 
ernment.  But  the  Indian  federal  system  depends  for  its  working 
on  state  governments. 

Initially,  the  component  parts  of  the  Indian  union  were  ad¬ 
ministrative  units  of  four  different  kinds,  linguistically  and  cultur¬ 
ally  heterogeneous.  In  the  1950s  demands  for  linguistically 
homogeneous  states  grew,  drawing  sustenance  from  earlier  Con¬ 
gress  endorsements  on  the  subject.  The  first  and  most  vociferous 
movement  for  administrative  separation  from  a  state  was  in  the 
Telugu-speaking  districts  of  Madras.  These  were  constituted  into 
the  new  state  of  Andhra  Pradesh  in  1953.  Prime  Minister  Nehru, 
among  others,  argued  strongly  against  what  he  called  provin¬ 
cialism  and  subnationalism,  fearing  deleterious  effects  on  national 
unity.  The  government  appointed  a  States  Reorganisation  Com¬ 
mission  to  examine  the  question,  balancing  regional  sentiment  as 
well  as  national  interest.  On  the  basis  of  its  report.  Parliament 
redrew  the  boundaries  of  the  states  in  1956  to  conform  to  the 
dominant  language  of  a  region.  Subsequently,  and  after  consider¬ 
able  agitation  in  both  cases,  Bombay  was  divided  into  Gujarat  and 
Maharashtra,  and  districts  in  the  Punjab  that  claimed  Hindi  as 
their  language  were  constituted  into  Haryana,  leaving  a  Punjabi 
state  in  place.  Administrative  lines  were  also  redrawn  in  the 
Northeast  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  Nagas  and  other  groups. 
Despite  continuing  demands  for  autonomy  by  one  group  or 
another,  the  administrative  and  cultural  boundaries  of  most  In¬ 
dian  states  proved  congruent  and  stable  (see  Languages  of  India, 
ch.  4). 

The  states  became  the  arena  for  dramatic  increases  in  politi¬ 
cal  participation,  for  expressions  of  popular  demands,  for  experi¬ 
ments  in  local  participatory  democracy  as  in  the  panchayati  raj 
system,  and  also  for  the  growth  of  opposition  parties  (see  State 
and  Local  Government,  ch.  8).  The  central,  or  union,  govern¬ 
ment  beeame  the  source  of  progressive  legislation  that  sometimes 
made  states  financially  dependent  on  the  central  government.  It 
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retained  responsil)iIity  for  national  security,  which  could  produce 
an  authoritarian  system  legally,  as  happened  during  the 
emergency  of  the  1975-77  period  (see  Indira  Gandhi  as  a  National 
Leader,  1966-80;  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Janata,  1977-79,  ch.  8).  A 
constant  bargaining  process  between  state  and  central  govern¬ 
ments  characterized  the  union  from  the  start.  As  long  as  Congress 
governments  were  in  power  in  all  states  and  Nehru  was  alive,  bar¬ 
gaining  and  conciliation  took  place  in  par  ty  conclaves.  As  a  result 
of  the  breakdown  of  the  Congress  countrywide  mandate  in  1967, 
relations  between  the  central  and  state  governments  became  sub¬ 
ject  to  more  public  discussion  and,  often,  acrimony. 

The  opening  chapter  of  the  Constitution  focuses  on  Funda¬ 
mental  Rights  and  the  Directive  Principles.  The  former  protect 
individuals  and  minority  groups  from  arbitrary  state  action  by 
guaranteeing  the  rights  to  freedom  of  religion,  assembly,  associa¬ 
tion,  movement,  life,  liberty,  property,  and  due  process  of  law. 
The  principle  of  equality  is  exalted  by  provisions  making  illegal 
the  practice  of  untouchability,  forbidding  forced  labor,  and  pro¬ 
hibiting  discrimination  on  grounds  of  caste,  race,  sex,  belief,  or 
place  of  birth.  The  Constitution  guarantees  freedom  of  consci¬ 
ence  and  religious  practice,  subject  only  to  public  order,  moral¬ 
ity,  and  health.  The  constitution  makers  were  secular  and  sought 
to  remove  the  state  from  religious  controversy.  In  practice,  this 
has  meant  state  patronage  to  all  the  many  religions  of  India,  rather 
than  separation  of  state  from  religion,  as  well  as  a  tendency  to  use 
religious  symbols  in  political  mobilization. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  and,  subsequently.  Parliament 
debated  the  possible  conflicts  between  individual  liberties  and 
public  order  or  national  security.  In  fear  of  lawlessness,  (pialifica- 
tions  with  respect  to  public  order  were  introduced  into  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  fundamental  rights.  And  under  threat  of  communist  in¬ 
surgency  in  Telengana,  Parliament  pa.s.sed  the  Preventive  Deten¬ 
tion  Act  in  1950.  The  right  to  property  was  amended  several  times 
under  the  exigencies  of  the  land  reform  movement,  but  the 
amendments  were  upheld  by  the  courts.  In  India,  as  in  other 
democracies,  the  courts  and  the  press  have  constantly  engaged  in 
testing  and  protecting  the  civil  rights  of  individuals  (see  The  Con- 
•stitution  and  the  Evolution  of  Government  Institutions,  ch.  8). 


The  Nehru  Era 

Jawaharlal  Nehru,  India’s  first  prime  minister,  projected  the 
goals  of  the  nationalist  movement  into  the  evolution  of  indepen¬ 
dent  India.  He  believed  passionately  in  democracy  as  the  best. 
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perhaps  the  only,  means  of  holding  India  together  and  of  eansing 
soeial  and  eeononhe  ehange  to  take  directions  henefieial  to  the 
majority  of  the  people.  In  his  ceaseless  tonring  of  the  country,  he 
explained  issues  to  largely  illiterate  audiences  and  urged  them  to 
exercise  their  franchise  with  re.sponsihility.  Nehrn  had  enormous 
mass  appeal  and  coidd  have  functioned  easily  as  a  kind  of  plebis¬ 
citary  monarch.  Instead,  his  practice  conformed  to  his  teach¬ 
ings — respect  for  Parliament,  an  independent  judiciary,  and  a 
free  press.  The  standarrls  he  set  became  the  accepted  political 
norms  for  India,  the  largest  democracy  in  the  world. 

India  adopted  the  British  parliamentary  model,  and  in  order 
to  fnnetion  as  a  national  leader  within  that  system,  Nehru  had  to 
gain  control  of  CJongress.  Congress  was  at  once  the  vehicle  of  the 
national  movement  and  the  majority  party  in  power.  Challenges 
to  Nehru  s  leadership  were  posed  hy  the  more  conservative  and 
orthodox  Hindu  leaders  in  Congress,  who  shared  neither  his  sec¬ 
ularism  nor  his  socialist  leanings.  Nehru  had  differences  with 
Pat('l,  who  died  in  December  1950,  hut  each  respected  the 
other  s  sphere  of  activity.  In  1951  Nehru  clashed  with  the  new 
Congress  president,  Puroshottuindas  Tandon,  on  the  issue  of 
nominating  candidates  for  the  forthcoming  parliamentary  elec¬ 
tions.  Bather  than  relimiuish  control  of  that  process,  Nehru  of¬ 
fered  to  resign  from  the  executive  bodies  of  the  party.  Tandon 
backed  down,  and  thereafter  Nehru  ruled  Congress  inside  and 
outside  Parliament,  though  not  always  as  Congress  president. 
(Congress  victories  in  the  general  elections  of  1951-52  and  1957 
gave  India  an  unbroken  period  of  one-party  dominance  and  stabil¬ 
ity.  This  was  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  in  Nehru’s  lifetime  Con¬ 
gress  was  sid)ordinate  to  the  government  only  at  the  national 
level.  At  the  state  level  it  remained  wide  open  to  politicians  who 
possessed  grass-roots  support.  For  the  most  part,  they  under¬ 
stood  traditional  society  as  well  as  modern  methods  of  mobiliza¬ 
tion  and  carried  with  them  the  legacy  of  the  national  movement. 
They  made  politics  their  career  and  came  to  exercise  considerable 
power  free  of  interference  from  the  Congress  Working  Commit¬ 
tee.  Members  of  Congress  were,  however,  regionally  diverse  and 
not  ideologically  consistent  with  one  another.  Powerful  state 
leaders  and  confident  men  in  the  cabinet  established  their  indi¬ 
vidual  eciuations  with  Nehru.  C’ongress  was  an  umbrella  party 
with  a  preference  for  the  middle  way. 

The  middle  way  of  ideological  noncommitment  and 
maximum  consensus — which  also  diluted  short-term  effective¬ 
ness — was  evident  in  reformist  legislation  passed  in  the  195()s  that 
affected  two  sensitive  issues  in  Indian  life — land  and  women.  A 
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major  effort  to  carry  forward  the  emancipation  of  women  and  im¬ 
plement  constitutional  provisions  for  equality  took  the  form  of 
laws  collectively  known  as  the  Hindu  Code  Bill.  (Hindu  in  this 
context  referred  to  all  communities  other  than  those  having  sepa¬ 
rate  personal  laws,  such  as  Muslims  and  Christians.)  The  Hindu 
Marriage  Act  and  the  Special  Marriages  Act  of  1955  outlawed 
polygamy,  conferred  equal  rights  of  divorce  on  men  and  women, 
enabled  persons  of  different  religions  to  marry,  and  fixed  the 
minimum  age  of  marriage  at  18  for  girls  and  21  for  hoys.  The 
Hindu  Succession  Act  of  1956  gave  women  absolute  control  over 
their  own  property,  recognized  the  equal  right  of  daughters  and 
sons  to  inherit  from  either  parent,  and  gave  a  widow  equal  share 
with  surviving  children  to  her  husband’s  estate.  Laws  passed  in 
1956  safeguarded  a  mother’s  right  to  be  the  natural  guardian  of 
her  children  and  have  a  voice  in  adoption.  The  Dowry  Prohibition 
Act  of  1961  made  illegal  the  practice  of  paying  large  sums  to  the 
family  of  a  daughter’s  husband.  Revolutionary  as  these  laws  were 
in  the  light  of  past  social  custom,  in  the  mid-1980s  their  impact  re¬ 
mained  limited  (see  Marriage,  ch.  5). 

Land  reform  was  another  area  in  which  Nehru  was  ideologi¬ 
cally  engaged  but  in  which  the  practice  of  the  law  fell  far  short  of 
its  promise  (see  Land  Reforms,  ch.  7).  Between  1950  and  1954  a 
series  of  abolition  of  zamindari  acts  were  passed  in  states  where 
absentee  landlordism  existed  on  a  large  scale — Assam,  West  Ben¬ 
gal,  Bihar,  Hyderabad,  Orissa,  Rajasthan,  Maharashtra,  and 
Uttar  Pradesh.  Intermediary  rights  and  tenure  were  abolished 
and  patterns  of  landownership  altered  in  favor  of  the  actual  cul¬ 
tivator,  provided  he  could  document  his  right  to  occupancy. 
Zamindars  were  not  expropriated;  they  received  handsome  com¬ 
pensation  and  were  allowed  to  keep  land  under  their  occupation 
and  cultivation;  land  ceilings  were  not  always  imposed.  Tenant 
holdings  were  neither  consolidated  nor  confirmed.  Cultivators  of 
smallholdings,  sharecroppers,  and  landless  laborers  received  no 
new  benefits  and  sometimes  lost  traditional  rights.  State  govern¬ 
ments  made  no  effort  to  enforce  legislation  or  stop  abuses. 

The  cooperative  movement  and  the  Community  Develop- 
menf  Programme  were  launched  in  the  1950s  to  improve  agricul¬ 
tural  techniques  and  spread  benefits  over  a  wider  section  of  the 
population.  They,  like  the  decentralized  elective  institutions  es¬ 
tablished  at  district  and  village  levels,  tended  to  come  under  the 
control  of  peasants  with  large  or  medium-sized  holdings.  There 
was  no  immediate  transformation  of  agrarian  relations  in  Nehru’s 
lifetime,  but  two  trends  were  set  in  motion.  One  was  caused  by 
increased  investment  in  agriculture  and  improved  technology 
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and  came  ti)  he  known  as  the  Green  Revolution.  The  other  was 
caused  by  the  pressures  of  rising  population,  unemployment,  and 
inecpiity  and  posed  the  threat  of  violence  and  the  potential  for 
“red”  revolution. 

Nehru  aimed  to  avert  the  latter  danger  through  a  systematic 
program  of  economic  development  planned  and  directed  by  the 
state.  The  Planning  Commission  was  established  in  1950  (see 
Planning,  ch.  6).  Although  its  status  was  advisory,  it  determined 
national  policy  as  long  as  Nehru  was  in  the  chair,  and  its  key  offi¬ 
cials  were  involved  in  central  and  state  governments.  Nehru’s 
chosen  method  of  development  was  to  take  the  best  from  existing 
systems  and,  in  his  words,  “create  something  suited  to  India’s  na¬ 
tional  genius,”  i.e.,  a  mixed  economy.  His  concept  of  a  mixed 
economy  was  as  difficult  to  describe  with  precision  as  his  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  “socialistic  pattern  of  society,  ”  which  was  adopted  as  the 
goal  of  planning  by  both  Congress  and  Parliament  in  the  mid- 
19.5()s.  Its  main  ingredients  were  attention  to  distribution  as  well 
as  to  production;  investment  of  public  funds  in  the  infrastructure 
of  the  economy,  such  as  irrigation,  power,  transport,  and  com¬ 
munications;  central  government  assistance  to  the  states  in  de¬ 
velopmental  projects;  production  of  such  “basic  things”  as  metals, 
power,  and  heavy  machines  within  India  to  inculcate  self-re¬ 
liance;  state  dominance  of  the  “commanding  heights  of  the  econ¬ 
omy”  in  defense,  heavy  industry,  and  communications;  and  an  en¬ 
larged  sphere  for  the  public  sector  while  encouraging  private  sec¬ 
tor  expansion  through  import  substitution.  Nehru  believed  that 
the  creation  of  a  self-reliant  industrial  economy  would  solve  the 
problem  of  unemployment.  He  hoped  that  rural  underemploy¬ 
ment  and  an  expanding  demand  for  consumer  goods  would  be 
met  by  new  and  revitalized  village  industries. 

This  strategy  of  development  was  followed  in  five-year  plans 
beginning  in  1951.  Nehru  both  experienced  and  generated  an  in¬ 
tense  excitement  as  each  new  monument  of  the  industrial  age  was 
erected  in  the  shape  of  multipurpose  hydroelectric  projects  or 
steel  factories.  He  called  them  “India’s  new  temples.”  Advances 
were  made  in  the  metallurgical,  mechanical,  chemical,  power, 
and  transport  sectors  in  Nehru’s  lifetime.  The  basic  facilities  re¬ 
quired  for  most  branches  of  modern  manufacture  were  created,  as 
was  the  capacity  to  produce  most  of  the  items  needed  for  conven¬ 
tional  defense  (see  Defense  Industry,  ch.  10).  National 
laboratories  and  technical  institutions  were  established  that  by 
the  1980s  gave  India  a  huge  pool  of  trained  scientists.  Nehru’s 
friendship  with  two  of  India’s  leading  scientists,  Homi  Bhabha 
and  Vikram  Sarabhai,  led  to  the  early  initiation  and  systematic 
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cultivation  of  India’s  nuclear  anti  space  programs  outside  the  mil¬ 
itary  sphere.  Nehru  .saw  .science  as  the  ability  to  take  society  by  ra¬ 
tional  choice  to  a  world  of  progress  and  control  of  resources. 
Through  his  speeches  and  through  public  e.xpenditures  on  scitm- 
tific  research,  he  tried  to  encourage  a  scientific  outlook.  Between 
1951  and  1965  the  index  of  industrial  production  in  India  rose  by 
about  7  percent  per  year,  a  respectable  rate  (see  Industry,  ch.  6). 

The  mixed-economy  model  of  economic  development  suf¬ 
fered  from  several  drawbacks  that  had  become  obvious  by  the 
time  of  Nehru’s  death.  Most  important,  agricultural  production 
remained  too  low  to  provide  either  the  surplus  of  resources  and 
raw  materials  needed  for  industrial  investment  or  the  market  for 
industrial  goods.  Such  expansion  of  agricultural  production  as 
took  place  in  the  1950s  paled  in  comparison  with  the  population 
growth  rate  of  2.3  percent  annually,  whieh  was  much  higher  than 
estimated  by  the  planners.  Voluntary  family  planning  programs 
were  inadequate  to  the  task  of  reducing  fertility,  while  health 
programs  were  lowering  mortality  rates  (see  Population,  ch.  2). 
As  a  result,  unemployment  remained  high,  and  poverty  per¬ 
sisted. 

In  the  absence  of  sufficient  domestic  capital  or  export  earn¬ 
ings,  India  came  to  depend  on  foreign  assistance  (see  Foreign 
Aid,  ch.  6).  During  the  1950s,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  both  the 
Western  industrial  countries  and  the  Soviet  Union  found  it  in 
their  interests  to  aid  India  in  specific  areas  of  its  development. 
Soviet  assistance  went  to  heavy  industry;  the  United  States — on  a 
scale  that  dwarfed  that  of  the  Soviet,s —  transferred  agricultural 
surplus,  expertise,  and  funds  to  build  up  India’s  economic  infras¬ 
tructure,  agriculture,  and  private  industry.  Useful  as  these  loans 
and  grants  were,  they  were  not  sufficient  for  India’s  needs  and 
created  debts  that  posed  problems  for  Nehru’s  successors. 
Moreover,  their  continuance  depended,  in  part,  on  approval  of 
India’s  domestic  and  foreign  policies  that  was  not  always  forth¬ 
coming. 

Nehru’s  foreign  policy  was  aimed  at  achieving  recognition  for 
India’s  independence  and  importance  in  the  world.  It  was  rooted 
in  his  humanism  and  dislike  for  militarism  as  well  as  in  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  India  was  neither  threatened  by  nor  posed  a  threat  to 
others.  The  three  main  planks  of  Nehru’s  foreign  policy  were  ar¬ 
ticulated  in  response  to  the  circumstances  of  the  post-World  War 
II  world.  They  included  Asian  solidarity  on  the  basis  of  antico¬ 
lonialism,  antiracialism,  and  friendship  between  India  and  China; 
nonalignment  or  a  refusal  to  commit  India  to  either  of  the  two  sys¬ 
tems  of  military  alliances  constructed  during  the  early  phases  of 
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the  (.'old  War;  and  support  tor  the  L'N  and  multilateral  etldrts  to 
maintain  international  peaet*  and  to  tackle  vvorklwide  problems  in 
ways  henetiieial  to  humanity.  He  spoke  often  as  if  he  were  the 
world’s  conscience.  Because  of  his  passionate  sincerity  and  he- 
cause  he  seemed  at  times  to  otter  a  middle  way  out  of  the  dilem¬ 
mas  of  confrontation,  Nehru  won  for  India  a  jjrestige  far  exceed¬ 
ing  its  actual  power.  He  succeeded  in  convincing  the  post-Stalin 
leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  nonalignment  was  tenable. 
And  he  retained  friendly  ties  with  the  leaders  of  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  although  many  Americans  were  critical,  if  not  con¬ 
temptuous,  of  nonalignment,  particularly  during  Nehru’s  silence 
when  the  Soviets  invaded  Hungary  in  1956.  India’s  forces  and 
diplomatic  expertise  were  called  upon  hy  the  UN  in  many  an  in¬ 
ternational  impasse,  from  negotiating  the  repatriation  of  prison¬ 
ers  of  war  after  the  Korean  War  ended  in  1953  to  carrying  out  the 
mandate  of  the  UN  Security  Council  in  the  Middle  East  or  Africa 
in  1956  and  1961.  Nehru’s  foreign  policy  of  nonalignment  was 
consistent  with  his  domestic  commitment  to  democracy  and  a 
mixed  economy. 

Nehru’s  successes  abroad  were  diminished  by  two  blind 
spots  in  his  vision — Pakistan  and  China.  Nehru  was  forced  by  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  accept  the  reality  of  partition  at  the  last  minute;  he 
believed,  according  to  his  most  recent  biographer,  Sarvepalli 
Copal,  that  it  was  a  temporary  expediency  and  Pakistan  would  be 
bound  to  gravitate  back  to  some  kind  of  association  with  India. 
Perhaps  as  a  consequence  of  this  inability  to  think  of  Pakistan  in 
terms  of  foreign  policy  and  national  interest,  Nehru  failed  to  ap¬ 
proach  Pakistan’s  leaders  in  ways  to  which  they  could  respond 
positively.  His  reactions  to  the  Pakistani-American  military  al¬ 
liance  and  to  the  1958  military  coup  in  Pakistan  were  violently 
negative.  Although  India  and  Pakistan  early  reached  agreement 
on  the  practical  and  humane  problems  arising  from  partition, 
such  as  exchange  of  properties  and,  in  1960  with  the  help  of  the 
World  Bank  (see  Glossary),  on  division  of  the  waters  of  the  Indus 
River  system,  their  mutual  hostility  and  suspicion  remained 
strong.  One  year  after  Nehru’s  death,  hostilities  broke  out  first 
along  an  undefined  border  in  the  marshy  Rann  of  Kutch  and  then, 
following  Pakistan  incursions  in  Kashmir,  all  along  the  western 
border.  Although  a  cease-fire  was  quickly  called  and  a  truce 
reached  at  Tashkent  in  January  1966,  Pakistan  remained  a  burden 
on  the  conduct  of  Indian  foreign  relations. 

Equally  serious  was  Nehru’s  neglect  of  India’s  northern  bor¬ 
der  while  cultivating  the  friendship  of  China.  Nehru  was  an  ar¬ 
dent  spokesman  for  the  right  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  to 
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take  the  (.'hina  seat  in  all  UN  bodies.  He  acquiesced  in  CJhina’s 
takeover  of  Tibet  in  1950  despite  the  loss  thereafter  of  traditional 
trading  privileges  for  India.  Neverthele.ss,  China  did  not  respond 
with  warmth  until  India’s  mediation  during  the  Korean  War.  In 
the  ne.xt  two  years  the  slogans  of“Hindi-Chini  hhai  hhai”  (Indians 
and  (Chinese  are  brothers)  and  “peaceful  coexistence  ”  were  raised 
as  the  basis  of  Sino-Indian  friendship.  This  wore  thin,  however, 
when  Cdiina  consolidated  its  hold  in  Xinjiang  (Sinkiang)  and 
Tibet,  including  the  portion  known  as  the  Aksai  Chin,  which 
India  claimed  as  its  territory.  The  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet  fled  with 
his  entourage  to  India  in  1959  and  was  given  asylum.  Border  talks 
hetwi-een  the  prime  ministers  and  the  officials  of  India  and  China 
in  1960  did  not  result  in  any  agreement.  In  October  1962  Chine.se 
forces  crossed  the  northeastern  border  of  India  in  large  numbers 
and  overwhelmed  the  ill-e<juipped  and  unprepared  Indian  forces 
stationed  there.  Although  Chinese  forces  were  subsequently 
withdrawn  and  an  unofficial  demilitarized  zone  was  maintained 
between  forward  posts  on  both  sides,  India  suffered  a  cruel  blow 
to  its  prestige  and  self-esteem.  Nehru  confessed  to  a  shattering  of 
illusions.  His  health,  too,  was  broken.  He  suffered  a  stroke  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1964  and  died  on  May  27,  1964. 


The  Trough  of  the  1960s  and  the  Rise  of  Indira  Gandhi  to  Power 

In  1964  a  group  of  powerful  men  in  the  Indian  National  Con¬ 
gress,  informally  known  as  the  Syndicate,  worked  behind  the 
scenes  to  secure  an  orderly  succession  to  Nehru.  They  selected 
the  mild  and  noncontroversial  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  to  be  prime 
minister  and  persuaded  another  senior  claimant  to  leadership, 
.Morarji  Desai,  to  support  him.  Less  than  two  years  later,  when 
Shastri  died  at  Tashkent,  Congress  president  K.  Kamraj  sought  a 
similar  consensus  behind  Indira  Gandhi,  Nehru’s  daughter  and 
only  child,  minister  of  information  in  Shastri’s  cabinet  and  seem¬ 
ingly  malleable.  This  time  Desai  refused  to  step  down,  but  Gan¬ 
dhi  defeated  him,  355  votes  to  169,  in  the  first  contested  election 
for  Congress  leadership  since  1938.  Subsequently,  Desai  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  of  deputy  prime  minister  in  her  government. 

The  politics  of  succe.s.siori  revealed  that  the  Indian  political 
system  was  sufficiently  mature  to  pass  leadership  from  a  charis¬ 
matic  world  figure  to  two  relatively  obscure  persons  without 
political  turmoil  or  resort  to  military  intervention.  Congress  was 
both  powerful  and  polycentric,  and  party  leaders  in  the  states  as 
well  as  in  Parliament  played  important  roles  in  making  decisions. 
Decentralization  also  brought  factionalism  and  dissension,  how- 
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t*\  t'r.  A  (lik'inina  resulted  that  was  expressed  1)\  politieal  seieiitist 
\V^  H.  Morris-Jones  in  the  words  “to  dominate,  (amgress  must  ae- 
eommodate;  yet  aceommodation  tmcourages  ineoherenee  which 
destroys  the  capacity  to  dominate." 

The  central  overnment  too  appeared  weak  and  indecisi\'e  in 
the  face  of  assertive  states,  rising;  civil  violence,  aiul  deepening 
national  problems.  The  shaq)  loss  of  .self-confidence  following  the 
border  war  with  China  in  1962  was  only  partially  restored  by  mil¬ 
itary  success  against  Pakistan  in  1965.  Agitation  against  Hindi  as  a 
national  language  in  Tamil  Nadu  and  Sikh  agitation  for  a  Punjabi 
state  rocked  south  and  north  at  the  same  time.  The  economy  sag¬ 
ged  under  the  costs  of  two  wars  in  three  years,  inflation,  un¬ 
employment,  and  stagnant  agricultural  production.  The  worst 
droughts  of  the  century  hit  India  successively  in  1965  and  1966, 
causing  a  shortfall  in  food  grain  production  of  17  million  and  15 
million  tons,  respectively.  Famine  was  averted  by  massix  e  trans¬ 
fers  of  food  grains  from  the  United  States,  but  the  conditions  im¬ 
posed  on  this  aid  were  viewed  as  humiliating  by  most  liulian  lead¬ 
ers.  Indian  sensitivity  to  the  dangers  of  foreign  dominance  were 
aggravated  also  by  Soviet  heavy-handedness  in  the  mid-196()s. 
The  election  manifestos  of  all  political  parties  at  the  time  of  the 
1967  general  elections  stressed  policies  of  national  strength. 

The  elections  of  February  1967  decisively  altered  the  pattern 
of  one-party  dominance.  Congress  was  left  with  a  small  working 
majority  in  the  Lok  Sabha  (House  of  the  People),  although  united 
opposition  was  not  ranged  against  it,  but  it  lost  control  of  half  the 
state  legislatures.  A  icgional  party,  (Dravida  Munnetra 
Kazhagam— DMK)  won  in  Tamil  Nadu.  Coalition  governments 
succeeded  Congress  elsewhere;  parties  to  the  right  (Swatantra 
and  Jana  Sangh)  as  well  as  the  left  (Samyukta  Socialist  Party — 
SSP — and  two  communist  parties)  made  gains  in  different  states 
(see  Opposition  Parties  in  the  mid-1980s,  ch.  8).  In  the  absence  of 
solid  majorities,  multiple  floor  crossings  became  routine.  Defec¬ 
tors  had  leverage  over  the  composition  of  governments,  and  prin¬ 
ciple  was  more  easily  compromised  than  position.  The  activities 
of  legislators  and  officials  seemed  to  have  but  little  bearing  on  the 
socioeconomic  problems  facing  the  people.  Incidents  of  agrarian 
unrest,  communal  riots,  and  forcible  wcupation  of  land  were  re¬ 
ported  frequently  throughout  India  in  the  late  1960s.  In  certain 
districts  of  West'  Bengal,  a  revolutionary  movement  sprang  up, 
modeled  on  the  Communist  Party  of  China  and  advocating  forced 
redistribution  of  land.  This  Naxalite  movement,  as  it  was  known, 
split  away  from  the  two  parliamentary  communist  parties  but 
exercised  a  powerful  appeal  on  the  rural  poor  and  the  urban  intel- 
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ligentsia.  It  was  crushed  in  the  early  1970s  in  West  Bengal  but 
emerged  later  elsewhere  (see  External  Agitation  and  Internal 
Subversion,  eh.  10). 

Indira  ('.andhi  developed  her  increasingly  assertive  style  of 
leadership  against  a  background  of  national  frustration,  despon¬ 
dency,  and  agitation.  By  the  end  of  1971  she  had  established  her 
own  control  over  party  and  government,  overcoming  challenges 
from  major  institution.s — the  Congress  Working  Committee,  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  chief  ministers  of  the  states.  The  first  test 
came  in  1969  when  she  backed  a  different  candidate  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  India’s  president  than  the  one  selected  by  Congress  stal¬ 
warts.  Her  candidate,  V.V.  Giri,  won  the  election,  and  Gandhi 
was  expelled  from  Congress  for  party  indiscipline.  She  remained 
prime  minister,  formed  her  own  Congress  party,  and  dismissed 
Desai  from  her  cabinet.  She  announced  the  first  of  a  series  of 
populist  acts — nationalization  of  major  banks  (see  Banking  and 
Monetary  Policy,  ch.  6).  This  was  followed  in  1970  by  a  presiden¬ 
tial  order  abolishing  the  privy  purses  and  withdrawing  other 
privileges  that  had  been  granted  to  the  former  princely  rulers 
when  they  joined  India.  It  was  challenged  in  the  Supreme  Court 
and  declared  unconstitutional. 

Fresh  general  elections  were  held  in  March  1971.  Gandhi 
and  her  party.  Congress  (N),  fought  the  election  campaign  on  the 
radical  platform  of  garibi  hatao  (remove  poverty),  charging  her 
opponents  with  blocking  economic  and  social  reform.  She  won  a 
sweeping  victory  with  a  two-thirds  majority  of  seats  in  the  Lok 
Sabha.  This  “Indira  Wave,  ’  as  it  was  called,  was  confirmed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  in  state  elections.  It  was  helped,  no  doubt,  by  the 
prime  minister’s  insistence  that  the  10  million  refugees  from  East 
Pakistan  who  had  flowed  into  India  as  a  consequence  of  Pakistan’s 
civil  war  beginning  in  March  1971  return  to  their  homes  and  by 
India’s  decisive  victory  in  the  December  1971  war  with  Pakistan 
that  brought  about  theindependence  of  Bangladesh  (see  The  Na¬ 
tional  Forces,  ch.  10). 

Parliament  passed  legislation  to  advance  the  populist  theme 
of  “social  control.  ’’  The  sphere  of  the  public  sector  was  enlarged  to 
include  general  insurance,  shipping,  coal,  steel,  textiles,  and 
wholesale  trade  in  wheat.  Regulations  restricting  monopolies  and 
expenditures  of  foreign  exchange  further  antagonized  powerful 
industrial  and  agricultural  interests.  Clashes  of  interest  resulted 
in  an  institutional  confrontation  between  the  prime  minister  and 
Parliament  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  other, 
reminiscent  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  clash  with  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  1930s.  When  Gandhi  broke  the 
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precedent  ol  seniority  and  appointed  as  chief  justice  a  inan  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  her  views,  three  senior  justices  resigned  in  protest. 

The  political  pattern  that  emerged  in  the  early  1970s  was 
based  on  dominant  central  rule.  Power  in  both  party  and  govern¬ 
ment  was  highly  centralized.  The  role  of  the  prime  minister’s  sec¬ 
retariat  was  expanded  relative  to  that  of  other  departments  of  the 
central  government.  C'abinet  portfolios  were  shuffled  freciuently. 
The  prime  minister  invoked  constitutional  provisions  for  Presi¬ 
dential  Rule  to  intervene  in  troubled  states  (see  The  Union  Gov¬ 
ernment,  ch.  8).  New  paramilitary  forces  were  created  under  cen¬ 
tral  government  control  to  ensure  border  and  industrial  security; 
state  police  forces  suffered  declines  in  morale  and  effectiveness 
(see  National- Level  Agencies,  ch.  10).  New  Delhi  put  an  end  to 
ambiguities  in  its  relationship  with  Sikkim,  a  princely  state  on  the 
northeastern  border  that  had  maintained  its  status  as  a  protecto¬ 
rate  after  1947.  In  1974  Sikkim  was  fully  integrated  in  the  Indian 
union.  Also  in  1974  advances  in  India’s  nuclear  capabilities  were 
publicly  demonstrated  at  Pokharan  in  an  underground  test  explo¬ 
sion. 

Within  Congress  (N)  the  role  of  Gandhi  as  leader  was  greatly 
enhanced.  She  arbitrated  factional  disputes,  nominated — and 
changed — chief  ministers  in  the  states,  and  recruited  new  mem¬ 
bers  from  among  youth,  intellectuals,  minorities,  and  the  Sched¬ 
uled  Castes  (see  Glossary)  to  revitalize  the  party  and  make  it  an 
agent  of  social  progress.  The  older  generation  of  party  leaders 
who  had  built  up  grass-roots  support  in  the  national  movement 
had  passed  from  the  scene.  The  new  generation  often  found  it 
more  expedient  to  cultivate  New  Delhi  than  their  constituencies. 

Neither  the  new  pyramidal  structure  of  political  power  nor 
radical  rhetoric  was  adequate  to  meet  the  economic  crises  of  the 
mid-1970s.  The  cumulative  impact  of  refugees,  the  1971  war,  the 
spectacular  quadrupling  of  oil  prices  in  1973,  drops  in  industrial 
growth,  and  crop  failure  in  1972  caused  a  balance  of  payments 
crisis.  Both  rural  and  urban  areas  witnessed  widening  income 
gaps  between  those  who  benefited  from  the  Green  Revolution  or 
from  governmental  controls  and  licenses  and  those  who  suffered 
deprivation.  There  was  a  credibility  gap  in  governmental  es¬ 
pousal  of  populist  slogans  when  its  economic  policies  were  mov¬ 
ing  toward  the  right.  In  1974  the  government  obtained  a  loan 
from  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF — see  Glossary)  and 
pledged  itself  to  instituting  a  harsh  anti-inflationary  program. 
There  was  no  visible  gain  in  either  growth  or  equity. 

Inchoate  violence  in  Gujarat  and  Bihar  grew  into  mass  pro¬ 
test  movements  against  Congress  (N)  misrule.  These  took  on  a  na- 
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tional  significance  nnclcr  the  leadership  of  Jayaprakash  (j  P.) 
Narayan,  who  symbolized  the  ideals  of  Mahatma  CJandhi.  He  ap¬ 
pealed  to  a  wide  section  of  the  population  when  he  called  for  “total 
revolution”  and  a  nationwide  ci\il  disobedience  movement.  An 
all-India  strike  of  railroad  workers  was  called  for  in  May  1974  by 
their  socialist  leader,  George  Fernandes.  The  strike  was  sternly 
suppressed  by  government  forces,  but  at  a  high  political  cost. 
State  elections  in  Gujarat  in  early  1975  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
Gongress  (N)  by  a  coalition  of  parties  calling  itself  the  Janata 
(Peoples’)  Front.  On  May  9  all  the  opposition  parties  in  the  Lok 
Sabha  united  to  propose  a  no-confidence  motion  in  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Gandhi  and  her  government.  An  Indira  hatao  (remove  Indira) 
campaign  in  the  press  was  heightened.  The  Allahabad  High  Court 
issued  a  writ  on  June  12  declaring  that  she  had  violated  electoral 
rules  in  1971  and  was  therefore  ineligible  for  her  seat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  si.\  years.  The  Supreme  Court  confirmed  the  writ  on  ap¬ 
peal. 


The  Emergency  and  the  Janata  Phase 

On  June  25,  1975,  the  president,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the 
prime  minister,  issued  the  Proclamation  of  Emergency  under  Ar¬ 
ticle  352  of  the  Constitution.  About  600  opposition  politicians  and 
others  were  immediately  arrested,  including  Narayan  and  Desai. 
Civil  rights  and  resort  to  courts  for  their  protection  were  automat¬ 
ically  suspended.  Prior  censorship  of  the  press  came  into  effect. 
State  governments  came  under  the  direction  of  the  central  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Emergency  was  approved  for  six  months  by  a  re¬ 
convened  Parliament.  In  October  1975  Parliament  amended  the 
Maintenance  of  Internal  Security  Act  and  the  Defence  of  India 
Rules  to  facilitate  imprisonment  of  individuals  without  disclosure 
of  cause  or  recourse  to  courts.  The  Twenty-Point  Economic  Prog¬ 
ramme  was  announced  along  with  a  general  tightening  of  disci¬ 
pline.  Anticorruption  drives  were  held,  and  considerable  sums  of 
illegal  monies  were  declared  to  have  been  recovered.  The  family 
planning  program  was  accelerated  by  means  of  sterilization  cam¬ 
paigns,  including  forced  sterilizations.  In  short,  the  normal  liber¬ 
ties  of  a  democracy  were  suspended  under  the  declared  danger  of 
a  breakdown  in  law  and  order.  The  Emergency  was  much 
criticized  but  met  with  little  opposition  from  the  industrialists, 
the  civil  services,  or  the  states,  whose  excesses  could  now  pass 
without  scrutiny  by  a  free  press.  Although  Gandhi  and  her  now 
prominent  younger  son,  Sanjay  Gandhi,  claimed  stabilization  and 
economic  growth  as  a  result  of  the  Emergency’s  “social  discip- 
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lini',  its  positive  impact  diminished  with  every  passing  month. 

In  January  1977  fresh  eleetions  were  announced  for  .March. 
Opposition  memhers  were  released  from  jail,  censorship  of  tlu‘ 
press  was  ended  and,  before  the  elt'ctions,  the  Emergenc\  v\as 
lifted.  The  opposition  parties  formed  a  coalition  and  campaigned 
as  the  Janata  Party.  The  March  1977  elections  swept  them  into 
power  in  the  Lok  Sahlia.  Their  viet(»ry  was  repeated  in  state  elec¬ 
tions  later  that  year.  Desai  became  prime  minister. 

The  causes,  course,  and  results  of  the  Emergency  have  been 
debated  at  great  length  inside  and  outside  India.  With  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  years,  the  earlier  passion  has  abated,  but  in  the  mid-l98()s 
the  issue  of  suspension  and  jubilant  restoration  of  democracy  re¬ 
mained  alive.  Both  the  fragility  and  the  deep  commitment  to 
democracy  in  India  were  vindicated  by  the  events  of  1975-77. 
Critics  of  Gandhi  viewed  the  Emergency  as  an  inevitable  and  re¬ 
peatable  culmination  of  her  personal  style.  Others  saw  it  as  an  in¬ 
dicator  of  authoritarian  tendencies  in  the  Indian  polity  subjected 
to  economic  strains  and  without  benefit  of  a  socially  aware  and 
politically  active  citizenry.  In  their  opinion,  an  entire  “inter¬ 
mediate”  class,  irrespective  of  political  party,  continued  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  coercive  instruments  of  the  state  to  enrich  themselves 
and  to  prevent  the  poor,  the  minorities,  and  the  Schedided 
Castes  from  enjoying  the  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  According  to  one  investigative  journalist,  Arun 
Shourie,  all  political  parties  were  and  continue  to  be  guilty  of 
criminal  activities  and  selfish  factionalized  politics,  and  all  en¬ 
courage  sycophancy  and  corruption  among  bureaucrats,  judges, 
and  the  police. 

Political  institutions  both  gained  and  suffered  in  the  Janata 
phase  from  March  1977  to  December  1979.  Communal  and  caste 
violence  became  commonplace.  Infighting  among  the  leaders  of 
the  coalition  gained  more  publicity  than  the  constructive  meas¬ 
ures  they  took  for  decentralization  of  administration,  food-for- 
work  programs,  dismantling  of  repressive  legislation,  and  im¬ 
provement  in  relations  with  neighboring  states.  The  coalition 
broke  apart  in  June  1979  when  Prime  Minister  Desai  was  forced 
out  of  office,  and  an  unseemly  wrangle  ensued  over  his  successor. 
The  aging  leader  of  the  Bharatiya  Lok  Dal,  Chaudhury  Charan 
Singh,  was  made  prime  minister,  and  new  elections  were  sched¬ 
uled  for  January  1980.  These  elections  swept  Janata  out  of  the  Lok 
Sabha,  giving  Gandhi  and  her  party  351  seats  out  of  518. 


*  *  * 
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The  literature  on  Indian  history  is  voluminous,  hut  tew 
works  do  justiee  to  all  phases  and  all  regions  at  the  same  time.  A 
halaneed  presentation  is  found  in  A  History  of  India-,  Percival 
Spear  is  the  author  of  Volume  I  and  RomilaThapar  the  author  ol 
Volume  II.  An  easily  read  single  volume  is  Stanley  Wolpert’s  A 
A’eif  History  of  India. 

A  eomprehensive  collection  of  recent  scholarship  on  Harap- 
pan  culture  is  Gregory  Possehl’s  The  Harappan  Civilization.  The 
standard  work  on  the  Vedic  and  classical  ages  remains  A.L. 
Basham  s  The  Wonder  That  Was  India.  K.A.  Sastri’s  History  of 
South  India  from  Prehistoric  Times  to  the  Fall  ofVijayanagas  is 
unequaled  hut  can  he  usefully  supplemented  with  essays  hy  Bur¬ 
ton  Stein  in  Tapan  Raychaudhuri  and  Irfan  Hahih  s  The  Cam¬ 
bridge  Economic  History  of  India. This  volume  provides  the  most 
complete  account  of  life  in  India  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
eighteenth  centuries.  The  Mughal  period  has  inspired  much  fine 
scholarship  and  imaginative  writings.  Irfan  Hahih’s  An  Atlas  of 
the  Mughal  Empire  provides  complete  information  diagramati- 
cally.  Bamher  Gascoigne’s  The  Great  Moghuls  has  lavish  photo¬ 
graphs  and  draws  much  of  its  text  from  primary  sources. 

State  archives,  family  histories,  and  other  sources  have  been 
used  recently  to  depict  fuller  pictures  of  India  in  the  eighteenth, 
nineteenth,  and  early  twentieth  centuries  than  earlier  formal  his¬ 
tories  of  the  British  period  that  tended  to  focus  on  the  governors 
general.  Two  good  examples  are  C>.A.  Bayley’s  Rulers,  Town.s- 
nwn,  and  Bazaars  and  Rohin  Jeffrey’s  People,  Princes,  and 
Paramount  Power. 

The  nationalist  movement  has  provoked  its  share  of  au¬ 
thorized  histories  as  well  as  probing  studies.  Anil  Seal’s  The 
Emergence  of  Indian  Nationalism:  Competition  and  Collabora¬ 
tion  in  the  Late  Nineteenth  Century  was  followed  hy  other  pid)li- 
cations  from  Cambridge  University  Press  critically  examining  the 
background  to  politics.  These  include  two  volumes  on  Mahatma 
Ciandhi  hy  Judith  M.  Brown. 

The  literature  on  and  hy  Mahatma  Gandhi  alone  would  fill 
libraries.  His  Autobiography  is  the  best  source  for  the  first  half  of 
his  life.  Joan  V.  Bondurant’s  The  Conquest  of  Violence  admirably 
analyzes  his  satyagraha  movements.  Erik  H.  Erikson’s  Gandhis 
Truth  is  a  fascinating,  if  controversial,  study.  The  entire  period 
188.5-1947  is  well  summarized  in  Sumit  Sarkar’s  Modern  India, 
which  contains  perhaps  the  best  bibliography  on  it.  R.J.  Moore’s 
Crisis  of  Indian  Unity,  1917-1940  deals  with  the  sharpening 
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[)()litical  c'Otiflicts  of  the  titiio. 

Writings  on  postiiulependenct'  India  vary  greatly  in  (jiiality 
as  well  as  in  ideologieal  approach.  (lood  overall  accounts  from  the 
perspective  of  prime  ministers  are  found  in  Sarvepalli  (iopal  s 
Jauaharlal  Schru,  V'olnmes  I  and  2,  and  in  Zaheer  .Vlasani  s  In¬ 
dira  Gandhi.  Biting  criticism  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  com¬ 
mon  man  is  found  in  Dilip  Iliro’s  Inside  India  Todaij  and  Arnn 
Shonrie  s  Synif)tonis  oj  Fascism,  dealing  mainly  with  the  mid- 
1 97()s.  Frohahlv  the  best  writings  on  contemporary  India  are  to  be 
fbnnd  in  the  manv  journals  published  in  English,  as  well  as  in  all 
Ind  ian  languages.  (For  fnrther  information  and  complete  cita¬ 
tions,  see  Bibliography.) 
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Ai;rii()U(;n  ixdia  1':\(;()mpa.s.sks  u-ss  than  2,5pcrtt'Mt()r 

the  t-arth  s  laiuhnass,  in  19S5  it  acc-ounted  lor  inort*  than  15  ptn  - 
eent  of  tlu“  world  s  population.  The  eoiintry  had  expericnieed  de- 
elinine  death  ratt's  and  relatis  ely  stt‘ad\  hit  th  ratr‘s  tor  most  ot  the 
twentieth  eentnry.  l)emoi>;raph(‘rs  and  polie\ makers  alike  ar¬ 
dently  wislu'd  that  India  might  halanee  its  birth  and  death  rates 
mort'  elost'ly,  hot  tluat'  wert'  no  linn  indications  that  this  might 
happtm  in  the  near  tntnia'. 

In  the  interim  the  eountry  snlbned  from  one  ol  the  world  s 
gra\  t“st  popnlatior  problems.  The  1981  eensns  eo\mt  was  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  than  intcaccmsal  projc'c  tions  had  indicated.  In  both 
the  19b()s  and  the-  197()s  India  inercaised  its  population  by  rongliK 
25  percent,  (iroyvth  in  the-  1970s  yvas  eoneentrated  in  Bihar,  LTtar 
Pradesh,  and  Bajasthan — luaiy  iK  agrienltnral,  rural,  and  already 
oy  er[io|)nlated  regions.  Some  ewperts  yvere  optimistic  that  the 
country  s  population  groyy  th  curve  had  peakc-d  and  that,  it  India 
yyfre  able  to  control  population  more  effc'ctively  in  those  thrc'e 
states,  the  pojmlation  j)roblem  might  at  least  be  alleviated. 

(ioycrnment-sponsorc'd  family  planning  has  had  a  lengthy 
history  in  India.  Early  in  the  1950s  policymakers  recogni/ed  tlu' 
nec'd  for  controlling  population  groyvth.  Information  on  family 
[ilanning  and  contraceptiy  t“s  has  beam  ay  ailable  (at  least  in  citie  s) 
since  the  1950s.  The  goy  c'rnment  has  adoptcal  a  numbc'r  of  incen- 
tiyc's  to  encourage  couples  to  limit  family  sizes  Proyiding 
adeejuate  family  -planning  services  and  trained  persomud  for  the 
y  ast  majority  of  the  population — those  in  rural  areas — remained  a 
challenge  of  major  proportions. 

By  the  early  1980s  there  yvas  a  general  consensus  that 
couples  could  be  ellectiy  ('K  motiy  ated  to  limit  the  nnmbcM'  ol  chil¬ 
dren  they  had  only  if  those  alrc*ady  living  had  a  better  chance  of 
reac  hing  maturity  .  Family  planning  yvas  integrated  yvith  scn  vices 
to  improyc  maternal  and  child  lusilth  care*.  Improvc'ments  in 
health  care  and  nutrition  were  targett*cl  to  try  to  loyver  the  stag¬ 
gering  rate*  of  infant  and  early  childhood  mortality . 

(Contraceptive  use*  incrc*asc*cl  dramatically  from  the  1950s  to 
the*  1980s.  By  1982  roughly one-ejnarter  of  India  s  reproductiy  e- 
age  c'oupic-s  yyc'ic*  using  some*  c’Hectivc*  form  of  contraception, 
rherc*  yvas  significant  variation  in  c*ontraceptiy  e  use*  among  state's, 
and  some*  of  the  most  popidons  states  registered  the*  loyvc'st  rates 
of  coy crage.  (.’learly,  India  had  a  way  to  go  bc'fore  it  rc*achc‘cl  the* 
00  jyercent  covc-rage  rate*  demographers  dc'emed  c'ssential  to  ef- 
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t('cti\t‘  population  control.  On  a  more  basic  level,  researeliers 
nott'd  that  the  deeply  felt  lu'cd  lor  sons  to  carry  on  the  family  line 
and  provide  for  parents  in  their  old  age  eontribnted  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  problem.  Most  couples  stopped  having  children  when  the\ 
had  two  living  sons  and  a  total  of  four  children. 

Indians  enjoyed  a  life  e.xpeetaney  of  approximately  54  years 
in  the  t'arly  1980s.  'fhe  death  rate  hat!  dropped  since  the  192()s 
while  the  birth  rate  had  remained  elevated.  The  infant  mortality 
l  ate  remained  extremely  high,  as  did  the  mortality  rate  for  chil¬ 
dren  in  their  first  year  of  life.  Although  the  infant  mortality  rate 
had  declined  throughout  this  century,  the  drop  in  the  1970s  was 
of  much  smaller  magnitude  than  those  of  previous  decades.  Infant 
mortality  was  much  higher  in  rural  than  in  urban  areas. 

The  country  as  a  whole  continued  to  be  subject  to  a  number 
of  endemic  disea.ses.  Smallpox  had  been  eradicated,  but  filariasis, 
malaria,  and  leprosy  were  common.  There  were  periodic  cholera 
outbreaks.  The  population  in  a  number ofstates  suffered  from  goi- 
tt'r,  and  various  nutritional  disorders  were  common  in  other 
regions. 

School  attendance  was  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  14.  Actual  attendance,  however,  reflected  a  variety  of  factors. 
The  educational  system  it.self  manifested  considerable  diversit\ . 
Those  more  accessible  regions  that  the  British  colonized  earliest 
had,  in  general,  the  most  highly  developed  systems  of  instruction 
and  higher  rates  of  attendance. 

Hural  attendance  rates  were  lower  than  those  of  city  dwell¬ 
ers.  F'emale  enrollment  lagged  far  behind  that  of  males  at  every 
level.  The  lower  percentage  of  girls  attending  primary  school  was 
the  principal  stumbling  block  to  achieving  universal  school  atten¬ 
dance  among  school-age  children.  Family  enrollments  were  low¬ 
est  in  the  inland  and  more  isolated  states. 

The  number  of  trained  teachers,  etlucational  facilities,  and 
students  has  grown  dramatically  since  the  195()s.  Particular  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  made  to  enroll  the  p?imary-.school-age  popula¬ 
tion.  Significant  progress  has  been  made  in  alleviating  the  more 
glaring  inecpiities  betw(*en  regions  and  between  city  and  coun¬ 
try  side.  The  increase  in  .schools  and  teachers  servicing  Scheduled 
Tribes  and  Scheduled  (Pastes  has  been  marked. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  grew  by  roughly  10  times  from  the  early  1950s  through  the 
early  1980s.  The  populace  at  large  continued  to  regard  postsecoti- 
dary  education  primarily  as  an  avenue  of  career  advancement.  A  de- 
grt'e  was  an  entrance  to  white-collar  employment,  perhaps  a 
coveted  slot  in  the  civil  service.  The  glut  of  graduates  led  to  a  gen- 
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eral  cle\  aluatioii  of  higher  echicatiori  as  a  meal  ticket,  unemploy¬ 
ment  among  graduates  remained  a  serious  problem. 

Higher  education  itselfvvas  significantly  elitist.  State  govern¬ 
ments  ran  most  universities;  political  considerations  p!ayc‘d  a  roh‘ 
in  both  admissions  and  appointments.  Qiste  and  family  back¬ 
ground  were  important  factors.  The  legacy  of  English  as  a  lan¬ 
guage  of  instruction  reinforced  the  elitist  tendencies  of  Indian  ed¬ 
ucation.  Repeated  efforts  at  reform — attempts  to  upgrade  voca¬ 
tional  education,  control  private  schools  at  every  level,  and  chan¬ 
nel  money  into  programs  more  beneficial  to  society  as  a  whole — 
continued  to  meet  with  limited  success. 


Geography 

Principal  Regions 

The  Indo-Fakistani  subcontinent  comprises  three  main 
geographic  regions;  the  Himalayas  in  the  north,  the  Indo-Gange- 
tic  Plain,  and  the  southern  tableland  (see  fig.  5).  The  Indo-Gange- 
tic  Plain  and  those  portions  of  the  Himalayas  within  India’s  polit¬ 
ical  borders  are  collectively  known  as  North  India  or  Northern 
India.  The  tableland  constitutes  South  India  or  Southern  India, 
often  simply  termed  the  Peninsula. 

The  Himalayas,  the  highest  mountain  range  in  the  world,  ex¬ 
tend  along  the  northern  frontiers  of  India,  Pakistan,  Nepal,  and 
Khutan.  Lesser  ranges  j«it  southward  from  the  main  body  of  the 
Himalav  as  at  both  tlu*  (‘ast  and  the  west  ends.  The  Himalayan  sys¬ 
tem,  about  2,4(K)  kilometers  in  length  and  varying  in  width  from 
2  10  to  3.10  kilometers,  is  made  up  of  three  parallel  ranges,  which 
are  sotnetimes  called  the  (ireat  Himalaya  Range.  The  northern 
range  averages  approximately  fi,(MK)  meters  in  height  and  con- 
t.iiiis  the  three  highest  mountains  on  earth:  Mount  Everest  (S,848 
metms)  in  Nepal,  K2  (8,01 1  meters — also  known  as  Mount  (iod- 
win-.Xusten  or  Dapsang)  in  Pakistan-controlled  northern 
Kashmir,  and  Kancheujuuga  (8,586  meters)  on  the  Nepal-Sikkim 
border.  The  Lesser  Himalayas  are  largeK  in  the  range  of  1,5(K)  to 
.3.(i(K)  meters  in  height.  The  Outer,  or  southern,  Himalayas,  av¬ 
eraging  9(K)  to  1,2(K)  meters  in  altitiule,  lie  between  the  Lesser 
Himalayas  and  the  Indo-Gangetic  Plain. 

The  southern  slopes  of  each  of  the  Himalayan  ranges  are  too 
steep  to  accumulate  snow  or  support  much  tree  life;  the  northern 
slopes  generally  have  forests  below  the  snow  line.  Between  the 
ranges  are  extensive  high  plateaus,  rleep  gorges,  and  fertile  val- 
h-ys.  such  as  Kashmir  and  Kuhi.  The  Himalayas  serve  as  the 
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screen  within  which  the  monsoons  operate  and  are  the  source  of 
the  great  river  systems  that  water  the  alluvial  plains  below.  As  a 
result  of  erosion,  the  rivers  coming  from  the  mountains  carry  vast 
(piantities  of  silt  that  enrich  the  plains.  These  geologically  young 
mountain  ranges  are  subject  to  earthtpiakes  that  occasionalK 
cause  extensive  damage  in  the  densely  settled,  sub-Himalayan 
areas  bordering  the  mountains. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  extending  from  Assam  and  tht* 
Bay  of  Bengal  in  the  east  to  the  Afghan  border  and  the  Arabian  Sea 
in  the  west,  lies  the  Indo-Gangetic  Plain.  Covering  nearly 
770,000  square  kilometers,  it  extends  .some  2,400  kilometers  in 
length  and  varies  in  width  from  160  to  480  kilometers.  The  plain  is 
a  product  of  the  continual  deposits  of  alluvium  borne  by  the  great 
river  systems;  the  thickness  of  the  alluvial  deposits  is  not  known 
for  certain,  but  it  may  be  as  much  as  3,000  meters. 

Some  geographers  divide  the  plain  into  four  approximate 
subdivisions:  the  Indus  Valley  (entirely  in  Pakistan),  the  Pimjab 
(see  Glossary),  the  middle  Ganges,  and  the  lower  Ganges.  These 
regional  distinctions  are  based  primarily  on  the  availability  of 
water.  The  Punjab  (divided  between  India  and  Pakistan)  is  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  land  between  five  rivers:  the  Jhelum,  the  Chenab, 
the  Ravi,  the  Beas,  and  the  Sutlej  (the  name  Punjab  comes  from 
punch  ah,  meaning  five  waters  or  rivers).  The  middle  Ganges  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  Yamuna  (Jumna)  River  in  the  west  to  West  Bengal 
in  the  east  (see  fig.  1).  The  lower  Ganges,  often  more  lush  and  ver¬ 
dant  than  the  middle  Ganges,  is  centered  in  West  Bengal.  Aver¬ 
age  annual  rainfall  (and  humidity)  increase  moving  west  to  east 
from  approximately  500  millimeters  in  the  region  of  Lahore  to 
1,500  millimeters  around  the  lower  Ganges. 

The  northern  and  southern  borders  of  the  Indo-Gangetic 
Plain  form  natural  barriers.  Below  the  state  of  Punjab  and  extend¬ 
ing  southwest  along  the  Pakistani  border  is  the  Thar  Desert;  to 
the  southwest  lies  the  Rann  of  Kutch,  a  region  of  salt  flats  that  is 
submerged  half  the  year;  and  to  the  south  are  the  hills  of  central 
India.  The  hills,  varying  in  elevation  from  450  to  1,200  meters,  lie 
on  a  general  east-west  axis.  The  main  rivers  that  flow  through  this 
region  delineate  North  India  and  South  India. 

The  Peninsula  proper,  .south  of  the  Satpura  Range  and  the 
Chota  Nagpur  Plateau,  is  an  old,  geologically  stable  region.  The 
uplifting  of  the  plateau  and  its  eastward  tilt  formed  the  Western 
Ghats,  a  line  of  hills  running  from  the  Tapti  River  south  to  the  end 
of  the  Peninsula.  The  Eastern  Ghats  mark  the  eastern  end  of  the 
plateau;  they  converge  with  the  Western  Ghats  at  the  Peninsula’s 
southern  tip. 
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riif  iiitfiior  of  tlu'  Peninsula,  often  termed  the  Deccan  or 
tlie  Deccan  Platt'au,  is  an  area  of  varying  physical  components.  It 
is  a  series  of  plateaus  topped  hy  roiling  hills  and  intersected  hy 
main  ri\  t  rs.  Tlu*  plateau  averages  roughly  300  to  750  meters  in 
elevation.  Its  major  rivers,  the  (Godavari,  the  Krishna,  and  the 
(laiiv  erv ,  rise  in  the  hills  along  the  western  side  of  the  Peninsnla 
and  flow  eastward  into  the  Bay  ol  Bengal. 

The  coastal  plain  borders  the  plateau;  on  the  northwestern 
side  it  is  characterizetl  by  tidal  marshes,  drowned  valleys,  and  es¬ 
tuaries  anil,  in  the  south  by  lagoous,  marshes,  and  beach  ridges. 
(  .'oasts  on  tlu“  eastern  sidt‘  are  wider  than  those  in  the  west;  they 
are  focuseil  on  large  river  deltas  that  serve  as  the  centers  of  human 
settlement. 

India  s  offshore  islands,  constituting  roughly  one-quarter  of  1 
percent  of  the  country  s  territory,  lie  in  two  groups  located  off  the 
east  and  west  coasts.  The  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  lie  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  in  a  chain  stretching  some  800  kilometers.  The 
western  islands,  located  off  the  Malabar  coast,  consist  of  the  Lac¬ 
cadive,  .\Iinicoy,  and  Amindivi  islands  (collectively  known  as  the 
union  territory  of  Lakshadweep). 

India  has  some  7,500  kilometers  of  seacoast  and  shares  ap¬ 
proximately  15,200  kilometers  of  land  frontier  with  six  nations — 
Pakistan,  Nepal,  China,  Bangladesh,  Burma,  and  Bhutan.  There 
are  boundary  disagreements  with  Pakistan,  China,  and 
Bangladesh;  border  distances  are  therefore  approximations.  The 
partition  of  British  India  in  1947  created  the  Indo-Pakistan  and 
the  Indo-Bangladesh  frontiers. 

Disputes  over  Jammu  and  Kashmir  (Kashmir)  led  to  hos¬ 
tilities  between  India  and  Pakistan  in  1947.  A  United  Nations-ar- 
ranged  cease-fire  divided  control  of  Kashmir;  India  retained  the 
N'ale  of  Kashmir  and  the  capital,  Srinagar,  while  Pakistan  kept  the 
mountainous  area  to  the  northwest.  India  regards  as  illegal  the 
1963  Sino-Soviet  border  agreement,  which  ceded  to  China  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Pakistani-controlled  Kashmir.  Further  Indo-Pakistani  hos¬ 
tilities  in  1965  were  settled  by  British  negotiation  and  resulted  in 
the  substantial  reduction  of  Pakistan’s  claim  to  territory  in  the 
Rann  of  Kutch.  The  boundaries  with  Bangladesh  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  that  preexisted  with  East  Pakistan. 

The  2,0(X)-kilometer  border  with  China  is  divided  into  an 
eastern  and  a  western  sector,  separated  by  Nepal  and  Bhutan. 
The  border  regions  of  Kashmir  have  been  the  scene  of  conflicting 
claims  since  the  nineteenth  century.  China  does  not  accept 
India’s  definitions  of  the  boundary  and  has  been  active  in  certain 
regions  of  eastern  Kashmir  since  the  1950s.  In  the  east  India 
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maintains  the  McMahon  latu\  crcatt'd  in  1914;  the  line  utmeralK 
fbihnvs  the  erest  of  the  eastern  1 1  iinalax  as  from  Bhutan  to  tlie  Biir- 
mes(‘  frontier.  It  serves  as  tlu*  h'j^al  honnclars,  altlion^li  tlie 
(’hinese  have  never  formally  aeeepted  it.  (’Inna  claims  somi* 
75,200  S(jnare  kilomettns  alonjf  the  t'astern  hordin'  and  has  oc¬ 
cupied  this  area  since  1902. 

The  1 ,300-kilometer  frontier  with  Burma  has  heen  delimiti'il 
hut  not  completely  demareateil.  On  March  10,  1907,  tin*  Indian 
and  Burmese  governments  sigiied  a  hilati'ial  treats  delimiting  the 
honndarv  in  detail 


Rivers 

The  country  s  ris  ers  are  classified  as  Himalayan,  peninstdar, 
coastal,  or  inland  drainage  basin  rivers.  Himalasan  risers  are 
snosv  fed  and  base  reasonable  flosv  throughout  the  year;  thes  are 
prone  to  flooding  during  the  mon.soon  months.  The  volume  of  the 
rain-fed  peninsular  risers  saries  more.  (Coastal  stri'ams,  i*sjse- 
cially  in  the  svest,  are  short  and  episodic.  Ris  ers  of  the  inland  ss  s- 
tem,  centi'ied  in  svestern  Rajasthan,  are  fesv  and  freiiui'ntly  dis¬ 
appear  in  years  of  scant  rainfall. 

The  (bulges  River  Basin,  India  s  largest,  inchidi's  perhaps  a 
(juarter  of  the  country;  it  is  bounded  by  the  Himalayas  (in  the 
north)  and  the  Vindhya  Mountains,  or  Vindhya  Range  (in  the 
south).  A  majority  of  the  subcontinent  s  major  ris  ers  drain  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Most  have  reached  their  base  les  el  and  flosv 
through  broad,  shallow  valleys. 

The  .Mahanadi,  rising  in  .Madhya  Pradesh,  is  an  important 
river  in  Orissa  and  is  the  source  for  the  Hiraakud  Dam  Project. 
The  (ioilavari  has  its  source  north  of  Bombay  and  follows  a  south¬ 
easterly  course  f()r  1,400  kilometers  to  its  mouth  on  the  Andhra 
Pradesh  coast.  Its  river  basin  area  is  seeond  only  to  the  (binges;  its 
delta  is  one  of  the  country  s  main  rice-growing  areas.  The  (bmv- 
ery,  often  known  as  the  (binges  of  the  south,  begins  in  Karnataka 
and  flows  irregularly  southeastward.  The  river  s  waters  havt*  been 
a  .source  of  irrigation  since  ancient  times;  an  estimated  95  percent 
of  the  Cauvery  is  put  to  use  before  the  river  empties  into  the  Ba\ 
of  Bengal. 

The  Narbada  and  the  Tapti  are  the  only  two  major  rivers  that 
flow  into  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  Narbada  rises  in  Madhya  Pradesh 
and  crosses  the  state,  passing  .swiftly  through  a  narrow'  valle\'  be¬ 
tween  the  V'indhyas  and  spurs  of  the  Satpuras.  It  flows  into  the 
(bdf  ofOambay.  The  shorter  Tapti  follows  a  companion  course,  SO 
to  160  kilometers  to  the  south  of  the  Narbada. 
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Climate 

The  Himalayas  isolate  the  suheontinent  from  the  rest  of  Asia. 
South  of  these  mountains  the  climate,  like  the  terrain,  is  highly 
diverse,  hut  some  geographers  give  it  an  overall,  one-word 
characterization — violent.  What  geographers  have  in  mind  is  the 
abruptness  of  change  and  the  intensity  of  effect  when  change  oc¬ 
curs — the  usually  abrupt  t)nset  of  the  monsoon  rains,  torrential 
downpours,  sudden  flooding,  rapid  erosion,  extremes  of  temper¬ 
ature,  force  of  wind,  and  largely  unpredictable  fluctuations  in 
rainfall.  Broadly  speaking,  agricidture  in  India  is  in  constant 
hazard  because  of  weather  uncertainty  (see  fig.  6). 

It  is  possible  to  identify  seasons,  although  these  do  not  occur 
uniformly  throughout  the  subcontinent.  The  Indian  Meteorolog¬ 
ical  Service  divides  the  year  into  tour  seasons:  the  relatively  dry, 
cool  winter  from  December  through  February;  the  dry,  hot  sum¬ 
mer  from  March  through  .May;  the  southwest  mon.soo!i  fro?n  June 
through  September;  and  the  retreating  monsoon  of  October  and 
November. 

The  .southwest,  or  summer,  mon.soon  blows  in  from  sea  to 
land.  The  weaker  retreating  mon.soon  blows  from  land  to  sea.  The' 
southwest  monsoon  usually  breaks  on  the  Bombay  coast  early  in 
June  and  reaches  most  of  the  subcontinent  by  the  first  week  in 
July.  Theories  about  why  the  monsoon  occurs  are  varied.  Con¬ 
ventionally,  scientists  attributed  it  to  thermal  changes  in  the 
Asian  landmass.  Contemporary  theory  cites  other  factors — the 
barrier  of  the  Himalayas  and  the  sun’s  northward  tilt  (which  shifts 
the  jet  stream  north).  These  circumstances  set  off  a  rush  of  warm, 
moisture-rich  air  from  the  southern  seas  over  the  subcontinent. 

The  beginning  of  the  monsoon  varies  throughout  the  country 
as  does  its  significance  for  the  subcontinent’s  regions.  During  July 
aud  August  the  winds  move  west  along  the  Ciangetic  Plain,  gradu¬ 
ally  releasing  their  moisture;  they  begin  to  retreat  from  the  Pun¬ 
jab  toward  the  end  of  September,  and  they  are  usually  gone  from 
Northern  India  by  late  October.  The  retreating  mon.soon  is  usu¬ 
ally  gone  from  the  Peninsula  by  the  end  of  November. 

The  subcontinent  is  subject  to  a  wide  range  of  climates — 
from  the  subfreezing  Himalayan  winters  to  the  tropical  climate  of 
the  Madras  coast  and  from  the  damp,  rainy  climate  of  Assam  and 
Bengal  to  the  arid  Thar  Desert.  Based  on  precipitation  and  tem¬ 
perature,  experts  define  seven  climate  regions:  the  Himalayas, 
Assam  and  West  Bengal,  the  Iiulo-Gangetic  Plain,  the  Western 
Cihats  and  coast,  the  peninsular  interior,  the  Deccan,  and  the 
Eastern  Cihats  and  coast. 

In  the  Himalayan  region  climate  varies  with  altitude.  At 
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ahoiit  2,(K)()  iiH-tcrs  tin*  axcrajic  siiiiniicr  tcmprratnn'  is  lu'ar 
at  4,500  meters  it  is  rareK  above  tree/in, u;.  In  tlie  valleys 
summer  temperatures  reaeb  32°(1  to  3S°(;.  Tlie  eastern 
Himalayas  reeeivf  as  mneli  as  I, (MM)  to  2,000  millimeters  more 
rainlall  than  do  the  western,  and  Hoods  are  eommon.  .\ssam  and 
West  Bengal  are  extremely  wet  and  Inimid.  C.’lierrapnnji,  in  tlie 
state  of  Metthalay  a,  lias  an  avcrayii’  annual  rainfall  of  10,900  mil¬ 
limeters — tlu'  liiylhest  in  the  world. 

rile  Indo-(;any;etie  Plain  has  a  j^raded  eliniatie  pattern;  rain¬ 
fall  and  tmnperature  ranges  vary  sijinifieantly  ht'tvvcmi  the  east¬ 
ern  and  vvestm  n  extrenu'S.  The  Westtn  n  (diats  and  the  adjoinim' 
coast  receiv  e  lieav  y  rains  duriut' tlie  southwi'st  monsoon.  Bainfall 
in  the  peninsnlar  interior  averaues  ahont  050  millimeters  a  year, 
altlioniili  there  is  eonsiderahle  v  ariation  in  tlifferent  localities  and 
from  year  to  y  ear. 

The  northern  Di'ccan  region,  honnded  hy  the  Western 
(diats,  the  Satpura  Ran^e  to  the  north,  and  the  northeast  platixm 
on  the  east,  rect'iv  es  most  of  its  annual  rainfall  dnrinyt  the  snnimer 
monsoon  stsison.  The  southern  Decean  area  is  in  a  “rain  shadow  " 
and  ]^(“ts  only  500  to  I, (MX)  millimeters  of  rainfall  a  year.  Temper¬ 
ature  rauy;es  art*  wide — from  siime  15°C'.  to  3S°(^  The  Eastern 
(diats  reei'ivc  less  rainfall  than  tin*  westt'in  coast — ahont  900  to 
1,3(M)  millimeters  annually  .  The  nortlu'in  half  of  the  coast  re¬ 
ceives  most  of  its  precipitation  during  the  snnimer  monsoon 
months,  hut  the  southern  half  receiv  es  its  greatest  rainfall  during 
the  northeast  monsoon. 


Population 

Structure  and  Dynamics 

The  I9S1  adjusted  census  count  gave  India  a  total  population 
of  (iH5. 134,092.  Assuming  an  annual  population  grow  th  rate  of  2 
percent  the  country  s  population  in  early  1935  was  on  the  order  of 
740  million  (see  fig.  7).  Most  ohservers  helit'ved  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  exceeded  740  million,  however.  Tlu"  snheontinent  aeconnted 
for  some  2.4  percent  of  the  world  s  laudmass,  hut  it  was  home  to 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  glohe  s  po])ulation. 

Thronghont  the  twentieth  century  India  has  heen  in  the 
midst  of  a  demographic  transition.  At  the  heginning  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  periodic  epidemics  and  famines  kept  tlu’  death  rate  high 
miough  to  halance  out  an  elevated  hirth  rate.  Betwi-eii  1911  and 
1920  the  hirth  and  death  rate.s  were  virtually  equal — 43. 1  hirths 
and  43.0  deaths  per  1,(KX)  population.  The  increasing  impact  of 
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fiiratixc  aiul  pit‘\(‘iiti\t'  lufilit  iiic  tcspctialK  mass  inoculations) 
l)ron<ilit  a  stoacU  de  c  line-  in  the-  clc  atli  rale'.  H\  the  c‘arl\  19S()s  the- 
c'stiinatecl  clc-atli  rate  had  fallen  to  12  to  1-1  pc-r  I, ()()().  rhc’  birth 
rate  i  c-niained  hi^h;  estimates  ranuc'd  Irom  33  to  39  pc-r  I ,()()().  ( )!)- 
sc  iAc-rs  expc'c  tc'd  that  the  clc-ath  rate  miuht  dc-elinc-  to  nine-  or  10 
pc*r  1,000  by  the-  yc-ar  2000.  (,’le‘arl\,  the-  fiitnre  eonfiynration  of 
India  s  poimlation  {indc-c-d  the-  future  of  India  itse  lf)  depends  on 
what  happe-ns  to  the-  birth  rate*.  K\c'n  the-  most  optimistic  i^rojc-e- 
tions  do  not  sn”;i>;c‘st  that  the  birth  rate-  eonlcl  drop  be  low  20  pe-r 
1,000  l)efore‘  the-  end  of  the-  ee‘ntnr\ . 

rhe  eonntiA  w  ide  eensns  of  19H1  was  India  s  e'le\  e-nth  de-ee-n- 
nial  ee-nsns;  the-  first  all-India  ee-nsns  was  eomi)le‘ted  in  IS72.  I  lu* 
19S1  eensns  was  take-n  from  Ke-brnary  9  to  .March  5,  i9SI.  inmost 
of  the-  eoimtiA .  Se-xcre  w  e-athc-r  eanse-d  delav  s  in  Kashmir,  and 
ei\  il  distnrbanees  pre-x  cMiteHl  eensns  taking:;  in  .\ssam  (sc-e*  .\ssam 
and  the-  Northe-ast,  eh.  10). 

India  s  ine-se-nt  poimlation  spiral  be-uan  in  the-  1920s  and  is  re- 
fle-ete-d  in  inte-reensal  growth  ine-re-nu-nts.  rhe-  subcontinent  s 
[lopnlation  inerease-d  rongliK  5  pe-reent  be-twe-e-n  1901  and  191  bit 
.letnalK  ele-c-line-el  slightly  in  the  ne-xt  de-e-aele.  Population  in- 
e  rea.se-el  some  10  pe-reent  in  the-  1921-31  pe-rioel  and  13  to  14  ])(-r- 
ee-nt  in  e-aeh  of  the  ne-xt  two  de-cade-s.  In  the-  1950s  population  rose- 
more-  than  20  pe-reent.  From  1961  to  1971  the-  c-onntr\  s  popula¬ 
tion  inerease-d  b\  24.8  percent  and  from  1971  to  1981  b\  24.75 
pe-ree-nt. 

At  first  glanee-  the-  results  of  the  1981  eensns  we-re-  e-xtre-nu-K 
diseonraging.  The-  pereentage  inere-u.se  w-as  abo\it  the-  same  as  (or. 
afte-r  aeljnstme-nts,  pe-rhaps  higher  than)  that  of  the-  ]ne-\  ions  10 
years.  The-  1981  eensns  eonnt  was  12  to  13  million  highe-r  than  had 
be-e-n  proje-eted. 

The  high  re-snits  of  the-  1981  e-onnt  e-alle-d  intoepie-stion  ollieial 
e-stimate-s  of  the  eountry  s  birth  rate-.  It  was  almost  e-e-rtainl\ 
higher  than  the-  estimated  33  per  1 .000;  some-  e-xpe-rts  would  put  it 
as  high  as  38  or  39  per  1,000.  The- lion  s  share- of  the  poptdation  in- 
ere-ase-  went  to  tw-o  states,  Bihar  and  Uttar  Pradesh.  The-se  two 
states.  India  s  largest,  together  aeeonnte-d  for  nearly  one-ejnarter 
of  the-  total  population  inere-ase-  of  tlie  de-eade.  Some  demog¬ 
raphers  snspeete-d  an  (indere-oimt  of  2  to  3  percent  in  1981 — a 
minimal  amount  given  the  enormous  size  of  the  eensns.  If  that 
we-re  tlu-  ease,  India  s  population  in  1981  would  ha\  e-  alre-ad\ 
re-aehe-d  7{K)  million. 

Some  demographers  femnd  at  least  a  little  cause  for  ojjtimism 
in  the  1981  eensns  results.  The-y  attribnte-d  the  highe-r  than  ex- 
pe-ete-el  residts  to  nnele-reonnting  in  1971.  Aeeorcling  to  this  in- 
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tfipretation,  the  1981  count  was  hiy;her  in  part  iM-caiiso  the  1981 
eensus  takers  missed  proportionately  fewer  pt'oph*  than  those  in 
1971. 

There  were  indications  that  women  in  particular  may  ha\c 
lu'cn  nnderconnted  in  1971.  The  fact  that  the  sex  ratio  impros  ed 
in  1981  and  was  UAore  in  liiw  with  historical  trends  lent  credence 
to  such  an  interpretation.  If  there  was  less  nndercounting  in  1981 
and  il  the  ollicia)  estimates  ol  the  birth  rate  in  tlie  mid-197t).s  w  ere 
too  low  (almost  certainly  the  ease),  then  the  1981  camsns  could  ac- 
tnalK  show  a  sli|!!;ht  drop  in  fertilitx  levels  for  the  1971-81  decade. 
A  fall  in  fertility  levels  was  possible  il  the  1981  census  was  only  1 
percent  more  accurate  in  enumerating  popnlatioii  than  that  ol 
1971. 

There  were  some  encouraging  results  on  the  state  level  as 
well.  In  states  where  family  planning  programs  were  generally 
thought  to  he  doing  well,  there  was  a  decline  in  intereensal 
grow  th  between  1971  and  1981.  The  evidence  seemed  to  support 
a  dro|)  in  fertility  and  population  growth  rates  in  Kerala,  Gujarat, 
Harxana,  Tamil  Nadu,  ()rissa,  and  Maharashtra. 

There  were  clear,  substantial  increases  in  population  growth 
in  Bihar,  Bajasthan,  and  Uttar  Pradesh.  The  counts  registered 
were  congruent  with  the  generally  poor  performance  of  family 
planning  in  those  states,  along  with  a  number  of  other  demo¬ 
graphic  indicators.  Unfortimately  for  the  country’s  efforts  to  con¬ 
trol  population  growth,  tho.se  states  represented  roughly  one- 
third  of  the  total  population  count.  Virtually  alone  they  explain 
win  the  coutitry  did  not  register  a  decline  i?i  the  rate  of  growth 
during  the  197().s.  Part  of  the  increase  might  he  explained  1)\  par¬ 
ticularly  poor  counting  in  1971 — a  distinct  possibility,  especially 
in  Rajasthan  and  Uttar  Pradesh,  where  the  sex  ratio  was  much 
higher  in  1981.  The  1961-71  growth  rate  in  Bihar  and  Uttar 
Pradesh  was  some  five  percentage  points  below  the  national  aver¬ 
age  for  that  period,  again  a  finding  that  supports  the  possibility 
that  coverage  in  those  states  wars  especially  poor  in  1971. 

Observers  suggest  that  it  is  encouraging  that  most  states 
either  experienced  a  low  level  of  growth  or,  if  their  growth  rates 
reinainecl  high,  contributed  only  a  marginal  amount  to  total  popu¬ 
lation,  Here  again,  Rajasthan  and  Uttar  Pradesh  were  the  excep¬ 
tions.  It  may  he  that  India’s  population  growth  curve  has  peaked. 
Should  that  he  the  case,  the  curve  would  presumably  flatten  and 
tlum  decline  in  future  censuses. 

Population  density  has  risen  concomitantly  with  the  massive 
increases  in  population.  In  1901  India  counted  some  77  persons 
per  sipiare  kilometer;  by  1981  there  were  216  persons  per  square 
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kiloiiu'ter — up  uiie-cpiarter  from  tlu‘  1971  pupulatiou  tiousity  (sou 
fij^.  8).  Intlia  s  average  population  density  was  higher  than  any 
other  nation  of  comparable  size.  The  highest  densities  were  not 
only  in  hea\  ily  nrhanized  r(>gions  hut  also  in  those  areas  that  were 
most  productive  agriculturally. 

Settlement  patterns  and  popidation  growth  in  the  1950-70 
period  centered  on  areas  of  new  irrigation  schemes,  those  subject 
to  refugee  resettlement,  and  rr-gions  of  urban  expansion.  Areas 
where  population  did  not  increase  at  a  rate  approaching  the  na¬ 
tional  av  erage  were  those  facing  economic  constraints,  rural  areas 
already  overpopulated  to  the  saturation  point,  and  regions  with 
low  levels  of  urbanization. 

the  mid-19B0s  \irbani/ation  continued  to  be  focused  along 
several  “corridors”  linking  the  main  cities.  Bombay,  C]alcutta, 
Delhi,  and  Madras.  Growth  hatl  been  most  dramatic  in  the  largest 
(those  over  1  million)  and  niid-sizt'd  cities  (those  from  250,000  to 
400,000  in  population).  The  largest  cities  were  located  along  the 
corridors  (which  also  follow  the  principal  railroad  routes)  between 
the  fov\r  main  urban  conglomerates.  Major  industrial  complexes 
were  located  along  these  routes  as  well. 

Rural  population  reached  its  highest  densities  in  the  most 
productixe,  well-watered  farming  regions.  Population  densities 
were  high  in  a  belt  running  from  eastern  Uttar  Pradesh  through 
Bihar  and  West  Bengal.  For  similar  reasons  densities  were 
likewise  high  in  the  Assam  Vailley,  along  the  Kerala  coast,  in  the 
upper  Ciangetic  Plain,  and  on  the  Indus  Plain  in  Punjab  and 
Haryana, 

The  liilK  ,  inaccessible  regions  of  central  India,  the  North¬ 
east.  Orissa,  and  the  Himalayas  remained  sparsely  settled.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  lower  the  population  density  and  the  more  re¬ 
mote  the  region,  the  more  likely  it  was  to  count  a  substantial  por¬ 
tion  oftribals  among  its  population  (see  Tribes,  ch.  4).  Urbaniza¬ 
tion  in  some  sparseK  settled  regions  was  more  developed  than 
would  seem  warranted  at  first  glance  at  their  limited  natural  re¬ 
sources.  Areas  of  central  India  that  were  formerK  princely  states 
(Chijarat  and  the  desert  regions  of  Rajasthan  wen*  examples)  had 
substantial  urban  centers.  These  cities  grew  as  political-adminis¬ 
trative  centers  and  since  independence  have  continued  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  sort  of  hegemony  over  th(*ir  hinterlands. 

Population  change  has  been  most  marked  in  areas  subject  to 
influxes  of  refugees,  those  that  were  heavily  urban,  and  those  that 
enjoyed  large-scale  agricultural  colonization  projects.  Cbxwvth  in 
these  was  the  more  striking  because  expansion  often  began  from 
an  (‘xtrenn'Iy  low  baseline.  The  semiarid  regions  of  Haryana  and 
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Kajasthan  in  the  wake  of  larj'e-seale  irrifiation  projects.  Re- 
fuj'ees  from  hotli  Pakistan  and  Banf'ladesh  contrihnted  substan¬ 
tially  to  populatioji  growth  in  the  regions  in  which  they  settled. 
Development  schemes  in  the  Northeast  brought  an  increase  in 
the  population  of  that  area.  Large  industrial  projects  expanded 
the  population  of  such  urban  conglomerates  as  Delhi,  Raurkela, 
Bhadravati,  Ahmadabad,  Indore,  and  Bhopal. 

A  number  of  government  policies  .sought  to  alter  the  existing 
trends  in  settlement  patterns.  The  government  wished  to  limit 
urban  growth  and  to  focus  increa.se.s  in  the  urban  population  in 
small-  to  medium-sized  towns.  Specific  government  measures  to 
encourage  this  included  providing  better  facilities  and  infrastruc¬ 
ture  to  smaller  cities  and  tax  incentives  for  businesses  locating  in 
such  towns. 

For  much  the  same  rationale  the  government  assigned  a  high 
priority  to  rural  development.  Various  programs  aimed  at  reduc¬ 
ing  poverty,  improving  agricultural  productivity,  and  diversify¬ 
ing  the  economic  basis  in  specific  rural  areas.  Both  the  fifth  and 
the  sixth  five-year  plans  suggested  strategies  emphasizing  inte¬ 
grated  development  using  technologies  appropriate  to  the  Indian 
scene,  especially  those  that  would  generate  employment.  Meas¬ 
ures  in  the  1970s  included  efforts  to  develop  isolated  and  excep¬ 
tionally  impoverished  areas. 


Population  Policy 

Population  growth  has  long  been  a  concern  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  India  has  a  lengthy  history  of  explicit  population  pol¬ 
icy.  In  the  1950s  the  government  began,  in  a  modest  way,  with 
one  of  the  earliest  national,  government-sponsored  family  plan¬ 
ning  efforts  in  the  developing  world.  The  annual  population 
growth  rate  in  the  previous  decade  (1941-51)  had  been  1.26  per¬ 
cent,  and  government  planners  optimistically  believed  that  popu¬ 
lation  would  continue  to  grow  at  roughly  this  rate. 

Implicitly,  the  government  Ijelieved  that  India  could  repeat 
the  experience  of  Western  nations  where  industrialization  and  a 
rise  in  the  standard  of  living  had  been  accompanied  by  a  drop  in 
the  population  growth  rate.  During  the  First  Five-Year  Plan  (FY 
1951-55)  there  were  studies  of  reproductive  behavior  as  well  as 
motivation  in  using  contraceptives.  Existing  hospitals  and  health 
care  facilities  made  birth  control  information  available,  but  there 
was  no  aggressive  effort  to  encourage  using  contraceptives  and 
limiting  family  size.  By  the  end  of  the  plan  (1956)  the  government 
had  built  a  few  family-planning  clinics,  most  of  them  in  cities. 
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Tilt'  so-called  clinic  approach  continued  to  he  the  basis  of 
population  control  cltorts  throughout  the  first  tvso  fiv f-ycar  plans. 
FaniiK -planning  advice  and  birth  control  scr\iccs  Fell  primariK 
within  the  purview  tif  hospitals  and  clinics.  The  numher  of  birth 
control  clinics  increased  rapidly  untler  the  Second  Fiv  e- Year  Flan 
(FY  1956-60);  by  1961  tiiere  were  nearly  5,01K).  The  results  wert' 
discouraging,  however;  the  1961  census  showed  annual  popula¬ 
tion  growth  running  at  approximately  2  percent.  The  fruits  of 
rapid  industrializatiou  and  increased  agricidtural  tnitput  were  dis¬ 
sipated  hv  the  ever  increasing  ptipidation. 

With  the  Third  Five-Year  Plan  (FY  1961-65)  India  initiated  a 
more  active  population  control  policy.  Family  planning  em¬ 
phasized  the  “extension  approach”  as  policymakers  became  more 
aggressive  in  encouraging  couples  to  adopt  contraceptive  meas¬ 
ures  and  limit  the  number  of  children  they  were  having.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  increased  the  contraceptive  methods  available  to 
couples.  The  birth  control  pill  was  still  not  readily  available,  hut 
by  1966  (the  end  of  the  third  plan)  some  800,000  intrauterine  de- 
v  ices  (lUDs)  had  been  in.serted  and  1.5  million  sterilizations  per¬ 
formed. 

By  the  late  1960s  there  was  substantial  accord  among 
policymakers  that  “the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  path  of  ov  t'rall 
ecoiK)mic  development  is  the  alarming  rate  of  population 
growth.”  The  government  began  a  massive  program  to  lower  the 
birth  rate'  from  41  per  1,000  to  20  to  25  per  1,000  by  the  mid- 
1970s.  The  government’s  operating  assumptions  were  that  the 
principal  obstacles  inhibiting  effective  popvdatioji  control  were 
the  lack  of  communications  publicizing  family  planning  and  insvif- 
ficient  contraceptives  and  trained  personnel. 

(a)vernment  and  a  nnniber  of  private  industries  offered  vari¬ 
ous  financial  incentives  to  persuade  individuals  to  undergo  sterili¬ 
zation — a  method  of  population  control  preferred  because  of  its 
relative  simplicity  and  permanence.  lUDs  were  seen  as  the  best 
temporary  and  reversible  method  of  contraception,  although 
such  side  effects  as  bleeding  and  involuntary  expulsion  presented 
problems  to  some  users,  (anidoins  were  widely  distributed;  pri¬ 
vate  businesses  helped  to  market  condoms,  receiving  a  commis¬ 
sion  based  on  the  number  they  had  sold.  Use  of  the  pill  increased 
in  the  197()s.  It  too  had  its  drawbacks,  because  users  had  to  re¬ 
member  to  take  one  each  day,  and  the  side  ettects  on  nutritionalK’ 
deprived  women  were  negative. 

Providing  family-planning  services  to  the  majority  of  the 
population,  i.e. ,  those  living  in  rural  India,  was  a  high  priority.  By 
the  early  197()s  there  were  nearly  50,000  family-planning  clinics. 
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nu)st  of  which  were  located  in  villages.  Securing  an  ade(iuate 
niiinher  of  trained  personnel  was  a  perennial  problem.  The  gov- 
ernmei't  offered  scholarships  to  medical  personnel  willing  to  in¬ 
tern  in  rural  areas.  Private  practitioners  a.s.si.sted,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  provided  funding. 

A  heefed-up  communications  campaign  accompanied  the  in¬ 
crease  in  services  available.  Simple  slogans  were  widely  puh- 
lici/ed.  Nevertheless,  this  effort  overall  had  disappointing  re¬ 
sults.  The  message  of  the  mass  communications  blitz  was  primar- 
il\  informative;  little  effort  was  made  to  increase  the  motivation  to 
use  contraceptives.  In  any  event,  even  in  the  early  197()s  experts 
estimated  that  the  mass  media  reached  no  more  than  one-(]uarter 
of  the  popidation. 

Much  the  same  approach  continued  under  the  Fourth  Five- 
Year  Plan  (FY  1969-73).  Under  the  plan,  official  estimates  of  the 
birth  rate  fell  from  39  per  1,000  in  1968  to  35  per  1 ,0(K)  in  1974;  in 
some  observer’s  views  the  1981  census  results  called  into  (jues- 
tion  even  this  decline.  Family  planning  was  dealt  a  blow  in  the 
late  1970s  when  the  Indira  Gandhi  government  undertook  an  ag¬ 
gressive  sterilization  campaign.  State  cpiotas  for  sterilizations 
were  fixed;  the  incentives  for  undergoing  tlu*  optaation  included 
forcing  public  employees  to  bring  in  vohmteta  s  or  face  loss  of  sal¬ 
ary  increments.  There  were  reports  of  mass  arrests  and  forc  t-d 
sterilizations  in  larger  cities. 

The  National  Population  Policy  adopted  in  1976  reflected  the 
growing  consensus  among  planners  tl'.at  family  planning  would 
enjoy  only  limited  success  unless  it  was  part  of  an  integrated  pro¬ 
gram  aimed  at  improving  the  general  populace  s  welfaia*.  The  j)ol- 
icy  assumed  that  excessive  family  size  was  j)art  and  parcel  of  |K)v- 
erty  and  had  to  bt*  dealt  with  as  part  of  a  general  development 
strategy.  Education  about  the  population  problem  became  part  of 
school  cnrricnlnrn  under  the  fifth  plan. 

Under  the  fifth  and  sixth  plans  the  government  tried  to  make 
family  planning  an  integrated  part  of  health  and  welfare  policies, 
specifically  those  touching  mothers  and  children.  The  govern¬ 
ment  sought  to  ii\tegrate  acceptance  anel  >ise  of  contr  ‘ptives 
with  improvements  in  nutrition  and  education  for  w  .n  and 
children.  The  reasoning  was  that  if  parents  saw  their  children  s 
health  improving  they  would  have  fewt'r  additional  children  on 
the  presumption  that  thus-’  born  would  be  more  likely  to  survive 
to  adulthood.  In  addition,  the  government  felt  that  a  fundamental 
change  in  fertility  could  not  m-cnr  until  parents  co\ild  be  assured 
of  adecjuate  governmental  a.ssistance  in  old  age  and  sickness,  bt“- 
cause  parents  have  traditionally  relied  on  their  children  for  snp- 
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port  lit  those  times.  There  was  a  ^rowinjf  Tet'linji  tluit,  tar  from  iii- 
ereasecl  procluetix  ity  It'iulin^  to  a  drop  in  population  jirovvth, 
population  ineieases  made  it  nearly  impossible  to  raise  siffnitie- 
antly  the  standard  oi  livinj'  of  most  Indians. 

The  Si.xth  Five-Year  Flan  (FY'  1980-84)  emphasized  this  ap¬ 
proach.  Specifically,  the  plan  encouraged  education,  especialK 
the  education  of  women.  Family-planning  serv  ices  were  integ¬ 
rated  with  the  rural  health  care  system;  in  keeping  with  the  plan  s 
concern  for  general  welfare,  efforts  focused  on  maternal  and  child 
health  care.  There  were  strong  efforts  to  limit  female  and  earlv’ 
childhood  mortality,  and  at  the  same  time  there  were  efforts  to 
encourage  small  family  size. 

The  central  government  controlled  the  budget  for  family 
planning  and  made  most  important  policy  decisions.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  provides  that  both  the  central  and  the  state  governments 
may  enact  legislation  touching  upon  family  planning.  States  hear 
the  responsibility  for  implementing  population  planning  meas¬ 
ures.  Typically,  states  merged  this  administrative  function  with 
those  touching  upon  projects  for  improving  agriculture  and  rural 
development.  The  central  government’s  Ministry  of  Health  and 
Family  Welfare  was  charged  with  family  planning;  it  coordinated 
its  activities  with  other  ministries,  such  as  those  for  agriculture 
and  rural  development,  culture,  education,  and  works  and  hous¬ 
ing.  Both  the  Central  and  Family  Welfare  Council  and  the  Popu¬ 
lation  Advisory  Council  served  in  advisory  capacities. 

Despite  more  than  30  years  of  family-planning  programs,  in 
the  mid-1980s  India  continued  to  have  one  of  the  most  serious 
population  problems  in  the  world.  The  five-year  plans  had  consis¬ 
tently  failed  to  reach  their  goals.  Between  1971  and  1981  the  an¬ 
nual  rate  of  population  growth  was  estimated  at  1.9  to  2.2  percent. 
The  crude  birth  rate  in  1981  was  34  per  1,000  (although  some 
demographers  estimated  that  it  was  higher),  a  minimal  drop  from 
the  1976  rate  of  35  per  1.000.  In  1981  the  average  45-  to  49-year- 
old  woman — at  the  end  of  her  childbearing  years  and  having 
spent  virtually  all  of  her  reproductive  span  under  government- 
sponsored  family  planning  program.s — had  borne  five  live  chil¬ 
dren.  The  differences  between  rural  and  urban  women  were  min¬ 
imal.  Women  continued  to  marry  young;  they  averaged  just  over 
18  years  at  marriage.  Nearly  half  of  all  rural  women  were  married 
by  the  age  of  19.  By  the  same  token,  women  began  their  repro¬ 
ductive  lives  young;  in  1981  women  had  an  average  of  2.4  children 
by  the  age  of  25. 

C^ontraceptive  use  had,  nonetheless,  grown  substantially  in 
the  preceding  20  years  (see  fig.  9).  Sterilization  represented  a 
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hefty  portion  of  the  total,  roughly  one-third  overall  from  the  niid- 
196()s  throujjh  the  early  1980s.  The  nse  of  all  eontraeeptive 
methods — t\speeially  sterilization — dropped  followinji  the  1976- 
77  period,  refleeting  puhlie  reaction  against  the  repressive 
methods  used  to  gather  “volunteers  ’  for  sterilization  during  the 
Emergencv  ride  (see  Indira  (hmdhi  as  a  National  Leader,  1966- 
80,  ch.  8). ' 

The  individual  states  showed  considerable  variation  in  the 
e.xtent  to  which  couples  in  their  reproductive  years  practiced  con¬ 
traception.  In  the  early  197()s  Haryana  ranked  highest,  with 
nearly  30  percent  of  couples  at  risk  of  pregnancy  using  some  form 
of  contraception.  Punjab,  Cnjarat,  Kerala,  Maharashtra,  and 
Tamil  Nadu  all  had  some  20  to  25  percent  of  potentially  reproduc¬ 
tive  couples  using  contraceptives.  The  lowest  coverage  was  in 
I'ttar  Pradesh,  Rajasthan,  Kashmir,  and  Karnataka;  Uttar 
Pradesh  vv'as  at  the  bottom.  These  trends  had  changed  little  by  the 
early  1980s  (see  table  2,  Appendi.x).  Uttar  Pradesh,  accounting  for 
nearly  one-(iuarter  of  the  country  s  reproductive-age  couples, 
had  one  of  the  lowest  rates  of  contraceptive  u.se.  Barely  one  in  10 
ITtar  Pradesh  couples  was  using  an  approved  means  of  contracep¬ 
tion  in  1982. 

In  early  1983  roughly  25  percent  of  the  nation  s  reproduc¬ 
tive-age  couples  were  using  some  form  of  contraception.  Demog¬ 
raphers  held  that  60  percent  coverage  was  the  minimum  neces¬ 
sary  for  effective  popidation  control.  India  could  expect  little  sub¬ 
stantive  improvement  in  its  population  growth  rate  unless  sig¬ 
nificantly  more  couples  adopted  effective  means  of  contraception. 

Studies  found  that  most  couples  were  in  fact  positively  dis¬ 
posed  toward  family  planning.  The  problem  was  that  the  common 
fertility  pattern  in  India  diverges  from  the  two-child  family  that 
policymakers  hold  ideal.  Those  who  chose  to  he  sterilized  pro¬ 
vided  an  instructive  look  at  couple’s  reproductive  patterns.  Fi¬ 
nancial  inducements,  although  helpful,  were  not  the  principal  in¬ 
centives.  Those  accepting  sterilization  had,  on  average,  four  liv¬ 
ing  children,  of  whom  two  were  sons. 

The  need  for  sons  is  a  deeply  held  cultural  ideal  based  on 
solid  economic  roots.  Sons  not  only  assist  with  farm  labor  as  they 
are  growing  up  (as  do  daughters)  hut  afso  serve  as  their  parents’ 
only  social  security  in  old  age.  It  is  sons  who  carry  on  the  family 
line,  according  to  Hindu  and  Muslim  norms. 

India’s  high  infant  mortality  rate  (125  per  1,000  live  births) 
and  elevated  mortality  in  early  childhood  remained  significant 
stumbling  blocks  to  popidation  control.  The  lag  between  any  im¬ 
provement  in  infant  and  childhood  mortality  and  a  change  in 
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couples’  fertility  patterns  was  aj^ain  likely  to  exacerbate  the  coun¬ 
try’s  population  problem.  Studies  of  family  planning  in  Uttar 
Pradesh  indicated  that  peasants  did  not  believe  that  a  permanent 
drop  in  mortality  had  occurred.  The  decline  in  overall  mortality 
that  was  the  origin  of  India  s  population  explosion  was  simply  too 
diffuse  to  he  perceived  on  the  level  of  a  single  village. 

A  government  task  force  recommended  financial  incentives 
to  deal  with  the  population  problem  in  early  1984.  Its  report 
suggested  that  cash  payments  for  sterilizatit)n  go  to  couples  hav¬ 
ing  only  two  children  and  that  persons  with  more  than  two  chil¬ 
dren  shoidd  he  barred  from  holding  office.  Government  workers 
were  singled  out  for  a  special  set  of  measures;  the  task  force  pro¬ 
posed  that  families  with  two  or  three  children  he  eligible  for  spe¬ 
cial  benefits,  including  cash  incentives,  pay  raises,  longer  mater¬ 
nity  leave,  and  higher  pensions.  Disincentives  for  larger  families 
were  also  suggested;  the  panel  recommended  cutting  govern¬ 
ment-paid  medical  benefits  to  a  family  having  more  than  two  or 
three  children. 

Health 

Health  Conditions 

The  average  Indian  born  in  the  mid-198()s  could  expect  to 
live  roughly  50  to  .54  years.  Life  expectancy  had  risen  dramatically 
throughout  the  century  from  a  scant  20  years  in  the  1911-20 
period.  Men  had  enjoyed  a  slightly  longer  life  expectancy 
throughout  the  twentieth  century,  although  provisional  estimates 
for  the  1970s  showed  the  difference  narrowing  to  less  than  a  year. 
The  death  rate  (per  1,000  of  population)  declined  from  48.6  in  the 
1910s  to  15  in  the  1970s.  Government  goals  were  to  reduce  the 
death  rate  to  nine  per  1,000,  drop  infant  mortality  below  60  per 
1,(XX)  live  births,  and  raise  life  expectancy  to  64  years  by  the  year 
2000. 

The  country’s  high  infant  mortality  rate  (IMR) — 129.9  per 
1,(XX)  live  births  in  1975-80 — ^accounted  for  the  high  mortality 
rate.  The  death  rate  for  the  first  year  of  life  (approximately  147  per 
1,000  of  population)  dropped  rapidly  to  roughly  28  per  1,000 
among  one-  to  four- year-olds,  some  6.3  per  1,000  in  the  five-to- 
nine  age-group  and,  thereafter,  4.2  per  1,000  among  10-  to  40- 
year-olds.  The  mortality  rate  of  the  first  year  was  equaled  only  by 
that  of  the  population  over  75.  Women  had  higher  mortality  rates 
than  men  until  the  age  of  40.  Higher  female  mortality  was  at¬ 
tributable  to  a  variety  of  factors  from  differential  weaning  (a  re- 
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rtfctioii  of  thf  proforeiKv  for  sons  aiul  the  liifili  cost  of  a  j'irl  s 
dowry)  to  poor  maternal  health  care  in  rural  India.  Tlic  IMH  liad 
dropped  slightly  in  the  197()s  hnt  remained  extremely  high  in 
rural  India — for  urban  India,  70  pt'r  1,000  li\t‘  births,  tor  the 
conntrvside,  139. 

Infant  mortality  declinetl  precipitonsly  during  the  twentieth 
century,  from  204  deaths  per  1,000  live  births  in  the  1911-1.5 
period  to  129  per  1,000  in  the  1901-71  period  (sec  tabk'  .3,  Appen¬ 
dix).  The  record  for  the  1970s  was  far  less  promising,  ’  egistering 
aji  overall  decline  of  onK'  3  percent  in  contrast  to  the  drop  of  12 
percent  in  the  i)revious  decade.  The  urban  population  enjoyed 
the  largest  share  of  the  decline.  Although  between  1970  and  197H 
infant  mortality  in  rural  India  remainr'd  roughly  constant,  in  the 
cities  it  dropped  from  90  to  70  deaths  per  1,000  live  births.  Urban 
females  between  birth  and  four  years  fared  particularK  well,  and 
b\  the  end  of  the  1970s  their  mortality  rate  was  only  6  percc'ut 
higher  than  that  of  their  male  counterparts;  girls  in  the  coun¬ 
tryside  continued  to  die  at  a  rate  nearly  20  percent  greater  than 
boys. 

The  health  status  of  India’s  children  \aried  considmably. 
From  the  mid-1960s  through  the  late  1970s,  the  numlau' of  child 
laboix'fs  (predominantK  in  agriculture)  rose,  while  their  ix'al 
wages  declined — factors  that  might  be  taken  as  indicatis  t‘  of  a  de¬ 
terioration  in  the  situation  of  at  lea.st  rural  children.  Nonetheless, 
the  actual  incidence  of  child  labor  dropped,  and  the  proportion  of 
the  rural  population  of  school  age  attending  classes  inert'ased — 
both  bespeaking  an  improvement  in  children  s  lives. 

A  1979  survey  of  children  between  the  ages  of  one  and  10  in 
10  states  found  that  .50  to  70  percent  of  them  suffered  from  iu- 
ade(inate  caloric  intake  and  an  additional  10  to  20  percent  \\'e?'e 
receiving  insufficient  protein  as  well.  The  surve\  also  found  that 
the  percentage  of  children  receiving  an  ade(iuate  diet  in  terms  of 
both  protein  and  calories  declined  in  most  of  the  states  dining  the 
late  1970.S,  while  the  proportion  suffering  from  both  caloric  and 
protein  deficiencies  rose. 

There  were  a  number  of  endemic  communicable  diseases 
that  continued  to  present  a  .serious  hazard  to  public  health.  The 
government  has,  over  the  years,  set  up  a  variet\'  of  national  pro¬ 
grams  aimed  at  controlling  or  eradicating  these  diseases.  The  .Na¬ 
tional  .Malaria  Eradication  Programme  anti  the  National  Filaria 
Programme  were  examples;  other  programs  sought  to  limit  tiu* 
incidence  of  cholera,  diarrheal  diseases,  trachoma,  goiter,  and 
sexually  transmitted  diseases. 

Smallpox,  formerly  a  significant  source  of  mortality,  was 
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fiaclicatt’d  as  part  of  tlu'  worldwidt-  t'Hort  to  (‘liminato  that  dis- 
i“asc.  India  was  (h'c'larod  smallpox-fioo  in  1975.  Malaria  roinained 
a  scrions  hoaltli  hazard;  although  its  iiK-idonct'  dt'clinod  sliarply  in 
tlu'  postindopoiKlonco  p<*riod,  India  rcinaiiu'd  the  most  heavily 
malarial  conntr\  in  tin*  world.  Only  tlu*  Himala\a  region  above 
1,.5()()  meters  was  sjiared.  In  19h5  govr'i  innent  sonrees  registered 
onK  1.50, 000  east's,  a  notable  drttp  Irom  the  75  million  eases  in  the 
early  postindependenei'  years.  This  sueeess  was  short-lived;  as 
tlu'  malarial  parasites  lu'eame  inereasingly  resistant  to  the  drugs 
and  inseetieides  used  to  eomhat  the  disease,  the  ineidenee  of 
malaria  inereased.  H\  the  mid-1970s  tlu'it*  w  t're  lu'arb  0.5  mil¬ 
lion  east's  t)n  reeortl.  A  motlifit'tl  plan  t){  attaek  improved  the  situ¬ 
ation;  1)\  1982  the  nnmbt'r  of  east's  hatl  fallen  In  roughly  twt)- 
thirtls. 

In  the  1980s  neai  K  half  the  tt)tal  |)opnlation  w  as  at  risk  tt)  in- 
feetion  from  filaria  parasitt's;  stmie  1.5  millit)n  showetl  s\  inpttnns 
of  filariasis,  and  another  18  million  were  tleemed  to  be  hosts  tt)  the 
parasites.  Efforts  at  etmtrt)!  have  focused  tni  eliminating  the  filaria 
larvae  in  urban  lt)cales.  I’here  vveret)\  er  170  filaria  control  units, 
w  hich  offert'd  protectitni  tt)  abt)nt  24  million  people. 

Hanst)n  s  disease  (leprt)sy)  remained  endemic,  and  roughly 
00  {)t'rct'nt  of  the  popnlatit)n  was  at  risk;  the  National  Lep)f).sy 
Eratlicatit)!)  Programme  ct)vered  80  percent  t)f  tht).se  at  risk.  In 
the  early  1980.S  there  were  nearly  .30  inillit)n  cases  undergoing 
regnlar  treatmt'iit.  At  that  tinu'  Parliament  was  considering  legis¬ 
lation  that  wt)nld  repeal  the  Lepers  Act  t)f  1898  and  acct)rtl  v  ictims 
t)f  the  disease  better  treatment. 

Tht'  connti  N  was  subject  tt)  continued  t)ntbreak.s  of  cht)lera, 
although  the  incidence  t)f  the  disease  declined  in  the  mid-  to  late- 
1970s.  Trachtjina,  tid)ercido.sis,  and  gt)iter  were  endenjic.  In  the 
t'ai  K  1980.S  tht'ie  were  an  estimated  10  millit)n  cases  of  tnber- 
cnlt)sis,  of  which  perhaps  one-tpiarter  were  infections.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Prt)gramme  for  the  Contrt)!  t)f  Blindness  subsumed  the 
functions  of  the  Tracht)ma  (a)ntrt)l  Prt)gramme.  Apprt)ximatel\ 
45  inillit)!)  Indians  were  visit)n  impaired;  rt)nghly  9  tt)  10  million 
were  blind. 

Tlie  gt)iter  belt  runs  thn)ugh  the  sub-Himalayan  states  lrt)m 
Kashmir  tt)  the  Nt)rtheast.  (h)vernment  efft)rts  have  been  geared 
to  providing  it)dized  salt  in  this  region.  Approximately  one-third 
t)f  the  region  s  pt)pnlatit)n  was  afflicted;  the  incidence  ranged  frt)m 
10  tt)  00  percent  t)f  a  state.  There  were  as  well  a  variety  t)f  diseases 
caused  by  vitamin  and  mineral  deficiencies — beriberi,  scurvy,  t)S- 
teomalacia,  and  rickets — and  anemias  related  to  poor  nutritit)n 
ant!  the  high  incidence  of  parasitic  infection. 
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Diarrlu'al  dist'asfs,  tlu‘  priinaiy  taiisf  ol  (“ail\  cliildliood 
mortality,  \vt>rt“  link('d  to  iiiadt‘({iiat«'  sowa^o  disposal  and  safe 
drinking-water  supplies.  Honghly  halt  of  all  illness  was  attrihiited 
to  poor  sanitation;  in  rural  India  perhaps  80  pereent  of  all  cliild  en 
were  infeeted  hy  parasitie  worms.  Kstimates  in  the  early  1980.: 
suggested  that  while  more  than  80  percamt  of  the  nrhan  popula¬ 
tion  had  aeet'ss  to  reasonahly  safe  watc-r,  fewer  than  5  percent  of 
rural  dwellers  did.  W'aterhoriu'  sewage  s\  steins  were  woefully  over¬ 
stressed;  perhaps  one-third  of  nrhan  populations  had  adeiinate  sew¬ 
age  disposal,  and  scareeK  any  of  those  outside  cities  did. 


Health  Care 

Health  care  facilities  and  persomud  haxc  incr(‘asi‘d  snhstan- 
tially  since  the  early  1950s  (see  tahh*  4,  Appendix).  By  tlu'  early 
1980s  there  were  approximattdx  scvon  hospital  hi'ds  and  four 
physicians  per  10,(K)0  individuals.  The  ( amstitution  charges 
states  with  the  rt'sponsihility  for  “the  raising  of  the  le\  el  of  nutri¬ 
tion  and  the  standard  of  li\  ing  of  its  people  and  the  improvement 
of  public  health.  The  union  government  nonetheless  has  an  im¬ 
pact  on  health  policv  and  expenditure.  The  central  government 
has  influenced  public  lu'alth  through  the  fiv  e-v  ear  plans,  coordi¬ 
nated  planning  with  the  states,  and  sponsored  major  health  pro¬ 
grams.  In  addition,  there  were  a  number  of  national  programs 
aimed  at  controlling  or  eradicating  communicable  diseases,  and 
these  came  under  the  administration  of  the  central  government. 

Primary  health  centers  were  the  cornerstone  of  the  rural 
health  care  system.  By  1983  there  were  some  B,(K)()  primarv 
health  centers  and  some  65,000  subcenters.  They  were  part  of  a 
tiered  health  care  system  that  funneled  more  difficult  cases  into 
hospitals  in  cities  while  attempting  to  provide  at  least  minimal 
routine  medical  care  to  the  vast  majority  in  the  countryside.  Pri¬ 
mary  health  centers  and  subcenters  relied  on  traineil  paramedics 
to  meet  most  of  their  needs. 

Indigenous  medical  practitioners  (vaidijas  and  hakims)  cv)n- 
timied  to  enjoy  appeal  and  practiced  throughout  the  country. 
Their  profession  was  freciuently  hereditary.  A  variety  of  institu¬ 
tions  offered  training  in  indigenous  medical  systems.  By  the  earlv 
1980s  there  were  more  than  1(X)  Western-style  medical  col¬ 
leges — roughly  triple  the  number  in  1950.  Student  capacity  had 
grown  fivefold.  There  were  15  nursing  colleges  and  nearly  3(K) 
nursing  schools  attached  to  hospitals.  In  addition,  there  were  a 
variety  of  programs  for  training  auxiliary  health  care  personnel. 

The  main  thrust  of  medical  care  was  curative  rather  than  pre- 
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ventivt'.  There  were  exceptions,  however,  such  as  nutrition  pro¬ 
grams  targeted  to  the  most  vulnerable  segments  of  the  population 
(young  children  and  lactating  or  pregnant  mothers)  and  supple¬ 
mental  feeding  programs  offering  midday  meals  to  children. 
There  were  also  efforts  to  organize  an  integrated  program  of  child 
development  services,  including  nutritional  education,  immuni¬ 
zation  and  checkups,  and  provision  of  potable  water.  Primary 
health  centers  provided  vitamin  and  mineral  supplements. 

Both  the  fifth  and  the  .sixth  five-year  plans  oriented  their  ef¬ 
forts  toward  assisting  preventive  medicine  and  improving  the 
health  status  of  the  rural  population.  Both  aimed  at  increasing  the 
participation  of  scheduled  groups  in  the  program  for  minimum 
needs;  supplemental  nutrition  programs  and  increasing  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  safe  drinkijig  water  were  high  priorities.  The  sixth  plan 
aimed  at  training  more  community  health  workers  and  increasing 
efforts  to  control  communicable  diseases.  There  were  also  efforts 
to  improve  regional  imbalances  in  the  distribution  of  health  care 
resources. 

The  sixth  plan  budgeted  Rsl8.2  billion  (for  value  of  rupee — 
see  Glossary)  for  health — an  amount  roughly  triple  the  outlay  of 
the  fifth  plan.  Health  spending  as  a  portion  of  total  plan  outlays, 
however,  had  declined  over  the  years  since  the  First  Five-Year 
Plan.  The  health  budget  was  at  a  high  of  3.3  percent  of  the  total 
plan  spending  in  1951-.56;  health  expenditures  were  projected  at 
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1.9  [H'rccnt  ot  tlu“  total  for  tlio  sixth  plan. 


Education 

Organization  of  Education 

Tilt*  (ainstitution  gives  the  states  tlit*  powt-r  to  legislate  eon- 
eerning  education,  although  a  1976  ameiuhnent  declares  ednca- 
titm  to  he  the  joint  responsibility  of  liotli  tlie  central  and  the  state 
governments.  The  states  and  the  central  go\  t*rninent  ha\e  long 
shared  control  in  ci'i  tain  aspects  of  educational  planning  and  pol¬ 
ity  implementation.  The  central  gov(*rnment  s  preponderant  role 
in  drafting  five-year  plans  has  had  an  impact  on  education.  Simi- 
larK  ,  the  union  gox  ernment  hears  the  main  responsibility  for  the 
education  of  Scheduled  Tribes  and  Scheduled  C^astt's. 

The  central  gos  t'i  nment  has  control  of  a  number  of  uni\  er- 
sities  deenu'd  to  be  of  “national  importance.  It  also  sets  standards 
in  research  and  technical  institutions  and  those  of  higher  c'duca- 
tiou.  These  policies  allow  the  union  a  say  in  entrance  recjuire- 
ments — a  significant  lever,  given  the  importance  of  a  \miversit\ 
education  in  an  individual’s  career  prospects. 

The  union  Ministry  of  Education  is  charged  with  seeing  to 
the  central  government’s  re.sponsibilities  in  educational  matters. 
The  ministry  coordinates  planning  with  the  states  and  provides 
funding  for  experimental  programs.  The  ministry  acts  through 
the  University  Chants  Commission  and  the  National  Council  of 
Educational  Research  and  Training.  These  organizations  attempt 
to  improve  educational  standards,  develop  and  introduce  instruc¬ 
tional  material,  and  design  textbooks  in  the  country  s  numerous 
languages.  The  National  Ca)uncil  of  Educational  Research  and 
Training  collects  data  about  education  and  conducts  educational 
research. 

State  ministries  of  education  deal  with  education  at  that 
level.  (Jity  school  boards  are  under  the  supervision  of  both  the 
state  education  ministry  and  the  municipal  government.  In  rural 
areas  either  the  district  board  or  the  panchayat  (village  council) 
oversees  school  boards.  The  significant  role  the  panchayat  plays 
in  education  has  often  meant  the  politicization  of  elementary  edu¬ 
cation,  because  teachers  appointments  and  transfers  often  be¬ 
come  hot  political  issues. 

State  governments  provide  most  educational  funding,  al¬ 
though  the  central  government  has,  over  the  years,  assumed 
more  and  more  of  the  cost  of  educational  development  as  outlined 
under  the  five-year  plans.  The  arrangement  has  resulted  in  com- 
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plaints  l)\  tlu'  states  al)(»iit  tlir  ,uo\ (•|•mlK‘llt  s  int  Teasing  role,  l  lu’ 
state  g()\  t'Tmnents  lia\  suggested  that  their  prioritii's  were  often 
dic  tated  niorc*  In  the'  financial  allocations  of  the*  central  goxern- 
ment  than  In  their  ow  n  c-onstitiuaits  prc'ferc'nec’S.  Spending  for 
c-dueation  rangc'cl  In'twc'en  4.6  and  7.7  pcaecMit  of  total  c'xpcMidi- 
tiires  from  the  195()s  through  the  197()s.  Some  2.6  percent  of  thc‘ 
Sixth  Fivc'-Vc'ar  Plan  s  hncigc't  was  alloeatc-d  to  c'dneation.  In  the 
c'arK  198()s  roughly  10  pcnccmt  of  ec*ntral  and  state  monen  w  emt  to 
c'dncation — wcdl  helcnv  the'  av  erage  of  79  other  dev  eloping  eonn- 
tric's. 

Thc'ie  were'  a  wiclc“  variety  of  c'clneational  systems  in  India, 
(ioastal  arc'as  such  as  those*  in  Maharashtra,  Tamil  Nadu,  and 
West  Be’iigal,  vv  Inc  h  eamc*  under  British  rule  c*arlic‘st,  made  rapid 
progre*ss  in  c'clneation.  Bv  contrast,  inland  regions  or  those  iso¬ 
lated  hv  geographic  harriers — Rajasthan,  Uttar  Pradesh,  Madhya 
Praclc'sh,  Bihar,  Orissa,  and  Kashmir  as  c'xamplc's — lagge  d  he- 
hind.  Educ  ational  historv  has  proved  a  good  indicator  of  general 
economic  status;  those  states  that  vv'ere  colonized  early  and  hav  e 
clc'v  e'lopc'd  c'clucational  systc'ms  outrank  othc'rs  in  per  capita  in¬ 
come*. 

.Although  there*  was  considerahle  terminological  confusion, 
in  ge*ne*ral  the*  state-s  in  the  miel-198()s  e-ontinncHl  to  div  ide  educa¬ 
tion  into  preprimarv ,  primary,  mieldle  (or  intermediate),  and  sec¬ 
ondary  levels.  The  primary  and  middle*  schools  constituted 
e*le*nu*ntar_.  education,  which  was  ,snppose*d  to  he*  fre*e*  and  com- 
pnlsorv .  The*  se*condarv  school  system  was  .sometime*s  further 
snhdiv  icle*cl  into  se*conclarv  anel  high  se*conelarv  schools;  high  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  tvpicallv  proviele*el  a  eolle'ge*  pre*paratorv  cur¬ 
riculum.  Some*  state's  had  junior  colh'ges,  hut  in  hoth  form  and 
suhstance*  they  vve-rc*  similai  to  high  se'conelarv  schools.  A  numher 
of  states  had  two-  to  thre*e-v  e*ar  se'conelarv  schools  that  prov  ided 
some*  vocational  training.  The  syste*m  of  higher  e'clucation  com¬ 
prised  colle*g(*s  and  univ e*rsitie*s  (.se*e  fig.  10). 

In  tlu*  mid-198()s  e*elucatiou  was  compulsory  for  children  he- 
twe(*n  tlu*  agc's  of  six  and  14.  Whetlu'r  or  not  children  actually  at- 
tc*ucle*d  school  during  that  period  depended  on  the  region  in 
which  tlu*v  live*d  and  tlu*  indivielual  s  sex  and  family  situation. 
(  liild  labor  plav  e*d  an  important  role*  in  the*  rural  e*conomy.  Lesser 
de*ve*lope*d  state*s,  such  as  Bihar,  Kashmir,  Madhya  Pradesh, 
Orissa.  Rajasthan,  and  Uttar  l’rade*sh,  had  lower  attendance 
rate*s.  The*  le*v  e*l  of  pove*rtv  and  the  large  numher  of  small,  scat- 
te*re*d  se*ttle*ment.s  made  attendance  difficult  to  enforce.  Girls  en- 
rolluu'nt  iic  these*  regions  was  terme*d  “almost  hopeless. 

Ghildren  of  wide*lv  different  ages  entered  the  first  grade. 
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Figure  10,  Typical  Organization  of  Education,  Mid-1980s 


Dropout  and  repetition  rates  were  elevated,  and  attrition  among 
those  who  entered  first  grade  was  high — of  every  100  first-grade 
students,  only  40  could  expect  to  reach  the  fifth  grade,  only  25  the 
eighth.  Poverty,  overcrowded  classrooms,  and  lack  of  proper  in¬ 
structional  equipment  contributed  to  the  high  dropout  rate. 

The  language  of  instruction  was  the  regional  language  or  the 
children’s  mother  tongue.  The  curriculum  in  rural  areas  was  lim¬ 
ited  to  reading,  writing,  and  basic  arithmetic.  Urban  schools 
.sometimes  offered  a  wider  variety  of  subjects.  Because  so  few  of 
those  entering  school  completed  the  first  four  grades,  considered 
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the  minimum  essential  for  permanent  litt*rae\',  many  who  at¬ 
tended  elasses  remained  semiliterate.  Teaehing  eonsisted  mainly 
of  leetures;  there  was  mueh  stress  on  rote  learnin  g 

Expanding  edueational  opportunities,  espeeialK'  those  for 
primary-school  children,  has  heen  a  major  policy  goal  since  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  sixth  plan  sought  to  increase  the  proportion  of  the 
school-age  population  (six  to  14  years)  etirolled  in  classes  from  69 
to  90  percent.  Enrollments  grew  enormously  throughout  the 
1950s  to  the  mid-1980s  (see  table  5,  Appendix).  From  the  First 
Five-Year  Plan  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixth,  the  percentage  of 
the  elementary  school-age  population  attending  classes  more 
than  doubled;  the  proportion  of  14-  to  17-year-olds  attending 
some  form  of  secondary  school  grew  from  5  to  25  percent.  In  1950 
two  of  every  10  primary  school-age  children  were  enrolled  in 
classes;  by  1981-82  nearly  five-sixths  were.  In  1950  there  were 
fewer  than  half  a  million  students  in  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion;  by  the  late  1970s  there  were  more  than  3  million. 

The  number  of  physical  plants  and  teachers  increased 
dramatically.  Middle  and  secondary  schools  registered  the 
steepest  rates  of  growth;  they  grew  by  8.5  and  6.5  times,  respec¬ 
tively,  between  1950-51  and  1980-81  (see  table  6,  Appendix). 
The  number  of  primary  schools  more  than  doubled,  and  the 
number  of  teachers  showed  a  similar  rate  of  increase.  At  the  same 
time  the  qualifications  of  the  teaching  staff  improved.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  trained  (or  certified)  teachers  climbed  steadily 
throughout  the  1950-80  period.  The  proportion  of  trained 
teachers  among  those  working  in  primary  and  middle  schools, 
less  than  60  percent  in  1950,  was  nearly  90  percent  in  1980. 

The  availability  of  educational  facilities  varied  between  city 
and  countryside  as  well  as  among  the  country’s  diverse  regions. 
Nonetheless,  the  years  since  independence  had  seen  major  prog¬ 
ress  in  smoothing  out  the  most  pronounced  disparities  between 
rural  and  urban  dwellers.  In  1957  about  60  percent  of  the  rural 
population  had  a  primary  school  (grades  I  through  V)  in  their  vil¬ 
lage;  by  1978  nearly  80  percent  did.  More  than  90  percent  of  the 
rural  populace  had  a  .school  within  two  kilometers.  Areas  popu¬ 
lated  primarily  by  Scheduled  Castes  or  Schedided  Tribes  fared 
worse.  Roughly  30  percent  of  the  Scheduled  Caste  villages  did 
not  have  a  school  located  within  two  kilometers,  and  8  percent  of 
tribal  peoples  did  not.  Likewise,  the  availability  of  educational 
facilities  varied  considerably  by  region.  In  the  late  1970s  the  Pun¬ 
jabis  were  the  best  served;  98  percent  of  their  children  lived 
within  one  kilometer  of  a  primary-level  school.  The  inhabitants  of 
Arunachal  Pradesh  were  the  worst  off;  some  40  percent  of  pri- 
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niar> -sc'hool-ai^o  cliiklien  lived  mon*  than  oiu'  kilometer  from  a 
school. 

The  trends  in  middle-  and  secondary-school  expansion  paral¬ 
leled  those  ot  primaiA'  education.  The  mimher  of  iniddle  schools 
tirevv  1)\  8.5  times  in  three  decades  (1950s-70s);  the  mimher  of 
middle-school  teachers  increased  nearly  tenfold.  There  were 
more  than  six  timers  as  many  secondary  schools  in  the  earlx'  1980s 
as  there  had  been  in  1950,  and  seven  times  as  many  teachers.  The 
proportion  of’  (pialified  middle-school  teachers  increased  from 
just  over  half  to  nearly  90  percent. 

In  1957  only  3  percent  of  all  villajies  had  a  middle  school;  by 
the  late  1970.S  more  than  10  percent  did.  Roughly  one-third  of  the 
rural  populace  was  served  by  a  middle  school  within  their  own  \  il- 
lages;  nearly  80  percent  had  one  within  three  kilometers.  Only  8 
percent  of  rural  Indians  did  not  have  a  middle  school  within  five 
kilometers  of  their  habitations.  In  1957  scarcely  one-third  of  all 
villages  had  a  secondary  school  within  eight  kilometers;  by  the 
late  1970.S  more  than  70  percent  of  all  villages  (accounting  for 
more  than  80  percent  of  all  rural  inhabitants)  had  access  to  a  sec¬ 
ondary  school  within  eight  kilometers. 

Enrollments  have  grown  concomitantly  with  the  expansion 
of  schools  and  teachers.  At  the  primary  level  the\  more  than 
(juadrupled  between  1950-.51  and  1984-85;  middle-school  class¬ 
es,  starting  from  a  lower  base,  grew  more  than  eightfold.  During 
a  similar  period  secondary-school  enrollment  grew  neaiK' 
ninefold  (see  table  7,  Appendix).  The  percentage  of  the  school- 
age  population  attending  middle  school  nearly  doubled;  by  the 
earl)  I98()s  more  than  40  percent  of  11-  to  14-year-olds  were  en¬ 
rolled.  By  that  time  nearly  30  percent  of  all  14-  to  17-year-olds 
were  attending  secondary  school. 

The  increased  presence  of  facilities  and  teachers  throughout 
the  country  notwithstanding,  in  the  mid-1980s  female  enrollment 
lagged  behind  that  of  males.  Any  real  effort  to  meet  the  ambitious 
sixth-plan  goal  of  nearly  universal  primary-school  enrollments 
would  entail  increasing  the  school  attendance  of  girls,  especially 
those  living  in  the  countryside  (see  table  8,  Appendix).  During 
the  first  five  grades  nearly  all  school-age  boys  attended,  while 
only  two-thirds  of  girls  did.  Indeed,  although  girls’  enrollment  (as 
a  percentage  of  the  female  school-age  popidation)  has  increased  in 
middle  and  secondary  schools,  in  primary  school  their  share  has 
held  steady  since  the  early  196().s. 

Low  female  enrollment,  especially  in  rural  areas,  was  the 
pattern  for  all  educational  levels.  In  the  late  1970s  girls  accounted 
for  roughly  one-third  of  middle-.school  students  and  for  slightly 
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mort’  tlian  onc-cjuartcr  of  those  in  villages.  ( )n  the  seeonclar\  le\ cl 
liiirls  aeeountetl  for  less  tlian  30  percent  of  ovtn  all  (Mirolhnent  and 
only  22  percent  in  v  illages. 

The  trend  ainonj^  Schednled  Tribes  and  Schednied  (-astes 
ranged  from  roughly  etpial  to  slightl\  worst*  tlian  tliat  of  most  of 
India  s  rural  areas.  Certainly  there  were  compounding  factors — 
poverty  and  small  scattered  settlements  that  were  less  likeK  to 
have  schools — that  made  it  more  difficnlt  for  children  of  these 
groups  to  attend  classes.  Among  Schednled  C'astes,  girls  rep¬ 
resented  about  oiu'-third  of  primary-school  enrolhneut.  a  percen¬ 
tage  that  fell  to  one-quarter  in  middle  .school  and  one-fifth  at  the 
secondary  level. 

Female  enrollment  varied  significantly  by  region.  Primarv  - 
school  enrollments  approached  parity  in  Meghalaya  (the  highest, 
in  which  49  percent  of  primary  students  were  girls);  Kerala;  Anda¬ 
man  and  Nicobar  Islands;  Cdiandigarh;  Delhi;  Goa,  Daman,  and 
Dili;  and  .Mizoram.  Girls’  participation  in  education  was  lowest  in 
the  inland  and  more  isolated  regions:  Rajasthan  (lowest  with  24 
percent),  Bihar,  Haryana,  Kashmir,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Uttar 
Pradesh,  and  Arunachal  Pradesh.  Roughly  the  same  regions  re¬ 
ported  approximately  the  .same  places  for  middle-school  and  sec¬ 
ondary-school  female  enrollments. 

The  low  enrollment  of  girls  has  been  the  principal  stumbling 
block  to  the  country’s  efforts  to  achieve  full  enrollment  of  elemen- 
tary-school-age  children.  There  were  other  problems;  schools 
and  teachers  were  generally  of  poorer  (juality  in  the  countryside, 
and  the  degree  of  “wastage”  (dropping  out)  among  male  and 
female  students  alike  was  high,  especially  in  rural  areas  where 
child  labor  was  an  important  component  in  family  income.  Any 
substantial  progress  in  this  area  demands  that  India  come  to  grips 
with  the  cultural  and  economic  rea.sons  lying  behind  nonatten¬ 
dance. 

Various  forms  of  private  schooling  were  common;  many 
schools  were*  strictly  private,  whereas  others  enjoyed  certain 
kinds  of  government  grants-in-aid  but  were  still  run  privately. 
The  quality  of  these  institutions  varied  greatly.  The  best  were  the 
English-language  mission  .schools;  others  were  run,  in  the  words 
of  one  critic,  simply  “for  exploitation  and  patronage.  ” 

Most  primary  schools  were  under  local  control,  but  a  sub¬ 
stantial  minority  were  run  by  the  union  government.  Approxi¬ 
mately  10  percent  of  all  primary  schools  were  private;  the  propor¬ 
tion  rose  to  more  than  one-third  in  cities.  Private  .schools  played  a 
more  prominent  role  the  higher  the  educational  level.  More  than 
20  percent  of  middle  schools  were  private;  they  accounted  for  ap- 
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proxiniately  halfof  all  .stiulonts  enrolled  in  that  cdiitational  1i‘M“1. 

More  than  60  percent  ol  all  secotidar\  schools  were  private; 
ol  those  in  cities,  nearly  70  percent.  The  situation  was  similar  in 
the  case  of  higher  sc‘condary  schools.  Nearly  two-thirds  ol  all  sec¬ 
ondary-school  students  were  enrollc*d  in  private  institutions  ol 
some  sort.  Of  secondary  schools  attaclu'd  to  dc'gree-granting  col¬ 
leges,  nearly  three-fonrths  wc're  priv  atc'.  The  privileged  nature  ol 
this  kind  of  educational  organization  was  rellected  in  pupil- 
teacher  ratios,  which  were  suhstantially  lower  in  fully  private 
schools. 

Higher  education,  once  the  nearly  exclnsive  domain  of  the 
w'ealthy  and  privileged,  has  since  independence  become  the  goal 
of  virtually  evtay  student  completing  secondary  school.  In  the 
1950  school  year  there  were  some  360,000  students  enrolled  in 
colleges  and  universities;  by  the  early  1980s  the  number  had  risen 
to  nearly  4  million — a  more  than  tenfold  increase  in  three  dec¬ 
ades.  There  w'ere  132  universities  (more  than  five  times  the 
number  at  independence),  some  500  teacher  training  colleges 
(nearlv’  a  tenfold  increase),  and  more  than  500  other  colleges. 

Universities  originally  functioned  mainly  to  prescribe 
courses  and  textbooks,  to  hold  exams,  and  to  award  degrees.  Until 
early  in  the  twentieth  ceiitury,  universities  did  no  direct  teaching 
or  research.  Teaching  was  the  bailiwick  of  colleges  run  either  by 
proviiK'ial  governments  or  by  private  agencies  and  affiliated  with 
the  universities.  By  the  1960s  most  universities  were  engaged  in 
teaching  on  the  graduate  and  professional  level. 

In  the  early  1980s  there  continued  to  be  a  high  rate  of  attri¬ 
tion  among  students  in  higher  education.  A  substantial  portion 
failed  their  examinations  more  than  once,  and  substantial  num¬ 
bers  dropped  out;  perhaps  one  in  four  students  made  it  through 
the  full  course  of  studies.  Even  tho.se  students  who  were  success¬ 
ful  could  not  count  on  the  university  degree  to  assure  them  em¬ 
ployment.  In  earlier  years  a  bachelor’s  degree  often  provided  en¬ 
trance  to  the  elite,  but  in  contemporary  India  it  serves  as  a  chance 
to  become  a  white-collar  worker  at  a  relatively  modest  salary.  The 
government  continues  to  be  the  principal  employer  of  educated 
manpower. 

The  state  governments  played  a  powerful  role  in  the  running 
of  all  but  the  national  universities,  which  were  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  central  government.  Political  considerations,  if  not 
outright  political  patronage,  had  a  significant  part  in  appoint¬ 
ments.  The  state  governor  was  usually  the  university  chancellor, 
and  the  vice  chancellor,  who  actually  ran  the  institution,  was  usu¬ 
ally  a  political  appointee.  Not  only  were  appointments  subject  to 
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Students  in  a  vocational  school 
Courtesy  Embassy  of  India, 
Washington 


political  jockeying,  hut  state  governments  also  had  control  over 
grants  and  other  forms  of  recognition.  Caste  affiliation  and  regional 
background  were  recognized  criteria  for  admission  and  appoint¬ 
ments  in  many  colleges.  Family  influence  assisted  the  well-con¬ 
nected,  if  academically  unpromising,  student  to  gain  admission. 


Education  and  Society 

Historically,  Indian  education  has  been  elitist.  Hindu  educa¬ 
tion  was  tailored  to  the  needs  of  Brahman  boys  who  were  taught  to 
read  and  write  by  a  Brahman  teacher.  A  number  of  schools  com¬ 
bining  the  functions  of  judicial  councils,  ecclesiastical  synods,  and 
associations  of  the  learned  formed  th^^’  nucleus  of  something  akin 
to  universities,  having  facidties  of  medicine,  law,  military  sci¬ 
ence,  philo.sophy,  music,  and  mathematics. 

Under  the  Mughals,  Muslim  education  was  similarly  elitist, 
although  its  bias  reflected  economic  factors  rather  than  those  of 
caste  background.  Beginning  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  Muslims 
introduced  maktahs,  prirr.ary  schools  attached  to  mosques.  There 
Muslim  boys  learned  to  recite  the  Quran.  At  a  more  advanced 
level  were  nuidrasahs  (colleges),  which  provided  10  to  12  years  of 
study  in  Arabic  language  and  literature  as  well  as  Islamic  theology 
and  law,  history,  and  the  sciences.  As  a  general  rule,  attendance 
was  limited  to  the  son.s  of  wealthy  families.  The  maktah  usually  re¬ 
lied  on  Persian  as  the  language  of  instruction;  that  of  the  ma¬ 
drasah  was  Arabic.  Both  Hindu  and  Muslim  education  deterior¬ 
ated  along  with  the  decline  of  Mughal  power  in  the  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries. 
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L'nclor  British  rule  the  precise  role  echieation  slioulcl  play  in 
colonial  policy  was  subject  to  debate.  Proponents  of  the  “Orien¬ 
talist”  view  sought  to  preserve  and  foster  the  e.xtant  literary  lan- 
miages — Sanskrit,  Persian,  and  Aral)ic.  .Anglicists,  b\  contrast,  fa¬ 
vored  English  as  the  medium  of  instruction;  their  efforts  focused 
on  creatingan  Indian  elite  loyal  to  the  British  Empire.  Still  others 
saw  the  value  of  education  in  its  potential  to  uplift  the  Indian  mas¬ 
ses.  Supporters  of  this  view — missionaries  were  virtually  the  only 
practitioners  of  this  approach — favored  the  use  of  vernacular  Ian- 
guages. 

The  Anglicists  eventually  triumphed.  Tiieir  views  were 
typified  in  (diaries  (want,  an  early  director  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany.  (want  was  a  tireless  campaigner  for  Indian  education, 
which  he  saw  as  a  means  of  extending  the  virtues  of  civilization, 
specifically  Christianity,  to  the  subcontinent  s  elite.  In  the  1813 
East  India  Act,  Parliament  stipulated  an  annual  budget  oft  10, ()(X) 
for  the  development  of  education. 

The  Anglicist-Orientalist  controversy  was  laid  to  rest  in 
Thomas  Babington  Macaulay’s  1835  “.Minute  on  Education.” 
Macaulay  recommended  that  higher  education  be  Western  in 
content  and  that  the  language  of  instruction  be  Englisli  in  order  to 
create  “a  class  of  persons,  Indian  in  blood  and  color,  but  English 
in  taste,  in  opinions,  in  morals,  and  in  intellect.  ” 'Fhe  governor 
general  of  India,  Lord  Bentinck,  took  up  the  cause.  Through  an 
Order  of  Council  he  declared,  “The  great  object  of  the  British 
government  ought  to  be  the  promotion  of  European  literature 
and  science  among  the  natives  of  India;  and  that  all  the  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  puriToses  of  education  would  be  best  employed 
on  English  education  alone.  ” 

The  decision  to  make  English  the  official  language  of  instruc¬ 
tion  fueled  demaud  for  English-language  secondary  schools.  For 
Indians  aspiring  to  prestigious  employment  in  government,  edu¬ 
cation  was  essential  to  career  advancement.  It  was  never  viewed 
as  a  means  of  bringing  about  social  revolution.  Rather  than  found 
public  schools,  the  British  preferred  to  subsidize  private  educa¬ 
tion;  grants-in-aid  to  private  schools  have  remained  a  significant 
feature  of  contemporary  Indian  etlucation. 

The  Educational  Dispatch  of  1854  called  for  commencing 
university  education  in  India  as  well  as  more  provincial  control  of 
educational  institutions.  In  1857  universities  were  started  in 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Madras.  The  universities  were  primarily 
degree-granting  institutions  that  regulated  a  number  of  affiliated 
colleges.  As  university  degrees  became  more  and  more  critical  for 
entering  the  higher  ranks  of  government  service,  preparation  for 
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education.  Academic  and  litorary  cnrricnla  wcrt-  t‘inpliasi/.t‘d  to 
the  detriment  of  scientific,  teclniical,  or  vocational  st\idies. 

'fhe  shift  to  provincial  control  over  edneational  institutions 
he^;an  with  the  formation  of  departments  of  puhlic  instruction  in 
each  province'.  Further  impetus  came  with  the  (awernment  of 
India  acts  of  1921  and  1935.  These  •  t*  control  ol  education  to  In¬ 
dian  ministers,  who  were  in  turn  responsible  to  provincial  h'gisla- 
tures. 

British  policies  reinforced  the  preexisting  elitist  teiuh'ucii's 
of  South  Asian  education.  By  tying  entrance  and  advancement  in 
gove*rnment  service  to  academic  edvication,  colonial  rule  left  as  its 
legacy  an  educational  system  gearerl  to  preserx  ing  the  position 
aiul  prerogatives  of  the  more  privileged.  Fducation  st'ived  as  a 
“gatekeeper,"  permitting  an  avenue  of  upward  mobility  to  those 
few  able  to  muster  sufficient  resources. 

Even  the  efforts  of  the  militantly  nationalistic  Indian  Na¬ 
tional  ('ongress  (see  Cdossary)  ran  aground  in  tlu'  face  of  the  en¬ 
trenched  interests  defending  the  existing  system  of  education. 
Early  in  the  19()()s  ('ongress  called  lor  national  c'ducation  with  an 
emphasis  on  technical  and  vocational  training.  In  1920  ('ongress 
initiated  a  boycott  of  government-aided  and  -controlled  schools;  it 
founded  several  national  schools  and  colleges,  but  to  little  avail. 
The  rewards  of  an  English-style  education  were  so  great  that  the 
boycott  was  largely  ignored,  and  the  (a)ngress  schools  soon  disap¬ 
peared. 

Secondary  education  has  traditionally  catered  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  higher  and  upwardly  mobile  castes  (see  (^aste  in  Op¬ 
eration,  ch.  5).  Despite  substantial  increases  in  the  spread  of  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  and  growth  in  enrollment  (roughly  20  percent  of 
the  school-age  population  was  covered  in  the  early  1980s),  secon¬ 
dary  schooling  remained  a  way  station  for  those  bent  on  social 
status  and  mobility  through  ac(]uisition  of  a  white-collar  job. 

In  the  mid-1980s  the  vast  majority  of  students  making  it  to 
secondary  school  continued  to  be  from  twice-born  (see  Glossary) 
castes  and  middle-  to  upper-class  families  living  in  urban  areas.  In 
the  nineteenth  century  postprimary  students  were  dispropor¬ 
tionately  Brahmans;  their  traditional  concern  with  learning  and 
their  general  level  of  wealth  gave  them  an  advantage  under 
British  educational  policies.  By  the  early  twentieth  century  sev¬ 
eral  powerful  cultivator  castes  had  realized  the  advantages  of  edu¬ 
cation  as  a  passport  to  political  power  and  had  organized  to  ac- 
(juire  formal  learning.  “Backward”  castes  (usually  economically 
disadvantaged  Sudras)  who  had  acejuired  some  wealth  took  ad- 
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vaiita^t’  of  their  status  to  secure  eclueatiunal  privilejies  (see  Social 
(Miauge,  eh.  5).  A  repou’s  three  or  four  most  powerful  castes  typ¬ 
ically  doiniiiatecl  the  school  system.  In  addition,  the  widespread 
roU‘  of  private  education  and  the  payment  of  fees  even  at  govern¬ 
ment-run  schools  discriminated  against  the  poor. 

The  Sixth  Five-Year  Plan  (FY  1980-84)  sought  to  ameliorate 
the  more  elitist  aspects  of  the  educational  system  and  redirect 
scarce  educational  resources  in  ways  more  lieneficial  to  society  as 
a  whole.  The  plan  called  for  increasing  the  funding  for  both  pri- 
mar\  schooling  and  adult  education  while  cutting  higher  educa¬ 
tion’s  share  of  the  pie.  Postsecondary  school  was  to  be  more  flex¬ 
ible  in  admitting  older  students  and  in  offering  a  greater  variety  of 
nocformal  programs  and  job-oriented  curricula.  The  idea  behind 
these  reforms  was  to  allow  Indians  greater  latitude  in  pursuing 
postsecondary  studies  while  making  these  studies  more  relevant 
to  the  needs  of  working  students.  Such  efforts  had  the  further  vir¬ 
tue  of  reducing  the  cost  of  higher  education,  because  evening  and 
correspondence  courses  were  typically  popular  and  often  paid 
their  own  way.  In  principle,  the  sixth  plan  wanted  subsidized 
higher  education  available  to  only  a  relatively  few  academically 
qualified,  low-income  students. 

The  sixth  plan  aimed  at  revising  vocational  education  and 
making  it  more  relevant  to  the  demands  of  the  workplace.  The 
secondary-school  curriculum  was  to  be  reoriented  to  the  majority 
of  secondary  students,  i.e. ,  those  for  whom  it  was  the  final  educa¬ 
tional  experience.  For  those  students  the  plan  called  for  a  termi¬ 
nal  course  of  studies  geared  to  the  country’s  need  for  more  techni¬ 
cally  trained  students. 

The  sixth  plan  also  called  for  a  two-thirds  reduction  in  adult 
illiteracy;  the  plan  made  adult  education  part  of  the  minimum 
needs  program  for  those  who  fall  below  the  poverty  line.  It  was  an 
extremely  ambitious  goal;  the  proportion  of  adult  illiterates  had 
declined  only  a  modest  8  percent  under  previous  five-year  plans 
(1960-75)  to  a  still  hefty  64  to  69  percent. 

Female  illiteracy  was  much  higher,  some  75  percent  in  the 
early  1980s.  Even  this  represented  major  gains  in  recent  decades. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  only  one  literate  in  15 
was  a  woman;  by  1981,  one  in  four  was.  Increasing  female  literacy 
was  an  important  component  in  efforts  to  reduce  the  staggering 
rate  of  infant  mortality,  because  the  literacy  of  mothers  was  posi¬ 
tively  correlated  with  a  lowered  infant  mortality  rate.  Further  at¬ 
tempts  to  reduce  substantially  adult  illiteracy  would  certainly 
confront  many  of  the  same  problems  as  have  those  efforts  aimed  at 
increasing  female  participation  in  the  formal  educational  systejii. 


Students  at  Red  Fort,  Delhi 
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Higher  education,  originally  founded  to  provide  a  loyal  corps 
of  colonial  administrators,  has  proved  a  mare’s  nest.  It  was  part 
and  parcel  of  the  process  that  kept  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  civil 
service,  because  the  government  continued  to  be  the  main  source 
of  the  coveted  white-collar  work  that  most  degree  holders  sought. 
Although  enrollments  have  swelled,  many  of  the  graduates  were 
ill-suiied  to  meet  the  country’s  needs. 

Examinations  that  were  given  at  the  end  of  secondary  school 
to  determine  admission  to  college  and  others  given  in  college  to 
award  degrees  have  traditionally  dominated  Indian  education. 
Because  a  degree  remained  necessary  to  gain  even  low-level 
white-collar  employment  and  the  examinations  determined  the 
conferral  of  diplomas,  higher  education  in  the  mid-1980s  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  pursuit  of  a  “pass.”  Mass  copying  and  leaking  of 
examination  questions  were  frequent  and  were  sometimes  en¬ 
couraged  by  teachers  whose  job  security  depended  on  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  students  who  pass.  Nevertheless,  the  failure  rate 
remained  high;  observers  noted  that  the  system  served  a 
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^ati“kr(.‘iK‘r  fuiution,  eliminating'  stndents  wliose  lainiK  haek- 
moinuls  vv(‘re  disaclvantaf'ecl  from  competing'  with  the  more 
pri\  ile'^ed  for  johs. 

A  simiifieant  mnnher  of  the  students  who  have  swelled  post- 
seeondary  enrollments  were  the  first  in  their  families  to  go  to  eol- 
lege.  These  lower-easte  and  rural  students  tended  to  go  into  the 
less  demanding  liberal  arts  eourses.  The  better  prepare'd  stnd(‘nts 
from  higher-easte  or  hightn-elass  families  often  chose  the  more 
prestigious  science  courses  that  have  more  demanding  entrance 
rc'ciuirements  (including  knowledge  of  English). 

Unemployment  among  graduates  (much  less  the  many  who 
failed  to  complete  a  course  of  studies)  was  a  growing  and  trouble¬ 
some'  phenomenon.  Even  dc'gree  holders  in  technical  fields  were 
not  immune.  In  the  mid-l98()s  there  were  an  estimated  150,000 
unemployed  engineers  in  the  country.  Indeed,  although  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  system  of  technical  education  was  one  of  India  s 
postindependence  achievements,  much  of  this  growth  occurred 
in  higher  education,  leaving  serious  imbalances  in  the  country’s 
a\’ailable  work  force.  There  were  vastly  too  many  engineers  rela¬ 
tive  to  technicians. 

Repeated  efforts  to  upgrade  vocational  training  on  the  secon¬ 
dary  level — a  goal  of  the  Sixth  Five-Year  Plan  (among  others) — 
met  with  concerted  resistance.  The  senior  civil  service  adminis¬ 
trators  charged  with  implementing  the  reforms  were  themselves 
products  of  the  educational  system  to  be  reformed.  Further,  most 
secondary  schools  were  under  private  control,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  s  ability  to  influence  their  curricula  was  limited.  Even  those 
enrolled  in  vocational  education  often  u.sed  it  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  higher  education  rather  than  job  training. 

Conditions  in  institutions  of  higher  education  varied  signifj- 
c  antly.  They  were  fretiuently  bad  in  government-run  schools  and 
much  worse  in  private  colleges.  In  private  institutions  students 
often  paid  dearly  for  poorly  run,  substandard  facilities  and  in- 
adeciuate  teaching.  Licensing  was  the  domain  of  the  state  govern¬ 
ments,  and  the  political  pressures  to  provide  facilities  (particu¬ 
larly  when  neighboring  states  did  .so)  often  led  to  the  erosion  of 
educational  standards. 

In  the  early  I98()s  the  government  of  Maharashtra  an¬ 
nounced  that  those  interested  in  starting  engineering  colleges 
and  polytechnic  .schools  could  apply  for  licenses.  The  number  of 
engineering  colleges  increa.sed  eightfold,  and  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  these  institutions  rose  from  1,8(K)  to  8,(KK).  The  number 
of  polytechnics  rose  from  30  to  120;  student  enrolhnent  in  them 
increased  by  more  than  three  and  one-halftimes. 


I 


('.(U)^niphi('  and  Dcnio'^rafdiic  Setting 

Stiuli'iits  siR'C'css  in  passiiijf  the  examinations  essemtial  to  at¬ 
taining  a  (leiirei-  was  often  dismal;  a  25-i)ereent  pass  rate  was  not 
nnnsnal,  espec  ially  in  the*  nc-wc-r  eollc-ges.  The  facilities  that  col¬ 
leges  possc'ssc'd  were*  nsnalK  woc'fiilly  ina(le([natc‘;  there'  were  li¬ 
braries  without  hooks,  tc'chnieal  schools  without  lahoratoric's  or 
workshops,  and  makeshift  classrooms.  Despite*  poor  facilities  and 
a  Ic'ss  than  ^lowinj^  track  rc'cord  for  assisting  stndc'iits  to  get  dc*- 
grc'C's,  private*  colleges  continnc'd  to  charge  “whate'v  e*r  tlie  markc't 
will  he*ar.  Tlu*re  we*re*  nnmt*roiis  stratage*ms  for  snb\  e*rting  state* 
regnlations  in  the*  matter  of  fe*e*s.  Ohserx  e*rs  e*stimate*el  that 
polytechnics  ii\  some  regions  charged  fees  in  the*  range*  of  Rsb,000 
to  RslO, ()()(),  and  some  college's  supplemented  the*ir  e*arnings 
from  steidents’  fees  by  deenaeKling  “donations.  ' 


*  *  ^ 
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Statistical  Outline  oj  India.  lt)H4  and  the*  Indian  go\e*rn- 
ment  s  India:  A  Reference  Annual,  I9H3  pren  ide  nsefnl  statistical 
background  on  the  subject  matter  of  this  chapter.  Tim  Dxson  s 
“Preliminary  Demography  of  1981  (Census  and  Rosanna  Le*dbe*t- 
ter’s  “Thirty  Years  of  Family  Planning  in  India"  are  nsefnl  and 
reasonably  current.  Likewi.se,  Shanta  Kohli's  Family  Planninf’  in 
India  and  .\Iahendia  K.  Preini  s  The  Deinofiraphic  Situation  in 
India  provide  background  on  population  strueture  and  control. 
Shiv  Kumar  Sain  s  Development  of  Education  in  India  pro\  ides 
an  overview  of  that  subject.  Snsanne  and  Lloyd  Rudolph  s  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Politics  in  India,  although  published  in  1972.  contains 
excellent  background.  (For  hirther  inforenatiexn  ami  eompltTe  ei- 
tation.s,  .see  Bibliography.) 
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R  KLK’.ION  IS  rilK  CHOl'Nl)  lor  Indian  life  and  cnltnrf  as  it 
has  not  hoc  n  in  tho  W  est  since  the  firtait  ap;e  of  faith  in  the  Middle 
Ayes,  llindnisin,  the  major  religion  of  Indian  civilization  and  the 
faith  of  ()\  c‘r  SO  percent  of  the  population,  is  not,  strictK  speaking, 
a  rtdigion  in  the  VV't'stern  semse;  it  is  neither  a  creed  nor  a  church. 
Rather,  it  is  the  totality  of  the  spiritual  exjjression  of  the  Hindu 
pt'ople,  a  profound,  complex,  and  largely  anonymous  outgrowth 
of  the  South  Asian  world  view  and  cosmology.  To  the  Hindu  it  is 
an  expr  ession  of  the  nature  of  the  imix  ei  .se,  a  r  eality  much  differ  ¬ 
ent  from  that  which  molded  the  religions  traditions  of  the  West. 
To  Indian  society  it  provides,  even  in  the  final  decades  of  the 
twentieth  cetrtur\  ,  both  the  broad  outline  and  rntreh  of  the  firre 
detail  of  social  life. 

Daily  life  in  India,  far  moix'  than  in  VV'estern  societies,  is 
charged  with  r  eligious  meaning.  Religion  permeates  family  arrd 
per  sonal  life  as  well  as  most  major  social  and  political  movements. 
It  mrderlies  and  justifies  the  caste  system  and  consecprently  r  egu¬ 
lates  iuttupersonal  and  intergroup  relations.  Because  Hinduism 
tlrr'ologically  is  probably  the  most  tolerant  and  elastic  of  the 
wor  ld  s  major  faiths,  religious  practice  varies  tremendously  by 
geography,  social  position,  family  custom,  and  personal  prefer¬ 
ence.  The  optiorrs  for  rcligioits  prac  tice  open  to  a  gi\en  indi- 
\  idnal,  howcx or,  are  strictly  constr  ained  by  his  or  her  social  posi¬ 
tion.  A  body  of  doctrirre  and  pr  actice  as  var  ied  as  Hinditism  would 
probably  be  corrsider  ed,  iu  other  parts  of  the  wor  ld,  a  constella¬ 
tion  of  r  elated  r  eligions  r  ather  than  a  single  r  eligion. 

Like  the  Middle  Ea,st,  the  Indian  subcontinent  has  been  par- 
tiorlarly  fertile  ground  for  religious  speculatioirs.  Buddhism, 
which  doirriirates  irtitch  of  Asia  orttside  the  sirbcontinent — as  well 
as  jairtisttt  and  Sikhism,  teligiorrs  lar  gely  limited  to  the  subconti- 
irent — grow  out  of  the  indigettoits  cirltirral  tradition.  Buddhism 
ettjoyc^d  a  large-  irritial  fbllowirrg  in  India  Inrt  virtually  died  out 
there  or  was  reabsorbe-d  irrto  Hinduism.  During  the  1950s,  how¬ 
ever,  Bitddhism  experiencc-d  a  significarrt  r  evival  throirgh  mass 
conversiorts  by  uirtoirchables,  artel  itr  the  mid-1980s  it  aceoirnted 
fer  nearly  1  percerrt  of  the  total  population,  but  for  a  tniteh  larger 
pe-rcentage  itr  certain  atoas.  Jatttistn  and  Sikhism  accounted  for 
0.5  percent  and  1.9  pereerrt  of  the  population,  respectively. 

Despite  the  social  and  crrltirr  al  dominance  of  Hinditism  ,  r  eli- 
gions  of  foreign  origitt  have-  at  various  tirns  entered  the  subconti¬ 
nent,  where  they  e-xereise  varying  degrees  of  influence.  Islam, 
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intluential  iroin  tho  twelfth  eentur\ onward,  v\as  foreiMitiiries  the 
religion  of  the  rulers  of  large  parts  of  India  and  today  is  the  seeond 
most  pre\  alent  religion;  approximately  11  pereent  of  the  popida- 
tion  were  adheixmts.  India  has  the  fourth  largest  Muslim  eommn- 
nity  in  the  world.  Despite  the  inherent  ineonsisteneies  hetuiam 
the  tenets  and  cosmology  of  Hinduism  and  Islam,  the  latter  has 
developed  into  a  signifieant  enltnral  influence  and  over  a  period  of 
centuries  has  evolved  a  form  peculiar  to  the  snhcontinent.  Cdiris- 
tians,  who  accounted  for  over  2  percent  of  the  popnlatit)n  in  the 
198()s,  and  the  much  smaller  communities  of  Zoroastrians  and 
Jews  consist  of  the  descendants  of  apostates  or  of  immigrants 
seeking  religions  freedom.  An  indeterminate  numher  of  people 
classified  as  trihals  adhere  to  various  local  or  trihal  religions  that 
apparently  predate  caste  Hinduism  and  are  practiced  in  remote 
areas  heyoiid  its  sway. 

In  general,  the  r(*ligion.s  minorities  tend  to  cluster  in  certain 
geograidiic  regions  and  social  positions,  and  these  concentrations 
magnify  their  influence.  In  addition  to  their  several  centers  of 
geographic  concentration,  however,  .Muslims  are  found  in  sub¬ 
stantial  numbers  throughout  the  country,  in  both  urban  and  rural 
areas,  and  everywhere  they  tend  to  cluster  in  specific  social  posi¬ 
tions.  Only  in  the  states  of  Punjab,  Orissa,  and  Nagaland  did  they 
constitute  less  than  2  percent  of  the  population  in  the  198()s. 

Although  adherents  of  nominally  different  religions  and 
sects,  many  Indians  continue  practices  and  beliefs  that  spring 
from  the  Hinduism  from  which  most  non-Hindu  communities  are 
converts.  A  broad  stratum  of  common  popular  or  folk  religious 
custom  and  belief  persists.  Despite  this  similarity  of  forms  and  the 
tolerance  of  varying  beliefs  and  practices,  however,  strong  com¬ 
munal  identity  binds  the  members  of  each  rtdigion.  The  most  sig¬ 
nificant  communal  rift  divitles  Hindus  from  Muslims.  Other 
minority  sects  are  reeducating  their  adherents  and  reasserting 
their  distinctive  tenets  in  order  to  resist  assimilation  into  Hin¬ 
duism.  The  edn  istian  sects  are  submerging  many  of  their  differ¬ 
ences  in  order  to  form  a  more*  comprehensi\  e  church  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  Sikhs,  a  particularly  strong  group,  are  extremely  vocal 
and  at  times  violent. 

Despite  the  pervasive  influence  of  religion  on  .social  life  and 
despite  the  religious  basis  of  the  1947  partition  of  British  India 
into  India  and  Pakistan,  the  Indian  union  has,  since  indepen¬ 
dence,  remained  officially  a  seevdar  state.  Not  only  does  India  re¬ 
ject  the  establishment  or  recognition  of  a  state  religion,  but  also 
several  basic  policies  that  the  Constitution  makes  explicit  have  as 
their  goal  the  ending  of  the  ritual  stratification  of  society  into 
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cash's  luivinj'  iinccjual  rights.  Despite  otticial  efforts  at  abolishing; 
age-old  disabilities  of  tlu*  lower  castes  and  the  untouchables,  tlu' 
religiously  sanctioned  conception  of  society  and,  in  fact,  all  life  as 
a  hierarch\  of  itdierently  niK‘<inal  fu'ings  appeared  in  earb  1985 
to  retain  its  vigor  and  traditional  influence  among  the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  Indians  (see  fig.  1 1 ). 


Basic  Concepts  of  South  Asian  Religions 

The  indigenous  religions  of  South  Asia  spring  from  an  an¬ 
cient  and  seif-consish'iit  cultural  tradition  that  developed  over  a 
period  of  centuries  in  relative  isolation  from  surrounding  cnl- 
tnres  C^onsecjnently,  the  religions  embody  assumptions  about 
the  nature  of  realit)  ,  the  universe,  and  man  s  place  in  it  that  differ 
markedly  from  those  that  molded  the  religions  of  Middle  Eastern 
origin  prevalent  in  the  West.  The  spiritual  striving  of  Hinduism 
and  related  faiths  differs  from  that  of  the  West  both  in  form  and  in 
basic  direction.  Not  only  are  the  answers  to  man’s  religious  quest 
unrecognizable  in  Western  terms,  but  the  questions  are  also. 

The  result  of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  efforts  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  over  a  period  of  millennia,  this  religions  tra¬ 
dition  is  undoubtedly  more  subtle,  complex,  and  varied  than  that 
of  the  West.  Attempts  by  foreigners  to  perceive  it  across  the 
chasm  of  their  differing  assumptions  are  generally  doomed  to  snp- 
eHiciality  at  best,  for  Indian  religions  thought  has  explored  in  de¬ 
tail  areas  of  experience  that  most  Western  religions  bypass.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  extreme  relativity  and  flexibility  of  the  Indian  spiritual 
universe  has  permitted  a  diversity  of  interpretation  and  expres¬ 
sion  probably  unparalleled  in  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  even  the  most  superficial  grasp  of  South  Asian 
religion  rests  on  the  understanding  of  a  number  of  basic  concepts 
or  themes  that  pervade  it.  These  can  in  no  sense  be  considered 
basic  beliefs  or  postidates,  because  there  is  probably  no  point  of 
belief  or  doctrine  on  which  all  Hindus  agree.  Indeed,  there  exists 
neither  the  requirement  nor  the  expectation  that  people  need 
agree.  The  South  Asian  cosmology  is  far  more  relative  and  flexibly 
construed  than  that  of  the  West.  It  is  based  on  a  relativism  so  pro¬ 
found  as  to  be  disorienting  to  those  used  to  firmer  moori?igs  of  the 
comparatively  simple  and  mechanistic  Western  moral  and  ethical 
universe. 

Much  energy  has  been  spent  over  the  centuries  on  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  question  of  what  is  real  and  how  to  comprehend  it. 
The  physical  world  of  experience  and  the  phenomena  that  appear 
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Sfof«  or  uf»k>n  Jerrifory  showing 
p«rc«nfoge  of  $to^«  or  union  terrifory  popufotion 


)  Aronochol  Pradesh  (63%  ofher*) 

)  Asjom  (24%  Muslim) 

)  Goo  (31%  Chrisfion) 

)  Jammu  ond  Koshm»r  (65%  Muslim;  7%  Silrh) 
)  fkerola  '  20%  21%  Chri$<ion) 

)  Moharoshfro  6%  Soddhisfi 


)  Monipuf  (27%  Christioni 
)Megholoyo  (47%  Chnshoo.  32%  ofher’ 
)  Mi*orom  (86%  Chnsf'onl 
)  Nogolond  i67%  Chnstion,  21%  ofher*' 

)  P«n|ob  /60%  Sfirh/ 

WesJ  8engol  (20%  Muslim) 


'Ofher  fhon  Hindu.  Muslim,  Chrishoo,  Siih,  Buddhisf,  or  Join 


Soiirw:  Based  on  infdrination  from  liulia.  Ministry  of  Information  and  Broadeastinn,  Re- 
si'arili  and  Reference  Division,  India:  A  Rcfvrcncc  Annual.  1973.  New  Delhi, 
1973,  f),  12. 

Fifiure  11 .  States  and  Union  Territories  Reporting  High  Con¬ 
centrations  of  Non-Hindu  Communities,  1971 
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to  tlic  man  an*  not  ahsolnto  roality  Init  ma\  a  (illusion, 

niii  a^o,  lalso  impression,  or  slum  ).  .Somewhere  hehincl  or  within 
the  (lata  oldaiK  expen  ienee  lurks  tru(“  ivalit) ,  separated  from  man 
1)\  the  \  (m1  of  his  imioranee  and  the  inade(]nacy  of  his  nnderstand- 
ing.  Heality  can  1h>  known  only  as  special  knowUxl^e.  The  method 
of  knowinu  or  compr(‘hendi^^^^  r(‘ality  has  lonji  been  a  central 
theme  of  Indian  spiritual  (“luleavor.  N'ninerons  .schools,  .sajj;es, 
sects,  and  cnlts  have  proposed  methods  of  picrcinji  the  veil, 
whetlu'r  by  (‘.xercise  of  the  intellect,  devotion  to  deities,  mortifi¬ 
cation  of  tlu'  flesh,  orgiastic  expansion  of  the  senses,  ecstatic  in¬ 
sight,  di.scipliiuul  mtditation,  heightened  body  control,  or  any  of 
a  number  of  Other  means.  Using  the.st*  methods,  diligent,  fortu¬ 
nate,  and  spiritually  gifted  individuals  can  gain  moksha  (or  miikti), 
release  from  the  false  knowledge  or  ilhisorx  reality  of  tht'  external 
world.  Many  of  the  religious  movements  in  Indian  history  have 
centered  on  original  methods  or  insights  in  the  (piest  for  release 
from  the  bondage  of  maya. 

Only  special  capacities,  efforts,  and  diligence  suffice  to  gain 
release.  Consecpiently,  not  all  or  even  most  individuals  can  aspire 
to  reach  this  spiritual  height;  only  a  small  minority  of  the  spiritu¬ 
ally  advanced  may  hope  for  success  and  then  only  through  rigor¬ 
ous  effort.  Although  only  the  most  elevated  spirits  may  attain 
pure  release,  the  less  advanced  can  take  part  in  a  different  but 
ecjually  valid  spiritual  life  .suited  to  their  less  demanding  recpiire- 
ments. 

In  South  Asia  devotional  life  is  believed  to  match  the 
capacities  of  the  worshiper  or  aspirant;  there  are  many  ways  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  divine,  all  ecpially  suitable  for  the  particular  situation. 
The  divine  permeates  the  universe;  it  is  the  reality  behind  the  il¬ 
lusion  of  sense  experience,  whether  in  the  form  of  an  abstract 
world  soul,  one  or  a  number  of  personified  gods,  a  principal  or 
motive  force  of  creation,  a  basic  truth  or  system  of  truths,  or  any  of 
a  number  of  other  interpretations.  People  perceive  the  divine  in  a 
form  appropriate  to  their  spiritual  and  temporal  stations,  which 
are  often  closely  related,  and  so  appniach  it  as  they  believe  the\’ 
can  and  should. 

People,  like  all  beings  (including  animals  and,  for  theists, 
gods),  exist  as  part  of  a  hierarchy  of  life  arranged  according  to 
spiritual  advancement  or  purity.  Man  is  only  one  of  a  chain  of  be¬ 
ings  that  pass  through  multiple  incarnations,  occupying  during 
their  various  lives  numerous  positions  in  the  hierarchy.  This  es¬ 
sential  ecjuality  of  the  souls  of  all  creatures  is  the  rationale  for  the 
principal  of  ahim.sa  (noninjury  to  living  things,  often  taking  the 
form  of  vegetarianism),  which  is  the  basis  of  many  South  Asian 
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ethical  systems.  The  hierarchy  i-s  at  hottoii)  the  just  expression  of 
the  ethical  nature  of  the  universe,  for  each  heinji  occupies  the 
position  determined  by  the  karma  earned  in  previous  lifetimes. 

Karma  is  the  mechanism  that  rej^ulates  the  functioninjj;ofthe 
chain  of  life.  It  is  variously  interpreted  by  several  schools  of 
thought,  sometimes  as  a  blind  force  like  the  law  of  gravity,  some¬ 
times  as  a  kind  of  account,  sometimes  as  a  sort  of  cosmic  grit  that 
adheres  to  souls.  In  most  general  terms,  however,  it  is  the  balance 
of  the  total  goodness  or  badness  of  the  actions  of  a  soul.  One’s 
karma  determines  not  only  the  position  to  be  occupied  for  the 
present  life  but  also  the  general  tendency  of  that  life  for  good  or 
ill.  In  other  words,  good  karma  inclines  a  life  to  good  fortune  at  a 
high  point  on  the  scale,  and  bad  karma  to  bad  fortune  in  a  low  po¬ 
sition.  It  appears,  however,  to  determine  not  particular  events  or 
decisions  but  merely  the  general  tendency  of  events.  As  the  indi¬ 
vidual  soul  interacts  with  his  (or  her)  present  karma,  his  present 
circumstances,  and  the  rules  governing  his  present  existence,  he 
not  only  works  out  his  past  karma  but  also  establishes  his  future 
karma.  It  is  possible,  within  the  limits  of  any  life,  to  live  in  an 
exemplary  fashion  in  the  terms  of  that  life  situation  and  so  acquire 
the  karma  that  will  raise  one’s  position  in  future  lives.  The  rigid 
inequality  that  characterizes  traditional  South  Asian  society  is 
therefore,  in  a  cosmic  sen.se,  deserved. 

Not  only  is  the  life  of  .souls  cyclical,  but  the  existence  of  uni¬ 
verses  is  also.  Numerous  world  systems  have  existed  in  the  past, 
will  exist  in  the  future,  and  probably  exist  at  the  present.  The  con¬ 
cept  of  life  on  other  planets  or  in  other  solar  systems  is  assumed  in 
many  cases.  Each  world  system  exists  for  the  length  of  a  kalpa,  a 
period  of  time  inconceivably  long  in  human  terms.  Many  poetic- 
metaphors  are  traditionally  used  to  describe  this  infinity  of  time, 
which  in  reality  is  only  an  episode  in  creation.  Each  world  system 
ends  in  a  cosmic  disaster,  after  which  another  cycle  of  creation, 
duration,  and  ultimate  destruction  follows. 

Unlike  Western  religions,  in  which  the  soul’s  single  sojourn 
on  earth  anti  in  history  determines  its  fate  for  all  eternity  and  in 
which  every  day  and  indeed  every  action  is  a  unique  and  momen¬ 
tous  opportunity  for  g(M)d  or  evil.  South  Asian  religions  generally 
view  life  on  earth  as  merely  one  of  many  lives  in  the  endless  and 
tormenting  cycle  of  existence.  Spiritual  salvation  is  e.scape  from 
this  dreary  and  futile  round,  and  in  many  systems  the  highest  goal 
of  religious  endeavor  is  the  extinction  of  individuality  in  commun¬ 
ion  with  the  divine.  Only  the  most  elevated  beings,  with  excellent 
karma  accumulated  over  numerous  lives,  may  hope  for  the  eter¬ 
nal  bliss  of  extinction  or  release  (moksha),  which  in  many  senses  is 
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identical  with  hreakinp;  throiijih  to  ultimate  reality,  (am- 
sequently,  the  great  diversity  of' spiritual  striving  in  India  repre¬ 
sents  the  efforts  of  beings  at  numerous  positions  in  the  spiritual 
hierarchy  to  speed  their  journey  up  the  ladder  of  existence. 


Hinduism 

The  panoply  of  spiritual  activity  known  as  Hinduism  is  less  a 
single  system  or  creed  than  a  congeries  of  interwoven  hut  loosely 
related  traditions  and  cults  that  attempt  to  deal  with  cosmology  in 
primarily  deistic  terms.  Among  other  features  of  their  religious 
belief,  Hindus  recognize  innumerable  gods.  Hinduism  is  not  a  re¬ 
vealed  religion  and  therefore  has  neither  a  founder  nor  definitive 
teachings.  It  has  no  exclusive  creed  but  rather  a  cluster  of  related 
(piestions.  The  word  Hindu  itself  was  originally  a  geographic  de¬ 
signation,  derived  from  Sind,  the  Sanskrit  name  for  the  Indus 
River.  Europeans  rather  than  Hindus  gave  the  name  to  the  body 
of  religious  practice. 

Primary  among  the  ethical  concerns  of  Hinduism  is  the  clus¬ 
ter  of  ideas  surrounding  the  concept  of  ritual  purity.  The  eleva¬ 
tion  and  purity  of  the  soul  of  a  being  have  both  spiritual  and  phys¬ 
ical  correlates.  Contact  with  impure  matter — even,  for  some  of 
the  purest  individuals,  with  the  shadow  of  impure  matter — de¬ 
files  or  pollutes  the  pure  and  necessitates  cleansing  that  takes 
both  physical  and  spiritual  forms.  Pure  individuals  must  therefore 
eschew  contact  with  impurity;  impure  individuals,  who  defile  all 
that  they  touch  by  their  pre.sence,  often  function  in  society  to 
safeguard  the  pure  from  the  highly  charged  matter  of  defilement 
(see  Theory  of  Caste,  ch.  5).  Of  all  the  restrictions  of  the  caste  sys¬ 
tem,  the  prohibition  of  accepting  food  from  a  person  of  lower  and 
therefore  less  pure  caste  is  one  of  the  strongest.  The  cow,  the 
giver  of  milk,  one  of  the  purest  of  substances,  therefore  is  revered 
and  protected  throughout  India  because  of  its  great  purity. 

Hinduism  as  a  religious  and  social  system  finds  its  form  and 
expression  partly  in  the  caste  system  and  partly  in  certain  rituals; 
its  theological  rationale  is  fi)und  in  the  Vedas,  a  body  of  sacred  lit¬ 
erature.  It  apparently  originated  in  the  contact  between  the  pas¬ 
toral  nomadic  Aryan-speaking  invaders  of  India  in  the  second  mil¬ 
lennium  B.C.  and  the  indigenous  peoples  of  the  Indus  Valley  re¬ 
gion  (see  The  Antecedents,  ch.  I).  The  Vedic  tradition  of  the  in¬ 
vaders  was  elaborated  throughout  the  centuries  by  the  priestly 
castes  and,  in  combination  with  the  epic  and  mythological  tradi¬ 
tions  of  each  l(x;ality,  formed  the  highly  diverse  and  complex  sys- 
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t(“m  that  is  nKuh-rn  lliiuliiisiii. 

The  almost  limitless  frontiers  of  Hindu  belief  contain  creeds 
ranging  from  monism  to  polytheism  to  atheism.  Hinduism  can  ac¬ 
commodate  different  views  of  the  gocls  and  of  ritual  duties  for  dif¬ 
ferent  purpos(“s  or  for  different  groups;  it  can  he  all  things  to  all 
men.  The  deity  being  worshiped  at  a  given  moment  is  e.xtolled 
al)o\  ('  all  others,  and  a  story  from  the  sacretl  myth  is  narrated  to 
support  the  belief  in  his  or  her  superiority.  The  favored  deities 
vary  among  regions,  among  castes,  and  even  among  individuals. 
Often  deities  have  se\eral  manifestations,  each  suiting  the  par¬ 
ticular  genius  and  temperament  of  the  worshiper.  The  consort  of 
the  great  god  Siva,  for  instance,  may  appear  as  the  bloodthirsty 
Kali,  goddess  of  destruction,  in  the  scorching  plains;  as  the  bene¬ 
ficent  Parvati,  or  mountain  dweller,  in  the  cool  foothills  of  the 
Himalayas;  or  in  several  other  guises.  Thus,  it  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
fine  Hinduism,  but  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  identify  a  Hindu  or  un¬ 
derstand  some  of  his  basic  beliefs  through  observation  of  his  social 
and  ritual  behavior. 

The  forms  of  worship  are  frecpientl)  more  important  than  the 
name  of  the  deity  invoked.  Rituals  and  taboos  require  a  greater 
degree  of  conformity  than  does  belief,  for  it  is  thought  that  there  is 
a  direct  connection  between  proper  performance  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  rituals.  The  good  life  of  the  Hindu  recjuires  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  daily  tasks  in  accordance  with  ritual  prescriptions  and 
the  observation  of  social  norms.  The  orthodox  Flindu’s  name  for 
his  religion  is  Sanatana  IDhanna  (Eternal  Duty),  the  social  code 
that  guides  his  behavior  and  the  cosmic  law  that  shapes  his  des¬ 
tiny. 


Sacred  Scriptures 

Hinduism  is  based  on  a  large  body  of  ancient  Sanskrit  litera¬ 
ture;  the  four  Vedas,  their  interpretations,  and  epic  literature. 
The  Vedas,  composed  between  1200  and  600  B.C.,  are  regarded 
by  many  as  revealed  sacred  knowledge  of  divine  origin,  as  is  the 
later  Vedic  literature,  which  may  be  dated  between  600  and  400 
B.(’.  The  remaining  literature  consists  of  the  traditions  as  handed 
down  by  memory  from  the  ancient  .sages  and  holy  men. 

The  Vedic  te.xts  form  a  large  and  varied  body  of  works,  the 
oldest  and  most  important  being  the  Rig- Veda,  a  collection  of 
laudatory,  lyric  verses  describing  active  gods  who  intervene 
freely  in  human  affairs.  The  other  three  Vedas  are  the  Yajur- 
Veda,  consisting  of  liturgical  formulas  and  sacrificial  prayers;  the 
Samava-Veda,  a  compilation  of  spells,  curses,  charms,  andbless- 
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iiijis;  and  tlu'  Athar\  a-\'(‘da.  Vedic  texts  are  amplified  furtlier  by 
tlie  sntras,  or  aphorisms,  eomposed  between  500  and  2(X)  B.C., 
whieh  are  intended  to  be  eommitted  to  memory  by  aspirants  to 
the  priesthood. 

The  .Atbarva-Veda  represents  the  religions  faith  and  beliefs 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  rather  than  the  more  advanced  and  sys- 
tt'inatized  beliefs  of  the  priestly  class  detailed  in  the  first  three 
\'edas.  Of  the  four  Vedas,  it  is  ptohaps  the  closest  to  much  of 
present-day  popular  Hinduism. 

The  Brahmanas  (interpretations  by  the  Brahmans,  or  priests) 
are  ritual  textbooks  consisting  of  prose  commentaries  expounding 
either  the  rites  or  the  verbal  formulas  that  accompany  them.  Each 
of  the  four  Vedas  has  its  own  set  of  Brahmanas,  but  some  refer  to 
more  than  one  Veda.  Each  Brahmana  ends  with  an  Upanishad. 
The  collective  Upanishads  are  philosophical  speculations  on  the 
natnre  of  the  universe.  They  expound  six  damhanas  (basic 
metaphysical  viewpoints)  embracing  monism,  dualism,  theism, 
atheism,  empiricism,  and  rationalism.  From  the  various  dar- 
ahanas  an  individual  may  select  whichever  is  most  congenial  to 
him  as  a  viewpoint  from  which  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
universal  soul  (Brahman). 

The  Upanishads  represented  a  new  phase  of  religion  in 
which  correctness  of  ritual  and  sacrificial  ceremony,  as  ex¬ 
pounded  in  the  Brahmanas,  no  longer  was  regarded  as  the  means 
of  obtaining  happiness.  Juana  (correctness  of  knowledge)  became 
all-important,  and  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  identity  of  the 
atman  (soul)  with  the  Brahman,  the  sacred  principle  that  animates 
all  nature,  or  the  world  .soul. 

Popular  religious  literature  consists  of  the  two  great  epics, 
the  Mahahharata  (the  Great  Battle  of  the  Descendants  of 
Bharata)  and  the  Ranmyana  (the  Story  of  Rama);  the  Puranas 
(Vedas  of  the  Laity);  and  popular  mythology.  The  Mahahharata  is 
a  gigantic  epic  poem  in  which  are  couched  the  Hindu  ethic,  caste 
duties,  the  privileges  of  the  Brahmans,  and  other  basic  elements 
of  Hindu  culture.  This  ancient  and  revered  myth  is  considered  to 
give  religious  sanction  to  Hindu  social  practices.  The  best  known 
portion  of  the  Mahahharata  is  the  Bhagavad-Gita  (Song  of  the 
Blessed  One),  the  central  theme  of  which  is  that  salvation  is 
achieved  through  nonattached,  disinterested  action  as  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  devotion  (bhakti)  to  the  Brahman. 

The  Ranmyana,  a  shorter  epic,  forms  the  foundation  of  much 
of  the  moral  tradition  of  Hinduism.  It  has  become  the  best  known 
and  best  loved  scripture  of  modern  time  and,  in  many  parts  of 
India,  is  the  common  man’s  bible.  The  Puranas  are  religious 
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trt'utises  vvrittfn  in  the  first  12  centuries  A.  D.  They  tell  of  pilj^riin- 
ajies,  feast  clav  s,  and  the  rudiments  of  mythology,  such  as  the  god 
Krishna  s  life  story  and  Siva’s  martial,  erotic,  or  ascetic  achieve¬ 
ments.  They  give  detailed  doctrinal  expositions  on  religions  cus¬ 
tom  and  ritual. 


Elements  of  Classical  Hinduism 

Although  schools  of  thought  within  the  classical  tradition  of 
flinduism  run  the  theological  gamut  from  monism  to  atheism  and 
lack  an  organized  ecclesiastical  body  that  determines  orthodoxy, 
certain  elements  of  classical  Sanskritic  Hinduism  can  be  observed 
in  present-day  India.  All  schools  and  sects  accept  the  four  Vedas 
and  their  early  commentaries — the  Brahmanas  and  Up- 
anishads — as  revealed  sacred  knowledge  (sruti).  jainism  and 
Buddhism,  which  rejected  the  sacredness  of  these  texts,  there¬ 
fore  stand  outside  Hinduism  (see  The  Great  Reforms,  this  ch.). 
The  spiritual  ascendancy  of  the  Brahmans  is  another  outstanding 
characteristic  of  classical  Hinduism.  Devout  Hindus  believe  the 
Brahman  to  represent  the  highest  human  rung  in  the  ladder  of 
purity  and  spiritual  endeavor.  Paying  respect  or  giving  alms  to 
Brahmans  is  an  act  of  religioirs  merit,  and  Brahmanicide  is  the 
most  heinous  of  crimes.  In  .some  of  the  ancient  myths  and  scrip¬ 
tures,  the  Brahmans  gain  power,  even  over  the  gods,  through 
their  exclusive  knowledge  of  the  sacred  lore  and  the  formulas  of 
sacrifice. 

By  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  the  system  of  caste, 
although  neither  sanctioned  by  nor  essential  to  classical  Hin¬ 
duism,  became  an  integral  part  of  its  social  expression  and  has 
since  exerted  a  powerful  social  influence  even  upon  the  other  reli¬ 
gions  and  reform  movements  that  rejected  it.  The  society  was  or¬ 
ganized  into  four  distinct  groups  based  on  occupational  specializa¬ 
tion,  and  eventually  the  belief  that  people  are  born  unequal  be¬ 
came  firmly  institutionalized.  The  caste  stratification  has  been 
supported  by  elaborate  codes  of  ritual  purity  and  pollution  that 
helped  to  perpetuate  the  separateness,  as  well  as  interdepen¬ 
dence,  of  each  group  (see  Caste  in  Operation,  ch.  5). 

V^eneration  of  pure  life,  especially  of  the  cow,  has  come  to  be 
intimately  associated  with  orthodox  Hinduism  of  all  sects. 
Mahatma  Gandhi  called  “cow  protection  ”  the  “central  fact  of  Hin¬ 
duism,  ”  the  one  concrete  practice  that  unites  a  heterogeneous 
multitude.  Tlie  cow  is  regarded  as,  among  other  things,  the  sa¬ 
cred  embodiment  of  motherhood  and  fruitfulness.  The  deliberate 
killing  of  a  cow  is  hardly  less  terrible  than  the  killing  of  a  Brahman. 
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For  the  miscreant  it  results  in  iinnu'diate  and  irrevocable  oiitcast- 
ing;  even  the  accidental  killing  of  a  cow  requires  t'laborate  purifi¬ 
cation  ceremonies. 

Classical  Hinduism  has  also  given  rise  to  a  number  of  other 
beliefs  that  are  shared  by  almost  all  Hindus  concerning  the  nature 
and  destiny  of  the  soul,  the  basic  force  of  the  universe,  and  the 
moral  imperative.  Dharma,  for  t'xample,  is  one  of  the  basic 
tenets.  V^arionsly  and  simultaneously  it  means  religion,  duty,  law, 
ethics,  virtue,  custom,  and  morality.  In  its  broadest  theoretical 
sense,  it  is  absolute,  immutable,  and  applicable  to  all.  In  the  con¬ 
text  of  society,  however,  it  relates  to  caste  and  status  and  provides 
the  prescriptive  basis  for  conformity  with  established  patterns  of 
social  behavior. 

For  most  Hindus  the  cycle  of  rebirth  is  caused  by  the  blind 
will  to  be,  which  is  an  aspect  of  maya,  the  power  that  fosters  the  il¬ 
lusion  of  individual  existence  and  the  world  of  phenomena 
through  self-deception  and  ignorance  of  the  unitary  reality  under¬ 
lying  appearances.  There  is  only  one  reality — the  transcendent, 
impersonal,  attributeless  universal  soul.  Brahman — which  is  all 
and  causes  all.  Appearances  to  the  contrary  are  caused  by  maya, 
which  obscures  the  soul’s  true  nature  in  the  illusory  flux  of  being 
and  becoming.  When  the  veil  of  maya  is  rent,  the  individual  soul 
realizes  its  union  with  the  universal  soul  and  ceases  to  be. 

The  reabsorption  into  Brahman  and  its  concomitant  effect  of 
liberation  from  the  wheel  of  rebirth  are  the  Hindu’s  ultimate  goal. 
This  release  is  known  as  moksha.  The  doctrine  of  moksha,  like 
those  of  dharma  and  karma,  represents  an  important  juncture  be¬ 
tween  popidar  Hinduism  and  the  great  tradition  of  classical 
Brahmanism.  Even  the  unsophisticated  believe  that  moksha  is 
more  desirable  than  worldly  life.  It  is  believed  by  many  villagers 
that  the  creator,  Brahma,  writes  an  individual’s  fate  on  his 
forehead  when  he  is  born.  The  acceptance  of  this  fate  is  the 
dharma  that  he  must  fulfill  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

The  union  with  the  Brahman  and  the  attainment  of  tnoksha 
are  predicated  upon  the  fulfillment  of  spiritual  pursuits  through 
the  three  paths  oijnana,  bhakti,  and  perfection  of  karma,  each 
catering  to  different  personal  needs.  They  are  not  mutually  exclu¬ 
sive  but  are  intended  to  satisfy  any  person,  whether  his  dominant 
motivation  is  thinking,  feeling,  or  doing. 


The  Pantheon 

The  Hindu  pantheon  is  incredibly  vast.  The  traditional  33 
V’edic  deities  have  been  expanded,  according  to  popular  account- 
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in^.  to  3. it)  million  liotls.  rlic  major  doi tics  have  a  miml)cr  of  man¬ 
ifestations  or  incarnations,  eacli  iiearin^  a  di'’  tmt  name. 

rhe  essenc'c  of  all  fhiniis  is  Brahman,  the  impersonal  univer¬ 
sal  soni,  which  is  ne\cr  reprc'scmtc'd  l)\  an  imaj^c'  or  picture'. 
.•\monjf  the'  othc-r  principal  dc'itic's  of  the  Hindu  pantheon  are  the 
triple  manifestations  of  Brahma  the'  (aeator.  V'ishmi  the  fhe- 
sc'iAor,  and  Siva  the  Destroyc'r.  The  dc'ities  of  this  rrinuirti  (triad) 
in  turn  assume'  imuimerahic'  forms.  Siva  and  X'ishnn  each  ha\c' 
ovc*r  a  thousand  c'pithc'ts  or  aspc'C'ts. 

Brahma  has  rc'inainc'd  cold  and  aloof,  hut  the'  other  two  mc'in- 
hc'i's  of  tiu'  rriimirti  have'  ^ainc'd  in  popularity.  Their  rise'  was  ac- 
C'ompanied  hy  the  j;ro\vth  of  an  ardent  personal  thc'ism  that  ele- 
catc'cl  the'sc'  dc'itic'S  and  thc'ir  consorts  to  a  snprc'inc'  place*  in  the' 
Hindu  cosmos. 

X’ishiui  is  pictnrc'd  as  a  elc'ity  of  pleasant  c'ountc'nance,  with 
four  arms,  c'ternalK  slc'c'pinj'  on  his  conch,  the  many-he'adc'd  sc'i  - 
pt'nt  Ananta  (c'tc'rnity)  nc'arhy.  He  is  oeeasionally  distnrhed  in  his 
shimhers  hy  the  snpplications  of  lt‘sser  I'ods  and  mc'n  when  the 
powc'i  s  of  e\  il  thrc'aten  the  world.  It  is  helic'ved  that  there'  are  10 
avatars,  or  incarnations,  ofVishmi:  nine  past  and  one  \  et  to  c'ome. 
Of  these',  the  best  known  are  Hama  and  Krishna,  the*  heroes  of 
India's  two  jire^at  epics;  tlu*  historical  Buddha;  and  Kalki,  the  de- 
stros  er  of  worlds,  ye*t  to  come. 

Krishna  is  worshipt'd  in  various  guises.  One  of  these,  his  ma¬ 
ture,  sereneK  philosophical  form,  is  depicted  in  the  H/ie/ge/reu/- 
Gita .  In  the  Bha^avanta  Purana.  Krishna  is  depicted  in  a  more 
erotic  guise,  sporting  with  milkmaids  and  acting  as  the  lover  of 
one  of  them.  Another  aspc'ct  of  Krishna  is  that  of  a  mischievous 
child,  stealing  hutter  from  the  pantry. 

Vishnu  s  incarnation  as  Buddha  indicates  how  Hinduism  has 
incorporated  other  rc'ligious  moveinc'nts.  Biahmans  e.xplain  that 
V  ishnu,  as  the  Buddha,  taught  heresy  .so  that  pc'ople  might  go  as¬ 
tray,  thus  giving  grt*ater  opportunity  for  Brahmans  to  hring  them 
hack  to  Hinduism. 

Siva  apparenth'  evolvc'd  directly  from  a  Vedic  god  and  may 
have  an  even  older  prototype*  in  the  pre-Aryan  Mohenjo-Daro 
civilization.  Siva  has  .several  gni.ses  or  personalitic's.  The  most 
prominent  are-  a  personification  of  the  awesome  and  te*rrifying  as¬ 
pects  of  nature,  a  father  god,  a  lord  of  animals,  a  great  ascetic,  and 
a  master  of  the  arts.  He  is  pictured  as  the  great  Yogi  smeared  with 
ashes,  seated  on  a  leopard  skin  deep  in  meditation,  and  also — par¬ 
ticularly  in  Southern  India — as  the  Kingof  Dancers  whose  cosmic 
dance  provides  the  rhythm  of  the  universe.  His  functions  include 
regeneration  and  procreation  as  well  as  destruction. 
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Otlu'r  important  tU'itii's  inclndo  Si\a  s  two  t  liildron;  Kai- 
tikoya,  the  leader  of  Siva  s  ariiu  ol  supernatural  spirits,  and  the 
elephant-headed  (ianesha,  a  tat  and  jovial  deitv  invoked  at  the  he- 
Uinning  ol  most  eeremonies  as  a  remover  ot  ohstaeles.  Ilannman. 
the  monkey-god  who  helped  Rama,  is  one  ol  the  most  popular  ol 
village'  deities  and  often  is  found  as  a  household  god.  .\s  mahahir 
(great  hero),  Hannman  is  worshiped  hy  soldieis.  wrestlers,  and 
others  as  the  god  ofphysieal  strength.  Other  deities  of  iinportanee 
are  Kama,  or  Madan,  god  of  love;  Nandi,  god  of  the  white  hull; 
Ohandra,  god  of  the  moon;  Naga,  the  snake-god;  and  Knhera,  god 
of  trt'asnres  and  wealth.  The  V’edie  deities,  sneh  as  Agni  (fire), 
Varvma  (initially  sky  hnt  later  personified  as  water),  Varna  (god  ol 
death),  and  Frithv  i  or  Oharati  (earth),  also  retain  eonsidc’iahle  sig- 
nifieanee  in  religions  ceremonies. 

The  Sakti,  or  “personified  creative  energy,  of  each  ol  the 
gods  of  the  Trinmrti  is  represented  as  his  consort.  The  consort  ol 
Brahma  is  Sarawati,  goddess  of  learning  and  of  all  creative  arts. 
N’ishnn  s  consort,  Radha  or  Lak.shmi,  is  widely  worshiped  as  the 
goddc'ss  of  prosi)erity.  Siva  s  consort  is  varionsK’  known  as  Par- 
vati,  (iauri,  Uma,  Kali,  Durga,  Devi,  and  Bhavani.  This  goddess, 
who  is  also  primarily  identified  with  the  divine  mother,  has  dilJer- 
ent  (pialities,  depending  on  the  aspect  under  which  she  is  rep¬ 
resented.  (hmri,  Uma,  and  Parvati  are  the  most  pleasant  and  be¬ 
nevolent.  Dnrga  is  represented  as  a  heroic  fighting  goddess  and  is 
also  “the  inaccessible  one,”  tutelary  of  village  curers  and  miracle 
workers.  Kali  is  bloodthirsty.  As  Bhavani,  she  was  worshiped  by  a 
notorious  secret  cult,  the  Thugs,  who  practiced  ritual  strangula¬ 
tion  in  her  name  until  they  were  suppressed  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

In  some  Hindu  sects  the  creative  union  of  the  male  and 
female  principles  is  regarded  as  the  cosmic  force  behind  life. 
Often  represented  as  the  lingam,  the  stylized  phallus,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  yoni,  the  stylized  vagina,  this  union  is  particularly 
associated  with  the  god  Siva  in  Southern  India. 

A  large  part  of  the  actual  folk  ritual  and  worship  in  the  village 
concerns  deities  whose  names  are  unknown  in  the  classical  panth¬ 
eon.  rhe  village  godlings  svinbolize  the  grim  problems  and 
realitit's  of  village  life:  famine  and  disease,  flood  and  drought, 
birth  and  death.  Most  villages  have  a  guardian  godling,  who  gives 
protection  against  such  setbacks  as  epidemics  and  cattle  diseases. 
Many  of  them  are  female  and  are  the  patronesses  or  personifica¬ 
tions  of  specific  illne.s.se.s.  Female  godlings  are  usually  addressed 
as  “VIother”  and  males  as  “Grandfather.”  Kali  and  Hannman  are 
often  adopted  as  the  special  patrons  of  a  village. 
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Many  of  tlu‘  sliriiuvs  for  worsliip  in  tlu‘  countr\  sidt'  an* 
nunnorials  to  doifii'd  or  staniilcifit'd  human  l)(*in,ns  who  are  Ih'- 
lie\  (‘d  to  ha\  t*  had  some  extraordijuiry  powers  for  good  or  evil  in 
life.  In  soint'  eases  tlie  original  reasons  for  the  lieifieation  may 
Iiave  been  forgotten,  l)nt  worship  is  eontinned  generation  after 
generation  heeanse  “it  is  tlu*  eustom.  There  are  shrines  of  holy 
men,  sages,  suttet's  (women  who  immolattal  thmnsc'lves  on  tlu'ir 
hnsi)ands  funeral  p\  res),  and  saintly  or  notorious  rnlers.  Offer¬ 
ings  at  these  shrines  eonsist  of  anything  tlie  indis  idnal  is  belies  ed 
to  have  appreeiaterl  in  life. 

There  is  also  a  belief  in  ghosts  who  mnst  be  propitiated  or 
exoj'eised  l)y  speeial  ladigioiis  praetitiomns.  I'be  gbosts  are  ])e- 
liev  t'd  to  haunt  the  plaees  w  here  thev  met  tlu'ir  deaths  and,  env  i¬ 
ous  of  tlu'  liv  ing,  to  tronbh'  them  in  various  ways.  They  are  the 
spirits  of  persons  who  met  a  violent  or  vmtimelv  tmd — baehelors 
who  di('d  without  a  son  to  perform  rites  for  tlu‘ir  restless  spirits, 
women  who  died  in  ehildl)irth  or  while  pregnant,  suieidcw,  orv  ie- 
tims  of  accident  and  murder. 


Sectarianism 

large  number  of  sects  and  cults  lay  an  e([ual  claim  to  Hindu 
orthodo.xy.  The  sectarian  tendencies  have  ariscm  from  three  or 
four  principal  doctrinc^s  rcdating  to  the  nature  and  identity  of  the' 
godhead.  One  such  doctrine  is  basc'cl  on  the*  worship  of  .Siva  as  the 
suprc’ine  deity  and  is  called  Saivism. 

Ill  kc’e[)ing  with  the  impersonal,  ascetic  nature  of  Siva, 
Saivism  generally  stresses  jnana-inai  f'a,  the  metaphysical  path  of 
religious  salvation  through  knovvic*clge.  It  developc'd  mainly  in 
the  south  during  the  early  centuric's  of  the  C’hristian  Era.  One*  of 
the  more  important  sc*ct,s  in  the  Saivite  tradition  is  that  of  the  Ein- 
gayats,  located  mainly  in  the*  Kannada-speaking  area  of  prc'sent- 
clay  Karnataka.  There  are  over  1  million  Lingayats  in  that  area  (sc*c“ 
fig.  1). 

A  second  major  sect,  based  on  the  worship  of  Vishnu,  is 
called  V'aishnavism.  The  concc'pt  of  the  human  incarnations  of 
V  ishnu,  particularly  of  Rama  and  Krishna,  is  the  central  doctrine 
of  this  tradition. 

The  third  is  Saktisin,  which  clc*rives  from  the  worship  of  the* 
divine  “energy  ”  known  as  Sakti,  the  female  aspect  of  Brahma,  the 
creator.  Most  Saktas  belong  to  the  so-called  right-hand  sect,  look 
upon  the  Puranas  as  their  principal  scriptures,  and  worship  the* 
divine  mother.  The  philo.sophical  approach  to  the  goddess  as  the 
benevolent  repository  of  the  energy  of  nature  predominates. 
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Some  Saktas  practice  yoga  as  a  means  ot  acliieving  mystic  union 
with  the  cosmic  soul  through  breath  control. 

A  minority  of  the  Saktas  belong  to  the  so-called  left-hand 
sect,  often  called  Tantrism.  They  believe  that  progress  toward  th.e 
Brahman  is  achieved  not  by  self-restraint  but  by  sensation  and 
passion.  They  exalt  creative  energy  symbolized  by  the  union  of 
male  and  female;  their  practices  are  orgiastic  and  secretive. 

The  Smartars,  who  are  for  the  most  part  Brahmans  of  South¬ 
ern  and  central  India,  constitute  the  fourth  major  sect,  which  em¬ 
phasizes  the  authority  of  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  sacred  law 
rather  than  the  “revealed”  scriptures.  The  Smartars  worship  Siva, 
Vishnu,  Sakti,  Surya,  and  Ganesha,  but  they  may  choose  only  one 
of  them  as  their  personal  god.  Most  Smartars  appear  to  prefer 
Siva. 

At  the  highest  intellectual  level,  Hindus  have  little  concern 
for  sectarian  distinctions  and  see  the  gods  as  merely  partial  under¬ 
standings  of  or  emanations  from  the  Brahman.  The  average  vil¬ 
lager  worships  Vishnu,  Siva,  Sakti,  and  other  gods  as  need  or  cus¬ 
tom  dictates,  without  any  sense  of  mutual  exclusiveness. 


Asceticism  and  Monasticism 

The  tradition  of  Hindu  ascetism  is  older  than  the  Vedic  trad¬ 
ition  and  is  rooted  in  the  idea  that  control  of  the  mind  and  body  is 
essential  to  the  attainment  of  spiritual  realization  or  of  super¬ 
natural  power. 

Every  Hindu  is  expected,  according  to  the  ideal  scheme  of 
the  four  ashramas  (stages  of  life),  to  spend  the  third  period  of  his 
earthly  existence  in  retirement  practicing  austerity  and  detach¬ 
ment.  Ideally,  in  the  fourth  stage  he  retires  further,  seeking 
spiritual  salvation  in  a.sceticism.  The  Hindu  tradition  holds  that 
every  person  must  marry  and  raise  a  family,  but  it  recognizes  that 
exceptional  individuals  may  telescope  the  four  ashramas  and  pass 
fiom  youth  directly  into  ascetic  or  monastic  life.  The  sadhu  (holy 
man)  who  leads  the  ascetic  life  is  so  familiar  in  India  that  misfits, 
vagrants,  psychotics,  and  even  criminals  have  often  adopted  the 
guise  of  sadhus.  Historically,  spies  often  traveled  as  sadhus  into 
enemy  kingdoms.  Almost  all  sects  have  been  founded  by  an  asce¬ 
tic  (sannyasi). 

The  great  majority  of  sadhus  are  members  of  monastic  orders 
into  which  they  have  been  initiated  through  appropriate  cere¬ 
monies.  A  part  of  these  rites  includes  a  symbolic  death  and  re¬ 
birth,  the  novice  taking  a  new  name  and  carrying  out  his  own  fu¬ 
neral  observances.  The  sadhu  is  attached  to  a  personal  guru  (see 
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(Glossary)  and  ol)sor\  t‘s  th(‘  ('xternal  and  internal  discipline  of  his 
order. 

Each  of  the  nearly  100  monastic  orders  maintains  at  least  one 
and  often  scores  oi  niatlis  (monasteries)  to  which  the  sadhus  are  at¬ 
tached.  The  sadhns  generally  follow  a  routine  that  includes  little 
sleep,  a  minimum  of  food  (often  only  one  meal  a  day),  and  eonsid- 
erahle  time  devoted  to  spiritual  disciplines  and  religions  devo¬ 
tions.  They  spend  much  of  their  time  on  the  road  visiting  holy 
sites  and  pilgrimage  centers  or  practicing  special  disciplines  of 
yoga  in  a  jungle  or  mountain  retreat. 

A  math  generally  consists  of  a  collection  ofhnildings  and  huts 
clustered  around  a  temple  dedicated  to  its  special  deity.  It  is  fi¬ 
nancially  supported  hy  pious  Hindus.  The  larger  generally 

have  an  additional  source  of  revenue  in  landed  estates  or 
moneylending  activities.  A  mahant  (spiritual  head)  runs  the 
monastery. 


Religious  Specialists 

Each  priest  is  permitted  to  interpret  religious  principles  and 
carry  out  ritual  practices  without  check  from  established  sacer¬ 
dotal  authority.  Brahmans  who  wish  to  become  religious  special¬ 
ists  are  trained  formally  in  Brahmanic  schools  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion  or  informally  in  the  family,  learning  from  their  elders.  The 
basic  distinction  is  between  temple  priests  and  domestic  priests. 

The  primary  center  of  worship  is  the  home,  and  it  is  custom¬ 
ary  for  each  upper  caste  family  to  have  a  domestic  priest  who  con¬ 
ducts  regular  ceremonies  and  another  who  is  summoned  to  the 
house  for  sacramental  rites  connected  with  the  life  crises  of  birth, 
initiation,  marriage,  and  death.  In  lower  caste  households  the 
majority  of  festival,  propitiatory,  and  ritual  functions  are  carried 
out  by  the  women  on  a  family  basis  without  benefit  of  a  priestly  in  - 
termediary  or  are  conducted  by  non-Brahman  practitioners. 

Temple  priests  care  for  the  temples  or  shrines  and  collect 
money  in  the  name  of  the  deity.  Usually  they  anoint  the  wor¬ 
shiper  by  applying  a  mark  to  his  forehead;  the  substance,  color,  or 
design  depends  upon  the  deity  w'orshiped.  Generally,  they  are 
not  as  highly  respected  as  domestic  priests. 

The  guru,  or  spiritual  preceptor,  is  highly  respected.  He 
usualK'  has  a  tie  w  ith  a  circh*  of  upper  caste  families  who  seek  his 
advice  whenever  they  are  in  trouble  or  must  make  a  momentous 
decision.  The  guru  may  gather  around  him  a  group  of  disciples  he 
teaches  and  guides  in  tlu'  way  of  spiritual  growth. 

Other  religious  spi-cialists  include  thejoshi  (astrologer),  who 
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is  consulted  by  persons  wishing  to  know  their  horoscopes  or  prop¬ 
itious  dates.  A  patra  (kind  of  almanac)  is  pul)lished  annually.  It  is 
on  the  l)asi.s  of  this  almanac,  or  divination,  that  the  joshi  advises 
villagers  when  eclipst's  may  he  expected,  when  a  festival  should 
be  celebrated,  and  on  other  matters  of  calendrical  importance. 

The  exorcist,  usually  of  low  caste,  is  supposed  to  have  great 
curative  powers.  He  is  called  upon  to  exorcise  the  ghosts  or  the 
evil  eye  responsible  for  troublesome  matters,  such  as  disease, 
barrenness,  deformity,  insanity,  or  eccentric  social  behavior. 
There  are  special  priests  who  officiate  at  certain  death  ceremo¬ 
nials  and  receive  alms  in  the  name  of  the  deceased.  Other  special¬ 
ists  may  serve  as  religious  functionaries  or  purvey  sacred  Ganges 
water. 

At  the  larger  pilgrimage  centers  there  are  special  hereditary 
priests  known  as  Panda  (shrine)  Brahmans,  who,  besides  officiat¬ 
ing  at  various  rites,  act  as  a  kind  of  tourist  guide.  They  have  map¬ 
ped  all  India  into  spheres  of  influence,  and  each  Panda  Brahman 
family  claims  jurisdiction  over  pilgrims  from  its  particular  region. 


Ceremonial  Observances 
Domestic  and  Temple  Ritual 

The  common  Hindu  ceremony  is  the  yajna,the  ritual  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  gods  and  invocation  of  their  blessings.  The  yajna  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  recitation  of  sacred  texts  and  involves  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  food  and  other  substances  pleasing  to  the  god.  Domestic 
ceremonies  differ  according  to  their  specific  purpose,  but  there 
are  some  invariable  elements.  One  is  the  offering  of  ghee 
(clarified  butter),  incense,  wood,  or  grain  thrown  into  the  fire.  In 
ordinary  ceremonies  the  fire  is  only  a  piece  of  smoldering  cow 
dung.  Each  deity  appropriate  to  the  occasion  is  worshiped  in  turn 
by  bathing  the  image  of  the  deity  and  offering  it  flowers,  incense, 
a  map,  and  food. 

The  worshiper,  or  the  person  on  whose  behalf  a  yajna  is 
being  conducted,  must  always  purify  himself  for  the  occasion  by 
bathing  and  fasting  during  the  hours  preceding  the  ceremony.  He 
carries  out  other  ritual  actions  symbolic  of  purification  and  con¬ 
secration.  At  the  end  of  the  ceremony  the  Brahman  is  always 
given  dakshina  (payment),  and  prasad  (sanctified  food)  is  distri¬ 
buted  to  all  the  onlookers. 

The  Hindu  temple  is  not  regarded  as  a  place  for  communal 
worship  but  as  the  abode  of  a  deity.  The  devotee  enters  the  tem¬ 
ple  for  darshana  (a  view  of  the  deity  or  a  respected  individual  that 
confers  spiritual  strength  and  blessing)  and  to  make  an  offering.  A 
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typical  village  contains  at  least  one  small  temple.  In  many  cases 
the  community  celebrates  an  annual  temple  festival  in  which  the 
resident  god  is  entertained,  carried  in  procession,  and  offered 
elaborate  gifts  and  feasts.  The  temple  may  be  one  of  the  foci  of 
community  religious  life,  but  it  is  .seldom  the  chief  one.  It  is  the 
family  and  the  home  that  dominate  in  the  Hindu  villager’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  gods  and  the  supernatural  forces.  Religious  singing  has 
long  been  important  in  Hindu  religious  life,  and  devotional  songs 
are  very  popular  among  village  men  and  women. 


Daily  Worship 

Orthodox  Hinduism  recognizes  five  daily  sacrificial  obliga¬ 
tions  on  behalf  of  gods,  the  ancestors,  the  ancient  sages,  guests, 
and  animals.  The  exact  form  of  daily  worship  differs  greatly  among 
regions,  villages,  and  individuals.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
the  women  of  the  family  draw  ceremonial  designs  on  the  floor 
each  morning  using  rice  flour  or  chalk  and  carry  out  simple  offer¬ 
ings.  A  little  ghee  is  sprinkled  with  some  wood  or  incense  on  a 
burning  ember  as  a  sacred  fire  offering.  Another  common  daily 
rite,  which  may  take  only  a  few  seconds,  consists  in  offering  a  little 
water  to  the  ancestors  at  the  time  of  the  noon  bath.  This  fulfills  the 
first  two  daily  sacrificial  obligations.  The  third,  accorded  to  the 
sages,  is  accomplished  by  reading  or  listening  to  some  passages 
from  religious  literature. 

The  last  two  daily  obligations  are  honored  by  almost  all  Hin¬ 
dus.  Even  the  poorest  families,  before  cooking  each  meal,  try  to 
set  aside  a  handful  of  grain  to  be  given  to  beggars  and  other  needy 
persons.  The  hospitality  of  Hindus  may  be  traced  to  their  idea 
that  any  guest  may  be  a  god.  The  final  daily  offering  to  animals 
may  be  easily  accomplished  by  giving  a  little  food  to  the  family 
cow  or  dog.  Pious  Hindus  make  special  efforts  to  feed  monkeys  or 
other  animals. 


Life-Cycle  Ceremonies 

The  samskaras  (life-cycle  ceremonies)  mark  the  important 
stages  of  growth  in  the  individual’s  life  from  conception  to  death 
and  beyond.  They  have  as  much  social  as  religious  significance, 
and  even  one  who  is  not  meticulous  about  home  or  temple  wor¬ 
ship  will  observe  these  ceremonies  on  which  his  status  as  a  Hindu 
and  member  of  his  caste  depends.  These  rites  are  performed  in 
the  home  by  a  priest  retained  by  the  family. 

The  birth  ceremonies,  six  and  12  days  after  birth,  ensure 
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purifkiitioii  from  the  state  of  ritual  impurity  caused  by  tile  birth 
process.  Ceremonies,  couducterl  by  tlie  women  of  the  family,  are 
held  to  name  the  baby  and  to  mark  the  first  feeding  of  cereal  food, 
haircutting,  and  ear  piercing.  The  family  is  usually  more  careful  to 
observe  childhood  ceremonies  for  sons  than  for  daughters. 

The  Upanayana  is  the  satmhara  that  endows  the  young  man 
of  one  of  the  first  three  classes  of  the  varna  system  of  caste — the 
so-called  twice-born  castes — with  adult  religious  responsibilities. 
He  is  invested  at  this  time  with  the  sacred  thread  that  symbolizes 
his  ceremonial  rebirth.  In  orthodo.x  families  a  boy  is  given  his  sa¬ 
cred  thread  between  the  ages  of  six  and  11.  Elsewhere,  he  may  re¬ 
ceive  it  later  as  a  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  A  priest  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  this  ceremony.  Usually  the  family  guru  officiates. 

The  most  elaborate  sainskara  is  that  oi'  vivah  (marriage).  Its 
complicated  and  expensive  rituals  may  extend  through  many  days 
(see  Marriage,  ch.  5). 

Death,  like  birth,  is  considered  defiling,  and  the  departed 
spirit  must,  like  the  newborn  child,  be  purified  through  approp¬ 
riate  ceremonies.  Cremation  is  the  Hindu  ideal,  but  probably  30 
percent  of  all  Hindu  dead  are  disposed  of  otherwise.  Small  babies 
and  members  of  many  monastic  orders  and  religious  sects  are 
buried. 

The  death  ceremonies  also  have  the  purpose  of  propitiating 
the  soul  of  the  deceased  so  that  it  will  not  linger  in  the  vicinity  and 
will  pass  from  the  realm  of  Yama,  god  of  death,  to  the  heaven  of 
the  ancestors.  It  is  believed  that  the  soul,  or  various  aspects  of  it, 
may  simultaneously  haunt  the  neighborhood  as  a  ghost,  journey 
to  the  realm  of  the  ancestors,  and  be  reincarnated  in  another 
being. 


Pilgrimages  and  Religious  Fairs 

The  custom  of  pilgrimages  and  visits  to  holy  places  is  also  im¬ 
portant.  Except  for  such  trips,  millions  of  peasants  have  scarcely 
stirred  out  of  the  village  where  they  live.  For  purposes  of  pilgrim¬ 
age,  many  Hindus  travel  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country. 

Religious  bathing  is  a  custom  of  central  importance  in  Hin¬ 
duism,  and  pilgrimage  to  a  bathing  place  is  frequent.  Running 
water  is  revered  as  an  agent,  real  or  symbolic,  of  purification.  Or¬ 
thodox  Hindus  consider  it  impo.>sible  for  running  water  to  be  pol¬ 
luted.  Thus,  when  a  person  bathes  in  stagnant  water  or  in  water 
drawn  from  a  well,  he  always  pours  it  over  himself,  so  that  it  simu¬ 
lates  a  flowing  stream.  The  Ganges  River  is  most  important  for  re¬ 
ligious  bathing  and  is  deified  as  Mother  Ganges  in  the  Hindu 
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pantheon.  Hiindrecl.s  of  temples  and  their  associated  bathing  sites 
are  located  along  the  Ganges.  Most  other  rivers  are  regarded  as 
projections  of  the  Ganges  and  are  also  held  to  be  sacred.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  are  many  wells  and  tanks,  usually  associated  with  a 
temple,  whose  waters  are  considered  spiritually  potent. 

Benares  (Varanasi)  holds  a  unique  place  as  a  pilgrimage 
center.  It  is  the  location  of  a  famous  temple  to  Siva  as  Vishvanath 
(Lord  of  the  World)  and  is  especially  important  because  of  the 
Hindu  legend  that  salvation  is  assured  to  anyone  who  dies  near 
the  (ianges  at  Benares.  Thus,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  aged  per¬ 
sons  come  every  year  to  Benares — .some  only  a  few  hours  from 
death  and  some  to  spend  the  remaining  years  of  their  lives  in  the 
holy  center. 

Allahabad,  up  the  Ganges  from  Benares  and  located  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ganges  anu  Yamuna  (Jumna)  rivers,  is  still  known 
to  the  devout  by  its  ancient  Hindu  name,  Prayag.  The  confluence 
of  these  rivers  is  a  particularly  auspicious  place  for  bathing.  It  is  at 
this  spot  that  Gandhi’s  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  Ganges.  Still 
farther  up  the  Ganges,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  is  Hardwar, 
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liere,  it  is  helicN  t‘cl,  Sivacauj;ht  the  gleaminji  waters  on  his  l)r()w 
to  break  their  tall. 

Mathura  and  Brindaban.  associated  with  the  legends  of 
Krishna,  are  pilgrimage  centers,  as  is  Ayodhya,  the  capital  of 
Rama’s  kingdom.  At  (iaya  in  Bihar  special  priests  perform  the 
final  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  pilgrims’  deceased  ancestors. 

Today,  trains  speed  men  and  women  to  distant  pilgrimage 
sites.  When  the  temple  or  bathing  place  is  not  so  far,  a  number  of 
women  may  travel  on  foot  with  one  or  two  men  to  escort  them. 
Women  go  on  pilgrimages  in  order  to  fulfill  vows  made  when  a 
family  member  was  ill,  to  ask  the  god  to  bless  them  with  a  son,  to 
have  an  afflicting  malevolent  spirit  exorcised,  or  simply  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  piety.  Those  who  visit  more  distant  places  are  usually 
widows  and  older  women.  Many  pilgrim  homes  or  shelters  are 
built  by  well-to-do  individuals  as  acts  of  religious  merit. 

The  niela  (religious  fair)  has  been  described  as  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  a  country  fair  and  a  revival  meeting.  Held  at  pilgrimage 
sites,  inelas  play  an  important  role  in  both  the  religious  and  the  so¬ 
cial  life  of  Indians.  The  biggest  and  most  important  mela,  the 
Kumbh  Mela,  is  held  once  every  third  year  in  one  of  four  cities: 
Allahabad,  Nadik,  Ujjain,  and  Hardwar.  Of  several  myths  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  origin  of  this  festival,  the  most  familiar  is  the  com¬ 
memoration  of  a  battle  between  the  gods  and  the  demons  over  a 
pitcher  filled  with  the  ambrosia  of  immortality.  After  12  days  of 
fighting,  Vishnu  appeared  on  his  bird-vehicle  and  rescued  the 
pitcher.  During  his  subsequent  flight,  drops  of  the  precious  liq¬ 
uid  fell  in  four  spots,  the  four  cities  of  the  Kumbh  Mela. 


Hinduism  in  Transition 

The  government’s  policies  of  secularism,  planned  economic 
development,  and  national  integration  are  attempting  to  change 
the  patterns  and  practices  of  traditional  Hinduism.  An  increasing 
number  of  educated  persons  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas  (jues- 
tion  the  innumerable  prescriptions  of  custom  and  the  ethics  of 
caste  associated  with  Hinduism.  They  criticize  especially  the 
elaborate  and  expensive  saimkaras  that  are  important  causes  of 
rural  indebtedness.  Among  some  members  of  the  upper  castes, 
orthodox  beliefs  and  practices  are  being  moderated  by  education 
and  social  reformist  ideals.  C'onversely,  many  lower  castes  (or 
jatis — see  Glossary)  are  attempting  in  traditional  Indian  fashion  to 
secure  for  themselves  the  syinlMils  of  prestige  and  status  tradition¬ 
ally  asscx^iated  with  Brahminical  orthodoxy  (see  Caste  in  Opera¬ 
tion,  ch.  5).  Thus,  they  change  their  names  and  discover  a  fic- 
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tioiial  Brahinaii  ancestor  or  identify  their  local  or  caste  deities 
with  oin'  or  another  of  the  Brahininical  gods.  Some  nntonchahles 
art*  insisting  on  the  right  to  enter  Brahininical  temples  from  which 
they  have  always  iieen  excluded.  In  this  way,  some  of  the  forms 
and  values  being  discartled  at  one  end  of  the  social  scale  are  being 
re\  ived  at  the  other. 

The  various  modern  reform  movements  that  have  sprung  np, 
partially  as  a  response  to  Western  impact  during  the  course  of  the 
past  century,  have  exerted  a  strong  impetus  for  religious  change. 
The  first  of  these,  the  Brahmo  Samaj  (Divine  Society),  was 
founded  in  1828  by  Ram  Mohan  Roy,  a  Bengali  Brahman  strongly 
influenced  by  his  study  of  Buddhism,  Zoroastrianism,  Christian- 
it\ ,  and  Islam.  He  denounced  polytheism  and  idolatry  and  insti¬ 
tuted  for  the  first  time  in  Hindu  worship  a  congregational  service 
with  hv'inns,  sermons,  and  .scriptural  reading.  As  a  strong  advo¬ 
cate  of  social  reform,  he  favored  widow  remarriage,  opposed  child 
marriage,  and  contributed  to  the  official  outlawing  of  suttee.  The 
Brahmo  Samaj  appealed  to  Western-educated  intellectuals  and 
influenced  leaders  of  the  Bengali  cultural  renaissance  of  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  but  it  never  became 
popular. 

A  reform  st'ct  that  has  had  greater  success  is  the  Arya  Samaj 
(Aryan  Society),  founded  in  1875  by  Dayananda  Saraswati  as  a 
“back  to  the  Vedas”  revivalist  movement.  It  has  a  puritani(?al, 
anti-Western,  and  nationalist  orientation  and  claims  to  find  in  the 
religion  of  the  Vedas  a  pure  monotheism,  untainted  by  idolatry  or 
superstition,  and  a  purely  functional  organization  of  society  into 
the  four  varnas  with  none  of  the  objectionable  features  of  the 
modern  caste  system. 

The  Arya  Samajists  are  generally  found  in  the  northwestern 
region.  They  engage  in  educational  and  philanthropic  activities 
and  have  an  active  missionary  body  that  tries  to  bring  back  to  Hin¬ 
duism  those  who  have  left  the  fold  through  conversion  to  Islam  or 
('hristianity.  In  the  villages  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
many  social  and  religious  changes,  such  as  decline  in  temple  at¬ 
tendance,  abbreviation  of  ceremonies,  rise  in  the  age  of  marriage, 
and  improved  position  of  women,  are  attributed  to  Arya  Samaj  in¬ 
fluence,  even  in  places  where  the  movement  as  an  organized  sect 
has  been  reabsorbed  into  the  main  body  of  Hinduism.  Its  influ¬ 
ence  has  helped  to  lower  the  barriers  of  untouchability.  In  the 
south  it  has  served  more  as  a  rallying  standard  against  Muslims 
than  as  a  force  for  religious  reform. 

One  of  the  greatest  reform  leaders  was  Gandhi,  almost  uni¬ 
versally  known  as  Mahatma  (the  Great  Soul).  He  worked  to  lead 
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liuli.ui  woiiK'ii  out  ot  piinlali,  to  destroy  castt'  harriors,  aiul  to  ole- 
\at(‘  tlio  po^.itioii  o(  the  iintoii(-lial)l(‘.s,  whom  he  called  harijans 
a  hildreii  ol  ( ioil). 

A  more  theological  or  mxstieal  approach  was  taken  hy 
Kamakrislma  ( 1S.A4-S(i).  II  is  doctrine  was  a  popularization  ot  the 
tenets  of  ShankaiAan  N'c'danta,  thc‘  mystical  path  to  nltimate  real- 
it\  He  attmapted  to  make  traditional  Hinduism  a  universal  and 
practical  faith  that  could  eomhine  speenlation  with  active  social 
and  educational  work.  His  disciple,  Swami  V^ivekanancla,  propa- 
Hated  his  message-  in  India  and  earric'd  it  to  the  Wc'st  as  well,  es¬ 
tablishing  the  Hama  Krishna  Mission  centers  and  a  monastic 
orclc-r. 


The  Great  Reforms 

At  various  times  religious  .sages  have  proposed  original  paths 
to  saK  ation  while  remaining  within  the  spiritual  universe  and  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  spiritual  concerns  of  traditional  South  Asian  reli¬ 
gion.  In  two  such  cases,  these  teachings  have  formed  the  basis  of 
monastic  orders  and  la>  communities  that  continue  to  e.xert  influ¬ 
ence  in  India  today.  In  the  ca,se  of  Jainism,  both  the  adherents  and 
the  teachings  have  remained  limited  to  the  territory  of  modern 
India.  In  the  case  of  Buddhism,  however,  the  teachings,  often  in 
greatly  altered  form,  became  the  basis  of  religious  movements 
that  swept  across  muck'  of  Asia  and  took  hold  in  countries  is  dis¬ 
tant  and  diverse  as  Thailand  and  Japan,  while  essentially  dying 
out  in  the  native  country  of  the  founder. 


Buddhism 

Buddhism  was  developed  by  Sicldhartha  CTantama,  known  as 
the  Buddha  (Enlightened  One),  in  the  late  sixth  century  B.C.  as 
one  of  several  attempts  at  reformation  of  the  Hinduism  of  the  day. 
It  grew  rapidly  in  popularity.  After  the  founder’s  death,  a  number 
of  conflicting  .schools  of  thought  concerning  his  teachings  de¬ 
veloped.  Two  of  them  evolved  into  the  Theravada  Buddhism  of 
Sri  Lanka  and  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Mahay^ana  Buddhism  of 
Tibet  and  East  Asia. 

The  original  doctrines  of  the  Buddha  constituted  a  protest 
against  the  authority  of  the  Vedas,  the  caste  system,  popular 
superstitions,  and  Brahman  supremacy.  The  Buddha  enunciated 
the  insights  he  gained  through  lengthy  meditation  and  ultimate 
enlightenment  as  th'*  Four  Noble  Truths  that  he  believed 
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f‘\plaiiu‘(l  tlif  mystery  of  human  existence. 

The  first  Noble  Truth  is  that  all  life  is  sorrow.  Second,  all  sor¬ 
row  arises  from  desire  for  and  attachment  to  earthly  persons  or 
objects  that  can  be  destroyed  or  lost.  Third,  cessation  of  desire 
and  attachment  brings  ce.s.sation  of  sorrow.  Finally,  this  cessation 
can  be  achieved  through  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path,  also  known  as 
the  Middle  Way.  This  system  of  spiritual  discipline  steers  a  mid- 
dk‘  course  between  the  extreme  asceticism  and  mortification  of 
the  flesh  taught  by  some  sages,  and  the  enjoyment  of  distracting 
sensual  pleasure.  The  Buddha  held  that  salvation  and  the  release 
from  the  cycle  of  rebirth  come  not  from  faith,  works,  or  rituals  but 
from  correct  knowledge.  He  completely  rejected  Hinduism’s  em¬ 
phasis  on  priestly  ritual.  The  Buddha  refused  to  address  himself 
to  the  question  of  the  existence  of  deities,  believing  them  irrelev¬ 
ant  to  the  truth  of  his  system.  After  spending  a  lifetime  on  earth 
teaching  his  message  to  suffering  humanity,  the  Buddha  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  gone  to  the  state  of  bliss  to  which  only  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  souls  may  aspire. 

Although  Buddhism  is  no  longer  a  leading  religious  force  in 
India,  the  impression  it  has  made  on  Indian  culture  is  profound. 
Many  of  the  greatest  ancient  literary  and  artistic  masterjiieces 
were  of  Buddhist  inspiration.  The  Buddhist  Wheel  of  Law  (d/iur- 
niachakra)  is  found  on  the  Indian  flag,  and  the  national  emblem  is 
the  “lion  capital”  of  the  Buddhist  emperor  Asoka.  The  religion 
continues  to  be  an  important  cultural  bond  between  India  and  its 
neighbors. 

As  practiced  today  in  West  Bengal,  Kashmir,  and  Assam, 
Buddhism  does  not  re.semble  the  original  doctrines.  It  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Tantric  ritual  (associated  with  the  Hindu  Sakti  cults), 
magic,  and  popular  accretion.  Since  Buddhism  lacks  the  doctrinal 
exclusivity  of  the  imported  religions,  such  as  Christianity  and 
Islam,  its  converts  tend  to  relapse  into  the  practice  of  popular 
Hinduism. 

Buddhism  is  also  practiced  by  small  groups  in  Ladakh,  the 
border  regions  of  Uttar  Pradesh,  the  Darjeeling  region  of  West 
Bengal,  and  Aruuachal  Pradesh.  In  these  areas  one  finds  prayer 
wheels,  village  gates,  and  monasteries  in  the  Buddhist  tradition. 
Religious  practice  is  usually  mixed  with  Hindu  ritual,  magic,  and 
popular  beliefs. 

Since  independence  the  number  of  nominal  adherents  to 
Buddhism  has  significantly  increased.  Conversion  to  Buddhism 
has  been  used  by  some  untouchables  to  escape  the  disabilities  of 
their  inferior  status.  In  1956,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  B.R. 
Ambedkar,  an  untouchable,  a  former  cabinet  member,  and  pres- 
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idcMit  of  tiu-  All-fiulia  Sclu*(lult'(l  Caistes  Federation,  200, ()()()  nn- 
toneliahles  adopted  Buddhism  en  masse.  In  1958  another  mass 
eonversion  took  plaee  in  .Maharashtra;  as  a  result  this  state  listed 
over  2.8  million  Buddhists  in  1961,  out  of  an  Indian  total  of  nearly 
3.3  million.  In  late  1968  some  2  million  former  imtonchahles  w  ere 
counted  as  Buddhists.  The  actual  change  in  religions  profession  of 
tliese  converts  is  t'phemeral,  and  they  soon  relapse  into  Hindu 
practices.  Their  conversion  is  generally  regarded  as  a  show  of 
political  solidarity  rather  than  the  prelude  to  the  formation  of  a 
new  community  based  on  the  Buddhist  religion. 


jainism 

Jainism  was  founded  by  Mahavira  (the  Great  Hero),  the  son 
of  a  king  of  Bihar  and  a  contemporary  of  the  Buddha,  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  as  an  anti-Brahman  reform  movement.  Historically, 
it  has  many  parallels  with  Buddhism.  They  sprang  up  contem¬ 
poraneously  as  protests  against  the  caste  system  and  the  claim  of 
the  Brahman  priests  to  spiritual  supremacy.  Both  were  originalK 
monastic  orders.  Like  the  Buddha,  Mahavira  belonged  to  one  of 
the  warrior  and  ruler  castes  vying  with  the  Brahmans  for  spiritual, 
social,  and  political  hegemony.  They  both  accepted  the  basic 
Hindu  assumptions  ofkarma,  transmigration,  and  the  desirability 
of  escaping  rebirth  and  rejected  the  monistic  /absolute  rep¬ 
resented  by  Brahman. 

While  Buddha  rejected  extreme  asceticism  as  a  means  of  sal¬ 
vation,  Mahavira  advocated  self-mortification  to  the  ultimate  de¬ 
gree.  According  to  his  belief,  it  was  only  through  rigid  control  of 
the  mind  and  passion  that  nirvana  could  be  attained.  After  many 
years  of  severe  austerity,  Mahavira  achieved  nirvana  and  hence¬ 
forth  became  a  Jina  (victor  or  .savior).  He  and  other  Jinas  are  re¬ 
vert'd  as  deities. 

The  Jains  believe  in  the  existence  of  many  deities,  many  of 
whom  are  the  same  as  Hindu  deities.  These  beings  can  bestow 
favors  upon  individuals  but  cannot  help  in  the  search  for  salv  ation 
because  they,  too,  are  subject  to  rebirth.  Only  through  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  Jinas  can  salvation  be  achieved. 

Jainism  remains  an  essentially  monastic  religion.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  discipline  and  austerity  is  especially  emphasized,  and  the 
rule  of  monastic  life  includes  the  Five  Great  Vows  of  nonviolence 
or  noninjury  to  animals  (ahimsa),  truthfulness,  renunciation  of  all 
forms  of  greed,  abstention  from  all  sexual  pleasure,  and  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  all  attachments.  The  concept  of  ahimsa  has  had  an  impor¬ 
tant  influence  on  all  Hindus,  as  well  as  Jains.  Fasting  is  important 
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and  has  In-tMi  dt'Nadoped  to  a  tine  art  tliron^li  inetliods  ol  jj;radnall\ 
rednein^  the  daily  Food  intake.  Jainism  also  recognizes  Fastinji;  to 
the  death  as  meritorious  in  certain  circumstances.  Roots,  honey, 
and  spirits  are  Forhidden  to  Jains,  nor  may  they  eat  atU-r  dusk.  He- 
\  erence  oFthe  Jinas  is  carried  out  in  heautiFnl  temples. 

Tlu'  Fundamental  principle  oFnoninjnry  to  livinji  heinjis  is  re- 
(jiiirt'd  oFthe  laity  as  well  as  oFthe  monks  and  has  ettectiv  eK  lim¬ 
ited  the  occupations  open  to  Jains,  most  oF  whom  work  in  hank¬ 
ing,  hnsiness,  and  the  professions;  ironically,  this  restriction  lias 
thus  proved  economically  proFitahle  tor  a  supposctlly  ascetic  com- 
mnnity.  Other  restrictions,  such  as  the  injunctions  against  gambl¬ 
ing,  meat  eating,  drinking,  adultery,  and  debauchery,  have 
earned  tor  the  Jains  a  high  degree  oF social  respect.  It  is  said  that 
one  rarely  hears  oF a  criminal  Jain.  The  Jain  regional  monopoly  oF 
moneylending,  however,  has  brought  them  considerable  un¬ 
popularity  in  some  areas. 

The  Jains  are  concentrated  chiefly  on  the  west  coast,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Bombay  area.  Their  community  is  viable  because  of 
their  economic  success  and  tendtmcA  to  promote  jobs  For  their 
own  people  and  the  respect  accordt'd  to  them  by  Hindus,  who 
often  regard  Jains  as  a  sect  w  ithin  the  Himln  Fold.  The  Jain  com¬ 
munity  retaitrs  the  caste  s\  stem. 

The  Jains  were  among  the  first  gron|)s  to  take  advantage  of 
Western  education  in  India  \<‘\t  to  the  I'arsis  thev  are  the  most 
prosperous  and  most  urban  commu'iitx  m  the  conntr\ .  Fhey  tend 
to  be  conservativt*  and  stabh*  polili 'alb  I  heir  influtMice  has  been 
strong  through  their  ethical  values  t.andlii.  for  instance,  was 
greatly  infhn-nced  b\  th  jain  dot  turn  s  of  ahimsa  and  fasting  and 
Jain  attitudes  toward  sex. 

There  are  three  Jain  sects.  Tlie  first  two,  tlie  Siivetambaras 
(white-clad)  and  lOigambaras  (sk\  -chub,  rt'presented  an  ('arl\  split 
over  the  (piestion  of  whether  clothes  should  be  worn  by  the 
monks  and  the  laity  or  whether  austerity  should  preclude  them. 
Another  difference  arose  betwoen  them  over  tin*  (jnestion  of  ad¬ 
mitting  women  to  the  monastic  ordms.  The  more  liberal 
Shvetambaras  admitted  women,  asserting  that  women  could  win 
salvation  only  when  reborn  as  men.  The  .Sthanakvasis,  an  offshoot 
oFthe  Shvetambaras,  arose  in  the  fifteenth  eentury  in  Ahmadabad 
as  a  protest  against  idolatry  and  temple  worship.  The  Jain  commu¬ 
nity  is  divided  more  or  less  evenly  among  the  three  sects. 

A  revitalization  of  Jainism  has  taken  place  during  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  The  sects  have  attempted  to  reunite,  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  knowledge  of  Jainism  throughout  the  country,  and  to  adapt 
the  ancient  beliefs  to  modern  conditions.  A  religious  educational 
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s\  stt'in  has  to  provide  modeni  traiiiinji  (or  Jain  priests; 

temples  have  been  restored — the  mimher  of  Jain  temples  is  larj^e 
ill  proportion  to  the  mimher  of  Jains  in  the  population — and  Jain 
periodieals  in  Indian  lanj^nages  and  in  Enj>;lish  are  heinj;  pnh- 
lished. 


Islam 

Like  other  religions  of  Middle  Eastern  origin  but  unlike 
those  indigenous  to  Sontli  Asia,  Islam  is  a  revealed  monotheistic 
faith.  Its  founder,  a  historically  known  figure,  received  through 
divine  revelation  a  sacred  scripture  believed  to  be  the  literal  word 
of  Clod.  Theoretically,  therefore,  Islam  was  complete  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  its  inception  and  offered  an  authoritative  and  exclusive  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  divine. 

As  a  product  of  the  same  religions  environment  that  produc¬ 
ed  Judaism  and  Christianity,  Islam  is  anchored  in  the  cosmology 
familiar  in  the  West.  It  accepts  the  es.sential  reality  of  sense  data 
and  the  significance  of  the  individual  s  unique  earthly  life.  It 
views  earth  as  the  center  of  creation  and  man  as  an  order  of  being 
qualitatively  and  es.sentially  different  from  other  forms  of  life.  It 
accepts  the  cosmic  significance  of  human  action  in  history  and 
seeks  in  it  movement  toward  the  goal  of  human  salvation.  It  re¬ 
gards  all  people  as  ecjually  capable  of  achieving  salvation,  e(]ual]y 
deserving  of  it  and,  within  the  community  of  Islam,  entitled  to 
equal  social  treatment.  Centuries  in  the  Indian  social  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  absorption  of  large  numbers  of  Hindu  converts, 
however,  have  caused  Indian  Islam  to  develop  along  a  distinctive 
line. 


Tenets 

In  A.  D.  610  Muhammad  (later  known  as  the  Prophet),  a  mer¬ 
chant  belonging  to  the  Ha.shimite  branch  of  the  ruling  Quraysh 
tribe  in  the  Arabian  town  of  Mecca,  began  to  preach  the  first  of  a 
series  of  revelations  granted  him  by  God  through  the  angel  Cia- 
briel.  Muhammad  denounced  the  poK  theistic  paganism  ofhis  fel¬ 
low  Meccans.  Because  the  town  s  econoniN  was  based  in  part  on  a 
thriving  pilgrimage  business  to  the  shrine  called  the  Kaabah  and 
numerous  pagan  shrines  located  there,  his  \  igorous  and  continu¬ 
ing  censure  eventually  earned  him  the  bitter  enmity  of  the  town  s 
leaders.  In  622  he  and  a  group  ofhis  followers  were  accepted  into 
the  town  of  Yathrib,  which  came  to  be  known  as  Medina  (the  city) 
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In-caust'  it  was  tlio  ctaittM'  ol  Mii!)ammail  s  acti\ itifs.  I'lu'  inoxc 
iltijra)  known  in  tho  West  as  the  hej^ira,  marks  the  heu;inninji  of 
the  Islamic  Era  and  of  Islam  as  a  force  on  the  stage  of  histor\ ;  the 
Mnslim  calendar,  hasetl  on  the  lunar  \far,  Ix'gins  in  622.  fn 
Medina  Muhammad  continued  to  preach,  eventnalK  defeated  his 
detractors  in  battle,  and  consolidated  both  the  temporal  and  the 
spiritual  leadership  of  all  .Arabia  in  his  pca  son  before  his  death  in  6.32. 

After  Mnhammad  s  death  his  followers  compiled  those  of  his 
words  regarded  as  coming  directly  from  Clod  as  the  Quran,  the 
holy  scripture  of  Islam;  others  of  his  sayings  and  teachings  and  the 
precedents  of  his  personal  behavior,  recalled  by  those  w'ho  had 
known  him  during  his  lifetime,  became  the  hadith. 

The  shahadah  (testimony)  succinctK  states  the  central  belief 
of  Islam:  “There  is  no  god  but  God  (Allah),  and  Mnhammad  is  his 
Prophet.  ”  This  simple  profession  of  faith  is  repeated  on  main 
ritual  occasions,  and  recital  in  full  and  umpiestioning  sinceritx 
designates  one  a  .Muslim.  The  God  preached  by  Muhammad  was 
not  one  previously  unknown  to  his  countrymen,  for  Allah  is  the 
Arabic  for  God  rather  than  a  particidar  name.  Rather  than  intro¬ 
ducing  a  new  deity,  Muhammad  denied  the  existence  of  the  main 
minor  gods  and  spirits  worshiped  before  his  ministry  and  de¬ 
clared  the  omnipotence  of  the  uni(jue  creator,  God.  Cnid  is  invis¬ 
ible  and  omnipre.sent;  to  repre.sent  him  in  any  visual  sx  mbol  is  a 
sin. 

Islam  means  snbmi.ssion  to  (iod,  and  he  who  submits  is  a 
Muslim.  Muhammad  is  the  “seal  of  the  Prophets  ;  his  revelation 
is  said  to  complete  for  all  time  the  series  of  biblical  revelations  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Jews  and  the  Ghristians.  (aid  is  believed  to  have  re¬ 
mained  one  and  the  same  throughout  time,  but  men  had  strayed 
from  his  true  teachings  until  set  aright  by  Mnhammad.  Prophets 
and  sages  of  the  biblical  tradition,  such  as  Abraham,  .Moses,  and 
Jesns  (Ibrahim,  Musa,  and  Lsa),  are  recognized  as  inspired  v  ehi¬ 
cles  of  God’s  will.  Islam,  however,  reveres  as  sacred  only  the  mes¬ 
sage,  rejecting  (diristianity’s  deification  of  the  messenger.  It  ac¬ 
cepts  the  concepts  of  guardian  angels,  the  Day  of  Judgment,  gen¬ 
eral  resurrection,  heaven  and  hell,  and  eternal  life  of  the  soul. 

The  duties  of  the  Muslim  form  the  live  pillars  of  the  faith. 
These  are  shahadah  (recitation  of  the  creed):  daily  prayt'r  (salat): 
almsgiving  (zakat):  fasting  (sawtu);  and  pilgrimage  (haj).  The  be¬ 
liever  is  to  pray  in  a  pre.scribed  manner  after  purification  througb 
ritual  ablutions  at  dawn,  midday,  midafternoon,  sunset,  and 
nightfall.  Prescribed  genuflections  and  prostrations  are  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  prayers,  which  the  worshiper  recites  facing  toward 
Vlecca.  Whenever  possible,  men  pray  in  congregation  at  tht'  mos- 
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qut‘  under  a  prayer  leader  and  on  Fridays  are  ohlij^ed  to  do  so. 
Women  may  also  attend  puhlie  worship  at  the  mosque,  where 
they  are  segrej^ated  from  the  men,  although  most  frequently 
those  who  pray  do  so  at  home.  A  speeial  functionary,  the 
muadhdhin,  intones  a  call  to  prayer  to  the  entire  community  at 
the  appropriate  hours;  those  out  of  earshot  determine  the  proper 
time  from  the  sun. 

In  the  early  days  of  Islam,  the  authorities  imposed  a  tax  on 
personal  property  proportionate  to  one’s  wealth;  this  was  distri¬ 
buted  to  the  mos(|ues  and  to  the  needy.  In  addii  ion,  free-will  gifts 
were  made.  Almsgiving,  however,  though  still  a  duty  of  the  be¬ 
liever,  has  become  a  more  private  matter.  Properties  contributed 
by  pious  individuals  to  support  religious  activities  were  usually 
administered  as  religious  foundations  (waqfs). 

The  ninth  month  of  the  Muslim  calendar  is  Ramadan,  a 
period  of  obligatory  fasting  in  commemoration  of  Muhammad’s 
receipt  of  God’s  revelation,  the  Quran.  During  the  month  all  but 
the  sick,  the  weak,  pregnant  or  nursing  women,  soldiers  on  duty, 
travelers  on  necessary  journeys,  and  young  children  are  enjoined 
from  eating,  drinking,  smoking,  and  sexual  intercourse  during 
the  daylight  hours.  The  pious  well-to-do  usually  do  little  or  no 
work  during  this  period,  and  some  businesses  close  for  all  or  part 
of  the  day.  Since  the  months  of  the  lunar  calendar  revolve  through 
the  solar  year,  Ramadan  falls  at  various  seasons  in  different  years. 
A  fast  in  summertime  imposes  considerable  hardship  on  those 
who  must  do  physical  work.  Id  al  Fitr  marks  the  end  of  Ramadan. 

Finally,  all  Muslims  at  least  once  in  their  lifetime  should,  if 
possible,  make  the  haj  to  the  holy  city  of  Mecca  to  participate  in 
special  rites  held  there  during  the  twelfth  month  of  the  lunar 
calendar.  The  Prophet  instituted  this  requirement,  modifying 
pre-Islamic  custom  to  emphasize  sites  a.ssociated  with  Allah  and 
Abraham,  father  of  the  Arabs  through  his  son  Ismail  (Ishmael). 
The  pilgrim,  dressed  in  a  white  seamless  garment  (thrani), abs¬ 
tains  from  sexual  relations,  .shaving,  haircutting,  and  nail  paring. 
Highlights  of  the  pilgrimage  include  kissing  of  the  sacred  black 
stone;  circumambulation  of  the  Kaabah,  the  sacred  structure, 
reputedly  built  by  Abraham,  that  houses  it;  running  seven  times 
between  the  mountains  Safa  and  Marwa  in  imitation  of  Hagar, 
Ishmael’s  mother,  during  her  travail  in  the  desert;  and  standing  in 
prayer  on  Mount  Arafat.  The  returning  pilgrim  is  entitled  to  the 
honorific  haji  before  his  name.  Id  al  Adha  marks  the  end  of  the  haj 
month. 

The  permanent  struggle  for  the  triumph  of  the  word  of  God 
on  earth,  the  jihad,  represents  an  additional  general  duty  of  all 
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tained  among  the  Sunnis.  The  Shiites  believe  that  Ali,  the  son-in- 
law  of  the  Prophet,  was  his  rightful  successor  and  that  his  descen¬ 
dants  alone  are  entitled  to  the  leadership  of  the  Muslim  commu¬ 
nity.  Differences  exist  among  the  Shiites  over  the  recognized 
number  of  Ali’s  de.scendants.  Some  maintain  that  there  were  12 
and  others  that  there  were  seven.  The  more  common  in  India  are 
the  Ismaili,  or  Seveners,  loyal  to  Ismail,  who  would  have  been  the 
seventh  Imam  (see  Glossary)  had  not  his  father  designated  his 
younger  brother. 

Doctrinal  and  ritual  differences  among  the  various  Shia 
groups,  and  even  those  between  Shia  and  Sunni,  are  less  marked 
in  India  than  in  most  parts  of  the  Muslim  world.  One  reason  is  that 
in  most  villages  the  entire  population  is  either  Sunni  or  Shia. 

At  the  village  level,  distinctions  among  Muslim  groups  are 
generally  negligible,  and  even  those  between  Hindus  and  Mus¬ 
lims  frequently  blur.  Groups  descended  from  Hindu  converts  re¬ 
tain  many  Hindu  customs  and  beliefs.  Although  they  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  one  God  in  prayers,  many  village  Muslims  of 
lower  economic  status  also  worship  and  placate  gods  and  godlings 
who  they  believe  affect  and  control  immediate  destinies.  When 
an  epidemic  strikes,  they  go  to  the  shrine  of  Sitala,  the  smallpox 
goddess,  with  their  offerings;  when  a  son  is  desired,  they  pray  at 
the  tomb  of  a  village  saint,  Hindu  or  Muslim.  All  Muslims  pro¬ 
scribe  pork  and  enforce  the  law  of  circumcision,  but  in  other  be¬ 
liefs,  practices,  and  rules  of  morality  they  offer  slight  contrast  to 
their  Hindu  neighbors. 

Sufism  has  played  an  important  role  in  the  development  of 
Indian  Islam.  The  Sufis  are  orders  of  mystics,  many  claiming 
allegiance  to  the  Sunni  form  of  Islam.  Through  devotion  they 
strive  to  achieve  union  with  their  God.  Both  their  philosophy  and 
their  religious  practices  reflect  the  strong  influence  of  the  Hindu 
environment. 

The  Sufi  combination  of  monotheism  and  mysticism  exerted 
a  strong  influence  on  the  Hindu  protestaot  movement  leaders, 
such  as  Kabir  and  Nanak  Dev  (see  Sikhism,  this  ch.).  At  the  same 
time,  Islam  has  absorbed  from  Hinduism  a  tinge  of  pantheism 
that  sets  it  off  from  the  orthodox  Islam  of  the  Arab  world. 


Worship 

There  is  a  mosque  in  nearly  every  Indian  village  with  a  Mus¬ 
lim  population  of  1,000  or  more  and  in  many  much  smaller  vil¬ 
lages  where  Muslims  predominate.  The  mosque  is  built  to  house 
the  worshipers,  whereas  the  Hindu  temple  houses  the  gods.  Al- 
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thoijgh  Muslims  and  Hindus  celebrate  many  public  festivals  to¬ 
gether,  they  do  not  enter  each  other’s  temples. 

Pilgrimages  to  Mecca  and  Medina  are  important  annual 
events.  Since  the  development  of  railroad,  air,  and  steamship 
lines,  the  number  of  pilgrims  has  greatly  increased.  Returned  pil¬ 
grims  who  have  seen  the  more  austere  Islam  of  that  part  of  the 
Arab  world  tend  to  become  promoters  of  orthodoxy  at  home. 
Whereas  formerly  the  long  pilgrimage  was  the  prerogative  of  the 
wealthy,  low  transportation  fares  make  it  possible  for  the  rela¬ 
tively  poor  to  set  aside  enough  to  fulfill  their  pious  dreams.  For 
those  who  cannot  travel  to  the  Arabian  centers  of  Islam,  the  tombs 
of  local  Muslim  saints  serve  as  alternative  sites. 

There  is  no  formal  ecclesiastical  organization  in  Islam,  and 
theoretically  every  Muslim  has  equal  access  to  God  and  his  reve¬ 
lation,  but  in  fact  a  learned  priestly  class  known  as  the  ulama 
(those  possessed  of  religious  knowledge)  has  grown  up  to  inter¬ 
pret  and  administer  religious  law.  Although  the  authority  of  this 
group  has  long  received  de  facto  recognition  in  India,  it  was  not 
until  modern  times  that  any  attempt  at  formal  organization  was 
made.  This  organization  of  ulama  holds  annual  conferences  to 
consider  problems  and  make  decisions  on  matters  affecting  the 
Muslim  community  in  India. 

At  the  lower  levels  are  the  imams  of  individual  congregations 
who  are  attached  to  a  mosque.  The  qazi  is  the  marriage  registrar 
and  judge,  and  the  maulvis  are  itinerant  preachers,  although  the 
title  is  also  applied  to  village  Muslims  learned  in  the  scriptures. 
One  who  has  received  advanced  training  in  Muslim  law  and  theol¬ 
ogy  is  called  maulana.  A  fakir,  or  dervish,  is  a  religious  mendicant; 
a  pir  is  a  Muslim  spiritual  guide. 

Islam  has  been  affected  by  Hindu  forms  of  caste,  and  social 
distinctions  analogous  to  tho.se  among  the  higher  and  lower  castes 
are  made.  The  descendants  of  the  foreign  conquerors  and  high- 
caste  Hindu  converts  are  referred  to  as  sharif  (noble);  other  Mus¬ 
lims  come  under  the  heading  of  atraf  or  ajlaf  (lowborn).  In  some 
places  there  is  even  a  third  category,  corresponding  to  the  Hindu 
untouchables,  known  as  arzal  (lowest  of  all).  Intermarriage  be¬ 
tween  these  groups  is  rare.  Arzab  sometimes  are  not  permitted  to 
enter  the  mosque  or  to  use  the  public  burial  grounds.  They  in¬ 
clude  members  of  a  variety  of  menial  occupational  groups  that 
parallel  the  Hindu  untouchable  castes. 

Low-caste  converts  are  also  known  as  “new”  Muslims  and  re¬ 
main  on  probationary  status  until  they  can  legitimize  their  status 
through  prosperity  or  exceptionally  good  conduct.  It  is  among 
these  new  Muslims  that  the  Hindu  caste  system  still  operates 
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most  rigidly.  Their  former  caste  names  and  most  of  their  customs 
and  prejudices  are  retained.  As  they  strive  for  more  respectable 
status,  they  attempt  to  drop  the  signs  and  ceremonies  and  adopt 
the  Islamic  titles  and  honorifics. 


Conversion 

From  the  beginning  Islam  was  a  proselytizing  religion.  In 
the  earliest  days  of  Muslim  rule,  there  was  some  incidence  of  con¬ 
version  by  the  sword,  but  on  the  whole,  forcible  conversion  was 
not  pursued  by  later  Muslim  rulers.  Powerful  economic  pressure 
in  the  form  of  a  special  tax  imposed  on  unbelievers  (jizya),  how¬ 
ever,  occasionally  brought  whole  areas  to  the  Islamic  fold.  This 
tax  provided  a  strong  economic  incentive  to  conversion. 

In  Bengal,  where  before  partition  more  than  half  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  Muslim,  still  another  factor  was  at  work.  Bengal  was  the 
last  stronghold  of  Buddhism.  When  a  Buddhist  dynasty  was  over¬ 
thrown  by  militant  Hindus  in  the  twelfth  century,  Buddhists 
were  persecuted,  and  the  restrictions  of  the  caste  system  were 
rigidly  enforced.  Both  Buddhists  and  low-caste  Hindus  wel¬ 
comed  the  Muslims  as  deliverers,  and  rapid  conversion  followed, 

Cotwersion  was  generally  collective  rather  than  individual, 
although  individual  Hindus  who  were  ostracized  for  any  reason 
often  became  Muslims.  Other  groups  were  converted  by  the 
Muslim  missionaries  who  wandered  about  the  villages  and  towns 
from  the  eleventh  century  onward.  Many  of  these  missionaries 
were  subsequently  deified.  The  largest  group  of  later  converts 
was  drawn  from  the  mass  of  Hindu  untouchables,  for  whom 
Islam,  with  its  egalitarian  doctrine,  offered  some  hope  of  escape 
from  the  degradation  of  their  place  in  the  social  structure. 


The  Muslim  Community 

In  early  1985  over  80  million  Muslims  formed  the  second 
largest  religious  community  in  India.  There  are  probably  no  ex¬ 
clusively  Muslim  local  communities  in  the  countiy;  the  percen¬ 
tage  in  the  communities  varies  from  under  5  percent  to  50  percent 
or  more.  The  Muslims  generally  exist  peaceably  and  coopera¬ 
tively  with  the  Hindus,  although  communal  disturbances  occur 
from  time  to  time.  Their  social  and  economic  life  differs  little  from 
that  of  the  region  where  they  live.  Their  family  structure  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Hindus,  and  only  a  few  wealthy  men  have  more  than 
one  wife. 

Most  Muslims  use  as  their  mother  tongue  the  language  of  the 
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community  in  which  they  live.  Some  educated  urban  Muslims  in 
all  regions  and  most  of  the  rural  Muslims  of  the  northwest  speak 
Urdu  as  their  mother  tongue  (see  Languages  of  India,  ch.  4). 

Social  distinctions  within  a  Muslim  group  are  less  sharp  than 
those  of  the  Hindus,  hut  the  Muslims  have  a  place  in  the  social 
hierarchy  of  the  locality  and  often  concentrate  on  one  or  two  occu¬ 
pations,  complementary  to  those  of  the  local  Hindus.  Muslims  of 
different  social  class  rarely  intermarry,  although  intermingling 
and  intermarriage  are  not  explicitly  forbidden  by  their  religion  or 
by  rules  of  pollution,  as  they  are  for  Hindus. 

Villages  with  several  Muslim  families  often  have  a  religious 
leader  to  carry  out  ritual  functions.  Religious  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  Muslims  and  Hindus  at  the  village  level  are  not  important 
aside  from  the  prohibition  against  eating  pork,  the  practice  of  cir¬ 
cumcision,  the  willingness  to  eat  beef  (which  low-caste  Hindus 
also  eat),  and  the  ritual  acknowledgment  of  Allah.  Many  Muslims 
join  in  local  Hindu  celebrations,  and  a  local  Hindu  god  whose  ef¬ 
ficacy  has  been  proved  may  be  worshiped  by  some  Muslims. 

The  Muslim  community  as  a  whole  remains  a  potential  rally¬ 
ing  point  of  communal  loyalty  and,  in  areas  of  relatively  great 
Muslim  concentration,  conflicts  between  Muslims  and  Hindus 
break  out  from  time  to  time  on  issues  that  have  political  over¬ 
tones.  Ill  feeling  between  Muslims  and  Hindus,  generated 
through  the  years  of  aspiration  toward  independence  and  during 
the  period  of  communal  clashes  and  resettlement  after  partition, 
was  still  apparent  in  the  mid-1980s. 

Sikhism 

As  a  result  of  a  series  of  cultural  and  social  upheavals — in¬ 
cluding  the  military,  political,  and  philosophical  challenges  posed 
by  Muslim  conquerors  and  missionaries — North  India  in  the  fif-  I 

teenth  century  experienced  widespread  religious  ferment.  I 

Numerous  religious  scholars  and  teachers  secured  large  follow-  i 

ings  by  rejecting,  among  other  things,  the  validity  of  idol  worship,  ■ 

the  notion  of  divine  avatars,  and  the  religious  sanctioning  of  caste  j 

(.see  Hinduism  in  Transition,  this  ch.).  No  doubt  influenced  by 
Muslim  sufis  as  well  as  by  such  basic  Hindu  concepts  as  bhakti, 
many  of  the  itinerant  preachers — most  notable  of  whom  was  a 
man  named  Kabir — ^focused  on  the  themes  of  inward  meditation  , 

and  salvation  by  divine  intervention. 

Nanak  Dev,  the  first  of  the  10  gurus  (see  Glossary)  of  the  Sikh 
community,  was  clearly  deeply  influenced  by  these  religious 
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questioners  anti  seekers.  He  was  l)orn  in  1469  in  that  part  ot  the 
Punjab  that  at  partition  and  independence  in  1947  became  part  of 
Pakistan  (see  The  Sikhs,  ch.  1).  After  a  long  period  of  religious  pil¬ 
grimages  anti  meditation,  he  began  to  teach  a  new  spiritual  path, 
central  to  which  was  a  belief  in  the  unity  and  singleness  of  God. 
Nanak  described  this  deity  by  such  terms  as  nirankar  (withtnit 
form  or  “the  Formless  One  ),  ahal  (eternal),  alakh  (ineffable),  and 
sarah  viapak  (evei-ywhere  present).  He  taught  that  an  individual 
could  overcome  maya  and  break  the  cycle  t)f  birth  after  birth  and 
death  after  death  only  by  the  salvation  achieved  by  divine  revela¬ 
tion.  Nanak’s  hymns  of  teaching,  guidance,  and  worship  employ¬ 
ed  the  terms  nam,  shahad,  tiuru,  and  hukam.  Nam  (divine  name) 
and  shahad  (divine  word)  may  be  thought  of  as  essentially  the  two 
sides  of  one  coin.  The  guru  (divine  preceptor)  teaches,  leads,  and 
acts;  in  the  words  of  theologian  Geoff  rey  Parrinder,  the  guru  does 
so  as  “the  voice  of  God  mysteriously  uttered  within  the  inward  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  awakened  and  receptive  seeker.”  Hukam  (di¬ 
vine  order)  refers  to  the  order  of  the  universe;  the  seeker  who 
achieves  harmony  with  hukam  achieves  salvation. 

Shortly  before  his  death  in  1539,  Guru  Nanak  designated  his 
successor,  thus  establishing  a  procedure  followed  by  all  but  the 
tenth  and  last  guru.  The  third  guru,  Amar  Das,  established  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  communal  worship  at  the  gurdwaras  (temples),  and 
the  fifth  guru,  Arjan  Das,  supervised  the  compiling  of  hymns  and 
teachings — most  but  by  no  means  all  of  them  by  Guru  Nanak — 
into  a  definitive  scripture  entitled  Adi  Granth  (first  volume),  now 
generally  called  Guru  Granth  Sahib.  Arjan  Das  also  began  the 
construction  in  Amritsar  of  a  complex  of  buildings  that  eventually 
became  known  as  the  Golden  Temple.  The  holiest  building 
within  this  sacred  area  is  the  Harimandir  Sahib,  which  includes 
the  Akal  Tekhat,  the  repository  of  the  Guru  Granth  Sahib.  The 
material  in  the  book  is  written  in  the  Gurmukhi  script,  which  in 
contemporary  India  is  used  only  for  Punjabi  (see  Languages  of 
India,  ch.  4).  The  preservation  and  use  of  Gurmukhi  continues  to 
be  of  utmost  importance  to  the  Sikh  community. 

Although  Guru  Nanak  was  greatly  influenced  by  Islamic 
theology  and  despite  the  fact  that  his  closest  associate  for  most  of 
his  life  was  a  Muslim,  the  new  religious  community  soon  experi¬ 
enced  persecution  at  the  hands  of  various  Mughal  emperors.  The 
community  and  its  leaders  suffered  particular  oppression  during 
the  long  reign  of  Aurangzeb  (1658-1707).  In  1699  Guru  Gobind 
Singh  instituted  sweeping  changes  that  were  to  have  a  profound 
influence  on  the  future  and  the  nature  of  the  Sikh  community.  He 
announced  that  he  was  the  last  guru  and  that  the  temporal  leader- 
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ship  of  the  Sikhs  would,  at  his  death  (which  occurred  in  1708), 
pass  to  the  Panth,  the  community  of  the  Khalsa  (usually  translated 
as  brotherhood). 

As  established  by  Guru  Gobind  Singh,  the  Khalsa  was  and 
remains  a  highly  disciplined  organization  whose  members  have 
undergone  a  formal  baptism  and  have  sworn  to  observe  certain 
prohibitions,  such  as  a  ban  on  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  to  manifest 
their  identity  through  five  outward  signs  known  as  the  “five 
Ks”;  kesh  (uncut  hair,  including  beard),  kangha  (comb),  kirpan 
(dagger),  kara  (steel  bangle),  and  kachh  (shorts  or  breeches  that 
reach  to  just  above  the  knees).  In  addition,  every  male  member  of 
the  Khalsa  takes  the  name  Singh,  and  every  woman  member 
takes  the  name  Kaur.  Those  who  wear  the  Sikh  symbols  and  use 
the  names  Singh  or  Kaur  call  themselves  Keshadhari  Sikhs.  The 
term  Sahajdhari  (meaning  slow  adopters)  is  one  of  the  kinder 
phrases  applied  to  those  who  do  not  wear  the  five  Ks. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  remarkable  warrior-states- 
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man  named  Ranjit  Singh  created  a  formidable  kingdom  that  in¬ 
cluded  the  Punjab,  Kashmir,  much  of  what  is  now  the  North- 
West  Frontier  Province  of  Pakistan,  and  other  contiguous  areas 
(see  The  Sikhs,  ch.  1).  After  Ranjit  Singh’s  death  in  1839,  liis  king¬ 
dom  began  to  disintegrate,  and  within  a  few  years  the  region  came 
under  either  direct  or  indirect  British  rule.  During  the  late 
nineteenth  century  a  reform  movement  emerged,  known  as  the 
Singh  Sahha,  which  articulated  the  need  for  the  Sikhs  to  em¬ 
phasize  their  distinctiveness  vis-a-vis  the  Hindu  majority.  Their 
efforts  were  encouraged  more  or  less  openly  by  the  British  Indian 
government,  which  until  the  last  days  of  the  empire  recruited  oh- 
seiwant  Sikhs  into  the  armed  forces  and  the  police  and  civil  ser¬ 
vices  in  very  large  numhers.  In  addition,  the  vast  irrigation  pro¬ 
jects  that  were  undertaken  by  the  Briti.sh  were  of  particular  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  farmers  of  the  Punjab,  many  of  whom  were  Sikhs. 
(Although  all  10  gurus  had  been  members  of  the  Kshatriya  caste, 
most  of  the  converts  to  Sikhism  were  Jat  peasant  farmers  of  the 
Sudra  caste  [see  Theory  of  Caste,  ch.  5].)  At  independence  in 
1947,  the  Sikhs  were  one  of  the  best  educated,  most  prosperous 
communities  in  British  India,  and  by  the  mid-1980s  their  educa¬ 
tional  status  and  prosperity  had  increa.sed  even  further. 

The  partitioning  of  British  India  was  in  the  short  run  devas¬ 
tating  to  the  Sikh  community,  perhaps  half  of  whom  had  lived  for 
centuries  in  that  part  of  the  Punjab  that  in  1947  became  part  of 
Pakistan.  The  Sikhs  in  that  region  fled  to  India,  and  most  of  them 
settled  near  their  coreligionists  in  the  Indian  Punjab.  By  the 
1950s  activists  within  the  community  began  to  agitate  for  a  Pun¬ 
jabi-speaking,  Sikh  majority  state.  This  demand  was  met  in  1906. 
During  the  1970s  and  particularly  in  the  early  1980s,  a  few  people 
began  to  speak  of  autonomy  and  even  of  an  independent  natit)n, 
variously  called  Khalistan  or  Sikhistan  (Land  of  the  Khalsa  or  of 
the  Sikhs). 

By  October  1983  Sikh  ag’^ation  and  terrorist  acts  by  Sikh 
fringe  groups  prompted  the  uiion  government  to  replace  the 
elected  government  in  *■'  state  of  Punjab  with  what  is  called 
President  s  Rule  (see  State  and  Local  Government,  ch.  8).  Vio¬ 
lence  nonetheless  increased,  much  of  it  carried  out — or  at  least  at¬ 
tributed  to — followers  of  Sant  Jarnail  Singh  Bhindranwale,  a  fun¬ 
damentalist  extremist  and  a  supporter  of  the  call  for  Khalistan. 

On  June  0,  1984,  Indian  Army  troops  and  units  of  three 
paramilitary  forces  entereil  the  (a)lden  Temj^le  complex,  an  act 
never  before  taken.  In  two  or  three  days  of  fighting,  several 
huiulred  Sikhs  were  killed — including  Bhindranwale — and 
thousands  more  arrested  (see  Sikh  Agitation  in  the  State  of 
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Punjal),  c  li.  10).  rluMC  wen*  isolated  instances  of  mutinies  by  Sikh 
soldiers  i  jmeans).  but  the  mutineers  wcua*  (juiekl)  arrc’sted.  In  csu  K 
1985  the  state  of  Pun  jab  remained  under  Prc'sident’s  Rule,  however, 
and  the  future  of  relations  between  the  Sikhs  and  the  Hindu  majority 
remained  uncertain  (see  The  (a  isis  in  Punjab,  ch.  H). 

About  90  percent  of  the  Sikhs  in  India  lived  in  the  states  of 
Harv  ana  and  Punjab,  and  another  4  or  5  percent  lived  in  adjacent 
areas.  The  union  president,  Giani  Zail  Singh,  was  a  Sikh,  as  were 
numerous  other  senior  political  and  government  officials.  Al¬ 
though  estimates  varied,  most  ob.servers  believed  that  Sikhs,  who 
totaled  only  about  2  percent  of  the  population,  accounted  for 
about  10  percent  of  all  military  personnel.  They  were  prominent 
in  the  army  and  air  force,  accounting  for  an  estimated  12.5  to  15 
percent  of  all  ranks  and  perhaps  30  percent  of  the  officer  corps. 
They  were  also  conspicuous  in  the  civil  and  police  services. 


Other  Religions 

Like  Islam,  the  other  scriptural  religions  with  substantial  fol¬ 
lowings  in  India  are,  in  anthropologist  David  Mandelbauin’s 
words,  “imported  religions.  ”  They  arose  from  non-Indian  cultural 
milieus  and  were  brought  to  India  by  immigrants.  Except  for 
(Christianity,  they  have  not  spread  far  beyond  the  community  of 
the  descendants  of  their  original  adherents.  In  general,  these 
communities  have  been  assimilated  into  Indian  society  like  most 
other  foreign  groups;  they  form  distinct  endogamous  units  in  a 
universe  of  such  units.  Because  of  historical  circumstances,  how¬ 
ever,  the  adherents  of  the  smaller  “imported”  faiths  have  tradi¬ 
tionally  occupied  relatively  strategic  positions  in  the  economic 
life  of  their  regions. 

An  indeterminate  number  of  the  30  million  people  classified 
as  tribals  adhere  to  a  variety  of  nonliterate  and  highly  localized  tri¬ 
bal  religions,  most  of  which  are  limited  to  one  or  a  small  number 
of  closely  related  tribes  (see  Tribes,  ch.  4).  Because  these  groups 
are  generally  marginal  to  Indian  life,  their  religions  have  had  very 
little  influence  on  the  civilization  surrounding  them.  In  many 
cases  vestiges  of  these  religions  remain  after  tribes  have  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  Hindu  society,  usually  as  low-caste  or  untouchable 
groups,  but  they  do  not  generally  affect  members  of  other  caste 
groups.  The  tenets  of  these  religions  are  little  known  and  appa¬ 
rently  highly  diverse.  In  general,  however,  they  deal  with  patron 
gods  or  spirits  and  recognize  neither  the  authority  of  the 
Brahmans  nor  the  caste  hierarchy. 
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Christianity 

In  early  1985  over  19  millitni  Christians  of  various  denomina¬ 
tions  were  scattered  over  the  suhcontinent.  The  incidence  of 
C’hristian  conversion  has  dependerl  upon  the  historical  accidents 
involved  in  the  location  of  centers  of  missionary  activities,  as  well 
as  on  the  social  and  religions  status  of  the  prospective  converts. 

Of  the  two  main  groups  of  Catholics  in  India,  the  older,  vari¬ 
ously  known  as  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  Malabar  Christians,  or 
Syrian  Christians,  now  compri.ses  a  small  minorih,  of  Indian 
Christians.  They  trace  their  origins  hack  to  the  Apostle  Thomas, 
who,  according  to  tradition,  landed  at  Malabar  in  A.D.  52  with  a 
large  colony  of  Syrians.  The  original  converts  were  mostly  from 
the  upper  castes,  and  the  early  missionaries  did  not  interfere  with 
their  observance  of  local  Hindu  customs  and  caste  distinctions. 
Their  descendants  are  well  educated,  politically  conscious,  and 
highly  respected.  Later,  under  the  Portuguese,  converts  to 
Roman  Catholicism  came  from  all  social  levels.  Roman  Catholics 
numbered  about  8  million  in  the  early  1980s. 

A  second  group  of  Indian  Christians  dates  from  the  late 
eighteenth  century  when  Protestant  missionary  activity  began  in 
earnest.  Protestants  numbered  alxmt  11  million  in  the  early 
1980s.  Their  social  origins,  unlike  tho.se  of  the  Syrian  Christians, 
were  very  low.  Large  numbers  of  untouchables  became  Chris¬ 
tians  for  much  the  same  reason  that  during  earlier  centuries  they 
had  become  Buddhists  and  Muslims.  Other  Christian  converts 
came  from  the  educated  upper  class,  which  adopted  the  religion 
of  their  British  rulers  from  policy  or  conviction. 

Because  the  missionary  societies  working  in  India  have  come 
from  different  countries,  the  various  denominations  have  had  dif¬ 
ferent  home  churches  in  the  past  and  are  now  independent,  con- 
gregationally  organized  institutions  with  some  support  from 
foreign  churches.  For  example,  the  Anglican  Church  of  India, 
Burma,  and  Sri  Lanka  is  now  independent  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  A  tendency  toward  the  union  of  various  Protestant  denomi¬ 
nations  is  illustrated  by  the  formation  in  1947  of  the  Church  of 
South  India,  including  Anglicans,  Methodists,  Presbyterians, 
Dutch  Reformed,  and  (-’ongregationalists.  The  first  All-India 
C^hristian  (’onference  on  Peace  met  in  Bombay  in  May  1966  to 
mobilize  non-Roman  Catholic  (diristians  to  work  for  secularism, 
social  justice,  and  tlie  improvement  of  Indo- Pakistani  relations  on 
the  Kashmir  issue. 

Since  independence  the  government  has  regulated  the  entry 
of  foreign  missionaries.  Several  India-ha.sed  churches  carry  on 
missionary  work  in  Nepal,  Thailand,  Indonesia,  and  parts  of  East 
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Africa. 

The'  practic  e  of  (ihristiaiiity  and  the*  extent  to  wliieh  a  residue 
of  Hindu  customs  and  religions  practices  remains  depend  largely 
on  the  policy  of  the  convc'i  ting  denomination,  the  social  status  of 
the  converts,  and  the  extemt  to  which  the  particular  Clhristians 
locally  constitute  a  community.  Upper  caste  Christians  are  more- 
apt  to  carry  out  ritual  practices  in  conformity  with  Cdiristiauity, 
hut  lower  caste  converts  aceept  a  nominal  Christianity  without 
changing  their  religious  rituals  to  a  great  extent. 

In  the  late  1960s  discussions  in  Roman  Catholic  churcli  semi¬ 
nars  at  various  levels  stres.sed  the  need  to  root  the  church  in  In¬ 
dian  soil;  to  integrate  it  into  the  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling  as 
well  as  the  externals  of  Indian  life;  and  to  employ  Indian  art, 
dance,  and  even  incense  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
community.  The  only  reservation  in  advocacy  of  full  cooperation 
with  Indian  secular  organizations  was  in  respect  to  family  plan¬ 
ning. 

On  the  whole,  however,  Christian  communities  observe 
fewer  social  restrictions  than  do  the  Muslims  or  Hindus.  In  the 
urban  middle  classes  they  are  marked  by  a  generally  higher  stan¬ 
dard  of  English  education  and  comparatively  greater  freedom  for 
women,  a  sizable  number  of  whom  enter  teaching,  nursing,  and 
other  professions. 

The  influence  of  Christianity,  direct  and  indirect,  has  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  its  numerical  strength.  It  was  the  vehicle  of  Western 
learning  and  culture  for  generations  of  Indians.  As  the  religion  of 
India  s  British  rulers,  it  also  became  associated  with  political 
domination  and  cultural  condescension.  A  stronger  communal 
feeling  is  apparent  among  Christians  now,  including  indepen¬ 
dence  from  foreign  missionary  organizations  and  a  tendency  to¬ 
ward  the  consolidation  of  sects  and  church  administration. 


Zoroastrianism 

Zoroastrianism,  the  religion  of  pre-Islamic  Iran,  is  practiced 
by  the  Parsis,  an  ethnic  minority  whose  ancestors  are  thought  to 
have  come  to  India  somewhere  between  the  eighth  and  tenth 
centuries  A.D.  as  refugees  from  Muslim  oppression  in  Persia. 
The  exact  date  of  their  arrival  is  unknown.  The  Parsis  are  concen¬ 
trated  in  Bombay,  where  they  are  important  in  trade. 

Zoroaster,  who  lived  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  B.C. ,  re¬ 
ceived  a  series  of  divine  revelations  and  on  that  basis  rejected  the 
l^olytheism  and  idolatry  of  earlier  Iranian  nature  worship  and  re¬ 
vered  one  supreme  God,  Ahura  Mazda  (the  Wise  Lord).  He  en- 
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visajiecl  the  universe  and  the  soul  of  man  as  perennial  hattle- 
gronnds  between  the  forces  of  good  and  evil,  the  latter  per¬ 
sonified  by  an  archdemon,  Angra  Mainyu,  or  Ahriman.  There  is  a 
hierarchy  of  good  and  evil  spirits,  corresponding  to  the  dualism 
that  exists  between  good  and  evil,  which  belong  to  the  kingdom  of 
light  and  its  opposite. 

By  the  time  of  the  Parsis’  arrival  in  India,  the  original  teach¬ 
ings  of  Zoroaster  had  already  undergone  profound  modifications. 
The  emphasis  shifted  from  moral  to  ceremonial  purity,  and  the 
addition  of  Hindu  rites  tran.sfbrmed  the  religion  still  further. 

Zoroastrianism  was  later  characterized  by  deification  of 
Zoroaster  himself  and  worship  of  the  sacred  elements,  especially 
fire.  The  Parsis  believe  that  either  burial  or  cremation  of  the  dead 
will  cause  defilement,  in  the  first  case  to  the  earth  and  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  to  fire.  Therefore,  structures  known  as  towers  of  silence  are 
built  on  hilltops  on  vacant  land  for  the  disposal  of  the  dead. 
(Corpses  are  placed  in  the  open  towers  and  exposed  to  the  birds  of 
prey  hovering  constantly  around  the  walls.  The  fire  temple  is  an 
important  religious  structure.  Because  of  its  special  sanctity  and 
the  reluctance  of  the  Parsis  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  outsiders,  it  is 
generally  indistinguishable  from  other  buildings.  Non-Parsis  may 
not  enter  the  temple,  and  the  ceremonies  are  performed  by  a 
specially  trained  class  of  priests  who  have  undergone  rigorous 
training  .  There  is  also  a  hereditary  priesthood  that  traces  its  des¬ 
cent  from  the  ancient  Persian  tribe,  the  magi. 

Since  Ahriman  and  his  demons  pursue  their  activities 
everywhere,  there  are  numerous  rites  that  must  be  conducted  to 
protect  the  earth,  fire,  and  water  from  their  powers  and  from  de¬ 
filement.  Although  corpses  are  considered  to  impart  the  most  ter¬ 
rible  defilement,  great  importance  is  attached  to  the  performance 
of  rites  to  the  spirits  of  ancestors.  The  spirits  are  supposed  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  descendants  on  ritual  occasions,  and  there  are  special 
ceremonies  of  welcome  before  the  towers  of  silence. 


Judaism 

According  to  the  census  of  1961,  there  were  about  18,500 
Jews  in  India,  but  their  number  has  since  dropped  considerably 
because  of  immigration  to  Israel.  The  first  group  of  Jews  settled  in 
Cochin  on  the  Malabar  coast  around  A.D.  70.  They  formed  a 
semiautonomous  community  there  that,  although  largely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  sixteenth  century,  had  about  a 
hundred  descendants  in  1968.  Another  group  of  settlers  came 
from  Arabia  in  the  seventh  century  after  the  victory  of  Islam;  its 
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(It'sct'iulaiits  are  the  Beni-lsraelite  coinnmiiities  of  Bombay,  Punt* 
(Poona),  and  Ahinadabad.  IiiUii  Jews  who  came  to  Bombay  and 
Oaleutta  in  the  nineteenth  century  gained  prominence  in  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry’  and  in  Eastern  trade.  The  Jews  are  divided  into  two 
exclusive  groups;  the  darker  skinned  Black  Jews,  descendants 
of  servants  in  Jewish  homes  who  adopted  their  masters’  religion, 
and  the  fair-skinned  White  Jews,  who  retain  a  social  superiority 
and  rule  of  endogamons  marriage. 

.Most  Indian  Jews  maintain  their  religious  identity,  although 
many  isolated  communities  have  no  rabbis.  Religious  education  is 
the  function  largely  of  individual  families.  In  some  areas  the  Jews 
have  adopted  local  religious  customs. 


*  Jf: 


The  literature  on  the  religions  of  India  is  immense  and  grow¬ 
ing.  For  example,  a  1980  bibliography  on  articles  and  books  in 
English  published  in  the  preceding  12  months  included  over  550 
entries.  In  addition,  most  articles  on  society  and  culture  in¬ 
clude — in  fact  may  be  based  upon — studies  of  India’s  numerous 
religious  communities. 

Overviews  of  these  communities  are  set  forth  in  Donald  E. 
Smith’s  South  Asian  Politics  and  Religion.  Classics  on  ancient 
India,  the  underpinning  of  contemporary  Hindu  society,  are  A.  L. 
Basham’s  The  Wonder  That  Was  India  and  Heinrich  Zimmer’s 
Philosophies  of  India.  Among  the  .scores  of  studies  on  Hinduism 
that  warrant  review  are  S.  Radhakri.shnan’s  The  Hindu  Vietv  of 
Life,  R.A.  Sinari’s  The  Structure  of  Indian  Thought,  and  Louis 
Dumont’s  Religion,  Politics,  and  History  in  India. 

Aziz  Ahmad’s  An  Intellectual  History  of  Islam  in  India  is 
superb,  as  are  other  works  by  him.  S.M.  Ikram  s  Muslim  Civiliza¬ 
tion  in  India,  Imtiaz  Ahmad’s  Ritual  and  Religion  among  Muslims 
in  India,  and  Marcus  Franda’s  Fundamentalism,  Nationalism, 
and  Secularism  among  Muslim  Indians  are  among  the  more  co¬ 
gent  discussions  of  the  Muslim  community. 

Studies  on  the  Sikhs — in  common  with  the  studies  on  other 
religious  communities — vary  from  hagiographies  to  objective  re¬ 
ports.  The  books  by  Gopal  Singh,  Khu-shwant  Singh,  and  W.  H. 
McLeod  are  reliable  introductions  to  the  history  and  belief  sys¬ 
tem  of  this  minority  group.  (For  further  information  and  complete 
citations,  see  Bibliography.) 
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India  S  ethnic  and  linguistic:  complexity  is  unparal¬ 
leled  in  virtually  any  other  single  country  in  the  world.  To  gain 
even  a  superficial  understanding  of  the  relationships  governing 
the  huge  ninnher  of  ethnic  and  linguistic  groups,  the  country 
should  he  visualized  not  as  a  nation-state  hut  as  the  seat  of  a  major 
world  civilization  on  the  scale  of  Europe.  The  population  is  not 
only  immense  hut  also  has  been  highly  varied  throughout  re¬ 
corded  history;  its  systems  of  values  have  always  encouraged  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  diversity.  The  linguistic  requirements  of  numerous 
empires,  an  independent  country,  and  modern  communication 
are  superimposed  on  a  heterogeneous  sociocultural  base. 

The  major  languages  of  India  belong  to  two  major  families, 
Dravidian  and  Indo-Aryan;  they  are  as  different  in  their  form  and 
construction  as,  for  example,  Indo-European  and  Semitic  and  are 
written  in  a  number  of  unrelated  scripts.  Furthermore,  most  of 
the  significant  South  Asian  languages  exist  in  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  forms  or  dialects  that  are  distributed  among  the  populace  ac¬ 
cording  to  complex  geographic  and  social  patterns.  Different  indi¬ 
viduals  know  different  language  forms  and  styles  and  use  them  in 
a  given  social  context  according  to  a  number  of  subtle  criteria. 

There  are  a  total  of  some  50  major  regional  tongues;  the  Con¬ 
stitution  recognizes  15  (plus  English)  as  official  languages.  In 
postindependence  India,  linguistic  affinity  has  served  as  a  basis 
for  organizing  interest  groups;  the  “language  question”  itself  has 
become  an  increasingly  sensitive  political  issue.  Efforts  to  reach  a 
consensus  on  a  single  national  language  that  transcends  the 
myriad  linguistic  regions  and  is  acceptable  to  diverse  language 
communities  have  been  largely  unsuccessful.  Many  Indian 
nationalists  originally  intended  that  Hindi  should  replace  En¬ 
glish — the  language  of  British  imperial  nde — as  a  medium  of 
common  communication.  Both  Hindi  and  English  are  extensively 
used,  and  each  has  its  own  supporters.  Hindi  speakers,  who  are 
concentrated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  subcontinent,  contend 
that  English,  as  a  hangover  from  the  colonial  past  spoken  by  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  population,  is  hopelessly  elitist  and  unsuit¬ 
able  as  the  nation’ s  official  language. 

Proponents  of  English  argue,  in  contrast,  that  the  use  of 
Hindi  is  unfair  because  it  is  a  liability  for  those  Indians  who  do  not 
speak  it  as  their  native  tongue.  English,  they  say,  at  least  repre¬ 
sents  an  e(}ual  handicap  for  Indians  of  every  region.  English  am- 
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timu's  to  st'i  ve  as  tlie  premier  language  of  prestige.  Efforts  to 
switch  to  Hindi  or  otlmr  regional  tongues  encounter  stifFopposi- 
tion  both  from  those  who  know  English  well  and  whose  priv  ileged 
position  re(inires  proficiency  in  that  tongue  and  from  those  who 
see  learning  it  as  a  means  of  upward  mobility. 

The  evolution  of  India’s  imdtitndinons  languages  provides  a 
glimpse  of  the  snbcontinent’s  culture,  prehistory,  and  political 
history.  Lacking  any  rationale  for  an  overarching  political  author¬ 
ity,  the  belief  that  all  the  diverse  tongues  were  derived  from 
Sanskrit  suggested  a  measure  of  cultural  integration  in  much  the 
same  way  that  caste  offered  unity  in  the  midst  of  social  diversity. 
Linguistic  analysis  reveals  much  of  the  prehistory  of  South  Asia’s 
peoples.  Th(‘  rise  and  fall  of  empires  has  given  impetus  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  administrative  lingua  francas. 

Linguistic  diversity  is  apparent  on  a  variety  of  levels.  Major 
regional  tongues  include  their  stylized  literary  forms,  often  with 
an  extensive  body  of  literature.  These  differ  markedly  from  the 
spoken  vernaculars  and  village  dialects  that  coexist  with  a 
plethora  of  caste  idioms  and  regional  lingua  francas.  Part  of  the 
reason  for  such  linguistic  diversity  lies  in  the  complex  social 
realities  of  South  Asia.  India’s  languages  reflect  the  intricate 
levels  of  social  hierarchy  and  caste.  Individuals  have  in  their 
speech  repertoire  a  variety  of  styles  and  dialects  appropriate  to 
various  social  situations.  In  general,  the  higher  the  speaker’s 
status,  the  more  speech  forms  at  his  or  her  disposal.  Speech  is 
adapted  in  countless  ways  to  reflect  the  specific  social  context  and 
the  relative  standing  of  the  speakers. 

Regional  languages  figure  in  the  politically  charged  atmo¬ 
sphere  surrounding  language  policy.  Throughout  the  1950s  and 
1960s  attempts  were  made  to  redraw  state  boundaries  to  coincide 
with  linguistic  ones.  Such  efforts  have  had  mixed  results.  Linguis¬ 
tic  affinity  has  often  failed  to  overcome  other  social  and  economic 
differences.  In  addition,  most  states  have  linguistic  minorities, 
and  questions  surrounding  the  definition  and  use  of  the  official 
language  in  those  regions  are  fraught  with  controversy. 

Beyond  distinctions  of  language,  non-Hindu  religious 
groups  and  a  variety  of  social  groups  outside  the  bound  of  the 
caste  system  lend  further  complexity  to  Indian  society.  There  are 
tribal  peoples  in  a  number  of  regions;  in  addition,  the  country  has 
several  well-established  groups  of  foreign  descent  occupying 
strategic  positions  in  a  number  of  locales  and  regions.  Further  dis¬ 
tinctions  along  religious  lines  create  a  multidimensional  mosaic  of 
social  groups. 

India’s  tribal  peoples — roughly  3  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
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tion — are  located  alonj?  tlu*  Himalayas  aiul  in  the  et'iitral  hill  re¬ 
gion.  The  very  definition  of  which  groups  should  he  officially 
listed  as  tribes  is  contested  because  to  have  official  tribal  status  is 
to  gain  poti  itial  access  to  a  variety  of  governmental  benefits.  The 
traits  normally  seen  as  establishing  tribal  identity — language,  so¬ 
cial  organization,  religious  practices,  ec-onomic  patterns,  and  self- 
identification — are  often  diffuse;  exceptions  can  be  found  to  all  of 
the  conventional  traits  believed  to  define  tribal  (see  Glossary) 
groups.  The  situation  is  complicated  by  the  extent  to  which  tribes 
have  tended  to  assimilate  characteristics  associated  with  the 
Hindu  majority. 

The  past  century  has  seen  a  growing  increase  in  the  contacts 
between  tribes  and  t)utsider.s  in  most  tribal  regions.  Under  both 
British  and  postindependence  rule,  government  policies  have  af¬ 
fected  tribes’  po.sse.s.sion  and  u.se  of  their  lands.  Improved  means 
of  transportation  have  given  Hindus  and  Muslims  access  to  tribal 
land  and  labor.  The  exchange  between  tribes  and  the  majority  of 
rural  Indians  has  been  anything  but  equal. 

Protective  legislation  has  had  a  mixed  impact;  nontribals 
have  proved  more  than  adept  at  subverting  laws  prohibiting 
alienation  of  tribal  lands.  The  system  of  forest  reserves  has  had  a 
more  deleterious  impact  on  tribals  than  on  large-scale  commer¬ 
cial  interests  or  Indian  peasants.  Preference  given  tribals  in  edu¬ 
cation  is  diluted  by  the  lack  of  elementary  schools  in  remote  areas, 
instructional  materials  in  tribal  tongues,  and  properly  trained 
teachers. 


Linguistic  Relations 

Languages  of  India 

The  myriad  spoken  and  written  languages  on  the  subconti¬ 
nent  belong  to  four  major  language  families;  the  vast  majority  of 
the  population  speaks  one  of  two  of  these — Indo-Aryan  or  Dravi- 
dian.  Perhaps  three-quarters  of  all  Indians  speak  an  Indo-Aryan 
language,  a  family  related  to  Indo-European,  to  which  nearly  all 
European  languages  belong.  Persian  and  the  languages  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan  are  closer  relatives.  Brought  into  India  by  migrants,  the 
Indo-Aryan  tongues  spread  throughout  the  north,  gradually  dis¬ 
placing  the  indigenous  languages  of  the  area.  Roughly  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  the  populace  speaks  Dravidian  languages.  Most  Dravidian 
speakers  are  in  the  south,  where  Indo-Aryan  influence  was 
muted.  Only  a  few  small  islands  of  Dravidian  speakers,  such  as 
the  Brahuis  in  Pakistan,  remain  as  representatives  of  the  Dravi- 
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cliaii  speakers  who  presiinial)ly  onee  cloininatecl  the  entire  siih- 
eontinent. 

In  addition,  there  are  small  enclaves  of  tribal  peoples  who 
speak  Sino-Tibetan  and  Anstroasiatic  (or  Anstric)  lanj^iiages.  Sino- 
Tibetan  speakers  stretch  along  the  Himalayan  fringe  from  north¬ 
east  Jammu  and  Kashmir  to  east  Assam  (see  fig.  12).  The  Au- 
stroasiatic  languages,  composed  of  the  Munda  tongues  and  others 
purportedly  related  to  them,  are  spoken  by  groups  of  tribal 
peoples  from  West  Bengal  through  Bihar  and  Orissa  into  Madhya 
Pradesh. 

All  told,  there  are  perhaps  50  major  regional  languages  in 
India.  The  Constitution  recognizes  15  as  official  languages;  As¬ 
samese,  Bengali,  Gujarati,  Hindi,  Kannada,  Kashmiri, 
Malayalam,  Marathi,  Oriya,  Punjabi,  Sanskrit,  Sindhi,  Tamil, 
Telugu,  and  Urdu.  The  1961  census  enumerated  the  speakers  of 
major  languages.  Since  then  there  have  been  only  sample  sur¬ 
veys.  Extrapolating  from  estimates  in  the  1970s,  observers 
suggest  that  Hindi  is  the  mother  tongue  of  anywhere  from  one- 
lifth  to  one-third  of  the  total  population;  Telugu,  Marathi,  Ben¬ 
gali,  and  Tamil  rank  next,  each  spoken  by  roughly  7  to  8  perctmt  of 
all  Indians  (see  table  9,  Appendix). 

Both  Hindi  and  English  are  used  extensively  in  public  life. 
Efforts  to  find  a  single  national  language  acceptable  to  the  subcon¬ 
tinent’s  diverse  regions  have  made  linguistic  policy  a  highly 
politicized  issue.  For  the  speakers  of  the  country’s  myriad 
tongues  to  function  as  a  single  administrative  unit  retjuires  some 
medium  of  common  communication.  The  choice  of  this  tongue, 
known  in  Indian  parlance  as  the  link  language,  has  been  a  point  of 
significant  controversy  since  independence.  Central  government 
policy  on  the  question  has  been  necessarily  equivocal;  political 
pressure  groups  have  worked  at  crosspurposes  for  many  years. 
Because  the  competition  for  jobs  is  intense,  the  choice  of  a  na¬ 
tional  language  becomes  a  question  not  only  of  public  policy  but 
also  of  individual  social  mobility  and  career  prospects.  The  vested 
interests  proposing  any  of  a  number  of  language  policies  have 
made  a  decisive  resolution  of  the  “language  question”  all  but  im¬ 
possible. 

The  central  issue  in  the  link-language  controversy  has  been 
and  remains  whether  Hindi  should  replace  English.  Proponents 
of  Hindi  as  the  link  language  assert  that  English  is  a  foreign 
tongue  left  over  from  the  colonial  past.  It  is  used  fluently  only  by 
a  small,  privileged  segment  of  the  population;  its  role  in  public  life 
and  governmental  affairs  constitutes  an  effective  bar  to  social  mo¬ 
bility  and  further  democratization.  Hindi,  in  this  view,  is  not  only 
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Source:  Based  on  information  from  Bernard  S.  Cohn,  India:  The  Social  Anthropology  of  a 
CAvilization,  Englewood  Cliffs,  1971,  40-^5;  and  C.  Collin  Davies,  An  Historical 
Atlas  of  the  Indian  Peninsula.  London,  1959,  82-85. 

Figure  12 .  Distribution  of  Language  Families 
and  Major  Languages 
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already  spoken  l)y  a  sizable  minority  of  all  Indians  but  also  would 
be  easier  to  spread  and  would  be  more  congenial  to  the  cultural 
habits  of  the  people.  Further,  Hindi  supporters  add,  English  sets 
a  linguistic  barrier  between  the  elite  and  the  masses. 

English  continues  to  represent  deeply  entrenched  vested  in¬ 
terests.  The  privileged  position  of  the  elite  depends,  in  part,  on 
its  mastery  of  English.  Dravidian-speaking  southerners  in  par¬ 
ticular  feel  that  a  switch  to  Hindi  in  the  well-paid,  all-India  civil 
service  (the  Indian  Administrative  Service — IAS)  would  give 
northerners  an  unfair  advantage  in  government  examinations.  If 
the  learning  of  English  is  burdensome,  they  argue,  at  least  the 
burden  weighs  equally  on  Indians  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  government,  buffeted  for  decades  by  opposing  pres¬ 
sures,  has  perforce  steered  a  middle  course  on  the  link-language 
question.  The  Constitution  and  various  other  government  docu¬ 
ments  are  purposely  vague  in  defining  such  terms  as  national  lan¬ 
guages  and  official  languages  and  in  distinguishing  either  one 
from  officially  adopted  regional  languages.  States  are  free  to  adopt 
their  own  language  of  administration  and  educational  instruction 
from  among  the  country’s  officially  recognized  languages.  The 
Constitution  also  guarantees  the  right  of  any  citizen  to  petition 
the  government  for  redress  of  grievances  in  any  of  the  official  lan¬ 
guages.  Further,  all  have  the  right  to  primary  education  in  their 
mother  tongue — although  the  Constitution  does  not  stipulate 
how  this  is  to  be  accomplished.  The  Constitution  as  drafted  pro¬ 
vided  that  Hindi  and  English  were  to  be  the  languages  of  com¬ 
munication  for  the  central  government  until  1965,  when  the 
switch  to  Hindi  was  mandated.  Widespread  violence  in  the  south 
before  that  time,  however,  more  or  less  indefinitely  postponed 
the  transition  to  Hindi. 

The  distribution  of  tribal  languages  in  conjunction  with  their 
linguistic  relationships  to  other  tongues  permits  scholars  to  re¬ 
construct  the  prehistory  of  the  subcontinent.  The  presence  of 
Sino-Tibetan  speakers  along  the  Himalayas  indicates  something 
of  the  long-standing  connection  between  these  peoples  and  those 
of  Southeast  Asia.  Austroasiatic  speakers — judging  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  from  linguistics  and  physical  anthropology — may  be 
remnants  of  a  prehistoric  Austroasiatic  culture  once  widespread 
throughout  South  Asia  and  Southeast  Asia. 

Dravidian,  now  spoken  in  the  .southern  third  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula  and  isolated  pockets  in  the  north,  was  probably  in  use 
throughout  the  subcontinent  until  about  2500  B.C.  Around  that 
time  Aryan-speaking  people  began  filtering  into  the  peninsula 
from  the  northwest.  Knowledge  of  their  language,  Sanskrit, 
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comes  to  us  through  tlu‘  sacred  literature  kuowu  as  the  \'t‘clas, 
partieularl)  the  Rig-V'ecla  (see  Sacred  Scriptures,  eh.  3).  From 
retereuees  iu  these  sources,  scholars  deduce  that  the  invaders 
were  cattlc'-raisiug  pastoralists  who  gradually  migrated  ov  t-r  the 
Puujahi  plains  and  eventually  settled  first  in  the  agricidtural  \  il- 
lages  ot  the  (iauges  V'alley  and  then  southward  into  central  India. 
()\fr  a  period  of  centuries  Indo-Aryan  languages  came  to  pre¬ 
dominate  in  the  northern  and  central  |  tion  of  the  subcontinent 
(sc‘e  The  Antecedents,  ch.  1). 

Despite  the-  extensise  linguistic  diversity  in  India,  mau> 
scholars  treat  the  subcontinent  as  a  single  linguistic  area  l)ecaus(* 
the  \arious  language  families — however  divergent  among  them- 
sebes  and  howexc-r  widespread  beyond  the  Peninsula  itself — 
share  a  number  of  features  not  found  outside  South  Asia.  All  show’ 
evidence  of  mutual  borrowing,  of  influence  and  couuterinllu- 
ence.  Languages  entering  the  subcontinent  w'ere  “Indiani/.ed. 
Scholars  cite  the  presence  of  retroflex  consonants,  a  characteristic 
verb  structure  common  to  the  diverse  languages  of  India,  a  sig¬ 
nificant  amount  of  Sanskrit  vocabulary  of  Dravidian  or  .Austric  ori¬ 
gin,  and  a  number  of  other  linguistic  features  as  indications  that 
the  subcontinent  constitutes  a  single  linguistic  area.  Retroflex 
consonants,  for  example,  which  are  formed  with  the  tongue 
curled  back  to  the  hard  palate,  appear  to  have  been  incorporated 
into  Sanskrit  through  the  medium  of  borrowed  Dravidian  words. 

Language  development  is  intimately  linked  to  the  sulx-onti- 
nent’s  political  history.  Whenever  a  single  empire  held  sway,  its 
language  of  administration  expanded  and  tended  to  supplant  all 
others  as  a  prestigious  tongue.  Whenever  an  empire  disinte¬ 
grated,  the  regional  languages  flourished  in  the  vacuum.  In  the 
era  between  the  Gupta  Empire  and  the  Delhi  Sultanate,  for 
example,  regional  kingdoms  enjoyed  a  florescence;  their  lan¬ 
guages  developed  along  with  a  varied  literature,  architecture, 
and  a  number  of  other  art  forms  (see  table  A).  The  Mughal  Em¬ 
pire,  which  used  Persian,  followed  by  the  British  Empire,  which 
used  Engli.sh,  cut  short  the  development  of  regional  languages  for 
centuries.  Mughal  rule  retarded  the  evolution  of  regional  tongues 
everywhere  but  in  the  south.  The  transformation  was  more 
thorough  under  the  British.  English  came  to  serve  as  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  administration,  most  educational  institutions,  and  the 
most  prestigious  sectors  of  public  life.  Only  since  independence 
in  1947  and  the  institutionalization  of  linguistic  states  have  re¬ 
gional  languages  managed  something  of  a  revival  (see  The  Social 
Context  of  Language,  this  ch.). 

Linguistic  development  reflected  political  ideology  as  well. 
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Linguisitic  scholar  (Clarence  Maloney  notes  that  Indian  tho\ight 
lacked  a  rationale  for  a  highly  centralized  state;  for  example,  tliere 
was  nothing  coinparahle  to  the  unique  role  of  the  mnperor  of 
Cdhna.  In  addition,  although  there  were  countless  Chinese 
dialects,  there  was  hut  one  written  language,  which  was  pro¬ 
moted  and  protected  hy  scholars  and  officials.  By  contrast,  it  was 
the  ideology  ol  caste  that  gave  the  suheontinent  unity  and  olfered 
legitimization  to  South  Asia’s  ample  social  diversity.  Similarly, 
linguistic  diversity  is  rationalized  hy  the  fiction  that  all  langwages 
are  derived  from  Sanskrit. 

An  analysis  of  the  evolution  of  Sanskrit  provides  the  key  to 
the  distrihution  of  contemporary  languages  in  North  India.  As 
Aryan-speaking  invaders  drifted  into  the  Indo-Chingetic  Plain, 
their  languages  experienced  constant  change  and  development. 
By  about  500  B.C.  Prakrits,  or  “common”  forms  of  speech,  were 
widespread  throughout  the  north.  By  about  the  same  time  the 
“sacred,”  “p;>lished,”  or  “pure”  tongue  used  in  religious  rites,  the 
so-called  Sanskrit,  had  also  developed  along  independent  lines. 

In  common  with  many  ritual  languages,  however,  Sanskrit 
proved  an  evolutionary  dead  end.  Its  use  in  ritual  settings  encour¬ 
aged  the  retention  of  archaic  forms;  that  it  was  above  all  a  sacred 
tongue  fostered  a  high  level  of  interest  in  its  purity  and  correct¬ 
ness  of  expression.  Similar  concerns  gave  rise  to  an  elaborate  sci¬ 
ence  of  grammar  and  phonetics  and  an  alphabet  believed  by  some 
scholars  to  be  superior  to  the  Roman.  By  the  fourth  century  B.(J. 
these  trends  had  culminated  in  the  grammar  written  by  Panini, 
which  set  the  form  of  Sanskrit  for  subseciuent  generations. 

The  Prakrits  continued  to  evolve  through  everyday  use.  One 
of  these  dialects  was  Pali,  spoken  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
Peninsula.  Pali  became  the  language  of  the  religious  reform 
movement  that  became  Buddhism;  eventually,  like  Sanskrit,  it 
too  came  to  be  identified  exclusively  with  religious  contexts.  By 
about  the  middle  of  the  first  millennium  A.D.,  the  Prakrits  had 
changed  further  into  apahhratnsas^  or  the  “decayed”  speech;  it  is 
from  these  dialects  that  the  contemporary  Indo-Aryan  languages 
of  the  subcontinent  developed.  The  rudiments  of  modern  ver¬ 
naculars  were  in  place  by  about  A.  D.  1000  to  1300. 

Throughout  their  lengthy  evolution  the  languages  of  the 
major  families  continuously  influenced  one  another.  Sanskrit  had 
without  a  doubt  the  single  greatest  influence  on  both  Indo-Aryan 
and  Dravidian  languages.  Among  the  Dravidian  languages, 
Tamil,  in  which  the  earliest  writings  date  from  the  first  century 
A.D.,  shows  a  demonstrable  Sanskrit  influence  that  increased 
over  the  centuries.  Kannada  and  Telugu,  which  emerged  as  liter- 
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ary  languages  in  tlie  sixth  and  twelfth  centuries  A.D,,  were  cen¬ 
tered  closer  to  Indo-Aryan  settlements  and  experienced  con¬ 
comitantly  greater  Sanskrit  influence.  The  Sanskrit  influence  is 
seen  mainly  in  vocabulary,  giving  rise  to  a  large  number  of  cog¬ 
nates  in  the  assorted  tongues  and  facilitating,  to  some  extent,  lan¬ 
guage  learning.  Dravidian  languages  had  a  notable  impact  on  the 
evolution  of  Indo-Aryan  languages,  including  Sanskrit. 

Written  scripts  are  another  source  of  divergence  between 
Dravidian  and  Indo-Aryan  languages.  Although  most  scripts  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  Brahmi  system  that  spanned  the  last  centuries 
B.C.  and  the  first  A.  D. ,  there  are  significant  differences  between 
Dravidian  and  Indo-Aryan  .scripts.  Hindi  and  several  related 
language  groups  use  Devanagari;  Oriya,  Gujarati,  Punjabi,  and 
several  others  use  derivative  forms  of  the  same  script.  Dravidian 
languages  typically  have  their  own  .scripts.  With  the  exception  of 
Tamil,  however,  most  consist  of  different  symbols  for  essentially 
the  same  sounds. 

Modern  Indo-Aryan  languages  are  divided  into  inner  and 
outer  subbranches.  The  outer  subbranch  includes  Western  Pun¬ 
jabi,  Sindhi,  Bengali,  Assame.se,  Bihari,  and  Marathi.  The  inner 
subbranch  comprises  Eastern  Hindi  and  Western  Hindi,  Pun¬ 
jabi,  Pahari,  Rajasthani,  and  Gujarati.  Most  share  a  common  an¬ 
cestor,  Nagara,  an  apahhramsa.  Hindi,  the  language  with  the 
most  speakers,  developed  from  the  Kharibolo  dialect  that  spread 
from  what  is  now  western  Uttar  Pradesh.  Hindi  predominates  in 
Uttar  Pradesh,  Bihar,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Rajasthan,  Haryana, 
Himachal  Pradesh,  and  Delhi  and  its  environs. 

The  development  of  Hindi  and  Urdu  gives  a  glimpse  of  the 
processes  at  work  in  language  evolution  on  the  subcontinent. 
Urdu  developed  as  a  lingua  franca  in  North  India  under  the  Mu¬ 
ghal  rulers.  As  concpierers,  the  Mughals  had  learned  and  adopted 
the  regional  dialect  in  use  to  the  north  and  northeast  of  Delhi;  in 
time,  the  language  spread  even  into  Dravidian  areas  because  it 
served  as  a  lingua  franca  for  trade,  administration,  and  military 
purposes.  Urdu  appropriated  a  significant  number  of  words  from 
Persian,  the  official  language  of  the  Mughal  Empire.  By  the  late 
1600s  to  early  1700s,  Urdu  had  developed  into  a  highly  stylized 
form  written  in  a  Persian-Arabic  script  and  was  far  removed  from 
any  spoken  language.  In  the  nineteenth  century  Urdu  began  to 
serve  as  the  language  of  administration  in  the  lower  courts  in  the 
north.  Hindi  developed  at  roughly  the  same  time  under  the 
leadership  of  Hindu  reformers.  In  essence,  Hindi  was  Urdu  using 
a  Sanskrit-based  script,  Devanagri;  efforts  were  made  to  purge 
the  language  of  its  Persian  borrowings. 
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Contemporary  tongues  and  dialeets,  as  they  tignre  in  the 
lives  of  inost  Indians,  are  a  far  cry  from  the  stylized  literal  )  forms 
of  Indo-Aryan  or  Dravidian  languages.  North  India  especially  can 
he  viewed  as  a  eontinuum  of  village  dialeets,  each  mntnally  intel¬ 
ligible  to  those  of  surrounding  villages.  Spoken  dialeets  of  more 
distant  villages  will  be  less  and  less  understandable  and  finally 
simply  unintelligible.  A  variety  of  easte  dialects  and  idioms 
coexist  at  the  same  level.  In  addition,  there  are  numerous  region¬ 
al  dialects  that  villagers  use  when  doing  business  in  nearby  towns 
or  bazaars.  Many  of  these  regional  dialects  have  become  standar¬ 
dized  over  the  last  two  centuries  and  now  serve  as  the  official  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  states  in  which  they  are  centered. 

Since  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  a 
number  of  regional  languages — Bengali,  Tamil,  and  Hindi,  to 
name  some  of  the  more  prominent — have  developed  and  becom  z 
relatively  standardized.  They  are  now  used  throughout  their  re¬ 
spective  regions  for  most  levels  of  administration,  business,  and 
social  intercourse.  Each  is  associated  with  a  body  of  literature. 
Printing,  which  started  in  the  eighteenth  century,  gave  a  major 
boost  to  the  standardization  of  regional  tongues  because  the  print¬ 
ing  process  required  standardized  forms  and  usage.  British  rule 
was  also  an  impetus;  the  British  missionaries  and  colonial  ad¬ 
ministrators  learned  and  often  studied  regional  languages,  and 
their  translations  of  English-language  materials,  such  as  the 
Bible,  also  encouraged  the  development  of  written,  standard 
languages. 

Such  written  forms  often  differ  widely  from  the  spoken  ver- 
nacidars  and  village  dialeets.  Diglossia — a  situation  in  which  a 
highly  elaborate,  formal  language  exists  alongside  a  more  col¬ 
loquial  form  of  the  same  tongue — occurs  in  many  instances.  For 
example,  as  Bengali  developed  as  a  literary  language  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  was  heavily  influenced  by  Sanskrit  in  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  grammar.  The  spoken  regional  dialect,  by  contrast, 
evolved  in  Calcutta  and  spread  outward  as  a  medium  of  business 
communication.  It  was  so  divergent  from  written  Bengali  as  to  be 
nearly  another  tongue.  Telugu  scholars  waged  a  bitter  battle  in 
the  early  decades  of  the  twentieth  century  over  proper  language 
style.  Reformers  favored  a  simplified  prose  format  for  written 
Telugu,  while  traditional  classicists  wished  to  continue  using  the 
classical  literary  poetic  form.  In  the  end  the  classicists  won,  al- 
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though  a  more  oollotiuial  written  form  eventually  began  to  appear 
in  the  mass  media.  Diglossia  reinforces  social  barriers,  for  only  a 
fraction  of  the  populace  is  sufficiently  educated  to  master  the 
more  esoteric  literary  form  of  the  language. 

Hindi  has  spread  throughout  North  India  as  a  contemporary 
lingua  franca.  Its  speakers  range  from  illiterate  workers  in  large 
cities  to  highly  educated  civil  servants.  Many  city  dwellers  learn 
Hindi  as  a  second  or  third  language  even  if  they  speak  a  regional 
language,  such  as  Marathi,  Bengali,  or  Gujarati.  As  professionals 
have  become  more  and  more  mobile,  they  have  come  to  rely 
more  heavily  on  Hindi  as  a  means  of  communication.  Increas¬ 
ingly,  those  aspiring'to  career  advancement  learn  standard  Hindi 
in  addition  to  their  own  regional  language.  There  is  also  a  mod¬ 
ified  version  of  the  standard  Hindi  that  many  city  dwellers  use. 

A  number  of  former  literary  dialects,  such  as  Braj  Bhasha, 
Avadhi,  and  Maithili,  have  been  essentially  subsumed  under 
Hindi  literature.  Maithili,  spoken  in  Bihar,  has  a  body  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  its  own  grammar.  Proponents  of  its  use  insist  that  it  is  a 
language  in  its  own  right  and  that  it  is  related  more  closely  to  east¬ 
ern  Indo-Aryan  tongues  than  to  Hindi.  Nonetheless,  efforts  to  re¬ 
vive  its  use  have  had  minimal  success  beyond  some  use  of  Maithili 
in  elementary  education.  Other  regional  tongues  that  lack  literary 
forms,  such  as  Marwari  and  Magadhi,  have  also  come  under 
Hindi.  Some  of  these  dialects  differ  from  Hindi  far  more  than  does 
Urdu.  In  general,  religious  affiliation  is  the  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Hindi  and  Urdu  speakers;  Muslims  claim  Urdu,  and 
Hindus,  Hindi.  The  use  of  two  radically  different  scripts  is  a  state¬ 
ment  of  cultural  identity.  Hindi  literature  began  as  a  reaction  to 
Muslim  domination,  and  Urdu  writing  remains  strongly  marked 
by  a  reaction  against  Hindus. 

Urdu  and  Hindi  are  illustrative  of  more  general  sociolinguis- 
tic  processes.  Throughout  the  twentieth  century  the  growth  of 
mass  communications  has  made  language  pivotal  in  defining 
ethnic  differences.  Radio,  television,  and  the  print  media  have 
fostered  standardization  of  regional  dialects,  if  only  to  facilitate 
communication.  Linguistic  standardization  has  threatened  ethnic 
differences  insofar  as  language  has  served  as  a  cultural  marker. 
Mass  communication  forces  the  adoption  of  a  single  standard  re¬ 
gional  tongue;  typically,  the  choice  is  the  dialect  of  the  majority  in 
the  region  or  of  the  region’s  preeminent  business  center.  Less 
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standard  forms  fall  by  the  wayside  because  their  use  hiuidieaps 
speakers  outside  their  immediate  home  base.  Mass  communiea- 
tion  makes  choice  of  language  a  political  issue  in  a  way  not  previ¬ 
ously  known  and  further  defines  the  linguistic  geography  of  the 
subcontinent. 


The  Social  Context  of  Language 

Listing  the  names  and  relationships  among  the  great  lan¬ 
guage  families  and  tracing  the  evolution  of  contemporary  stan¬ 
dard  forms  tend  to  give  the  misleading  impression  that  the  speech 
forms  associated  with  major  linguistic  designations  play  a  major 
role  in  the  daily  life  of  the  average  Indian.  In  fact,  however,  stan¬ 
dard  tongues,  such  as  Hindi  or  Bengali,  represent  merely  one  as¬ 
pect  of  a  complex  and  subtle  linguistic  pattern.  India’s  languages, 
far  more  than  those  in  most  other  countries,  exist  in  a  series  of 
complementary  and  overlapping  levels  mirroring  the  complex 
levels  of  social  hierarchy  and  caste  interaction. 

Even  as  printing  and  modern  communications  have  favored  . 
the  development  of  standardized  regional  tongues,  these  con¬ 
tinue  to  coexist  with  myriad  village  dialects.  The  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  the  numerous  levels  of  language  are  by  no  means  clear  and 
fixed;  there  is  neither  scholarly  nor  official  consensus.  Village 
speech  is  understood  by  neighbors  from  surrounding  hamlets, 
and  change — in  the  form  of  a  dialect  that  is  unintelligible — is  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  villager  only  as  he  or  she  travels  farther  afield.  There 
is  a  saying  that  language  changes  every  60  to  80  kilometers;  vil¬ 
lagers  themselves  often  do  not  even  name  their  own  tongue, 
being  content  simply  to  believe  that  it  is  the  correct  way  of  speak¬ 
ing.  The  names  of  dialects  are  often  devised  only  by  neighboring 
villagers  and  often  are  anything  but  complimentary. 

The  Indo-Aryan  languages  in  South  Asian  villages  form  a  vast 
continuum  stretching  across  the  northern  part  of  the  subconti¬ 
nent.  At  any  point  neighboring  dialects  are  mutually  intelligible, 
and  forms  from  some  distance  are  not.  The  relationship  between 
distance  and  mutual  intelligibility  holds  not  only  within  the  Indo- 
Aryan  belt  but  at  its  fringes  as  well.  Because  vocabulary  in  many 
Dravidian  languages  was  heavily  influenced  by  Sanskrit,  Dravi- 
dian  and  Indo-Aryan  speakers  from  nearby  regions  may  under¬ 
stand  much  of  one  another’s  speech,  while  two  Hindi  speakers 
from  distant  villages  find  communication  difficult.  At  marketing 
or  administrative  centers,  people  are  normally  conversant  in 
another  level  of  language;  the  dialect  of  the  town  or  city  serves  as 
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tlu“  lanj'uaj'e  of  trade  between  townspeople  and  visiting'  villagers. 

Regional  languages  exist  at  another  level  still  removed  from 
the  others;  they  also  exist  in  a  variety  of  written  and  spoken  forms, 
eaeh  with  its  own  complex  history.  Some  of  the  forms  of  regional 
language  may  be  unknown  to  most  villagers  and  even  many  city 
dwellers.  Typically,  it  is  the  urban  intelligentsia  who  are  conver¬ 
sant  in  a  regional  tongue;  their  commitment  to  it  is  frequently  a 
matter  of  rising  ethnic-regional  consciousness  with  broad 
sociopolitical  overtones.  The  standard  regional  language  may  be 
the  native  tongue  of  only  a  small  group  of  educated  inhabitants  of 
the  regio'n’s  major  urban  center.  Often  the  predominant  regional 
tongue  is  associated  with  a  city  that  has  long  exercised  politico- 
economic  hegemony  in  a  region.  Even  literate  villagers  may  have 
difficulty  understanding  it. 

Any  given  individual  has  a  repertoire  of  languages,  dialects, 
and  styles  of  speech  that  he  or  she  may  use,  depending  on  the  ap¬ 
propriate  context.  On  the  basis  of  their  social  status,  individuals 
differ  in  the  speech  forms  they  have  available.  The  more  socially 
isolated — women  and  untouchables — tend  to  be  more  parochial 
in  their  speech  than  higher  caste  men,  who  are  often  able  to  use  a 
colloquial  form  of  the  regional  dialect,  the  caste  patois,  and  the  re¬ 
gional  standard  dialect. 

The  basic  realities  of  social  life  feed  into  the  complexity  of 
language  usage.  Society  is  hierarchical,  and  interaction  always 
reflects  the  relative  statuses  of  those  involved;  these  facts  are  re¬ 
flected  in  the  plethora  of  speech  forms  designed  for  specific  social 
situations.  Social  life  is  compartmentalized  into  separate  spheres, 
each  with  its  appropriate  behavior  and  speech.  In  this  sense  the 
numerous  regional  and  caste  dialects  persist  because  the  social  re¬ 
ality  they  reflect  and  legitimize  also  persists. 

As  a  result,  there  are  a  large  number  of  speech  forms  sym- 
holizing  either  membership  in  certain  specific  and  circumscribed 
groups  or  interaction  between  groups  or  individuals  in  certain 
contexts.  In  villages,  for  example,  differences  in  pronunciation, 
grammar,  and  word  choice  often  mark  the  various  caste  groups. 
The  differences  are  not  great  enough  to  prevent  members  of  vari¬ 
ous  castes  from  understanding  one  another,  but  they  do  serve  to 
mark  the  speaker  as  a  member  of  a  specific  jati.  The  major  split  in 
North  India  is  generally  between  the  touchable  and  untouchable 
castes.  In  South  India  there  is  a  three-way  split  among  Brahmans, 
other  touchable  castes,  and  untouchables.  Beyond  intercaste  dif¬ 
ferences  in  language,  most  village  castes  use  their  own  formal  and 
informal  varieties,  depending  on  the  social  setting.  Also,  there 
are  varieties  that  only  local  jati  members  use  in  addressing  one 
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another.  .Malayalani,  lor  example,  lias  separate  terms  lor  the  word 
house,  depending  on  the  status  ol  the  house  oeenpants. 

Traditional  speech  has  always  had  an  elahorati*  voeal)nlar\  to 
rellect  the  relative  status  ol  the  speakers.  Language  has  always  re- 
llected  the  enduring  social  realities  ol  South  Asia.  In  traditional 
dramas,  for  example,  women  and  low-status  individuals  spoke  a 
Prakrit,  while  the  main  characters  spoke  Sanskrit.  Scholars  note 
that  more  recent  changes  are  related  to  mass  communication  and 
education.  Educated  and  illiterate  persons  identify  themselves 
according  to  their  speech  patterns.  In  contemporary  India,  how  ¬ 
ever,  the  traditional  social  dialects  are  giving  way  to  a  more 
straightforward  distinction  based  on  the  speaker’s  educational 
background.  Among  Telugu  .speakers,  for  example,  linguists  note 
a  dichotomy  in  speech  forms  between  illiterate  monolingnals  and 
educated  persons  that  transcends  caste  or  regional  origin.  The 
speech  of  the  uneducated  lacks  the  phonemes  and  vocabnlarv 
borrowed  from  Sanskrit  and  English.  The  distinction  is  the  more 
telling  because  the  phonemes  can  be  mastered  only  with  great  ef¬ 
fort.  At  the  same  time,  standard  dialects  that  are  used  in  vmiver- 
sity  education  are  expanding  their  technical  vocabularies  at  a  fast 
rate.  Mass  communication,  too,  has  facilitated  the  spread  of  stan¬ 
dard  dialects. 

All  educated  person  may  master  several  different  speech 
forms  that  are  often  so  different  as  to  be  considered  separate  lan¬ 
guages.  Western-educated  scholars  may  well  use  the  regional 
standard  language  mixed  with  English  vocabulary  with  their  col¬ 
leagues  at  work.  At  home  a  man  may  switch  to  a  more  colloiiuial 
vernacular,  particularly  if  his  wife  is  uiu'ducated.  Even  the  highly 
educated  fre(|nently  communicate  in  their  village  dialects  on  re¬ 
turning  home. 

India  s  linguistic  diversity  has  lostered  considerabh'  bilin¬ 
gualism,  although  preci.sely  how  many  Indians  are  competent  in 
more  than  one  language  and  what  those  languages  are  remains  the 
subject  of  debate.  Relatively  few  Indians  are  tndy  llnent  in  both 
English  and  an  Indian  language.  Perlbrce,  a  substantial  minority 
are  able  to  speak  two  Indian  languages;  even  in  the  so-called  lin¬ 
guistic  states,  there  are  minorities  who  do  not  speak  the  official 
language  as  their  native  tongue  and  must  therefore  learn  it  as  a 
second  language.  Many  tribal  people  are  bilingual.  Rural-urban 
migrants  are  frequently  bilingual  in  the  regional  standard  lan¬ 
guage  as  well  as  in  their  village  dialect.  In  Bombay,  Ibr  exainpK', 
many  migrants  speak  Hindi  or  Marathi  in  addition  to  their  native 
tongue.  Bilingualism  in  South  Asia,  however,  is  inextricably 
linked  to  .social  hierarchy.  The  subc'ontinent’s  long  history  of 
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forriuii  rule  has  fosttaed  what  Maloney  terms  “the  liiigiiistie  llight 
()l  the  elite.  I.ani'iiaj'r* — I'ither  Sanskrit,  Persian,  or  English — 
formed  a  harrier  that  only  a  h“w  were  fortunate  enough  to  over¬ 
come.  llc'ligions  c'elehrations,  even  popnlar  festivals,  tvpieally 
ha\  ('  their  own  nu'dinm  of  eomimmication,  which  may  he  one  of 
the  snhregional  languages.  The  issue  is  not  so  much  comimmica- 
fioii  as  it  is  a  enitnral  performance  that  conforms  to  the  e.vpecta- 
f  ions  of  the  faithful.  Likewi.sc',  political  meetings  are  typicalK  car¬ 
ried  on  in  tin*  regional  language;  villagers  follow  as  best  they  can. 

On  yet  anotiu'r  h'vel  are  languages  that  have  heen  widely 
used  throughout  South  Asian  civilization  at  one  time  or  another. 
Sanskrit  has  sersod  religions  purposes  for  some  three  millennia; 
Pc'i  sian  was  the  language  of  official  communication  and  literary 
endeasor  from  tlu*  twelfth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries.  Since  the 
e  arly  nineteenth  century,  English  has  heen  the  language  of 
choice  for  th«“  wfll-educated. 

In  contemporary  India  millions  of  students  finish  their  sec- 
ondaiA  or  higher  education  knowing  at  least  how  to  read  and  un¬ 
derstand  English.  It  continues  to  he  the  premier  prestige  lan¬ 
guage.  L'ntil  tlu'  I94()s  English  was  the  langviage  of  instruction, 
(.■vcn  in  secondary  schools.  Since  independence  there  have  heen 
per  iodic  eflorts  to  encourage  instruction  in  regional  standard  lan¬ 
guages  on  the  mciversity  level.  There  was  a  hig  push  to  switch 
from  English  to  these  languages  in  the  early  195()s.  Such  policies 
have  encountered  suhstantial  resistance.  Oftmi  tin*  policit's  are 
simply  ignored;  professors  trained  in  English  continue  to  use 
their  notes  preparer!  in  English,  teaching  “through  English.  Stu¬ 
dents  resist  the  switch  from  English  as  vigoronsK  as  tcMchers,  for 
in  their  view  education  means  etlncation  in  English.  Students 
preferences  are  not  simply  a  matter  of  prestige.  Business  and 
commerce  are  conducted  largely  in  English,  and  government 
positions  of  high  rank — regardless  of  stated  poliev — demand  facil¬ 
ity  in  English. 

Andhra  Pradesh  made  considerable  effort  to  implement  the 
use  ofTelngn  on  the  imiversity  level  in  the  19h().s  and  197()s.  Insti¬ 
tutes  produced  Telugu  te.xts  for  courses  up  to  the  university  level; 
by  the  late  197()s  most  of  the  state  s  colleges  and  junior  colleges 
had  instituted  a  Telugu  curriculum,  although  i>i  many  instances  it 
was  simply  an  alternative  to  the  English  course  of  studies.  Stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  alike  resisted  the  change,  and  their  reasons  for 
so  doing  would  hold  for  virtually  any  of  India’s  states;  teachers  had 
heen  educated  in  English,  advanced  degrees  demanded  compe¬ 
tence  in  English,  and  students  felt  that  a  knowledge  of  English 
would  give  them  an  edge  in  competition  for  jobs.  Not  even  the 
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statr  jfovt'niiiient  prt'ference  to  students  graduating  in  the 
T('lugu  eun  ieuluni. 

English  permeates  public  life;  commerce,  business,  science, 
many  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  national  television  use  it — 
t'xclnsively,  primarily,  or  predominantly.  Although  it  remains  the 
language  of  a  small  elite,  its  use  continues  to  spread.  Burgeoning 
urbanization  has  contributed  to  this  process.  Working-class  par¬ 
ents,  themselves  rural-urban  migrants  and  perhaps  bilingual  in 
their  village  dialect  and  the  regional  standard  language,  perceive 
English  as  the  tool  their  children  need  in  order  to  advance.  Pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary  schools  in  which  English  is  the  medium  of  in¬ 
struction  are  a  “growth  industry.”  Facility  in  English  enhances  a 
young  woman  s  chances  in  the  marriage  market — no  small  advan¬ 
tage*  in  the  often  protracted  marriage  negotiations  between 
families  (see  Marriage,  ch.  5).  The  English  speaker  encounters 
more  courte*ons  re'sponst's  than  spt*akers  of  indigenous  lan- 
guages. 

English  as  a  prestige  language  and  the  tongue*  e)f  first  choice 
cemtinues  to  serve  as  the  meelium  e)f  instructiem  in  elite  schools  at 
every  level.  The  eilder  anel  meire  prestigious  universities  use*  it 
withemt  apoleigy.  Virtually  every  city  e)f  any  size  has  a  number  of 
private,  English-language  seconelavy  scheads.  Even  go\  e*rnme*nt 
scheiols  run  for  the  benefit  eifsenieir  civil  service  officers  are  con¬ 
ducted  in  English  because  only  that  language  is  an  acceptable 
medium  of  communication  throughout  the  country  (see  Educa¬ 
tion,  ch.  2). 

English  has  replaced  (or  reinforced)  many  of  the  traditional 
barrit*rs  to  social  mobility.  Proficiency  in  English  s(*rves  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  social  wheat  from  the  chaff;  perhaps  2  to  .3  percent  of  tin* 
populace  (jualifies  as  bilingual  in  English.  Parents  strive  to  help 
their  children  cross  the  language  barrier.  Middle-  and  upper- 
level  government  personnel  and  business  p(*ople  (*ducatt*  their 
children  in  English  virtually  without  exception.  Not  to  do  .so  is  to 
thrt*aten  their  children  s  future  pro.sp<*cts  for  ad\  ancenu*nt.  Even 
poor  parents  make  t*v(*ry  <*ffort  to  send  their  children  to  English- 
language  schools  as  the  first  step  on  the  road  to  sncc(*ss.  Indef*d, 
English-language  nurseries  are  proliferating. 

Ciovernment  attempts  to  limit  the  use  of  English  in  adminis¬ 
tration  have  met  with  varying  degret*s  of  success.  The  courts, 
heavily  influenced  by  British  jnrisprudenct*,  have  found  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  make  the  change,  and  there  has  been  considerable  vari¬ 
ation  among  the  states  in  the  extent  to  which  they  use  English  in 
the  courts.  In  Kerala  a  government  commission  rt*commended 
the  replacement  of  English  in  lower  courts.  By  the  late  1970s  sig- 
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nitkiint  parts  ot  the  statutory  code  had  still  not  been  translated 
into  Malayalain.  Even  in  Andhra  Pradesh,  the  first  linguistic  state 
formed,  there  has  been  resistance  to  using  Telngn  in  govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  mid-197()s  a  commission  cited  the  following  reasons 
for  failing  to  use  Telugu  in  government  communications: 
bureaucrats’  lack  of  practice  in  writing  in  Telngn,  the  lack  of 
Telugu  vocabulary  for  English  terms,  a  dearth  ofTelugu  ty  pewrit¬ 
ers  and  typists,  and  “failure  of  the  stall  to  show  preferenct*  for 
Telugu  psychologically. ’’  Businesses  have  been  even  more  resis¬ 
tant  to  switching  from  English  to  Telugu. 

The  regional  standard  languages  have  steadily  gained  prom¬ 
inence  since  the  nineteenth  century.  This  trend  culminated  with 
the  redrawing  of  state  boundaries  to  iJermit  a  closer  identification 
between  administrative  units  and  linguistic  groups.  The  British 
imperial  administrative  units,  based  largely  on  historical  accident 
and  bureaucratic  convenience,  tended  to  scatter  linguistic  groups 
among  several  states,  diluting  their  potential  political  impact  and 
making  the  development  of  cultural  institutions  more  difficult. 
The  establishment  of  states  more  congruent  with  lingiiistic 
realitie.s — linguistic  states — was  an  early  goal  of  the  nationalist 
movement. 

Before  independence  the  Indian  National  Ciongri'ss  (see 
Glossary)  was  committed  to  redrawing  state  boundaries  to  corre¬ 
spond  to  linguistic  states;  language  riots  in  tht'  195()s  gave  further 
impetus  to  this  policy.  The  States  Reorganisation  C^ommission, 
which  was  formed  in  1953  to  study  the  problems  involved  in  re¬ 
drawing  state  boundaries,  viewed  language  as  an  important, 
though  by  no  means  the  .sole,  fachn'  to  be  considered  in  ri  draw  ing 
state  boundaries.  Other  factors,  such  as  ecc)nomic  viability  and 
geographic  realities,  had  to  be  taken  into  account.  In  actual  im¬ 
plementation,  however,  the  language  (juestion  generated  inttmse 
popular  feelings  that  were  difficult  to  csaitrol.  The  commission  is¬ 
sued  its  report  in  1955;  the  government’s  recpiest  for  comments  from 
the  populace  generated  a  flt>od  of  petitions  and  h*tters.  The  final  bill, 
passed  itj  1956  and  amended  several  times  in  the  1960s,  by  no  uu'ans 
resolved  even  the  individual  state’s  linguistic  prohlems. 

Even  regions  that  had  a  long  history  of  agitation  for  a  linguis¬ 
tic  state  .sometimes  have  found  the  actual  transition  less  than 
smooth.  For  example,  proponents  began  lobbying  for  a  Telugu- 
speaking  state  in  the  early  twentieth  century  ,  lii  the  mitl-19.5()s 
the  central  government  formed  a  single  state  composed  of  the 
predominantly  Telugu-speaking  parts  of  what  in  British  India  had 
been  the  Madras  Presidency  and  the  nizam  s  dominions.  Al¬ 
though  more  than  80  percent  of  the  new  state  speaks  Telugu, 
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Andhra  Pradesh — like  most  liiij^nistie  states — has  a  sizable  lin¬ 
guistic  minority;  in  this  case  the  minority  consists  of  Urdu  speak¬ 
ers  centered  in  the  state’s  capital,  Hyderabad,  where  jiearly  40 
percent  of  the  population  speaks  that  language.  Linguistic  affinity 
did  not  form  a  firm  basis  for  unity  between  the  two  regions  from 
which  the  state  had  been  formed,  for  they  were  separated  by  a 
gulf  of  cultural  and  economic  differences.  There  were  riots  in  the 
late  1960s  and  early  1970.s  that  called  for  the  formation  of  two 
separate  states. 

The  v  iolence  that  broke  out  in  the  state  of  Assam  in  the  early 
1980s  reflected  the  complexities  of  linguistic  and  ethnic  politics 
on  the  svd)continent  (see  Regionalism  and  Regional  Political 
(Irises,  ch.  8).  The  state  has  a  significant  number  of  Bengali¬ 
speaking  Muslim.s — immigrants  and  their  descendants  who 
bt'gan  settling  the  region  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  Muslims 
came  in  response  to  a  British-initiated  colonization  scheme  to 
bring  under  cultivation  land  left  fallow  by  the  Assamese.  By  the 
1931  census  the  Assamese  had  not  only  lost  a  hefty  portion  of  their 
land  but  also  had  become  a  disadvantaged  minority  in  their  tradi¬ 
tional  homeland.  They  represented  less  than  one-third  of  the  total 
ixipnlation,  and  the  Muslim  immigrants  (who  accounted  for 
roughlv  one-(iuarter  of  the  population)  dominated  commerce  and 
the  government  bureaucracy. 

As.samese-Bengali  noting  started  in  1950,  and  in  the  1951 
census  many  Bengali  speakers  listed  As.samese  as  their  native 
tongue  in  an  effort  to  placate  the  Assamese.  Further  immigration 
of  Bengali  speakers  after  the  formation  of  Bangladesh  in  1971  and 
a  resurgence  of  pro- Bengali  feeling  among  earlier  immigrants  and 
their  descendants  reawakened  As.samese  fears  of  being  outnum¬ 
bered.  There  was  renewed  violence  in  the  early  1980s  (see  Assam 
and  the  Northeast,  ch.  10).  The  violence  continued  in  the  mid- 
1980.S  and  was  sufficiently  serious  for  the  central  government  to 
avoid  holding  general  elections  in  Assam  during  December  1984. 


Ethnic  Minorities 

Tribes 

Tribal  peoples  constitute  roughly  3  percent  of  the  nation  s 
total  population.  They  are  concentrated  in  the  north  in  a  belt 
along  the  Himalayas  stretching  from  Uttar  Pradesh,  Himachal 
Pradesh,  and  Jammu  and  Kashmir  in  the  west  to  Arunachal 
Pradesh,  Mi*ora*m,  Manipur,  Nagaland,  Meghalaya,  and  Assam 
in  the  Northeast.  The  bulk  of  the.se  tribes  are  in  the  Northeast. 
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Tlu'iv  is  another  concentration  ol  tril)al  people  in  the  hilly  areas  of 
central  India  (Madhya  Pradesh,  Orissa  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
Andhra  Pradesh  and  West  Bengal);  in  this  belt,  which  is  hounded 
hy  the  Narhada  Riser  to  the  north  and  the  (iodavari  River  to  the 
southeast,  trihals  oecnpy  the  slopes  of  the  rejiion  s  mountains. 
There  are  smaller  nninhers  of  tribal  people  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  peninsula,  principally  in  Tamil  Nadu  and  Kerala,  and  a  few  in 
western  India  in  (hijarat  and  Rajasthan. 

The  extent  to  which  a  state  is  homogeneously  tribal  varies 
considerabK .  In  the  Northeast  roughly  80  to  90  percent  of  the 
population  is  tribal.  The  largest  tribes  are  found  in  central  India, 
although  the  tribal  population  there  is  only  some  10  percent  of  the 
region  s  total.  Mans  tribes  in  this  region  have  a  long-standing  his¬ 
tory  of  interaction  svith  the  surrounding  Hindus.  Less  than  1  per- 
eent  of  South  India  s  population  is  cla.ssified  as  tribal. 

Tribes  vars  considerably  in  size,  complexity,  and  social  or¬ 
ganization.  There  are  some  4(X)comnjunities  listed  as  “Scheduled 
Tribes  and  Backward  Classes,”  i.e.,  recognized  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  therefore  eligible  to  receis  e  special  benefits  and  to  com¬ 
pete  for  resersed  seats  in  legislatures  and  schools.  They  range  in 
size  from  the  (ionds  (roughly  4  million)  and  the  Santals  (approxi- 
inateb  .3  million)  to  oidy  19  Andamane.se.  The  tribal  peoples  of 
the  central  zone  are  a  minority  in  tho.se  states,  but  they  constitute 
the  country’s  largest  tribes  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  represent 
roughly  three-cjuarters  of  the  total  tribal  population  (see  fig.  13). 

Apart  from  the  use  of  strictly  legal  criteria,  however,  the 
problem  of  determining  which  groups  and  individuals  were  tribal 
was  both  subtle  and  complex.  Because  it  concerned  economic  in¬ 
terests  and  the  size  and  location  of  voting  blocs,  the  (jnestion  of 
who  were  trihals  rather  than  “l)ackward  Hindus”  was  often  con- 
trovci  sial.  The  apparently  wild  fluctuation  in  estimates  of  the  sub¬ 
continent  s  tribal  population  during  this  century  gives  a  sense  of 
how  unclear  the  distinction  between  tribal  and  nontribal  can  be. 
In  1931  the  census  enumerated  22  million  trihals,  in  1941  onK 
10  million,  but  by  1961  some  30  million.  Obviously,  no  human 
group  could  increase  and  decrease  in  such  an  idiosyncratic  man¬ 
ner  simply  through  bioK)gical  reprorluction;  the  diflerences  be¬ 
tween  the  figures  reflect  changing  census  criteria  and  the 
economic  incentives  individuals  have  to  accpiire  or  maintain 
( lassification  as  a  tribal. 

These  bizarre  gyrations  of  census  data  serve  to  underlie  the 
coinph'x  nature  of  the  relationship  between  the  concepts  of  caste 
aiul  trilw.  Although  in  theory  these  are  two  entirely  different 
ways  of  life  and  ideal  types,  in  reality  they  stand  at  opposite  ends 
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of  a  C'ontimuini  ot  social  groups.  Those  at  the  extremes  are  racli- 
calK’  dittereiit,  hut  the  groups  near  the  center  display  substantial 
similarity.  The  caste  system,  whieh  is  c-omposed  of  a  myriad  of 
ctilturally  distinct  groups,  has  a  nearly  infinite  capacity  to  absorb 
new  units.  Authorities  believe  that  since  at  least  the  sixth  century 
numerous  indigenous  and  immigrant  communities  have 
passed  from  the  status  of  indt'pendent  social  entities  to  that  of 
castes. 

In  areas  of  substantial  contact  between  tribes  and  castes,  so¬ 
cial  and  cultural  pressures  have  often  tended  to  mov  e  tribes  in  the 
direction  of  becoming  castes.  The  transition  often  takes  a  number 
of  years;  because  caste  and  tribe  are  ideal  types,  there  are  many 
groups  with  mixed  characteristies  whose  classification  is  a  matter 
of  debate.  It  has  been  generally  true  that  tribal  peoples  with  am¬ 
bitions  for  social  advancement  in  Indian  society  at  large  have  tried 
to  gain  the  classification  of  caste  for  their  tribe;  such  efforts  con¬ 
form  to  the  ancient  Indian  traditions  of  caste  mobility  (see  (  ’aste 
in  Operation,  ch.  5).  In  the  1930.s  and  I94()s  tribals  defected  to 
(Christianity  or  Hinduism  in  droves. 

The  process  of  assimilation  from  tribe  to  caste  is  a  perennial 
feature  of  South  Asian  history,  but  the  means  and  modes  whereby 
this  has  taken  place  have  varied  from  one  era  to  another.  W'here 
tribal  leaders  prospered,  they  could  hire  a  Brahman  priest  to  con¬ 
trive  a  credible  pedigree  and  thereby  join  a  reasonably  high- 
status  caste.  On  occasion  an  entire  tribe  or  .section  ofa  tribe  joined 
a  Hindu  sect  and  thus  entered  the  caste  system  en  masse.  If  a  spe¬ 
cific  tribe  engaged  in  practices  that  Hindus  deem  polluting,  this 
affected  the  tribe’s  status  when  it  was  assimilated  into  the  caste 
(see  Theory  of  Caste,  ch.  5). 

Since  independence,  however,  the  special  benefits  available 
to  Scheduled  Tribes  have  convinced  many  groups,  even  Hindus 
and  Muslims,  that  they  will  enjoy  greater  advantages  if  so  desig¬ 
nated.  The  “schedule  ”  gives  tribals  an  incentive  to  maintain  their 
identity  as  such — if  only  to  be  eligible  for  benefits  that  accrue  to 
Scheduled  Tribes.  By  the  .same  token,  the  schedule  also  includes 
a  number  of  groups  whose  “tribal  ”  status  in  cultural  terms,  is 
dubious  at  best;  in  various  districts  the  list  includes  Muslims  and 
a  congeries  of  Hindu  castes  whose  main  claim  seems  to  be  their 
ability  to  deliver  votes  to  the  party  that  arranged  their  listing 
among  the  Scheduled  Tribes. 

A  number  of  traits  have  customarily  been  seen  as  establish¬ 
ing  tribal  rather  than  caste  identity.  These  include  language,  so¬ 
cial  organization,  religious  affiliation,  economic  patterns,  geo¬ 
graphic  location,  and  .self-identification.  In  specific  cases  particu- 
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lar  constellations  ot  these  eharaeteristies  are  present.  Recognized 
tribes  typically  live  in  hilly  regions  somewhat  remote  from  caste 
settlements;  they  generally  speak  a  language  recogtiized  as  tribal. 

I’nlike  castes,  which  are  part  of  a  comple.x  and  interrelatt'd 
local  economic  e.xchange  system,  tribes  tend  to  form  self-suffi¬ 
cient  t'conomic  units;  often  they  practice  .swidden  (slash-and- 
bnrn)  agricnltnre  rather  than  the  intensive  farming  typical  of  most 
of  rural  India.  For  most  tribals,  land-nse  rights  traditionally  de¬ 
rive  simply  from  tribal  membership;  tribal  society  tends  to  be 
egalitarian,  its  leadership  being  based  on  ties  of  kinship  and  per¬ 
sonality  rather  than  on  hereditary  status.  Tribes  typically  consist 
of  segmeiitary  lineages  whose  extended  families  provide  the  basis 
for  social  organization  and  control.  Unlike  caste  religion,  which 
recognizes  the  hegemony  of  Brahman  priests,  tribal  religion  rec¬ 
ognizes  no  authority  outside  the  tribe. 

Atiy  of  these  criteria  can  be  called  into  question  in  specific  in¬ 
stances.  Language  is  not  always  an  accurate  indicator  of  tribal  or 
caste  status.  Especially  in  regions  of  mixed  population,  many  tri¬ 
bal  groups  have  lost  their  mother  tongues  and  simply  speak  the 
local  or  regional  patois.  Linguistic  assimilation  is  an  ongoing  pro¬ 
cess  of  considerable  complexity.  In  the  highlands  of  Orissa,  for 
example,  the  Bonclos — a  Munda-language  tribe — use  their  own 
tongue  among  themselves.  Oriya,  however,  serves  as  a  lingua 
franca  in  dealings  with  their  Hindu  neighbors.  This  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing,  but  Oriya  as  a  prestige  language  (in  the  Bondo  view)  has  also 
supplanted  the  native  tongue  as  the  language  of  ritual.  The  North¬ 
east  was  historically  divided  into  warring  tribes  and  villages;  it 
was  a  linguistic  hodgepodge.  British  rule  began,  and  Indian  rule 
has  accelerated  increased  contact  among  villagers.  A  pidgin  As¬ 
samese  developed  as  a  common  means  of  communication,  while 
educated  tribal  members  learned  Hindi  and,  more  recently,  En¬ 
glish. 

Self-identification  and  group  loyalty  are  not  unfailing  mark¬ 
ers  of  tribal  identity  either.  In  the  case  of  stratified  tribt's,  the 
loyalties  of  clan,  kin,  and  family  may  well  predominate  over  those 
of  tribe.  Nor  can  tribes  be  viewed  as  people  living  apart;  the  de¬ 
gree  of  isolation  of  various  tribes  lias  varied  tremendousK .  The 
(hinds,  Santals,  and  Bhil  traditionally  dominated  the  regions  in 
which  they  lived.  Moreover,  tribal  society  was  not  always  more 
egalitarian  than  the  rest  of  the  rural  populace;  some  of  thi'  larger 
tribes,  such  as  the  Gonds,  were  highly  stratified. 

Most  tribes  continue  to  he  concentrated  in  heavily  forested 
areas  that  combine  inaccessibility  with  limited  political  or 
economic  significance.  Historically,  the  economy  of  most  tribes 
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was  sul)sistt  nct‘-()rit“ntc(l  ajjricultiiro  or  luintio^  and  ^atlua  in^. 
Tril)als  traded  with  outsiders  for  the  few  necessities  they  lacked — 
salt  and  ircni,  tor  exaiA^ple,  a  few  Hind\j  craftsmt'n  mij’ht  lie  in  res¬ 
idence  to  provide  such  items  as  cooking  utensils,  'flie  twentieth 
century,  however,  lias  semi  far-reaching  changes  in  thi'  relation¬ 
ship  between  trilials  and  the  larger  society  and,  hy  extension,  tra¬ 
ditional  tribal  economies.  Improved  transport  and  coninnmica- 
tion  have  brought  ever  deeper  intrusions  into  tribal  lands;  mer¬ 
chants  and  a  variety  of  government  policies  have  involv  ed  ti  ibal 
peoples  more  thoronghly  in  the  cash  economy,  though  by  no 
means  on  the  most  favorable  of  terms. 

The  subcontinent’s  various  invaders  adopted  distinctivt' 
policies  toward  tribals.  The  Aryan  speakers  pushed  most  tribals 
onto  marginal,  relatively  isolated  land  but  otherwise  followed  a 
policy  of  noninterference.  The  Mughals  ignored  them.  British  ef¬ 
forts  to  institute  a  uniform  colonial  policy  tlironghont  the  subcon¬ 
tinent  sparked  revolts  and  resistance  in  the  northeast  frontier  re¬ 
gions  and  central  India.  The  nineteenth  century  saw'  an  increase 
in  proselv  tizing  on  the  part  of  Christian  missionaries  as  well  as  a 
growing  number  of  tribals  adopting  the  characteristics  of  the 
Hindu  peasantry.  Contemporary  tribal  ethnicity  ranges  from 
“violent  irredentism  to  hard  bargaining”  for  a  share  in  scarce 
resources. 

The  increased  presence  of  outsiders  in  areas  formerly  in¬ 
habited  only  by  tribals  has  meant  the  alienation  of  a  significant 
portion  of  tribal  lands.  An  agricultural  regime  of  swidden  farm¬ 
ing — clearing  a  field,  planting  it  fora  number  of  seasons,  and  then 
abandoning  it  for  a  lengthy  fallow — is  a  system  of  cultivation  well 
suited  to  regions  with  ample  forest  re.serves;  properly  instituted 
and  followed,  it  can  preserve  levels  of  soil  lertility  and  the  forest 
itself  almost  indefinitely.  Slash-and-burn  cultivators,  however, 
are  particularly  vulnerable  when  ovvtsiders  enter  their  reserves 
and  begin  claiming  their  land,  for  most  of  it  is  left  fallow'  and  only 
a  fraction  is  under  cultivation  in  any  given  season. 

Large  areas  fell  into  the  hands  of  nontribals  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  when  many  regions  were  opened  to  hoinestead-style 
settlement.  Emigrants  received  free  land  in  return  for  cultiv  ating 
it.  Tribals  too  could  apply  for  land  titles,  although  even  title  to  the 
portion  of  land  they  happened  to  be  planting  that  season  could  not 
guarantee  their  ability  to  continue  swidden  cnltiv  ation.  More  im¬ 
portant,  the  notion  of  permanejit,  individual  ownership  of  land 
was  foreign  to  most  tribals;  land,  if  seen  in  terms  of  ow'uership  at 
all,  was  viewed  as  a  c'ommnnal  resource,  free  to  whomever 
needed  it.  By  the  time  tribals  accepted  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
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Fifiure  13.  Scheduled  Tribes  as  a  Percentafi,e  of 
Total  Population,  Mid-197()s. 
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formal  land  titles,  it  was  already  too  late.  Ckmerally,  tribals  were 
severely  disadvantaged  in  dealing  with  the  government  officials 
who  granted  land  titles. 

Albeit  belatedly,  the  colonial  regime  realized  the  necessity 
of  protecting  tribals  from  the  worse  predations  of  outsidej  s.  Sale 
of  tribal  lands  was  prohibited.  Although  this  left  an  important 
loophole  in  the  form  of  land  leases,  tribals  made  some  gains  in  the 
middle  decades  of  the  twentieth  century.  Despite  considerable 
obstruction  by  local  police  and  land  officials  who  were  slow  to  de¬ 
lineate  tribal  holdings  and  slower  still  to  offer  police  protection, 
some  land  was  returned  to  tribal  peo^jlcs.  Nontribals  took  refuge 
in  trade,  moneylending,  and  sharecropping  while  awaiting  a 
more  favorable  climate  for  exploiting  tribals. 

In  the  1970s  the  gains  tribal  peoples  had  made  in  earlier  de¬ 
cades  were  eroded  in  many  regions,  especially  in  central  India. 
Immigration  into  tribal  lands  increased  dramatically,  and  the 
deadly  combination  of  constabulary  and  revenue  officers  unin¬ 
terested  in  tribal  welfare  and  sophisticated  nontribals  willing  and 
able  to  bribe  local  officials  was  enough  to  deprive  many  tribals  of 
their  landholdings.  The  means  of  subverting  protective  legisla¬ 
tion  were  legion:  local  officials  could  be  simply  persuaded  to  ig¬ 
nore  land  acquisiton  by  nontribals,  to  alter  land  registry  records, 
to  lease  plots  of  land  for  short  periods  and  then  simply  refuse  to  re¬ 
linquish  them,  or  to  induce  tribals  to  become  indebted  and  attach 
their  lands. 

Whatever  the  means,  the  result  was  that  many  tribals  be¬ 
came  landless  laborers  in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  and  regions  that  a 
few  years  earlier  had  been  the  exclusive  domain  of  tribals  had  an 
increasingly  heterogeneous  population.  Unlike  previous  eras  in 
which  tribals  were  shunted  into  more  remote  forests,  by  the 
1960s  relatively  little  unoccupied  land  was  available.  Govern¬ 
ment  efforts  to  evict  nontribals  from  illegal  occupation  have  been 
slow  going;  when  they  occur  at  all,  those  evicted  are  usually  un¬ 
touchables  or  Sudras — not  higher  castes.  In  the  early  1980s  ob¬ 
servers  noted  that  efforts  in  many  states  to  restore  tribal  lands 
were  slowing  still  further. 

Land  occupations  by  nontribals  follow  the  construction  of 
roads  suitable  for  motorized  traffic.  Roadside  villages  almost  in¬ 
evitably  comprise  nontribals  as  a  significant  portion  of  their  popu¬ 
lation.  Whatever  the  particulars  of  the  local  land  registry  office, 
nontribals  are  firmly  in  control  of  a  good  share  of  the  cultivable 
land.  Anthropologist  Christoph  von  Fiirer-Haimendorf  describes 
this  process  in  Andhra  Pradesh;  on  average  only  one-quarter  to 
one-third  of  the  tribal  families  in  such  villages  had  managed  to 
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keep  even  a  portion  of  their  holdings.  Outsiders  had  paid  perhaps 
5  to  6  percent  of  the  market  value  of  the  lands  they  took. 

Improved  communications,  roads  with  motorized  traffic, 
and  more  frequent  government  intervention  figured  in  the  in¬ 
creased  contact  that  tribal  peoples  had  with  outsiders.  Tribals 
fared  best  where  there  was  little  to  induce  nontribals  to  settle; 
cash  crops  and  commercial  highways  frequently  signaled  the  un¬ 
doing  of  the  tribes.  Merchants  have  long  been  a  link  to  the  outside 
world,  but  in  the  past  they  were  generally  petty  traders,  and  the 
contact  they  had  with  tribals  was  transient.  By  the  1960s  and 
1970s  the  resident  nontribal  shopkeeper  was  a  permanent  feature 
of  many  villages.  Shopkeepers  often  sold  liquor  on  credit,  entic¬ 
ing  tribals  into  debt  and  mortgaging  their  land.  In  the  past,  tribals 
made  up  shortages  before  harvest  by  foraging  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  forest.  Shopkeepers  offered  ready  credit — ^with  the  proviso 
that  loans  be  repaid  in  kind  with  50  to  100  percent  interest  after 
harvest.  Repaying  a  bag  of  millet  with  two  set  up  a  cycle  of  in¬ 
debtedness  from  which  many  were  simply  unable  to  break  loose. 

The  possibility  of  cultivators  growing  a  profitable  cash  crop. 
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such  us  cotton  or  castor-oil  plants,  continues  to  draw  merchants 
into  tribal  areas.  Nontrihal  traders  frequently  establish  an  exten¬ 
sive  network  of  associates  beyond  the  village.  Often  a  single  mer¬ 
chant  will  set  up  relatives  as  shopkeepers  to  serve  as  his  agents  in 
a  number  of  villages.  Cultivators  who  grow  a  cash  crop  often  sell 
to  the  same  merchants  who  provide  consumption  credit  through¬ 
out  the  year.  The  credit  carries  a  high-interest  price  tag,  whereas 
their  crops  are  bought  at  a  fraction  of  the  market  rate.  Cash  crops 
offer  a  further  disadvantage  in  that  they  decrease  the  supply  of 
foodstuffs  available  and  increase  tribal  dependence  on  economic 
forces  beyond  their  control.  The  transformation  has  meant  a  de¬ 
cline  in  both  the  tribal’s  security  and  their  standard  of  living.  In 
previous  generatio?is  families  might  purchase  silver  jewelry  as  a 
form  of  security;  contemporary  tribals  are  more  likely  to  buy 
minor  consumer  goods.  Whereas  jewelry  could  serve  as  collateral 
in  critical  emergencies,  current  purchases  simply  increase  in¬ 
debtedness.  In  areas  where  gathering  forest  products  is  re¬ 
munerative,  merchants  exchange  their  products  for  the  tribal’s 
labor.  Indebtedness  is  so  extensive  that  although  such  transac¬ 
tions  are  illegal,  traders  sometimes  “sell”  their  debtors  to  other 
merchants,  much  like  indentured  servants. 

In  some  instances  tribals  have  managed  to  hold  their  own  in 
contacts  with  outsiders.  Some  Chenchus,  a  hunting  and  gathering 
tribe  of  the  central  hill  regions,  have  continued  to  specialize  in 
collecting  forest  products  for  sale.  Caste  Hindus  living  among 
them  rent  land  from  the  Chenchus  and  pay  a  portion  of  the  har¬ 
vest.  The  Chenchus  themselves  have  responded  unenthusiasti¬ 
cally  to  government  efforts  to  induce  them  to  take  up  farming. 
Their  relationship  to  nontrihals  has  been  one  of  symbiosis,  al¬ 
though  there  were  indications  in  the  early  1980s  that  nontrihals 
were  beginning  to  compete  with  the  Chenchus  in  gathering  forest 
products.  The  Chenchus  have  a  certain  advantage  in  dealing  with 
caste  Hindus;  because  of  their  long  association  with  Hindu 
hermits  and  their  refusal  to  eat  beef,  they  are  considered  an  un¬ 
polluted  caste.  Other  tribes,  particidarly  in  South  India,  have  cul¬ 
tural  practices  that  are  offensive  to  Hindus  and,  when  assimi¬ 
lated,  are  considered  untouchables. 

Tribal  cultivators  often  fare  much  vvorse.  Middle-caste  Hindus 
regard  them  as  inferior,  worthy  only  to  be  victimized.  Outsiders 
typically  have  political  and  economic  contacts  that  extend  beyond 
the  tribal  village  in  which  they  settle,  and  the  tribals  therefore  are 
simply  unable  to  compete.  The  combination  of  money  and  well- 
placed  friends  and  relatives  permits  caste  Hindus  who  settle  in  tri¬ 
bal  areas  to  circumvent  protective  legislation  and  the  efforts  of  the 
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tril)al.s  to  preserve  their  dwindlinj'  laiui  l)ase. 

The  final  blow  for  some  tribes  has  eoine  when  nontribals, 
throngli  politieal  jockeyinj',  have  managt'd  to  j^ain  legal  tribal 
status,  i.e.,  to  be  listed  as  a  Sehednlt*d  Tribe.  The  Goods  of 
Andhra  Pradesh  effeetively  lost  their  only  advantage  in  trying  to 
proteet  their  lands  when  the  Ban  jaras,  a  group  that  had  been  set¬ 
tling  in  Good  territory,  were  elassified  as  a  Seht'diiled  Tribe  in 
1977.  Their  newly  aeipiired  tribal  status  made  the  Banjaras  eligi¬ 
ble  to  aequire  (iond  land  “legally ’’  and  to  eompete  with  Goods  for 
reserved  politieal  seats,  plaees  in  edneational  institutions,  ete. 
Beeause  the  Banjaras  are  not  sehednled  in  neighboring 
Maharashtra,  there  has  been  an  influx  of  Banjaras  emigrants  from 
that  state  into  Andhra  Pradesh  in  seareh  of  greener  pastures. 

Tribes  along  the  foothills  of  the  Himalayas  have  not  been  as 
hard-pressed  by  the  intrusions  of  nontribals.  Historieally,  their 
political  status  was  always  distinct  from  the  rest  of  India.  Until 
very  recently  there  was  little  effective  control  by  any  of  the  em¬ 
pires  centered  in  Peninsula  India;  the  region  was  populated  by 
autonomous  feuding  tribes.  The  British,  in  efforts  to  proteet  the 
sensitive  Northeast  frontier,  followed  a  policy  dubbed  the  “Inner 
Line”;  nontribals  were  permitted  into  the  areas  only  with  special 
permission.  Postindependence  governments  have  continued  the 
policy,  protecting  the  Himalayan  tribes  as  part  of  the  strategy  to 
secure  the  border  with  China. 

The  policy  has  generally  saved  the  tribes  from  the  kind  of 
exploitation  that  those  elsewhere  on  the  subcontinent  have  suf¬ 
fered.  In  Arunachal  Pradesh  (foVmerly  part  of  the  North-East 
Frontier  Agency),  for  example,  tribals  control  commerce  and 
most  lower-level  administrative  posts.  Government  construction 
projects  in  the  region  have  provided  tribals  with  a  significant 
source  of  cash — both  for  setting  up  businesses  and  for  providing 
paying  customers.  Some  tribes  have  made  rapid  progress  through 
the  educational  system.  Instruction  was  begun  in  Assamese  but 
was  eventually  changed  to  Hindi;  by  the  early  1980s  English  was 
taught  at  most  levels.  Both  education  and  the  increast'  in  ready 
cash  from  government  spending  have  permitted  tribals  a  signifi¬ 
cant  measure  of  social  mobility. 

Government  policies  on  forest  reserves  have  affected  tribal 
peoples  profoundly.  Virtually  wherever  the  state  has  chosen  to 
exploit  forests,  it  has  seriously  undermined  the  tribals’  way  of  life. 
Government  efforts  to  re.serve  forests  precipitated  armed  (if 
futile)  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  tribal  peoples  involved.  Inten¬ 
sive  exploitation  of  forests  has  often  meant  allowing  outsiders  to 
cut  large  areas  of  trees  while  the  original  tribal  inhabitants  were 
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rt'Striitt'd  from  t  nttinjj;,  and  nltimatidy  n'placiny,  mixed  forests 
eapahle  of  sustaining  tril)al  life  with  single-prodnet  plantations. 

Where  forests  are  reserved,  nontrihals  havt'  proved  far  more 
sophistieated  than  their  forest  eotmterparts  at  hrihing  the  neees- 
sary  local  officials  to  secure  effective  (if  extralegal)  use  of  forest¬ 
lands.  The  system  of  bribing  local  officials  charged  with  enforcing 
the  reserves  is  so  well  established  that  the  rates  of  liriberv  are 
reasonably  fixed  (by  the  number  of  plows  a  farmer  uses  or  the 
amount  of  grain  harvested).  Tribals  often  end  up  doing  unpaid 
work  for  Hindus  simply  because  a  caste  Hindu,  who  has  paid  the 
reipiisite  bribe,  can  at  least  assure  a  tribal  that  he  or  she  will  not 
be  evicted  from  forestlands. 

The  entire  process  of  establishing  forest  reserves  was  disrup¬ 
tive  to  tribal  life;  some  villages  were  disbanded,  and  others  lost 
the  fallow  land  necessary  to  maintain  adeijuate  levels  of  soil  fertil¬ 
ity.  The  final  irony,  notes  von  Fiirer-Haimendorf ,  is  that  the  shift¬ 
ing  cultivation  many  tribals  practiced  had  maintained  the  subcon¬ 
tinent’s  forests,  whereas  the  intensive  cultivation  and  commercial 
interests  that  replaced  the  tribals  destroyed  the  forests. 

The  entrance  of  outsiders  onto  tribal  lands  and  the  inclusion 
of  tribals  in  the  cash  economy  on  such  unfavorable  terms  have 
periodically  sparked  violent  resistance.  The  combination  of  mer¬ 
chants  and  moneylenders  (often  the  same  person)  in  collusion 
with  the  local  authorities,  coupled  with  hereditary  debt  ser¬ 
vitude,  antagonized  tribals  again  and  again.  Incidents  such  as  the 
Santal  Rebellion  (1855-56)  persuaded  British  colonial  adminis¬ 
trators  that  special  provision  should  be  made  for  tribal  peoples.  A 
number  of  government  measures  over  the  years  sought  to  protect 
tribals  from  the  worst  predations  of  the  larger  society  but  enjoyed 
varying  degrees  of  success.  Ironically,  although  tribals  inevitably 
came  out  the  worst  in  armed  confrontations,  the  authorities  typi¬ 
cally  did  respond  to  the  tribal  grievances  after  a  certain  amount  of 
bloodletting.  Even  in  contemporary  India,  the  tribes  with  a  his¬ 
tory  of  violent  resistance  fare  best.  Local  authorities — almost  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  political  climate  in  a  specific  state — are  careful  not 
to  antagonize  them  too  much. 

Educational  planning  reflects  the  assumption  that  illiteracy 
and  lack  of  schooling  are  the  major  handicaps  for  tribal  peoples  in 
dealing  with  sophisticated  outsiders.  Extending  the  system  of  pri¬ 
mary  education  into  tribal  areas  and  reserving  places  for  tribals  in 
secondary  and  higher  educational  institutions  are  the  cornerstones 
of  government  education  policy.  Eflbrts  to  improve  a  tribe  s  educa¬ 
tional  status  have  had  mixed  results  (see  Education,  ch.  2). 

In  the  mid-1980s  many  areas  continued  to  experience  dif- 
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ficulties  ill  recruiting  (jualified  teachers.  Determining  the  ap¬ 
propriate  language  of  instruction  also  remained  trouble.some. 
Commission  after  commission  on  the  “language  question”  has 
called  for  instruction,  at  least  at  the  primary  level,  in  the  students’ 
native  tongues.  Individual  states,  however,  have  flip-flopped  on 
this  issue.  In  some  regions,  tribal  children  entering  school  must 
begin  by  learning  the  official  regional  language,  often  one  com¬ 
pletely  unrelated  to  their  tribal  tongue. 

The  experiences  of  the  Gonds  of  Andhra  Pradesh  provide  an 
example.  Primary  schiKiling  began  in  the  1940s  and  19.5()s.  The 
government  selected  a  group  of  Gonds  who  had  managed  to  be¬ 
come  semi-literate  in  Telugu  and  taught  them  the  basics  of  a 
script.  These  individuals  became  teachers  who  taught  in  Gondi; 
their  efforts  enjoyed  a  measure  of  success  until  the  1970s,  when 
state  policy  demanded  instruction  in  Telugu.  The  switch  in  the 
language  of  instruction  not  only  made  the  Gond  teachers  super¬ 
fluous  because  they  c-ould  not  teach  in  Telugu  but  also  presented 
the  government  with  the  problem  of  finding  rea.sonably  qualified 
teachers  willing  to  teach  in  outlying  tribal  sch(M)ls. 

Recruiting  adequate  teachers  has  been  a  perennial  problem. 
Qualified  tribals  have  other,  more  attractive  employment  options 
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opt'ii  to  tluMii.  Nontrihals  usnally  do  not  liavf  trainiiiti  in  tlio  in- 
dijienons  lanjiiia^o.  Thoir  position  typicall\  i  tdlc'cts  a  l)nr(‘ancra- 
tic  (jiiirk  rather  than  the  individnal  teaeher  s  dedieation  to  teaeli- 
in^  tribal  people. 

The  conimitment  of  tribals  to  aetjuirinj^  a  formal  edneation 
for  their  ehildren  \arie.s  eonsiderably.  Tribes  differ  in  the  e.vtent 
to  whieh  they  vit'vv  education  positively.  (Jonds  and  Pardhans, 
two  groups  of  the  subeontinent’s  etaitral  hill  r(*gion,  are  a  ease  in 
point.  The  Ca)nds  are  cultivators,  and  they  are  frecintmtly  reluc¬ 
tant  to  send  their  children  to  school,  needing  them,  the\  say,  to 
work  in  the  fields.  The  Pardhans  were  traditionally  bards  and 
ritual  specialists,  and  they  have  taktm  to  edneation  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Likewise,  the  eflectiven(\ss  of  edueational  policy  varies 
by  region.  In  those  parts  of  the  Northeast  where  tribals  have  been 
generally  spared  the  whole.sale  onslaught  of  outsiders,  .schooling 
has  helped  tribals  secure  political  and  economic  benefits.  The 
educational  system  there  has  provided  a  corps  of  highly  trained 
tribals  in  the  professions  and  high-ranking  administrative  posts. 

Many  tribal  schools  are  plagued  by  high  dropout  rates. 
Children  attend  for  the  first  three  to  four  years  of  primarx  school 
and  gain  a  smattering  of  knowledge,  only  to  lapse  into  illiteracy 
later.  Few  who  enter  make  it  to  the  tenth  gradt';  few  of  those*  who 
make  it  te)  tlie  tenth  form  manage  to  obtain  their  secondary  school 
certificate,  and  few  therefore  are  eligible  to  attend  institutions  of 
higher  education.  The  high  rate  of  attrition  continues  e\  en  in  col¬ 
lege. 

The  influx  of  newcomers  disinclined  to  follow  tribal  ways  has 
had  a  massive  impact  on  social  relations  and  tribal  belief  systems. 
In  many  communities  the  immigrants  have  brought  on  nothing 
less  than  the  total  disintegration  of  the  communities  they  en¬ 
tered.  Even  where  outsiders  are  not  residents  in  villages,  tradi¬ 
tional  forms  of  social  control  and  authority  are  less  effectix  e  be¬ 
cause  tribals  are  patently  dependent  on  politico-economic  forces 
beyond  their  control. 

Hunters  and  gatherers  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  these 
far-reaching  changes.  The  lack  of  strong  authority  figures  in  most 
hunting  and  gathering  groups  handicaps  these  tribes  in  organiz¬ 
ing  to  negotiate  with  the  government.  In  addition,  these  tribes 
are  too  small  to  offer  much  political  leverage.  Forced  settlement 
schemes  have  had  a  deleterious  impact  on  the  tribes  and  their  en¬ 
vironment.  The  government-organizetl  villages  are  typically 
larger  than  traditional  hunting  and  gathering  settlements.  Forest 
reserves  limit  the  amount  of  territory  over  which  tribals  can  range 
freely.  Larger  villages  and  smaller  territories  have  led  in  some  in- 
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staiK  t's  to  an  iiu  roasc'  in  c  rime  and  \  iolc-nc  e.  rraditionalK  ,  Inm- 
ters  and  gatherers  '  settled  tlicnr  disputes  l)y  arran^in^  for  the  an¬ 
tagonists  simply  to  avoid  one*  another;  new,  more  eirenmserihed 
villages  prc'clnde  this  arrangememt. 

Some*  trihc's  have  adopted  the  Hiiuhi  practice  of  having 
costly  elahorate  weddings — a  custom  that  contributes  to  in¬ 
debtedness  (as  it  has  in  many  rural  Indian  families)  and  snbjc*cts 
tlunn  to  the  cash  c'conomy  on  the  most  deleterious  of  terms.  Some 
families  have  adapted  a  traditional  marriage  pattern — that  of  cap¬ 
turing  a  brick' — to  modern  conditions  by  using  the  custom  to 
avoid  the  costly  outlays  associated  with  a  formal  wedding. 

In  general,  traditional  heaclmc'n  no  longer  have  any  official 
backing  for  their  rok'  in  village  affairs,  although  many  continue  to 
c'xercise  considerable  inffucmce.  That  the  headman  is  no  longer 
the  single  link  between  the  village  and  the  outside  world  and  that 
hc'  has  influence  but  no  clearly  defined  official  responsibility  have 
made  the  position  a  difficult  one.  Headmen  can  no  longer  control 
the  allocation  of  land  or  decide  who  has  the  right  to  settle  in  the 
village.  This  has  had  an  insidious  effect  on  village  solidarity. 

Some  headmen  have  taken  to  leasing  village  land  to  outsid¬ 
ers,  thus  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of  other  tribals. 
Oonflict  over  land  rights  has  introduced  a  point  of  cleavage  into 
village  social  relations;  increased  factional  conflict  has  seriously 
eroded  the  ability  of  tribals  to  ward  off  the  intrusion  of  outsiders. 
In  some  villages,  tribal  school  teachers  have  emerged  as  a  new 
political  force,  a  counterbalance  to  the  traditional  headman, 
('hanges  in  landholding  patterns  have  also  altered  the  role  of  the 
joint  family.  More  and  more  couples  set  up  separate  households 
as  soon  as  they  marry.  Because  land  is  no  longer  held  and  farmed 
in  common  and  has  grown  more  scarce,  inheritance  disputes  have 
increased. 

Tribal  beliefs  and  rituals  have  altered  in  the  face  of  increased 
contact  with  Hindus  and  missionaries  of  a  variety  of  persuasions. 
Where  tribals  are  remote  or  where  their  rituals  are  of  a  sort  that 
do  not  offend  Hindu  .sensibilities,  there  has  been  little  change. 
Among  groups  in  more  intense  contact  with  the  Hindu  majority, 
there  have  been  a  variety  of  transformations.  The  Gonds,  for 
example,  traditionally  worshiped  clan  gods  through  elaborate 
rites,  and  the  Pardhans  organized  and  performed  the  necessary 
rituals.  The  increasing  impoverishment  of  large  sections  of  the 
(Jond  tribe  has  made  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  support  the 
Pardhans  as  a  class  of  ritual  specialists.  At  the  same  time,  many 
Gonds  c'oncluded  that  the  tribal  gods  were  losing  their  power  and 
efficacy.  Gonds  have  tended  to  seek  the  assistance  of  other 
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cleitit's,  and  thus  there  has  been  widesprt'ad  Hinduization  of 
(iondi  belief  and  practice. 

Tril^al  religions  reform  movements  have  often  made  use  of 
iiindu  themes.  In  Kerala,  for  example,  trihals  often  imitated 
hijih-caste  cultural  practices — something  Brahman  Hindus 
deeply  resented.  Overall,  however,  there  has  been  little  formal 
effort  to  convert  trihals  to  a  formal  allegiance  to  Hinduism  beyond 
insisting  that  they  eliminate  tho.se  indigenous  practices  Hindus 
find  offensiv'e.  Nonetheless,  a  vast  majority  of  government  offi¬ 
cials  and  teachers  with  whom  trihals  come  into  contact  are  caste 
Hindus,  and  they  disseminate  the  values  of  the  dominant  Hindu 
culture,  albeit  informally. 

Christian  missionaries  have  been  active  among  sundry  tribes 
since  the  mid-1800s.  Conversion  to  Christianity  offers  a  number 
of  advantages,  not  the  least  of  which  is  education.  It  was  through 
the  efforts  of  various  Christian  sects  to  translate  the  Bible  into  tri¬ 
bal  languages  that  those  tongues  acquired  a  written  script.  Ironi¬ 
cally,  Christian  proselytizing  has  served  to  preserve  tribal  lore 
and  language  in  written  form  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  eroded 
the  tribe’s  cultural  heritage  and  belief  systems.  In  many  instances 
Christianity  has  been  a  divisive  social  force,  driving  a  wedge  be¬ 
tween  converts  and  their  fellow  trihals  who  continue  to  adhere  to 
traditional  beliefs  and  practices. 


Descendants  of  Foreign  Groups 

The  Parsis,  numbering  perhaps  125,000  in  the  mid-1980s, 
are  a  prosperous  community  centered  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
west  coast;  almost  one-half  of  them  live  in  Bombay,  where  they 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  city.  The  Parsis,  who  are  Zoroastrians, 
came  to  India  in  the  eighth  century  to  e.scape  Muslim  persecution 
in  Persia.  Their  name,  Parsis,  reflects  their  country  of  origin.  A 
woolen  thread  tied  at  the  waist  in  four  knots  around  a  white  <  am- 
bric  shirt  is  their  distinguishing  emblem;  the  dress  symbolizes  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  men. 

Originally,  the  Parsis  were  shipbuilders  and  traders  located 
in  the  ports  and  towns  of  Gujarat.  Their  freedom  from  food  or  oc¬ 
cupational  restrictions  based  on  caste  affiliation  enabled  them  to 
take  advantage  of  the  numerous  commercial  opportunities  that 
accompanied  the  British  expansion  of  trade  and  control.  Substan¬ 
tial  numbers  moved  to  Bombay,  which  served  as  a  base  for  ex¬ 
panding  their  business  activities  throughout  India  and  abroad.  A 
combination  of  Western  commercial  contacts  and  education  in 
English  made  the  Parsis  perhaps  the  most  cosmopolitan  commu- 
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nit\  ill  the  c'oiiiitiA  .  Socially,  they  were  ecjually  at  home  with  In¬ 
dians  and  tlu>  Western  rulers;  Farsi  women  enjoyed  freedom  of 
mo\ fluent  t'arlier  than  most  high-easte  Hindu  or  Muslim 
uomen.  In  eontemporary  India  they  are  the  most  iirhan,  literate, 
and  wc-althy  of  any  of  the  snheontinent  s  religicnis  groups.  Their 
role  in  the*  development  of  trade,  industry,  finance,  and  philan¬ 
thropy  has  earned  them  an  important  place  in  the  country’s  social 
and  t'conomic  life,  and  several  have*  achieved  high  rank  in  the  civil 
and  military  services. 

Farsis  face  an  uncertain  future  as  a  distinct  community  in 
contemporary  India.  Their  birth  rate  is  low;  according  to  one  esti¬ 
mate,  there  are  50  percent  more  deaths  than  births.  Farsis  tend  to 
marry  later  than  most  Indians;  indeed,  some  do  not  marry  at  all. 
Many  have  married  outside  the  community,  and  their  children 
tend  to  affiliate  with  the  group  of  the  non-Farsi  parent.  A  promi¬ 
nent  e.\ample  is  the  orchestral  conductor  Zubin  Mehta,  whose 
wife  and  children  are  Roman  Catholics.  Farsi  women,  especially 
the  highly  educated,  are  sometimes  reluctant  to  marry  into 
Hindu  or  Muslim  families  and  so  remain  single.  Substantial  num¬ 
bers  of  Farsis  have  emigrated;  the  number  of  Farsis  living  abroad 
in  the  mid-1980s  was  estimated  at  approximately  25,000. 

India  has  a  tiny  Jewish  community  whose  ancestors  fled  to 
the  country  to  escape  religious  persecution.  The  first  Jews  settled 
in  Cochin  on  the  Malabar  coast  in  the  first  century  A.  D.  They  es¬ 
tablished  a  semiautonomous  community  that,  although  largely 
destroyed  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  sixteenth  century,  has  some 
descendants  today.  Another  group  of  exiles  arrived  from  Arabia 
following  the  seventh-century  victory  of  Islam  in  the  Arabian 
Peninsula.  Their  de.scendants  form  the  Beni-Israelite  com¬ 
munities  of  Bombay,  Poona,  and  Ahmadabad.  Iraqi  Jews  came  to 
Bombay  and  Calcutta  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  gained  prom¬ 
inence  in  textiles  and  trade.  The  Jews  are  divided  into  two  exclu¬ 
sive  groups:  the  .so-called  Black  Jews,  who  have  intermarried  with 
the  Indian  population  and  are  more  closely  assimilated  into  it,  and 
the  White  Jews,  who  retain  a  sen.se  of  social  superiority  and  keep 
a  rule  of  endogamous  marriage.  By  the  mid-1980s  most  members 
of  these  communities  had  emigrated  to  Israel. 

There  are  a  small  number  of  Portuguese-Indians,  commonly 
known  as  Goanese.  The  largest  group  of  European-Indians,  how¬ 
ever,  are  descendants  of  British  men,  generally  from  the  lower 
echelons  of  the  colonial  service  and  the  military,  and  lower-caste 
Hindu  or  Muslim  women.  Both  the  British  and  the  Indian 
societies  rejected  the  offspring  of  these  unions,  and  .so  the  Anglo- 
Indians,  as  they  became  known,  had  little  choice  but  to  seek  mar- 
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riatie  partners  anion, ^  otlier  Anuio-lndians.  Ov  er  time  tin's  .^roin) 
deveU>])ecl  a  nninher  ot  easte-iike  It'atnres  ami  aeipiii-ed  a  special 
occupational  niche  in  the  railroad,  jrostal,  and  cnstoins  services.  A 
nnmher  of  factors  fostered  a  stronji  smise  of  coinmnnity  among 
Anglo-Inui  iiis.  The  .school  system  focused  on  English  language 
and  culture  and  was  virtually  segregated,  as  were  Anglo-Indian 
social  chihs;  the  group’s  adherence  to  (.’hristianitv  set  them  vet 
further  apart  from  the  mass  of  Hindu  or  .Vfnslim  Indians;  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  manners,  diet,  dress,  and  speech  set  them  apart  even 
more. 

Like  the  Parsis,  the  Anglo-Indians  continued  to  he  essen¬ 
tially  urban  dwellers.  Unlike  the  Parsis,  relatively  few  have  at¬ 
tained  high  levels  of  education  or  amassed  great  wealth.  They 
generallv'  achieved  only  subordinate  government  positions;  social 
ostracism  by  both  British  and  Indian  .society  precluded  advance¬ 
ment  into  the  highest  levels  of  government  service.  In  the  1980s 
.\nglo-Indians  remained  .scattered  throughout  the  country  in  the 
larger  cities  and  those  smaller  towns  serving  as  railroad  junctions 
or  communications  centers. 

During  the  independence  movement  most  Anglo-Indians 
identified  (or  were  assumed  to  identify)  with  British  rule,  and 
they  therefore  incurred  the  distrust  and  hostility  of  Indian 
nationalists.  Their  position  at  independence  was  a  difficult  one. 
They  felt  a  loyalty  to  a  British  “home’’  that  most  had  never  seen 
and  where  they  would  gain  little  social  acceptance.  They  felt  in¬ 
secure  in  an  India  that  put  a  premium  on  participation  in  the  inde¬ 
pendence  movement  as  a  prerequisite  for  important  government 
positions.  Some  Anglo-Indians  left  the  country  in  1947,  hoping  to 
make  a  new  life  in  Britain  or  one  of  the  dominions,  such  as  Au¬ 
stralia  or  Canada.  Many  of  the.se  returned  to  India  after  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempts  to  find  a  place  in  “alien ’’  societies.  Most  Anglo-In¬ 
dians,  however,  opted  to  stay  in  India  and  made  whatever  adjust¬ 
ments  they  deemed  necessary. 

The  law  in  1985  continued  to  permit  Anglo-Indians  to  main¬ 
tain  their  own  .schools  and  to  use  English  as  the  medium  of  in¬ 
struction.  In  order  to  encourage  the  integration  of  the  community 
into  the  larger  society,  the  government  stipulated  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  student  body  come  from  other  Indian  com¬ 
munities.  There  was  no  evident  official  discrimination  against 
Anglo-Indians  in  terms  of  current  government  employment.  A 
few  had  risen  to  high  posts;  some  were  high-ranking  officers  in  the 
military,  and  a  few  were  judges.  In  viccupational  terms,  at  least, 
the  assimilation  of  Anglo-Indians  into  the  mainstream  of  Indian 
life  was  well  under  way.  Nevertheless,  the  group  will  probably  re- 
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main  socially  distinct  as  long  as  its  members  marry  only  other 
Anglo-Indians  and  its  European  descent  continues  to  be  noted. 


*  *  * 


Among  the  recent  works  on  language  on  the  subcontinent,  a 
book  edited  by  Clarence  Maloney,  Language  and  Civilization  in 
South  Asia,  is  very  useful.  The  title  article  by  the  editor  and  B. 
Krishnamurti’s  “Language  Planning  and  Development;  The  Case 
of  Telugu”  are  particularly  helpful. 

All  of  Christoph  von  Fiirer-Haimendorfs  works  on  India’s 
tribals  are  useful.  His  1982  book.  Tribes  of  India,  provides  a  con¬ 
temporary  view  of  some  of  the  country’s  larger  tribes.  Bernard  S. 
Cohn’s  India:  The  Social  Anthropology  of  a  Civilization  and 
David  G.  Mandelbaum’s  two-volume  Society  in  India  remain  es¬ 
sential  background  works.  (For  further  information  and  complete 
citations,  see  Bibliography.) 
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Indian  socikty  op"  the  mid  -198()s  was  one  of  extreme 
contrasts  and  contradictions.  Caistt' — a  religio-cultural  way  oflife 
with  a  millennia-old  history — continued  to  he  the  basis  of  social 
life,  but  its  modern  permutations  and  adaptations  made  it  a 
dynamic,  changing  system.  As  an  institution  it  transcended  the 
subcontinent  s  dt'cp-seated  religions,  ethnic,  and  linguistic  dif¬ 
ferences;  it  unified  at  the  same  time  that  it  divided  the  country’s 
di\  erse  population. 

At  its  most  basic,  caste  provides  a  rationale  for  ranking  all  so¬ 
cial  groups:  they  are  stratified  in  terms  of  their  relative  purity  or 
impurity.  Purity  and  pollution  are  pivotal  concepts  in  South  Asian 
thought;  caste  is  a  hierarchical  and  inegalitarian  ranking  of  social 
groups — including  non-ffindus —  based  on  how  pure  or  impure 
each  is.  At  the  top  of  the  scale  are  Brahman  priests,  who  as  a  group 
mi\st  maintain  their  purity  in  order  to  intercede  with  the  gods;  at 
the  bottom  are  untouchables,  who  are  assigned  the  most  polluting 
tasks. 

.Maintaining  the  purity  of  caste  and  family  is  at  the  heart  of 
much  of  traditional  social  relations.  The  numerous  strictures  on 
intercaste  activities,  such  as  commeusality  or  marriage,  are  de¬ 
signed  to  keep  those  less  pure  from  tainting  those  who  are  more 
so.  Purity  and  pollution  provide  the  basis  for  interdependence 
and  a  division  of  labor  among  the  various  castes.  Those  less  pure 
perform  essential,  if  polluting,  tasks  that  those  of  higher  rank  are 
enjoined  not  to  do. 

Although  ideas  of  purity  and  pollution  are  pervasive  and  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  exists  about  what  the  most  defiling  acts  are,  there 
is  no  single,  Pan-Indian  scale  for  ranking  the  thousands  of  castes. 
The  system  is  regionally  diverse  and  highly  partieularized.  There 
is  consensus  about  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  scale,  but  the 
intermediate  steps  vary  from  village  to  village. 

Caste  structures  social  relations,  and  it  is  inextricably  inter¬ 
woven  with  kinship  as  the  focus  of  the  individual’s  loyalties  and 
sense  of  identity.  Villages  are  conglomerates  of  a  number  of 
castes.  All  of  a  person’s  kin  belong  to  the  same  caste.  Tradition¬ 
ally,  castes  mediated  almost  all  of  the  exchange  of  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  within  the  village.  Chaste  councils  debated  and  defined  a 
course  of  caste  action  as  the  need  arose. 

The  caste  .system  permits  some  group  social  mobility.  A 
group  that  manages  to  accumulate  any  measure  of  prosperity 
rapidly  sets  about  improving  its  status  in  the  ritual  hierarchy.  In- 
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(U'lX'iulrnct'  and  electoral  polities  have  widcMied  the  arena  for 
caste  rivalries  and  joekeyin^^  lor  advantaj^e.  Elective  oHiees  and 
aee(‘ss  to  influential  government  hnri'anerats  are  important  ways 
ot  enhancing  a  caste’s  ritual  standing. 

Untonchahles  too  have  tried  to  improve  their  socioeconomic 
status.  Education,  political  activism,  and  religious  conversion  are 
among  the  means  at  the  untouchable  caste’s  disposal.  Since  inde- 
peudence  the  government  has  instituted  various  pieces  of  protec¬ 
tive  and  compensatory  legislation  designed  to  aid  low-ranking 
castes.  On  the  whole,  such  efforts  have  done  little  to  ameliorate 
the  situation  of  the  most  disadvantaged.  Any  wholesale  effort  on 
the  part  of  untouchables  to  better  themselves  threatens  all  higher 
ranking  castes,  who  do  everything  possible  to  tbwart  untouchable 
efforts  at  improvement. 

Family  and  kin  remain  the  center  of  daily  life  and  the  most 
basic  element  in  the  caste  system.  Life  outside  of  a  family,  typi¬ 
cally  an  e.vtended  family,  is  simply  unimaginable  for  most  In¬ 
dians.  Family  roles  and  relationships  are  structured  in  such  a  way 
as  to  reflect  the  underlying  values  of  caste;  hierarchy,  puritx,  and 
pollution.  The  individual  owes  his  or  her  famib  total  lo\alt\  ;  the 
iudividual  s  |)osition  within  that  group  is  d(“fiued,  with  great 
specificity,  by  sex  and  relative  age. 

Most  Indians  eontinue  to  live  in  the  more  than  500,()()()  \  il- 
lages  dotting  the  countryside.  Even  for  mans  v\  ho  liv(‘  and  work 
in  cities,  the  \  illage  remains  tlu>  focus  of  their  social  life;  family 
and  friends  remain  in  the  village  long  after  many  a  rnral-urban 
migrant  has  begun  an  urban  career.  Power  and  dominance  w  ithin 
the  village  reflect  the  pattern  of  landholding.  New  sourci‘s  of 
wealth  are  important  to  a  family  trying  to  pla\  a  major  role  in  \  il- 
lag(>  affairs,  but  landownership  remains  basic. 

Factionalism  is  a  perennial  feature  of  village  soeial  and  polit- 
ieal  life.  Factions  composed  ofa  tew  landowning  families  and  their 
followers  vie  for  scarce  resources — votes,  go\  tnnment  aid.  irriga¬ 
tion  water,  eeremonial  prerogatives.  Factions  can  have  a  perva¬ 
sive  impact  on  social  life;  any  dispute,  how'ewer  trivial,  can  be  es¬ 
calated  to  a  villagewide  confrontation. 

Forces  of  change  have  transformed  many  traditional  mores. 
The  growth  of  the  cash  economy,  independence  and  political  par¬ 
ticipation,  massive  urbanization,  and  modern  education  have  of¬ 
fered  new’  options  to  individuals  and  groups.  Proper  caste  be¬ 
havior  has  changed  in  the  relative  anonymity  of  urban  living. 
(Jash  incomes  in  city  and  countryside  alike  have  dramatically  al¬ 
tered  the  customary  intereaste  exchanges.  Education  and  a  host 
of  new  occupations  offer  individuals  opportunities  undreamed  of 
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even  a  generation  ago. 


Caste 

Theory  of  Caste 

Caste  has  l)een  and  remains  central  to  South  Asian  history, 
politics,  and  society.  Historically,  the  snhcontinent  was  an  agrar¬ 
ian  economy  with  a  small  suqilus  of  craftsmen,  priests,  rulers,  sol¬ 
diers,  and  bureaucrats.  Political  instability  was  chronic.  There 
was  no  single  overarching  political  authority.  The  prohibition 
against  intercaste  marriage  meant  that  no  single  dominant  caste 
developed  over  the  subcontinent  as  a  whole;  there  was  no  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  national  aristocracy.  Caste  itself  has  been  the  unifying 
feature  of  Indian  society  and  culture.  As  an  institution  in  all  of  its 
diversity,  it  transcends  religious,  linguistic,  and  regional  bound¬ 
aries.  Christians,  Muslims,  Jews,  and  Parsis  on  the  subcontinent 
have  retained  Hindu  ideas  about  how  social  groups  are  stratified 
and  ranked  on  the  basis  of  ritual  purity.  In  contemporary  India, 
although  some  traditional  features  of  the  caste  system  are  chang¬ 
ing,  social  relations,  many  economic  exchanges,  and  political 
brokering  take  place  through  the  medium  of  caste. 

The  Hindi  term  jati  refers  to  a  variety  of  linguistically  and  re¬ 
gionally  distinct  groups.  In  the  anthropological  literature,  the 
word  is  often  used  to  refer  to  the  local,  endogainous  group  that  is 
typically  rendered  in  English  as  caste.  The  word  caste  comes  from 
the  Portuguese  casta;  like  jati,  the  word  often  refers  to  a  wide 
variety  of  tribes,  linguistic  groups,  and  regional  populations.  Lit¬ 
tle  unanimity  in  terminology  exists  among  students  of  Indian  so¬ 
cial  organization;  the  terminology  is  as  slippery  as  the  complex  so¬ 
cial  and  cultural  realities  of  South  Asia. 

The  Vedic  scriptures  offer  the  most  ancient  justification  of 
caste  in  the  form  of  a  fourfold  division  of  human  society  into  varnas 
(literally,  color)  from  which  most  modern  castes  are  believed  to 
derive  (see  Sacred  Scriptures,  ch.  3).  The  Rig-Veda  tells  of  the 
sacrifice  of  a  superman:  from  his  mouth  came  priests  (Brahmans); 
from  his  arms,  rulers  and  warriors  (K.shatriyas);  from  his  thighs, 
landowners  and  merchants  (Vaishyas);  and  from  his  feet,  artisans 
and  cultivators  (Sudras — pronounced  and  often  spelled  Shudras). 
Initially,  membership  in  the  various  varnas  was  not  based  on 
birth;  rather,  it  described  the  functioning  groups  that  made  up  so¬ 
ciety.  The  first  three  varnas  are  “twice-born”;  males  are  initiated, 
and  they  are  entitled  to  wear  a  sacred  thread  over  their  shoulders. 
In  theory,  they  are  to  be  better  versed  in  the  scriptures  and  to  fol- 
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low  the  injunctions  about  purity  and  impurity  more  closeK  than 
the  Siidras. 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  nntouehables  (or  harijans)  in  the 
ancient  scriptures.  The  Hindu  legal  literature  holds  them  to  be 
the  product  of  inter-varna  marriage,  which  was  held  in  low  es¬ 
teem  and  outside  the  caste  ranking  (hence,  outcastes).  The  chil¬ 
dren’s  status  reflected  that  of  the  parents;  it  was  unions  between 
Brahman  mothers  and  lower  varna  fathers  that  gave  rise  to  the  un¬ 
touchables.  Most  historians  disagree  with  such  an  explanation; 
the  rise  of  the  untouchable  castes  is  linked  to  the  gradual  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  the  tribal  peoples  of  the  subcontinent  into  the  Hindu- 
based  system  of  social  stratification.  The  indigenous  peoples  were 
willing  to  do  work  that  village  Hindus  held  to  be  polluting;  when 
these  peoples  settled  into  village  society  they  gradually  assumed 
the  attitudes  and  beliefs  of  the  Hindu  majority. 

V^arnas,  in  any  event,  are  not  the  operative  categories  in  the 
caste  system  as  it  touches  Indians’  daily  lives;  those  are  jatis.  Var- 
nas  serve  as  a  broad  classificatory  scheme;  they  transcend  the 
myriad  regional  variations  in  the  caste  system  and  permit  indi¬ 
viduals  to  relate  their  jati’s  rank — at  least  in  general  term.s — to  a 
single,  Pan-Indian  schema.  This  is  particularly  true  in  North 
India.  In  South  India  it  is  thought  that  there  are  no  bona  fide 
Kshatriyas  or  Vaishyas. 

Dharma  (see  Glossary),  one’s  essential  nature  or  character  and 
the  duty  one  has  to  conform  to  one’s  essential  character,  provides  a 
final  rationale  for  the  caste  system.  Dharma  requires  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  perform  the  tasks  appropriate  to  his  or  her  station  in  life.  In 
this  context,  even  the  most  polluting  tasks,  if  they  are  customarily 
done  by  one’s  jati,  increase  the  individual  soul’s  dharma. 

Castes  are  ranked  according  to  their  relative  purity  or  pollu¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  everything  in  creation  is  ranked  according  to  these 
pervasive  ideas.  The  right  side  of  the  body  is  more  pure  than  the 
left;  the  right  hand  is  used  in  eating,  the  left  in  cleansing  the  body 
after  defecation  and  urination.  Animals  that  scavenge,  such  as 
swine,  are  unclean,  and  swineherds  and  those  who  eat  pork  are 
polluted  by  their  contact.  Gods  are  ranked  according  to  their  pur¬ 
ity  and,  like  humans,  can  be  defiled  by  contact  with  polluting  sub¬ 
stances  or  those  who  have  been  in  contact  with  them. 

Contact  with  substances  viewed  as  impure  renders  the  indi¬ 
vidual  unclean.  The  nature  of  contact  affects  the  degree  to  which 
one  is  polluted  and  the  seriousness  of  the  remedy,  if  any  be  avail¬ 
able,  the  individual  must  undertake.  Intent  is  irrelevant;  pollu¬ 
tion  can  be  completely  involuntary.  It  is  mechanistic  in  the  sense 
that  contact  with  impure  substances  brings  pollution  regardless  of 
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intent;  cause  and  eflect  are  as  invariable  as  the  laws  of  physics. 

Pollution  is  never  an  individual  matter.  Proscriptions  against 
intercaste  contact  in  critical  areas  are  followed  because  pollution 
jeopardizes  the  proper  balance  between  nature  and  buinanity’s  con¬ 
tact  with  the  gods.  Impurity  is  corporate  in  the  sense  that  all  of  a  jati 
will  be  polluted  if  some  of  its  members  contact  impure  matter.  This 
is  so  because  the  pollution  transfers  to  all  in  the  course  of  normal  so¬ 
cial  relations — eating,  drinking,  intermarrying.  Jati  purity  de¬ 
mands  that  all  contact  with  the  polluted  be  severed.  All  jatis  and  in¬ 
dividuals  have  the  potential  to  pollute  those  more  pure. 

Most  ritual  lapses  can  be  expiated  by  performing  the  retpii- 
site  rituals  and  paying  a  fine.  The  agents  of  purification  include 
water,  fire,  sun,  the  Ganges  and  certain  other  rivers  and,  above 
all,  the  products  of  the  living  cow.  The  most  potent  means  of 
purification  is  a  mixture  of  milk,  curds,  ghee,  cow  dung,  and 
urine,  which  an  individual  must  eat.  Since  being  in  a  polluted 
state  affects  everyone  with  whom  the  individual  comes  into  con¬ 
tact,  simply  expelling  the  offender  is  an  important  means  of  purifi¬ 
cation  for  his  or  her  jati  mates.  In  most  cases  the  guilty  parts  cau 
perform  the  proper  expiatory  rites  and  resume  normal  social  rela¬ 
tions.  Some  offenses,  such  as  a  liaison  between  a  Brahman  woman 
and  an  untouchable  man,  are  simply  beyond  the  pale. 

It  is  regarded  as  absolutely  essential  that  sexual  partners, 
especially  sexual  partners  of  the  jati’s  women,  be  of  the  proper 
caste.  Much  of  the  effort  that  goes  into  arranging  proper  mar¬ 
riages  for  one’s  offspring,  especially  daughters,  as  well  as  the 
elaborate  restrictions  of  purdah  (seclusion)  for  high-caste  women, 
is  focused  on  the  concern  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  pollution 
through  intercourse  with  inappropriate  sexual  partners.  High- 
caste  women  are  to  have  only  one  sexual  partner  for  life,  and  he 
must  be  of  the  proper  caste.  Castes  that  permit  divorce  or  the  re¬ 
marriage  of  widows  rank  lower. 

Eating  also  offers  the  potential  for  pollution.  Ideally,  the 
high-caste  individual,  especially  the  Brahman,  should  have  a 
ritual  bath  before  the  principal  meal  of  the  day.  Most  prepart'tl 
foods  should  be  touched  only  by  those  of  proper  rank.  The  kitchen 
is  one  of  the  most  critical  areas  of  the  household  in  maintaining 
the  family’s  purity;  only  close  relatives  may  enter  it.  Earthenware 
cooking  vessels  and  water  vessels  are  more  subject  to  pollution 
than  those  of  brass,  which  can  be  more  thoroughly  cleansed.  Eat¬ 
ing  is  an  activity  of  immense  social  and  ritual  significance;  com- 
mensality  takes  place  only  between  social  equals. 

Water  can  transmit  pollution,  and  boiled  food  is  therefore 
more  worrisome  than  fried  food.  Some  foods  cannot  be  polluted; 
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milk  and  Jihee,  products  ol  the  sacred  cow,  are  invulnerable. 
Fried  foods  or  unprocessed  foods  can  be  accepted  frtnn  persons  of 
lower  caste.  Dietary  practices  reflect  the  ritual  ranking  of  foods, 
including  meats.  Vegetarianism  is  high  status  and  a  Brahman 
ideal.  Animal  flesh  and  by-products  can  be  ranked  in  descending 
order  of  ritual  purity:  eggs,  fish,  chicken,  mutton,  pork,  and  beef 

Bodily  secretions  are  defiling;  feces,  urine,  menstrual  flow, 
.spittle,  nail  parings,  and  hair  cuttings  pollute  those  who  come  into 
contact  with  them.  Birth  and  death  are  polluting;  mother  and 
child  are  secluded  at  birth  until  they  can  be  purified.  Likewise,  at 
death  family  members  must  undergo  ritual  purification. 

Purity  and  pollution  are  the  foundation  of  caste  ranking  and 
interdependence.  In  the  Indian  view  human  interaction  and  so¬ 
cial  relations  are  essentially  hierarchical.  Whereas  American  soci¬ 
ety  tends  to  emphasize  equality  in  interaction,  Indian  society  and 
eti(iuette  emphasize  subordination  and  superordination.  Fea¬ 
tures  of  behavior  such  as  seating  arrangements,  salutations,  com- 
mensality,  and  stylized  deference  symbolize  social  inequality  to 
which  individuals  must  be  constantly  alert.  Lower  caste  persons 
should  rise  when  a  higher  caste  individual  passes  by;  they  should 
never  sit  in  the  presence  of  persons  of  higher  ranking  castes.  The 
higher  caste  person  can  claim  right-of-way  on  any  path  and  com¬ 
mand  any  lower  caste  person  to  perform  certain  tasks. 

There  is  an  implicit  division  of  labor  in  the  caste  hierarchy; 
by  iM*rforming  impure  tasks,  lower  castes  absorb  pollution  for 
those  higher.  This  is  particularly  critical  for  Brahmans,  who  must 
be  ritually  pure  in  order  to  intercede  with  the  gods  for  all  of  soci¬ 
ety.  Brahmans  are  assumed  to  be  more  conversant  with  and  pay 
greater  attention  to  the  scriptural  injunctions  relating  to  purity. 
The  rigor  with  which  these  are  followed  does,  in  a  general  fashion, 
seem  to  be  greater  where  Brahmans  have  greater  influence. 
Higher  castes  tend  to  worship  scriptural  deities,  while  lower  ones 
are  more  concerned  with  the  myriad  local  gods.  In  similar  fash¬ 
ion,  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  of  rulers  are  justified  because 
they  offer  protection  and  goixls  from  the  largesse  of  their  estates 
to  the  ruled. 

I.,ower  castes  perform  tasks  that  are  too  polluting  or  menial  for 
those  that  rank  higher.  Barbers,  launderers,  and  sweepers  come  into 
contact  with  defiling  human  by-products.  Potters  and  carpenters 
provide  services  for  those  whose  primary  duties  are  intercession 
with  the  g(Kls  and  the  performance  of  the  requisite  rituals  or  the 
proper  governance  of  society.  Water  carriers  fetch  water — a  task 
deemed  both  menial  and  impossible  for  secluded,  high-caste 
women.  Still  others  collect  dung  for  fuel  for  much  the  same  reason. 
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Although  the  varnas  prov'itle  a  general  model  to  whieh  all  In¬ 
dians  refer  in  ranking  theii\/rtffs,  there  i.s  no  single  Pan-Indian 
ranking  of  all  castes.  Which  jatis  are  represented  and  how  they 
l  ank  relative  to  one  another  varies  from  village  to  village  and  re¬ 
gion  to  region.  A  ranking  in  a  typical  village  might  be:  Brahman, 

Rajput,  merchant,  goldsmith,  genealogist,  barber,  water  carrier, 
grain  parcher,  shepherd,  Muslim  Rajput,  oil  presser,  beggar, 
shoemaker,  Chamar  (landless  laborer),  and  sweeper. 

Not  all  elements  of  caste  rank  can  be  understood  in  terms  of 
ritual  purity.  Rajputs  eat  meat  and  drink  alcohol,  yet  they  outrank 
merchants  who  are  vegetarians  and  teetotalers.  Some  elements  of 
the  hierarchy  simply  bear  no  apparent  relationship  to  purity  (e.  g. , 
why  should  grain  parchers  rank  below  goldsmiths?).  Ritual 
criteria  define  the  broad  limits  of  jati  rank;  within  those  limits  sec¬ 
ular  factors  come  into  play.  Part  of  the  reason  that  actual  caste 
ranking  varies  considerably  between  villages  and  regions  is  that 
among  jatis  of  roughly  comparable  ritual  status,  wealth  and  polit¬ 
ical  acumen  play  critical  roles  in  deciding  preeminence. 
Shortcomings  in  ritual  purity  are  glossed  over  for  wealthy  jatis  of 
slight  ritual  status;  jafts  that  rise  economically  use  their  resources 
to  improve  their  ritual  status. 

On  the  village  level  there  is  often  considerable  confusion 
about  the  actual  ranking  of  jatis;  where  there  is  no  single  dojni- 
nant  group,  there  often  will  be  rivalry  about  the  precise  preroga¬ 
tives  and  privileges  the  middle  range  jatis  are  e  ^titled  to.  There  is 
general  agreement  about  the  bottom  and  the  top  of  the  hierarchy. 

Where  there  are  many  castes  represented  in  a  single  village,  vil¬ 
lagers  will  group  the  jatis  into  blocks,  i.e.,  the  highest,  the  high, 
the  low,  the  very  low,  and  the  lowest.  Such  classification  schemes 
are  important  because  they  .serve  as  the  basis  of  relations  between 
and  among  the  jatis;  they  define  such  matters  as  greeting,  eating, 
seating  arrangements,  and  ritual  prerogatives. 

That  there  is  no  generally  agreed  upon  detailed  ranking  of 
castes  does  not  bother  villagers  unduly.  Rivalries  aie  generalK 
limited  to  castes  close  in  rank;  absolute  consensus  is  not  necessarv' 
because  the  broad  ranking  permits  villagers  to  decide  who  should  be 
served  first,  seated  in  the  best  position,  or  whatever.  Despite  its 
amibiguities,  villagers  see  caste  rank  as  defined  by  ritual  purity  and 
adhere  to  the  generally  accepted,  broadly  defined  jati  hierarchy. 

1 

Caste  in  Operation 

Caste  serves  not  only  as  the  keystone  of  the  South  Asian 
worldview  but  also  of  social  relations.  It  structures  how  groups  in- 
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terac't  while  serving  as  a  model  of  reality,  ('aste  in  opmation  re¬ 
veals  the  interplay  of  the  complex  relations  among  the  snhconti- 
nent  s  diverse  population,  changing  group  and  individual  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  profoundly  held  views  ahont  human  nature,  society, 
and  hierarchy.  Even  non-Hindu  groups — such  as  the  Buddhists, 
Cdiristians,  Muslims,  and  Sikhs — are  inextricably  involved  in  the 
operation  of  caste.  The  discussion  herein,  however,  focuses  on 
the  dominant  Hindu  society. 

In  the  realm  of  social  relations,  caste  is  a  large-scale  descent 
group;  membership  usually  is  based  on  patrilineal  descent,  that 
is,  children  belong  to  their  father’s  caste.  Jati  is  part  of  an  interde¬ 
pendent  cooperative  network  of  similar  segments;  in  its  essence 
as  well  as  its  functioning,  the  system  is  hierarchical  and  inegalita¬ 
rian.  Occupational  specialization  integrates  the  various  castes  in  a 
village  or  group  of  villages  into  a  coherent  system.  Castes  are 
bound  together  and  interdependent  through  the  exchange  of 
goods  and  services.  Each  jati  provides  something  essential  to  the 
others. 

On  the  village  level  kinship  underlies  jati  organization;  each 
caste  is  normally  composed  of  a  set  of  related  patrilineages.  Be¬ 
cause  families  are  recjuired  to  choose  their  spouses  from  outside 
their  lineage  and  their  village  (exogamy),  a  jati  will  perforce  ha\  e 
relations  with  the  same  caste  in  other  villages.  Etiquette  among 
fellow  j'ati  members  is  modeled  on  that  between  relatives,  jati 
members  are  addressed  as  kin;  all  older  men  are  addressed  by  the 
term  for  father’s  father,  father’s  younger  brother,  or  father  s  older 
brother,  depending  on  their  generation  relative  to  the  individual 
speaking  to  them. 

Anywhere  from  two  to  30  jatis  may  comprise  a  village;  a  typ¬ 
ical  mix  would  include  landowners,  tenants,  and  priests 
(Brahmans);  a  few  artisanal  groups,  such  as  carpenters  and 
blacksmiths;  service  groups,  such  as  barbers  and  wa.shennen;  and 
menials,  such  as  sweepers  and  laborers.  Large  may  extend 
over  whole  regions  ancThave  members  in  hundreds  of  villages. 
How  inclusively  an  individual  defines  his  or  her  jati  varies  with 
education.  A  villager  typically  considers  only  those  living  within 
approximately  40  kilometers  of  his  or  her  village  to  be  jati  mates. 
By  contrast,  an  urban  jati  often  includes  seemingly  disparate 
groups,  and  an  educated  city  dweller  might  well  consider  accept¬ 
ing  a  spouse  from  a  distant  city. 

Traditionally,  the  occupational  specialization  of  the  various 
castes  was  the  basis  of  virtually  all  exchange.  The  jajinani  system 
defined  the  terms  under  which  castes  exchanged  their  goods  and 
services  as  well  as  the  various  ritual  duties  each  owed  the  others. 
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The  system’s  name  comes  from  the  Sanskrit  ijajnya,  meaning  sac¬ 
rifice;  the  yajman  (or  jajtnan)was  the  person  on  whose  l)ehalf  the 
Brahman  offered  a  sacrifice. 

The  principal  exchange  underlying  the  jajmani  system  was 
between  landowners  and  cultivators  and  the  families  that  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  essential  goods  and  services.  The  exchanges  re¬ 
flected  not  only  the  necessity  of  acquiring  material  goods  but  also 
the  need  to  maintain  ritual  purity.  The  lower  castes  were  essential 
to  perform  polluting  tasks,  such  as  washing  clothes,  cutting  hair, 
delivering  babies,  and  removing  excreta.  The  village’s  servants 
and  artisans  received  a  fixed  payment  in  grain  for  their  services. 
The  cultivator’s  harvest  was  divided  up  in  shares  according  to  the 
services  the  various  families  had  performed  during  the  year. 

The  payment  Was  a  right;  the  attitude  of  the  high-caste  land- 
owners  was  ideally  one  of  noblesse  oblige.  The  relationship  trans¬ 
cended  the  individual  exchanges  between  cultivator  and  artisan; 
ideally,  it  spanned  the  generations.  Often,  the  right  to  serve  a 
particular  family  was  hereditary.  A  cariienter’s  sons  would  divide 
his  jajmani  clients  among  them.  Jajmani  relations  were  to  have 
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the  same  quality  as  those  hetwt'eu  kin,  although  easte  distanee 
was  maintained.  The  eloseness  and  trust  between  those  in  a 
jajmani  relationship  paralleled  that  between  relatives;  terms  of 
address  between  those  in  a  long-standing  jajmani  relationship 
were  those  used  by  kin. 

For  the  landowner,  maintaining  good  relations  with  his  ser¬ 
vants  and  artisans  was  a  mark  of  prestige;  they  contributed  to  his 
retinue  for  the  feasting  and  ostentatious  displays  accompanying 
the  family’s  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  The  relationship  was 
integral  to  village  life  in  ways  far  beyond  the  simple  exchange  of 
goods  and  services.  Barbers  were  essential  as  messengers  and 
matchmakers;  their  wives  served  as  midwives.  So  important  were 
these  supplemental  services  that  there  were  barber  castes  even  in 
Sikh  villages  in  which  haircutting  was  forbidden.  For  many  high- 
caste  women,  their  only  contact  with  village  gossip  came  with  the 
\  isit  of  the  sweeper  woman  to  clean. 

Relations  between  jufis  were  regulated  through  each  group’s 
headman,  [f  a  landowner  was  dissatisfied  with  a  carpenter’s  or  a 
blacksmith’s  services,  he  would  approach  the  artisan’s  headman. 
Likewise,  if  a  sweeper  was  discontented,  his  headman  would  ap¬ 
proach  the  landowner  in  question,  jati  panchayats  (councils)  reg¬ 
ulated  jajmani  relations  within  each  group;  if  a  carpenter  stole 
another’s  clients,  it  was  to  the  panchayat  that  the  aggrieved  party 
looked  for  redress. 

The  jati  panchayat  was  a  powerful  force  for  the  status  (juo  and 
caste  solidarity.  If  members  of  a  group  were  discontented  with 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  they  could  respond  by  withholding 
essential  services  or  payments.  Landless  laborers  typically  held 
the  least  bargaining  clout.  The  boycott,  if  coordinated  among 
various  castes,  coidd  be  an  effective  weapon  to  keep  lower  orders 
down.  LA)w-caste  earthworkers  in  a  village  in  Senapur,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  saw  their  first  attempts  to  build  a  .school  fail.  The  dominant 
landowning  caste  instigated  a  boycott  among  the  castes  necessary 
to  construct  the  school,  then  extended  the  boycott  to  the  artisanal 
castes  of  surrounding  villages.  The  earthworkers  were  forced  to 
buy  materials  from  Benares  (Varanasi)  and  recruit  workers  from  a 
distant  village. 

Although  payments  were  stipulated  by  custom,  there  were  a 
number  of  sources  of  flexibility  in  the  system.  It  was  often  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  get  rid  of  superfluous  workers  or  those  whose 
sevices  were  inferior.  Nonetheless,  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
payments  received  by  workers  varied  with  supply  and  demand. 
Lcuulowners  would  make  various  extra  gifts  throughout  the  year 
to  ensure  a  ready  and  willing  labor  force  at  harvest  time.  Service 
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aiul  c  raft  castes  who  felt  the\  had  received  nijijiardly  gifts  on  cere¬ 
monial  occasions  could  he  vociferous  in  proelaiining  their  land- 
owner’s  lack  of  generosity. 

There  has  been  a  genc*ral  decline  in  the  economic  compo¬ 
nents  of  jajmani  relations  in  the  twentic*th  century;  the  pace  has 
been  uneven,  and  many  villagers  still  maintain  them  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  That  jajmani  relations  play  such  a  pivotal  role  in  ritual  purity 
encourages  many  to  continue  them,  even  if  the  changing 
economic  situation  no  longer  warrants  them.  In  addition,  tradi¬ 
tional  jajmani  relations  offer  landowners  a  more  stable  supply  of 
labor  for  times  of  peak  demand  and  a  retinue  of  followers  in  village 
disputes. 

An  increase  in  cash  crops  has  contributed  to  the  decline; 
even  where  jajmani  relations  persist,  cash  crops  are  often 
exempt.  The  increase  in  cash  cropping  has  also  meant  a  decline  in 
grains  and  foodstuffs  in  some  areas,  so  there  is  less  to  be  distri¬ 
buted.  In  the  past,  cultivators  had  few  alternatives  because  stor¬ 
age  facilities  were  such  that  a  surplus  harvest  not  divided  would 
spoil.  Work  done  with  new  equipment  or  on  new  crops  is  often 
done  on  a  cash  basis  (see  Village  India,  this  ch.) 

Even  where  artisans  have  not  been  driven  out  of  business  by 
cheaper  manufactured  goods,  many  have  moved  to  urban  centers 
to  work  for  cash.  Sometimes  service  castes  will  maintain  jajmani 
relations  alongside  cash  payments.  In  recent  decades  more  occu¬ 
pations  and  more  sources  of  cash  income  have  become  available. 
The  occupational  monopolies  the  various  castes  enjoyed  have 
been  eroded;  for  example,  some  jatis  have  begun  doing  their  own 
shaving  and  carpentry,  and  the  caste  headman  is  no  longer  the 
exclusive  mediator  of  jajmani  relations  with  his  caste. 

Jatis  can  be  riven  by  intense  rivalries.  Factionalism  is  peren¬ 
nial,  but  the  rivals  are  normally  the  lineages  of  a  single  jati  or 
closely  ranked  castes.  Typically,  a  large  lineage  within  a  caste  or 
the  dominant  caste  in  a  village  will  divide  into  several  factions; 
these  often  correspond  to  the  degree  of  distance  between  the 
lineage  mates.  Close  relatives  who  split  into  different  rival  camps 
are  commonly  brothers  or  patrilineal  cousins  who  have  quarreled 
over  inheritance. 

Rivalry  itself  is  endemic  because  jatis  who  are  close  in  ritual 
rank  accept  their  inferiority  only  in  the  short  term;  every  family  or 
lineage  that  increases  its  wealth  devotes  \mcounted  resources  in 
an  effort  to  best  its  rivals  and  so  improve  its  own  status.  This  ef¬ 
fort,  of  course,  threatens  those  immediately  above  them  and  so 
periietuates  the  rivalry. 

Jati  panchayats  govern  most  relations  within  a  village  caste. 
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Fui\cha\  at  a\fans  sivaply  a  group  »>r  council  of  five  and  as  used 
here  does  not  refer  to  the  official  panchayats  limited  to  live  (see 
State  and  Local  Government,  ch.  8).  V^illagers  commonly  use  the 
term  in  a  variety  of  contexts  to  refer  to  the  process  whereby  mat¬ 
ters  are  discussed  and  adjudicated;  it  can  be  called  any  time  for 
any  group  in  any  situation  where  group  cojisensus  and  action  may 
be  called  for. 

The  issues  that  a  given  panchayat  deals  with  depend  on  what 
social  groups  are  involved.  Lineage  panchayats  resolve  matters 
touching  on  inheritance,  land,  or  water  rights.  Lineage  elders 
normally  try  to  anticipate  what  difficulties  might  arise  and  to  avert 
trouble  before  it  starts.  The  jati  council  aims  at  protecting  its 
group’s  rights  against  encroachment  and  deals  with  other  social 
groups.  Within  the  panchayat  all  men  have  the  right  to  speak;  the 
more  outspoken  women  will  offer  advice  from  the  sidelines. 

Some  jatis  will  join  caste  mates  from  neighboring  villages  to 
form  a  council  that  deals  with  major  disputes  affecting  their  jati — 
flagrant  violations  of  rules  dealing  with  incest  or  ritual  purity. 
Multivillage  panchayats  often  meet  after  weddings  and  funerals. 
They  settle  marital  disputes  (especially  broken  marriage  con¬ 
tracts),  plan  jati  festivals,  outline  strategies  for  dealing  with  gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  and  the  like. 

Panchayats  deal  with  ritual  lapses — a  matter  of  critical  im¬ 
portance,  given  the  salient  concepts  of  purity  and  pollution.  Ac¬ 
tion  by  the  panchayat  is  the  more  important  because  &jati  mate’s 
failure  affects  all.  Anything  that  defiles  an  individual  defiles,  by 
extension,  those  who  eat  with  him  or  her. 

A  panchayat  judgment  requires  consensus;  if  there  is  serious 
disagreement,  the  meeting  is  adjourned.  The  emphasis  is  less  on 
resolving  a  dispute  than  on  reaching  unanimity.  Only  if  there  is  a 
reasonably  firm  consensus  can  the  panchayat  hope  that  all  will 
abide  by  the  decision.  The  use  of  overt  coercion  is  rare;  councils 
rely  on  the  force  of  moral  opinion.  Even  a  deadlocked  meeting  is 
significant  in  that  all  the  participants  know  where  each  other 
stands;  it  clarifies  the  balance  of  power. 

Sanctions  against  individuals  or  jofis  include  measures  such 
as  boycotting  by  local  service  castes  or  general  harassment;  in  ex¬ 
treme  cases  a  jati  member  will  be  outcast.  Other  castes  will  nor¬ 
mally  follow  suit  and  shun  the  outcast  individual;  not  to  do  so  risks 
a  boycott  by  the  jati  that  expelled  the  member  in  the  first  place,  if 
not  ritual  pollution.  Outcasting  is  reportedly  not  as  common  nor 
as  drastic  as  it  once  was;  it  still  represents  a  “social  death.’’  Ulti¬ 
mately,  most  individuals  are  brought  to  heel  by  the  threat  of  it 
simply  because  it  means  they  would  be  unable  to  find  proper 
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mates  for  their  eliilch  eii.  Fanehayat  nilings  ean  figure  in  the  fission  of 
d  jati.  If  an  entire  easte  e\temlinj»  over  several  villages  is  onteast, 
they  inav  stonewall  the  ruling  and  form  a  new,  distinct  jati. 

The  panehav  at  takes  careful  account  of  who  the  defendant  is;  an 
indiv  idual  s  reputation  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the  judgment.  Wealth 
is  important  if Onlv  because  the  council  knows  that  a  wealthy  family 
is  better  able  to  flaunt  the  pancbayat  s  sanctions.  Wealth  is  still  no 
protection  against  serious  ritual  infractions,  such  as  cow  killing  or 
incest. 

Despite  rivalry  and  factionalism,  there  remain  powerful 
forces  for  jati  cohesion.  Annual  lineage  rites,  the  maintenance  of 
the  jati  temple  (if  there  is  one),  and  the  jati’s  part  in  communal 
festivals  all  enhance  the  group’s  cohesion.  Preservation  of  the 
caste  s  status  is  a  matter  of  common  interest  to  all  because  it  de¬ 
fines,  in  effect,  each  member’s  social  identity.  When  fees  are  low¬ 
ered  fi)r  the  jati’s  traditional  product  or  serv  ice  or  when  other 
castes  infringe  on  ritual  or  ceremonial  prerogatives,  jati  mates 
rally  in  defense  against  the  common  enemy.  Members  jointly 
handle  instances  of  ritual  infractions,  plan  a  common  strategy  for 
dealing  with  government  officials,  and  often  participate  jointly  in 
village  politics. 

There  are,  in  fact,  few  alternatives  to  claim  the  individual’s 
loyalties.  One’s  jati  defines  one’s  .social  identity  in  village  affairs. 
Notes  anthropologist  David  G.  Mandelhaum,  for  the  average  In¬ 
dian  “.  .  .  the  position  and  practices  of  his  jati  mold  his  career,  de¬ 
fine  the  range  of  his  kinsmen  and  his  closest  companions,  and  af¬ 
fect  a  large  part  of  his  social  relations.  ”  One  is  always  identified 
with  a  specific  caste;  most  of  one’s  social  relations  are  with  other 
jati  members;  all  the  significant  life  rituals  take  place  within  one’s 
jati .  Even  within  the  same  village,  different  jatis  will  use  different 
dialects  in  the  home.  A  highly  developed  and  specific  jati  folklore 
reinforces  a  common  ethos. 

Caste  rank  is  not  immutable,  and  the  effort  to  improve  jati 
status  absorbs  an  immense  amount  of  the  members’  energies. 
Jockeying  for  ritual  preeminence  is  intense  between  those  who 
are  close  in  rank.  The  closer  two  Jatis  are  in  rank,  the  less  ready 
the  inferior  is  to  accept  its  status.  Every  increase  in  the  family  s 
wealth  is  plowed  into  improving  the  status  of  its  jati. 

Low  castes  are  particularly  unwilling  to  accept  their  tainted 
ritual  status  and  devote  endless  efforts  to  establishing  themselves 
slightly  higher  on  the  ritual  scale.  Jati  origin  myths  contribute  to 
this  process;  Indians  are  aware  of  the  four  varnas  and  the  Vedic 
explanation  of  caste  status,  but  each  Jati  has  its  own  explanation  of 
the  group’s  individual  history.  For  low  castes  this  almost  invari- 
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al)I\  includes  an  explanation  of  how  the  jati  was  cheated  of  its 
rightful  rank  by  others. 

A  historically  important  means  of  upward  mobility  for  castes 
was  armed  conquest  or  bringing  unsettled  land  under  cultiv  ation. 
Historian  K.M.  Panikkar  notes  that  from  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
until  the  British  Raj,  everv'  known  royal  family  on  the  sid)conti- 
nent  originated  from  outside  the  Kshatriya  castes.  Under  the 
British,  castes  resorted  to  a  v  ariety  of  strategems  to  improve  their 
standing.  British  censuses  from  1891  through  1931  listed  caste  af¬ 
filiation;  they  offered  ample  scope  for  those  seeking  to  enhance 
their  status.  When  in  1901  the  census  commissioner  tried  to  rank 
all  castes,  petitions  for  higher  varna  classification  poured  in  from 
jatis.  In  general,  the  British  acted,  de  facto,  much  as  Hindu  rulers 
had  earlier,  they  responded  favorably  to  reciuests  from  the  rich 
and  powerful  to  bring  their  ritual  status  into  conformity  with  their 
st>cnlar  wealth. 

There  are  a  number  of  means  by  which  a  jati  can  improve  its 
status.  Education  of  some  members  is  virtually  essential;  it  gives 
the  jati  as  a  whole  not  only  prestige  but  also  more  effective  access 
to  the  government  bureaucracy.  Families  w'hose  wealth  is  grow¬ 
ing  will  start  their  campaign  by  sending  their  sons  to  school, 
building  more  lavish  hou.ses,  offering  generous  hospitality  to 
guests,  and  arranging  ostentatious  weddings.  These  displays  are 
the  groundwork  necessary  to  challenge  those  higher  on  the 
hierarchy  in  terms  of  ritual  prerogatives  and  prestige. 

Traditionally,  such  efforts  focused  almost  exclusively  on  the 
displays  of  ritual  status  that  were  tied  to  jati  rank.  As  such,  the  in¬ 
dividual  family’s  wealth  availed  it  little  unless  it  was  used  to  im¬ 
prove  the  status  of  the  jati  as  a  whole.  Regardless  of  the  family’s 
prosperity,  other  castes  interacted  with  it  in  terms  of  its  jati 
status.  When  several  families  in  a  caste  prospered,  they  could 
pool  their  resources  to  push  for  a  general  improvement  in  the 
standing  of  the  jati.  Traditionally,  lower  castes  who  seized  power 
claimed  to  be  Kshatriya  castes.  British  ride  permitted  a  variety  of 
groups  to  grow  wealthy  and/or  influential  and  subsequently  to  im¬ 
prove  their  ritual  status.  Scribes  had  low  standing  under  the  Mu- 
ghals;  writing  was  a  skill  thought  to  be  appropriate  to  merchants, 
not  to  priests  who  were  expected  to  memorize  the  scriptures. 
Scribes’  talents  were  in  demand  under  the  British  administration, 
and  their  status  rose  concomitantly.  Likewise,  salt  workers  who 
built  water  courses  prospered  as  the  British  expanded  irrigation 
works. 

Members  of  jatis  in  the  process  of  self-  improvement  begin 
by  pressuring  their  caste  mates  to  give  up  polluting  practices  as- 
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sociatcd  with  tlu'ir  ok!  status.  Otteu  they  ehanj^<-  the  /«ti  uaine. 
Soiiu'  try  wearing  the  saereil  tlirearl  associated  with  “twice-honi 
status.  All  ot  this  can  precipitate  violent  opposition  from  higher 
rankingyV/P.v  who  see  their  ow  n  status  threatenetl  and  fear  losing 
lower  castes  to  perform  polluting  tasks. 

Antiiropologist  M.N.  Srinivas  has  eharactcrized  the  process 
by  w  hich  lower  castes  tr\  to  improve  their  standing  as  Sanskritiza- 
tion  (see  Cdossary);  mobility  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  ideology 
and  practices  of  the  higher  castes,  who  are  supposed  to  be  more 
coin’ersant  w'ith  proper  ritual  practices.  There  is  an  effort  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  Sanskritic  models  of  proper  behavior.  A  Brahman  life¬ 
style  is  the  ideal;  as  the  lower  orders  acquire  the  necessary  re¬ 
sources,  they  will  practice  Sanskritic  rituals,  give  up  defiling  prac¬ 
tices,  become  vegetarian,  and  cease  drinking  alcohol.  Often  they 
hire  a  Brahman  to  perform  family  rituals.  The  two  models  most 
commonly  choseti  by  upwardly  mobile  jati-s  drc  the  Kshatriyaand 
the  Brahman;  castes  emphasize  the  virtues  of  whatever  varna 
they  have  chosen  to  emulate,  i.e.,  the  purity  of  the  Brahmans,  the 
honor  of  the  Kshatriyas,  or  the  intelligence  of  the  \'ai.sh\’as. 

Sanskritization  has  meant  an  increase  in  the  nviinber  of 
as  those  attempting  to  improve  their  ritual  practices  split  from  the 
unregenerate  branches  of  their  ow'n  groups.  Overall,  the  process 
has  been  one  that  contributes  to  the  stability  of  the  caste  system, 
bringing  ritual  status  and  its  prerogatives  into  congruence  w'ith 
such  secular  attributes  as  wealth.  Observers  credit  the  caste  sys¬ 
tem  with  inhibiting  the  development  of  a  unified  sense  of  their 
plight  among  India’s  poor.  The  struggle  for  a  slightly  better  ritual 
standing  has  fragmented  efforts  to  unify  the  masses  (see  Social 
Change,  this  ch.). 

Western  education  plays  a  pragmatic  role;  Western  values 
do  not  supplant  indigenous  ones.  Western  education  w  as  a  critical 
comjxment  in  lower  castes’  efforts  at  improvement.  Christian 
proselytizing  and  Hindu  reform  movements  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries  ofteti  focused  on  establishing  schools  for 
Sudras  and  untouchables.  Over  the  years  the  educated  have 
changed  their  strategies;  for  some,  Sanskritization  gave  way  to 
conversion  to  Buddhism  and  participation  in  the  political  process. 

Caste  mobility  is  a  gradual  process;  it  is  impossible  to  rise  in 
ritual  rank  overnight.  One  cannot  make  too  radical  a  change;  vm- 
touchables  do  not  become  Brahmans.  Even  a  dramatic  rise  in  sec¬ 
ular  power  does  not  ensure  automatic  improvement  in  ritual 
status;  historically,  there  have  even  been  rulers  whose  rise  in 
power  still  did  not  guarantee  they  could  find  brides  of  good  status 
for  their  sons.  A  true  change  in  rank  requires  several  generations. 
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Some  castes  can  l)e  gradually  assimilated  to  higher  rank  l)\  marry¬ 
ing  their  daughters  to  jatis  of  more  exalted  status. 

Individual  “passing”  as  a  person  ot  higher  status  is  thought  to 
he  uncommon.  Even  though  a  person  may  enjoy  some  success  in 
this  fashion  in  business,  the  individual  still  needs  to  present  a  con¬ 
vincing  family  genealogy  in  order  to  obtain  spouses  for  his  chil¬ 
dren.  A  rise  in  jati  status  is  validated  when  those  who  pre\  ionsly 
would  not  accept  food  from  or  eat  with  them  now  do  so.  Intermar¬ 
riage  is  always  the  final  test  of  jati  status. 

Untouchables  have  attempted  to  improve  their  social  and 
ritual  status  throughout  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 
They  face  formidable  obstacles.  Higher  castes  are  usually  cohe¬ 
sive  in  their  opposition  to  untouchables  acxpiiring  land.  Tradi¬ 
tional  Hindu  law  defined  punishments  in  terms  of  caste  affilia¬ 
tion — Brahmans  were  treated  more  leniently  than  members  of 
lower  Jatis.  In  the  British  view  all  were  e(]ual  before  the  law; 
nonetheless,  the  British  ride  reinforced  the  traditional  order  in 
critical  ways.  They  were  loath  to  intervene  in  caste  matters;  the 
courts  woidd  not  overturn  caste  boycotts  or  outcasting.  The 
courts  awarded  damages  to  those  who  had  to  undergo  purification 
rites  after  untouchables  had  entered  temples. 

The  Constitution  of  India  legally  abolished  untouchability, 
and  the  Untouchability  (Offenses)  Act  of  1955  stipulates  stiff 
punishments  for  those  convicted  of  discriminating  in  access  to 
public  places.  The  Constitution  also  mandates  compensatory 
measures  to  aid  the  disadvantaged  in  their  integration  into  soci¬ 
ety.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  “protective  discrimi¬ 
nation”  for  the  “Scheduled  Castes.”  In  1935  the  British  drew  up  a 
list  of  untouchable  castes;  the  Indian  government  has  maintained 
and  updated  the  list  (schedule)  along  with  supplemental  lists  of 
“Scheduled  Tribes  and  Backward  Classes.” 

The  measures  to  aid  the  Scheduled  Castes  include  reserved 
places  in  educational  institutions,  legislative  bodies,  and  govern¬ 
ment  employment.  There  are,  as  well,  special  scholarships  and 
welfare  services  for  which  all  listed  are  eligible.  When  it  became 
obvious  that  significant  economic  advantage  could  accrue  to  fortu¬ 
nate  and  energetic  members  of  the  Scheduled  Castes,  many  jatis 
reversed  their  strategies  for  upward  mobility.  Efforts  to  establish 
the  purer  origins  of  the  caste  shifted  to  getting  on  the  lists.  Notes 
journalist  Harold  Isaacs,  “In  many  states  a  great  clamor  aro;,*  with 
all  kinds  of  groups  insisting  that  they  too  should  be  classified  as 
‘backward’  and  these  included  ....  some  pretty  forward  groups 
who  felt  that  their  jealously  guarded  ritual  or  social  superiority 
should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  their  right  to  get  on  the 
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liovi-rniiUMit  ^ravy  train. 

Tlu-ri'  ha.s  alway.s  Ina'ii  ainhignity  in  the  preci.se  ranking  of 
castes,  and  nntoiichal)les  have  l)c-en  no  less  snhjc'c  t  to  this  than 
otlu'r  groups.  For  example,  in  Orissa,  washerjrtfi.s  are  considered 
of  low  status  hnt  still  among  the' “c  lean”  castes;  in  nearhy  localities 
tlu'v  are  classified  as  nntonehahles  (sc'e  fig.  1).  The  hencdits  avail¬ 
able  to  those  on  the  sclu'clnlc'd  lists  eoinponnded  the  confusion. 
Fventually,  the  government  responded  hy  setting  income  limits 
on  most  benefits. 

Ov  ('rail,  th(*s{'  programs  have  failed  to  benefit  the  mass  of  the 
disadvantaged.  Untouchables  lag  behind  other  segments  of  the 
population  in  literacy.  Their  participation  in  government  employ¬ 
ment  is  far  below  their  reserved  percentages.  Fc'w  cases  are 
brought  to  court  under  the  Untouchability  (Offenses)  Act,  and 
fewer  still  result  in  convictions.  Ob.servers  note  that  such  legisla¬ 
tion  has  created  the  illusion  that  untouchables  are  making  gains  at 
the  expense  of  higher  caste  Hindus.  The  untouchables’  reserved 
seats  in  Parliament  have  contributed  to  their  potential  political 
power — if  only  because  that  12.5  percent  of  the  electorate  can  be 
a  swing  vote. 

Untouchables  have  also  tried  to  improve  their  lot  through  a 
change  in  religious  affiliation;  numbers  have  converted  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  Buddhism,  Islam,  and  Sikhism.  Conversion  represents  a 
potent  threat  because  it  implies  a  radical  break  with  Hinduism 
and  the  entire  caste  system.  Other  Hindus,  however,  continue  to 
treat  the  converts  as  untouchables;  even  within  the  new  religion, 
converts  sometimes  encounter  discrimination.  Feelings  about 
purity  and  pollution  as  well  as  hierarchy  have  influenced  other 
religions  on  the  subcontinent;  recent  conversion  is  frequently 
taken  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  untouchable  origin. 

Recently,  there  have  been  massive  conversions  to  Buddhism 
and  Islam.  Dr.  B.R.  Ambedkar,  himself  an  untouchable,  led  the 
Mahar  untouchables  in  the  struggle  for  independence  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  place  in  postindependence  India.  He  converted  to  Buddhism 
in  1956  and  brought  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  followers  with 
him.  Conversion,  in  many  cases,  brings  great  psychological  free¬ 
dom  and  a  sense  of  a  new  social  identity.  Among  the  Buddhist 
Mahars  it  has  been  a  force  for  greater  cohesion  and  solidarity  in 
the  face  of  opposition  by  caste  Hindus.  Conversion  has  also  been 
divisive;  it  has  driven  a  wedge  between  converts  and  their  former 
caste  mates  who  remain  Hindus. 

Caste  associations — ^voluntary  organizations  of  caste  mem¬ 
bers — have  become  a  commonplace  means  of  agitating  for  caste 
improvement.  Caste,  especially  in  urban  India,  functions  as  a 
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welfare  organization  for  its  ineinhers.  It  is  partially  a  network  for 
resources  and  partially  a  voluntary  association-cnin-pressnre 
group.  Caste  associations  began  to  achieve  prominence  in  the 
nineteenth  century;  improvements  in  transportation  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  rise  in  the  availability  of  education  facilitated  their  formation. 
A  caste  association’s  membership  often  includes  both  Western- 
educated  city  dwellers  and  villagers;  the  educated  provide  invalu¬ 
able  funding  and  leadership  skills.  Caste  associations  discuss  dis¬ 
crimination  against  their  caste  and  reform  caste  customs;  they 
often  establish  scholarship  funds  for  promising  students  of  their 
caste  and  provide  housing  for  those  studying  away  from  home. 
They  frequently  publish  a  caste  newspaper.  If  their  membership 
is  large,  they  may  be  able  to  bargain  effectively  for  political  be¬ 
nefits  and  electoral  representation.  In  general,  however,  their 
political  role  is  circum.scribed;  the  castes  of  a  region  may  be  so 
fragmented  that  there  is  no  single  numerically  dominant  group. 
Since  association  membership  is  defined  exclusively  in  terms  of 
caste  membership,  it  has  been  difficult  to  form  effective,  large- 
scale  alliances  with  other  castes.  Finally,  even  where  a  single 
caste  has  the  majority,  the  opposition  can  undermine  the  caste  as¬ 
sociation’s  political  efforts  by  the  simple  expedient  of  nominating 
their  own  candidate  from  the  caste  in  question. 

Caste  behavior  is  modified  in  the  changing  political  and 
economic  situation  of  contemporary  India.  The  economic  under¬ 
pinning  of  the  traditional  caste  exchanges  in  the  countryside  has 
largely  changed.  Independence  and  electoral  politics  have  al¬ 
tered  the  arena  for  caste  mobility;  efforts  that  previously  might 
have  been  geared  exclusively  toward  improving  the  caste’s  ritual 
standing  now  include  a  pronounced  political  element.  City  living 
and  employment  in  new  occupations  have  transformed  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  caste  system  in  those  areas. 

A  conscious  dichotomy  between  home  and  work  is  the  pat¬ 
tern  for  many  Indians  employed  in  the  modern  sector.  Behavior 
that  would  be  highly  inappropriate  in  a  home  setting,  such  as  din¬ 
ing  with  members  of  different  castes,  is  tolerated  in  the  work¬ 
place.  Persons  of  many  castes  from  untouchables  to  Brahmans, 
mingle  in  business  and  professional  life  in  ways  that  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  in  a  village.  At  home,  however,  most  people  revert  to  a 
semblance  of  their  caste  customs  and  preserve  a  high  degree  of 
jati  exclusivity  in  their  personal  and  social  lives. 

Caste  remains  highly  significant  in  personal  life  and  social 
ties;  through  nepotism  it  operates  in  employment  and  business  as 
well.  City  dwellers  continue  to  contract  marriage  within  the 
bounds  of  their  jati,  although  the  class  standing  of  each  family 
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within  the  Jati  is  significant  as  well.  The  few  nntonchahles  who 
manage  to  acquire  an  education  and  enter  the  professions  nor¬ 
mally  marry  others  of  similar  caste  and  class  standing.  Urban 
castes,  therefore,  are  cros.scut  into  a  number  of  large  endogamous 
subgroups  stratified  along  lines  of  caste  and  class. 

The  upper  castes  have  been  able  to  parlay  their  caste  stand¬ 
ing  into  high-class  status.  The  cities  are  disproportionately  upper 
caste  in  composition,  while  the  rural  areas  are  overbalanced  with 
the  lower  castes.  Within  cities  the  upper  castes  dominate  the 
modern  elite  of  professionals,  technicians,  modern  managers, 
and  government  officials.  Professionals  are  overwhelmingly  from 
the  twice-born  castes;  few  Sudras  or  Scheduled  Castes  members 
reach  that  level.  The  educational  system,  though  ostensibly  sup¬ 
posed  to  aid  the  lower  orders,  acts  to  preserve  the  prerogatives  of 
the  upper  caste  and  class  groups.  The  predominance  of  English  in 
the  modern  sector,  the  highly  developed  and  prestigious  system 
of  private  education,  and  the  lack  of  any  tradition  of  formal  educa¬ 
tion  among  the  lower  castes  all  favor  the  upper  castes.  Members 
of  influential  jatis  have  at  their  disposal  an  extensive  network  of 
personal  contacts.  Even  for  the  educated  lower-caste  person,  the 
lack  of  personal  connections  is  a  severe  disadvantage  in  a  society 
still  permeated  by  particularistic  loyalties. 

Although  jati  loyalty  remains  strong  in  cities,  in  many  cases 
the  Jatis  themselves  have  been  redefined  to  combine  both  caste 
and  class  considerations.  Residential  neighborhoods  typically  re¬ 
flect  both  a  caste  and  a  class  identity.  Regional  origin  and  religious 
affiliation  are  likewise  important  in  cities.  In  daily  urban  interac¬ 
tion,  continual  fine  evaluations  of  relative  status  and  social  posi¬ 
tion  go  on.  Western  status  symbols  may  have  replaced  Sanskritic 
scholarship  and  ritual  purity,  but  a  pervasive  concern  with  hierar¬ 
chy  and  particularistic  loyalties  nonetheless  remains.  Caste  be¬ 
comes  an  aspect  of  social  identity  in  a  mass  of  relative  strangers. 


Family  and  Kin 

Both  as  the  focus  of  individual  daily  life  and  as  the  basic  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  caste  system,  family  and  kin  are  central  to  Indian  .so¬ 
ciety.  Traditionally,  the  extended  family  and  its  joint  household 
performed  important  economic,  religious,  and  social  functions;  it 
was  the  focus  of  its  members’  most  deep-seated  loyalties.  Despite 
the  continuous  and  growing  impact  of  Westernization,  urbaniza¬ 
tion,  and  secularization,  the  traditional  joint  household,  both  in 
ethos  and  in  practice,  remains  the  primary  social  force  in  the  lives 
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of  most  Indians. 

The  organization  of  family  and  kin  and  tlieir  role  in  society  re¬ 
flect  a  nnml)er  of  Indian  assumptions  about  the  proper  mode  of 
social  life  and  priorities.  The  most  prominent  of  these  include  the 
primacy  of  the  group’s  interest  over  tho.se  of  the  individual,  the 
intrinsically  hierarchical  nature  of  all  hnman  relationships,  and 
the  centrality  of  ritual  purity  and  pollution.  A  family  member 
owes  his  or  her  kin  overriding  loyalty  and  conformity.  An  indi¬ 
vidual’s  position  within  the  family  is  defined  by  age,  sex,  and  re¬ 
lationship  to  others;  each  person  occupies  a  specific  role  and  en¬ 
joys  rights  and  duties  acknowU'dged  by  fellow  family  members 
and  society  at  large. 

All  activities  are  designed  to  conform  to  these  considera¬ 
tions.  Marriage  is  contracted  to  preserve  and  improve  the  family’s 
social  status  and  its  ritual  purity.  For  Hindus,  the  individual’s  ob¬ 
ligations  to  family  and  kin  are  a  critical  part  of  his  or  her  dharma; 
religious  duty  conforms  to  the  duty  of  kin.  Kinship  and  the  caste 
system  are  inextricably  interwoven.  From  the  individual’s  per¬ 
spective  many,  if  not  most,  of  his  or  her  caste  mates  are  relatives. 
All  of  one’s  actual  and  potential  relatives  belong  to  the  same  jati. 
Home  and  family  guard  the  ritual  purity  of  the  jati.  The  jati  pro¬ 
vides,  with  few  exceptions,  the  sole  acceptable  marriage  partners 
and — with  the  exceptions  already  noted — the  only  possible  eat¬ 
ing  companions. 

Descent  in  most  of  the  subcontinent  is  traced  through  the 
male  line,  patrilineally.  In  the  northeast  and  southwest,  however, 
matrilineal  descent  (traced  through  the  female  line)  is  common. 
Genealogical  lines  are  not  traced  except  among  the  ruling  castes. 
Families  are  grouped  by  descent  into  an  approximately  seven- 
generation  patrilineage;  all  familes  in  the  patrilineage  trace  des¬ 
cent  from  a  common  ancestor.  A  number  of  patrilineages  are 
grouped  in  a  sib  or  clan  (often  referred  to  as  a  gotra,  but  the  ter¬ 
minology  throughout  the  country  is  highly  diverse).  Clans  trace 
descent  from  a  putative  ancestor;  in  turn,  they  form  subcastes 
(sometimes  called  jatis),  and  these,  in  turn,  compose  castes. 

The  distinctions  are  not  hard  and  fast;  in  practice,  these 
groups  have  different  functions  and  prerogatives  in  diverse  re¬ 
gions.  There  is  fairly  unanimous  agreement  about  the  role  of  the 
family  and  the  lineage.  The  domestic  group  eats  together,  bears 
and  cares  for  children,  eonstitutes  the  basic  work  team,  and  or¬ 
ganizes  the  crucial  life-cycle  rites.  Lineage  mates  are  typically  the 
family’s  neighbors  and  closest  supporters.  They  attend  their  con¬ 
stituent  families’  life-cycle  rituals,  and  share  their  members’  birth 
and  death  pollution  (see  Caste,  this  ch.).  Lineage  elders  arrange 
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marriages  for  the  mt'niher  families’  youngsters.  In  some  parts  of 
the  eountry,  a  elan  may  aetually  have  a  territory,  a  headman,  and 
eommon  property.  Where  this  is  the  case,  it  is  often  elans  that 
compose  the  region  s  dominant  castes. 

In  instances  of  matrilineal  descent,  such  as  among  the  Nayars 
of  Kerala,  matrilineal  joint  families  might  contain  hundreds  of  de¬ 
scendants  of  a  common  ancestress.  The  eldest  male  was  tradition¬ 
ally  vested  with  control  of  the  grotip’s  resources,  and  he  was  to 
manage  affairs  for  the  common  good.  All  members  had  a  right  to 
sustt'nance;  they  were  not  permitted  to  sever  relations  with  the 
lineage  and  take  their  share  of  the  estate  or  inheritance  with 
them.  Bt'cause  descent  was  traced  in  the  female  line,  a  man’s  legal 
heirs  were  his  sister’s  children;  it  was  through  them  and  not 
through  his  own  children  that  his  line  was  traced.  By  the  second 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  however,  the  system,  at  least  in 
Kerala,  was  disintegrating  under  the  onslaught  of  legislation  de¬ 
signed  to  give  a  man’s  wife  and  children  prior  claim  to  his  assets. 
There  were  frequent  demand.s  that  familes  be  allowed  to  take 
their  share  of  the  group’s  wealth  and  set  up  on  their  own.  Those 
eldest  males  charged  with  the  stewardship  of  the  matrilineal  joint 
family’s  resources  increasingly  took  as  much  as  possible  for  their 
own  wives  and  children  and  let  their  sisters’  children  fend  for 
themselves. 

The  ideology  of  Indian  family  life,  especially  in  the  north, 
emphasizes  the  continuity  and  solidarity  of  the  male  line.  De¬ 
scent  and  property  pass  in  this  line,  and  family  members  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  subordinate  their  lives  to  its  interests.  The  preferred 
family  form  is  the  patrilineal  extended  (or  joint)  household.  Al¬ 
though  individual  households  may  diverge  from  this  norm,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  ideal  is  pervasive. 

In  its  mature  form  the  extended  household  consists  of  a 
senior  couple,  their  married  sons  with  their  wives  and  children, 
any  unmarried  children,  and  possibly  other  miscellaneous  rela¬ 
tives.  All  live  in  a  single  house,  cook  at  a  single  hearth,  spend  from 
a  single  purse,  worship  at  a  single  altar,  and  obey  the  single  au¬ 
thority  of  the  eldest  male.  In  Hindu  law  the  patrilineage  holds 
property  in  common  until  formally  and  legally  dissolved.  All 
males  are,  from  birth,  co-owners  of  the  lineage’s  assets — each 
with  an  equal  share  in  the  property  regardless  of  age  t)r  relation  to 
the  lineage  headman.  Women  share  in  the  property  only  through 
receipt  of  a  dowry  at  marriage.  Modern  laws  have  established 
equal  property  rights  for  women,  though  with  dubious  impact  on 
customary  practice. 

Within  the  extended  family,  men  form  the  skeleton  of  cx^n- 
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tinuity.  A  major  function  of  the  family  is  to  perpetuate  itself 
through  the  production  of  male  heirs;  if  sons  are  not  born,  boys 
from  other  families  of  the  jati  may  be  adopted  as  substitutes.  They 
assume  the  full  rights  and  obligations  of  sons  born  into  the  family. 
A  male  heir  is  so  important  that  in  some  landowning  jr/tw  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  male  members  are  adopted  sons.  Females 
are  a  part  of  their  birth  families  only  until  they  marry,  usually  in 
their  mid-teens  or  earlier.  The  bride’s  husband  and  in-laws  give 
her  her  lifelong  home,  and  her  status  in  that  home  reflects  her  re¬ 
lationships  to  the  members  of  the  household;  she  is  there  as  wife 
and  mother.  For  men  the  relationships  with  patrilineal  kin  are 
preeminent;  for  women,  those  of  relatives  by  marriage. 

There  is  no  simple,  clear-cut  distinction  between  nuclear 
and  extended  families  applicable  throughout  the  subcontinent. 
The  Indian  family  is  a  multifaceted  structure  that  admits  of  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  interpretations.  There  is  no  universal  agreement  about 
what  criteria  should  be  used  to  define  an  extended  household, 
i.  e. ,  common  property  or  commensality.  The  basic  distinction  be¬ 
tween  nuclear  and  extended  families  is  often  imputed  to  house¬ 
holds  by  observers  when  the  families  involved  consider  them¬ 
selves  simply  a  family.  Villagers  do  not  u.^c  different  terms  for  a 
nuclear  or  a  multicouple  family. 

Apparent  deviations  from  the  extended  family  ideal  may  re¬ 
sult  from  family  demography  ;  if  the  requisite  family  members  are 
deceased,  the  complete  joint  household  is  impossible.  The 
father’s  death  normally  signals  the  dissolution  of  the  joint  house¬ 
hold;  brothers  rarely  remain  in  a  single  household.  Typically, 
they  repeat  the  domestic  -vcle  by  means  of  each  brother’s  family 
becoming  a  multigeneration  household  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Jati  rules  have  an  impact  on  the  extended  family’s  form.  They 
often  stipulate  the  v  orrect  time  for  the  formation  of  separate 
households  and  whether  women  may  remarry,  live  alone,  head 
families,  or  initiate  divorce  proceedings.  These  and  other  factors 
influence  the  composition  of  households. 

Economic  resources  determine  the  extent  to  which  families 
can  approach  the  ideal  extended  form.  Those  with  substantial 
landholdings  and  relatively  high  incomes  derived  from  agricul¬ 
ture  tend  to  reside  in  joint  households  for  a  greater  portion  of 
their  lives  than  those  with  lower  incomes  and  without  land.  Few 
families  of  landless  laborers,  for  example,  are  joint  families  in  the 
classic  sense.  Their  maximum  depth  is  perhaps  two  generations. 
Economic  pressures  may  call  for  the  division  of  the  family’s 
meager  assets.  In  general,  the  higher  the  cash  income,  the  less 
the  tendency  to  maintain  a  joint  household,  though  there  are 
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minierous  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  situation  is  further  eoinpli- 
eatecl  because  some  commensal  households  do  not  have  joint 
property,  while  other  families  holding  common  property  also 
maintain  separate  households. 

Despite  the  tact  that  many  households  deviate  fn)m  the  ideal 
of  the  extended  household,  the  majority  do  not,  by  default,  reside 
in  nuclear  families.  Even  deviations  from  the  ideal  must  be 
explained  in  terms  of  the  ethos  of  the  extended  family  rather  than 
in  intermediate  forms  between  the  extended  family  and  the  nu¬ 
clear  family.  In  many  regions  even  the  suggestion  of  dividing  a 
joint  household  implies  unseemly  hostility  among  kin.  Con- 
secjuently,  even  people  who  part  amicably  do  not  consider  them¬ 
selves  to  be  separate  households  but  rather  “satellites”  of  a  single 
family.  Those  living  away  from  their  ancestral  home  will  retain  a 
share  in  the  family  property  that  reinforces  their  position  as  family 
members  in  good  standing. 

A  nuclear  family  living  in  a  city  and  in  isolation  from  its  kin 
may  develop  a  new  pattern  of  relationships  that  can  supplant  the 
old  family  ties.  A  more  typical  pattern,  however,  is  for  men  to 
come  to  the  city  alone,  leaving  wives  and  children  at  home  in  the 
village  where  they  can  be  cared  for  by  the  extended  family.  Such 
a  pattern  of  urban  tnigration  strengthens  rather  than  disrupts  the 
extended  family. 

Household  size  and  composition  are  not  unfailing  indications 
of  nuclear  or  joint  families.  A  family  may  be  composed  of  a  single 
couple  and  their  children,  yet  the  duties  of  kinship  may  be  so  ex¬ 
tensive  as  to  make  that  nuclear  family  a  poor  indicator  of  the  depth 
and  (juality  of  the  ties  of  close  kin.  Indeed,  cases  have  been  re¬ 
corded  of  rural  families  gradually  reconstituting  themselves 
around  an  urban  “.satellite.”  Substantial  wealth  or  economic 
duress  may  foster  the  formation  of  a  joint  household.  Wealth 
means  the  wherewithal  to  conform  to  the  cultural  ideal — even  in 
an  urban  environment — ^whereas  poverty  sometimes  forces 
families  to  live  together  for  want  of  a  better  alternative. 

A  number  of  factors  favor  the  existence  of  the  joint  family,  al¬ 
though  at  its  most  basic  it  usually  demands  a  certain  level  of 
wealth.  Joint  families  can  C'onsolidate  their  work  force,  and  one’s 
coworkers  are  trusted  relatives.  In  itself  it  enhances  its  members’ 
sense  of  well-being  simply  because  social  life  is  so  thoroughly 
oriented  to  family  and  kin. 

For  a  joint  family  to  be  a  going  concern  is  by  no  means  easy, 
however.  Everyone  must  be  treated  equally  to  avoid  charges  of 
favoritism  and  consequent  ill  feeling.  If  a  man  buys  something  for 
his  wife  or  child,  all  must  share  in  it.  All  must  contribute  to  the 
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household  purse  and,  however  pat<*ntly  uiiecpial  the  various  eon- 
trihutions,  each  must  he  received  with  the  same  favor.  The  joint 
family  requires  a  single,  strong,  eft'ective  decisionmaker  along 
with  compliant  followers. 

There  are  myriad  sources  of  stress.  Conflict  exists  between 
older  and  younger  men.  Widely  disproportionate  contributions  of 
monev’  or  labor  to  the  common  purse  can  lead  to  rancor.  Those 
earning  cash  incomes  are  prone  to  keep  back  part  of  their  wages 
for  their  own  use.  Family  members  can  di.sagree  about  spending 
priorities  (e.g. ,  is  this  the  year  to  buy  more  land  or  send  a  promis¬ 
ing  youngster  to  college?).  A  frequent  point  of  conflict  is  between 
wives  of  brothers.  There  is  a  saying,  “A  hundred  mustaches  can 
live  peacefully  under  one  roof,  but  not  four  breasts.”  Bickering 
among  the  household’s  wives,  however,  often  serves  simply  as  a 
culturally  acceptable  excuse  for  dividing  the  joint  family’s  assets. 


Marriage 

For  Indians  of  the  proper  age,  the  married  state  is  the  most 
common  and  respectable  way  of  life;  marriage  is  a  quasi-obliga- 
tory  sacrament  in  Hinduism.  Marriage  is  central  not  only  for  the 
couple  involved  butakso  for  their  re.spective  families;  it  is  the  most 
public  statement  of jati  status.  Of  all  the  duties  of  parenthood,  ar¬ 
ranging  proper  marriages  for  one’s  children  probably  weighs 
heaviest. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  caste  system  and  the  prevalent 
requirement  of  caste  endogamy,  most  marriages  take  place  be¬ 
tween  nearly  equal  families;  where  there  are  differences  in  jati 
status,  they  are  small.  The  only  generally  acceptable  deviation 
from  the  rule  of  absolute  equality  for  such  families  is  for  the  hus¬ 
band  to  come  from  a  higher  status  family.  A  family  is  extremely  re¬ 
luctant  to  allow  its  daughters  to  marry  beneath  their  status.  Jati 
purity  and  ritual  rank  are  intimately  tied  to  women’s  purity;  for 
daughters  to  marry  down  jeopardizes  the  rank  of  the  entire  jati 
and  is,  therefore,  vigorously  opposed  by  nWjati  mates.  The  ac¬ 
ceptability  of  a  given  spouse  involves  finely  calibrated  distinctions 
between  grades  of  standing  and  subtle  trade-offs  of  one  family’s 
strengths  against  the  other’s  weaknesses. 

There  are  four  major  regional  variations  in  Hindu  marriage 
patterns.  In  the  north,  village  exogamy  is  enforced,  and  marriage 
is  usually  forbidden  among  people  between  whom  any  traceable 
blood  relationship  exists.  Many  northern  jatis  even  refuse  to  ac¬ 
cept  brides  from  villages  to  which  they  send  their  own  brides, 
thus  forming  circles  of  villages  with  a  one-way  movement  of 
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hritles.  In  tlie  south,  reciprocal  and  repeated  inarriaj'es  between 
groups  is  the  traditional  preference.  Nortliern  marriage  patterns 
emphasize  the  extension  of  kin  ties  with  a  number  of  families  and 
places;  those  of  the  south  reinforce  the  ties  already  existing  be¬ 
tween  families.  Postindependence  legislation  outlaws  marriage 
between  cousins,  but  such  unions  continue  to  take  place,  though 
with  less  fre({uency  than  in  the  past.  (Central  India  includes 
peoples  who  permit  a  variety  of  practices  transitional  between  the 
north  and  the  south;  some  jatis  permit  inarriage  between  certain 
blood  relations.  Tribal  regions  fall  outside  the  spectrum  of  caste- 
based  marriages  entirely  (see  Tribes,  ch.  4).  It  is  important  to 
keep  in  mind  that  even  the  most  fixed  marriage  and  residence 
rules  are  “bent”  as  practical  considerations  dictate.  Even 
Brahman  widows  occasionally  remarry,  and  sons-in-law  live  with 
their  aHinal  kin  when  necessary. 

In  South  India  the  groups  of  families  that  exchange  spouses 
in  marriage  are  generally  small;  they  conform  closely  to  the  ideal 
pattern  of  marriage,  i.e.,  bride  and  bridegroom  are  of  equal 
status.  Daughters  are  encouraged  to  marry  sons  of  their  mother’s 
brother  or  father’s  sister.  Wives  maintain  close  relations  with 
their  natal  families,  and  marriages  form  alliances  between 
families  that  last  through  generations.  In  North  India,  by  con¬ 
trast,  wives  do  not  necessarily  maintain  close  ties  with  their  natal 
families,  and  marriages  do  not  create  the  fast  allies  common  in  the 
south.  It  is  more  common  in  the  north,  especially  in  the  martial 
castes,  for  wives  to  marry  into  a  higher  caste. 

Although  descent  is  patrilineal  and  a  person’s  patrilineal  kin 
are  immensely  important,  marriage  creates  a  complex  network  of 
ties  among  in-laws.  An  individual’s  ties  with  his  or  her  maternal 
kin  are  strong  and  enduring;  it  is  to  them  that  a  child  will  run  if 
things  are  too  difficult  at  home.  A  man  will  maintain  close  ties 
with  his  affinal  kin,  i.e. ,  the  kin  ofhis  daughters’  husbands,  his  sis¬ 
ters’  husbands,  his  brothers’  wives,  and  his  wife.  The  ties  of  kin¬ 
ship  by  descent  and  marriage  are  dense  and  reticulate.  Every 
family  rite  of  passage  provides  an  opportunity  to  reinforce  these 
links.  Relatives  by  marriage  attend  family  marriages,  funerals, 
and  birth  ceremonies.  In  many  instances  the  elaborate  etiquette 
of  kinship  stipulates  the  role  that  affinal  relatives  must  play.  Men 
bring  gifts  to  their  sisters  and  daughters  when  they  give  birth;  a 
husband’s  sisters  also  have  important  duties  to  perform  when 
their  sister-in-law  gives  birth.  It  is  a  family  disgrace  if  none  of  a 
bride’s  maternal  uncles  attend  her  wedding. 

It  is  the  parents’  primary  duty  and  ultimate  goal  in  life  to  ar¬ 
range  good  and  proper  marriages  for  all  of  their  children.  To  have 
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(loiu*  so  is  to  hf  al)Ie  to  die  tulfilled.  The  family  s  ultimate  horror  is 
to  have  all  families  within  their  jati  refuse  to  exchange  their 
youngsters  in  marriage.  Marriage  is  a  sen  ve  indicator  of  social 
position;  in  the  continual  struggle  for  upward  mobility,  it  serves 
as  the  ultimate  test  of  the  success  of  the  jati.  To  have  one  s  chil¬ 
dren  accepted  by  spouses  in  a  jati  that  one  could  not  oneself  have 
married  into  is  to  have  arrived.  Marriage  is  the  most  public  arena 
in  which  family  standing  is  evaluated;  there  is  no  more  critical 
barometer  of  reputation. 

Any  slur  on  the  daughters  of  a  household  endangers  family 
and  jati  standing.  Daughters  who  run  off,  even  if  they  are  legally 
wed,  must  be  formally  cast  out  of  the  family  (.see  Caste  in  Opera¬ 
tion.  this  ch.).  Even  if  the  erring  daughter  is  outcast,  her  siblings 
will  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  spouses.  The  opprobrium  extends  to 
the  rest  of  the  jati;  if  one  village  family  marries  outside  of  its  prop¬ 
er  jati,  others  may  be  forced  to  do  .so  as  well,  simply  because 
families  of  the  desired  status  will  boycott  them.  Ideally,  a  girl 
should  marry  before  her  menarche,  both  to  prevent  the  prema¬ 
ture  loss  of  her  virginity  and  to  permit  her  mother-in-law  to  train 
her  in  the  ways  of  that  household.  Although  legislation  has  estab¬ 
lished  15  as  the  minimum  age  of  marriage  for  girls  and  18  for  boys, 
child  marriage  continues  to  be  commonplace.  Experts  estimate 
that  in  the  late  1970s  perhaps  20  percent  of  all  married  women 
had  wed  underage. 

The  vast  majority  of  all  marriages  are  arranged  by  the 
families  of  the  prospective  spouses.  Because  marriage  touches  the 
reputation  of  the  entire  lineage  and  jati,  it  has  traditionally  been  a 
matter  in  which  the  lineage  elders  and  jati  headmen  have  consid¬ 
erable  input.  Companionship  and  affection  are  of  minor  concern; 
the  primary  obligations  of  marriage  the  spouses  owe  not  to  each 
other  but  to  their  respective  families,  especial!)'  that  of  the  hus¬ 
band.  Spouses  may  look  at  each  other  before  the  wedding,  but 
even  among  the  most  educated  and  Westernized  of  the  middle 
class,  the  betrothed  are  permitted  to  visit  each  other  only  briefly 
and  then  only  in  the  presence  of  relatives. 

The  girl’s  parents  ordinarily  undertake  the  search  for  a  suit¬ 
able  husband  for  their  daughter;  parents  have  greater  leeway  in 
the  age  at  which  their  boys  marry.  Each  jati  stipulates  the  accept¬ 
able  and  unacceptable  degrees  of  relationship  between  spouses. 
Because  all  patrilineal  caste  groups  forbid  marriage  between 
members  of  the  same  lineage,  the  search  typically  begins  by 
querying  in-laws  if  they  know  of  a  suitable  boy  among  their  own 
friends  and  relatives. 

Marriage  negotiations  often  begin,  in  a  preliminary  way,  at 
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other  marriage  eeremonies;  married  daughters  who  have  re¬ 
turned  home  for  wedding  festivities  can  evaluate  the  eligible 
brides  and  grooms  in  the  families  and  villages  they  have  married 
into.  In  choosing  a  bride  for  their  son,  the  groom’s  family  is  con¬ 
cerned  that  the  potential  bride  be  properly  subservient  and  re¬ 
spectful;  it  is  her  ability  to  be  a  good  daughter-in-law  that  is  of 
issue.  Brides  are  expected  to  fit  into  their  husband’s  family.  To 
marry,  a  girl  must  convince  a  proposed  suitor’s  parents  of  her  de¬ 
sirability  as  a  daughter-in-law.  Once  a  marriage  has  been  pro¬ 
posed,  the  prospective  bridegroom  and  his  family,  or  at  least 
those  having  the  most  say  in  the  matter,  visit  the  proposed  bride 
and  her  family.  The  bride-to-be’s  decorum  is  important;  her  in- 
come-earniug  potential  is  considered.  Any  physical  defects  must 
be  declared  and  discussed. 

The  terms  of  the  match  are  the  subject  of  prolonged  negotia¬ 
tions.  Particularly  in  regions  where  village  exogamy  is  the  rule, 
marriage  uegotiations  can  be  extremely  delicate  because  the  re¬ 
spective  families  often  do  not  know  each  other.  A  careful,  if  tact- 
fid,  mutual  evaluation  takes  place;  both  families  weigh  their  own 
relative  merit  against  the  standing  of  the  prospective  spouse’s 
family.  Astrologers  are  consulted  to  determine  the  suitability  of 
the  match;  an  inauspicious  reading  can  often  provide  a  graceful 
means  of  exit  from  the  negotiations  for  either  party.  If  the  negoti¬ 
ations  proceed  according  to  plan,  the  family  heads  strike  a  mutu¬ 
ally  agreed  upon  arrangement  in  whieh  the  dowry  paid  by  the 
bride’s  family  balances  against  the  advantages  each  family  enjoys. 

The  prospective  groom’s  status  and  financial  situation  are  im¬ 
portant  determinants  of  the  amount  of  the  dowry.  In  cities,  young 
men  with  degrees  in  high  income-earning  fields,  ranking  civil  ser¬ 
vants,  and  professionals  can  demand  large  dowries.  Holders  of 
“green  cards,”  which  enable  them  to  live  and  work  in  the  United 
States,  command  a  premium,  and  the  matrimonial  advertise¬ 
ments  carry  notices  of  young  men  returning  from  the  United 
States  to  choose  a  bride.  There  are  a  few  signs  of  change;  in  some 
circles  the  prospective  couple  is  allowed  a  say  in  their  marriage. 
Some  advertisements  play  down  the  dowry  in  favor  of  the  bride- 
to-be’s  merit. 

The  cost  of  a  traditional  wedding  and  dowry  can  literally 
bankrupt  the  bride’s  family.  Dowries  are,  strictly  speaking,  il¬ 
legal,  but  the  laws  have  had  minimal  impact  on  customary  prac¬ 
tice.  Indeed,  the  high  cost  of  marriage  for  the  bride’s  family  is  im¬ 
plicated  in  the  remorse  that  often  accompanies  the  birth  of  a  girl. 
Families  strapped  for  funds  for  the  dowry  and  wedding  celebra¬ 
tions  sometimes  organize  special  “lotteries”  among  their  friends 
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aiul  relatives.  The  lather  ol  the  bride  gets  the  funds  necessary  to 
marry  his  daughter,  hut  he  is  obligated  to  pay  his  “winnings”  back 
U)  the  lottery  participants. 

Just  as  a  daughter  marrying  below  her  jati  jeopardizes  caste 
rank,  so  also  does  her  marriage  into  a  family  of  higher  standing  im¬ 
prove  it.  Familial  effoi  ts  to  marry  their  daughters  into  families  of 
high  status  inflate  the  cost  of  the  dowry  still  further.  Indeed,  this 
“pride  and  purse,”  as  the  British  described  the  subcontinent  s 
marriage  customs,  was  widely  viewed  as  encouraging  female  in¬ 
fanticide,  a  practice  the  British  outlawed  in  1870.  Even  in  con¬ 
temporary  India  observers  argue  that  the  high  cost  of  dowries 
contributes  to  the  “systematic  fatal  neglect  of  female  offspring.  ”  In 
fact,  mortality  rates  for  Juvenile  girls  are  highest  where  dou  ries 
are  highest — in  North  India — especially  among  the  upper  social 
echelons.  In  South  India  and  among  lower  status  groups  in  gen¬ 
eral,  Juvenile  mortality  rates  are  more  nearly  ecjual  for  the  sexes. 


Roles  and  Relationships 

Family  roles  reflect  those  values  basic  to  Indian  worldview. 
Hierarchically  organized  and  male  oriented,  fainily  life  em¬ 
phasizes  the  authority  of  the  older  over  the  younger  and  of  males 
over  females.  There  are  no  peers  within  the  Indian  family. 
Further,  it  emphasizes  the  solidarity  and  continuity  of  the  male 
family  line  and  the  ties  between  siblinj^s  over  those  between 
spouses.  Although  strong  ties  of  loyalty  bind  fathers  and  sons  and 
brothers,  the  deepest  ties  of  affection  are  those  between  mothers 
and  sons  and  brothers  and  sisters. 

Each  family  member  has  distinct  and  explicit  obligations  and 
roles.  Customary  practices  of  deference,  intimacy,  and  avoidance 
structure  daily  interaction.  Although  education  has  blunted  some 
of  the  sharpest  behavioral  distinctions  within  the  Joint  family,  the 
broad  pattern  remains  unchanged  in  most  of  rural  and  much  of 
urban  India.  In  general,  deference  and  obedience  flow  up  the  line 
of  the  sexes,  including  from  younger  to  older  brother.  Age  deter¬ 
mines  precedence,  both  within  and  between  generations.  Among 
wives  who  have  married  into  the  family,  the  relative  position  of 
their  husbands  determines  precedence.  Between  the  sexes  the 
tone  of  relations  is  either  of  deference,  avoidance  or,  less  fre¬ 
quently,  emotional  intimacy. 

Because  the  joint  household  is  multigenerational,  the  role  of 
child  in  relation  to  parents  does  not  atrophy  among  adult  men  as  it 
does  in  the  West.  A  grown  man  owes  his  parents  roughly  the  same 
sort  of  respect  and  deference  that  he  did  as  a  child.  His  relation- 
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ships  with  his  wife  and  children  are  subordinate  to  those  with  his 
parents;  wife  and  children  must  not  impinge  on  or  interfere  with 
the  husband’s  (father’s)  duties  to  his  parents.  The  etiquette  of 
deference  often  requires  that  a  man  does  not  sit,  smoke,  joke,  or 
allude  to  his  sexual  life  in  his  father’s  presence.  Within  the  joint 
family  a  man  must  conduct  himself  in  a  formal,  detached  manner 
when  interacting  with  his  wife  and  children  in  his  own  parents’ 
presence.  He  may  relax  his  demeanor  only  when  alone  with  his 
wife  and  children.  Because  of  the  relatively  public  nature  of  the 
Indian  household,  in  which  daily  activities  take  place  primarily  in 
a  courtyard  or  in  the  lane  in  front  of  the  house,  formality  usually 
prevails  in  parent-child  and  husband-wife  relationships.  Grand¬ 
parents,  by  contrast,  are  free  to  fondle  and  joke  with  their  grand¬ 
children  at  will  and  even  discuss  sexual  matters  with  their  friends 
in  the  presence  of  their  sons. 

Deference  and  propriety  mark  the  relationship  between 
spouses.  The  Hindu  wife’s  lot  in  life  demands  that  she  give  her 
husband  and  his  family  obedience  and  respect.  The  husband  is 
her  lord,  both  temporally  and  spiritually;  emotional  intimacy 
often  develops  only  years  after  an  arranged  marriage.  Casual  rela- 
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tions  or  ties  of'einotional  intimacy  between  members  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  sex  typically  exist  only  between  those  who  are  ineligible  to 
marry.  A  mother  and  son  have  a  warm,  enduring  relationship; 
brothers  and  sisters  are  close;  a  man  may  be  friendly  with  his 
older  brother’s  wife. 

For  a  woman  the  transition  to  adulthood,  which  is  marriage, 
can  be  a  difficult,  abrupt,  and  bitter  experience.  In  her  natal 
household  a  girl  may  be  sheltered  and  indulged;  often  she  is  her 
father’s  favorite.  Upon  marrying,  she  enters  her  husband’s  home, 
a  move  that  places  her  among  potentially  hostile  strangers  with 
whom  she  must  spend  the  rest  of  her  life.  Her  mother-in-law,  as 
the  female  head  of  the  household,  is  in  charge  and  disciplines  the 
women  of  the  family.  The  mother-in-law  supervises  the  bride’s 
work  and  her  relations  with  the  groom,  who  at  this  time  is  a  virtual 
stranger  to  his  wife.  The  early  years  of  marriage,  especially  until  a 
wife  has  produced  a  child,  are  the  most  difficult  of  a  woman’s  life. 
Folklore  recognizes  this  period  as  a  woman’s  greatest  trial  and 
challenge.  A  young  wife’s  situation  is  particularly  difficult  if  her 
husband  works  away  from  the  village.  Men  who  can  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  away  from  home  have  a  respite  from  the  rigors  of  joint 
family  life;  their  wives  are  not  usually  so  fortunate.  Mothers  try  to 
inculcate  in  their  daughters  docility,  resignation,  and  self-re¬ 
liance  to  withstand  the  inevitable  strains  of  married  life. 
Psychologists  note  that  a  common  personality  trait  of  Indian 
women  is  a  sense  of  standing  alone  among  the  unfriendly  forces  of 
nature. 

In  the  early  1980s  women’s  groups,  lawyers,  jurists,  and 
others  began  to  speak  out  about  the  phenomena  of  “bride  burn¬ 
ing  ”  and  “dowry  murders  ”  and  the  probably  related  increase  in 
the  number  of  presumed  suicides  by  young  married  women.  The 
murders — committed  by  the  young  woman’s  mother-in-law,  hus¬ 
band,  and  other  in-laws  and  staged  to  look  like  accidental  burn¬ 
ing —  most  frequently  occur  when  the  postwedding  dowry  pay¬ 
ments  are  not  as  great  as  the  in-laws  anticipated  or  when  the 
woman  fails  to  produce  a  son.  (To  return  the  woman  to  her  family, 
if  they  would  accept  her,  would  require  the  repayment  of  the 
dowry  already  paid.)  An  article  in  the  Washinpfon  Post  reported 
that  in  1983,  in  New  Delhi  alone,  almost  700  women  died  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  social  workers  described  as  probable  murders. 
Jurists  and  other  observers  stated  that  this  was  more  than  twice 
the  number  of  similar  incidents  in  1977.  Competent  authorities 
informed  Claiborne  that  the  number  of  actual  murder:>  was  prob¬ 
ably  higher  and  that  the  practice  is  becoming  increa.singb'  com¬ 
mon,  at  least  in  part  because  the  perpetrators  are  only  rarely 
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charged  and  convicted.  The  suicides — some  of  which  may  in  fact 
he  murders  and  most  of  which  are  hy  immolation,  the  most  com¬ 
mon  form  of  suicide  hy  Hindus — presumahly  are  carried  out  l)y 
young  women  who  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  physical  and 
psychological  abuse  to  which  they  are  subjected  yet  who  are  too 
shamed  or  fearful  to  seek  the  assistance  of  their  families. 

Role  expectations  are  more  fluid  and  less  formal  as  one 
moves  down  the  social  scale.  Among  poorer  families  the  tradition¬ 
al  marks  of  deference,  such  as  touching  the  elders’  feet  and  brides 
covering  their  faces  before  their  older  in-laws,  are  practiced  less. 
Women  enjoy  more  independence  if  only  because  their  labor  is 
essential  to  the  family’s  survival.  Women  take  part  in  household 
decisions.  Divorce  and  widow  remarriage  are  tolerated,  however 
much  families  subscribe  to  the  Brahman  ideal  in  these  matters. 

The  “daughters  of  the  house  ” — the  women  born  into  it — ex¬ 
perience  a  relaxing  respite  from  the  rigors  of  marriage  when  they 
visit  their  natal  homes.  Unmarried  daughters  living  at  home  are 
treated  much  more  leniently  than  daughters-in-law.  A  woman 
may  begin  to  gain  respect  and  status  in  her  husband’s  household 
with  the  birth  of  children,  especially  sons.  The  importance  of 
bearing  children  is  symbolized  by  the  practice  of  tekonomy,  in 
which  husbands  and  wives  address  each  other  as  “mother  of’  and 
“father  of’  their  oldest  child  or  oldest  son.  A  woman’s  relationship 
with  her  son  is  probably  the  most  sati.sfying  and  emotionally  en¬ 
during  one  of  her  life.  His  dependence  and  continued  need  for 
her  demonstrate  her  worth. 

By  contrast,  a  son  often  finds  his  flrther  a  distant  figure  who  is 
isolated  from  his  children  by  his  paternal  dignity  and  his  role  as 
disciplinarian.  This  is  particularly  true  in  multigenerational 
households.  Ordinarily,  the  mother’s  brother  is  an  affectionate, 
approachable  senior  kinsman,  but  because  of  village  exogamy, 
this  uncle  may  visit  his  sister’s  children  only  intermittently.  Even 
as  an  adult,  a  man’s  warmest  personal  relationship  is  likely  to  be 
with  his  mother. 

Romantic  love  and  intense  emotional  attachments  between 
spouses,  far  from  bolstering  the  joint  family,  might  disrupt  it. 
Many  aspects  of  family  life  are  structured  so  as  to  distance  spouses 
from  one  another  and  to  diminish  any  personal  tie  between  them. 
In  good  weather,  life  goes  on  m  the  courtyard  of  the  house,  rather 
than  in  the  small,  close  rooms  surrounding  it,  which  are  used  for 
storage,  as  sleeping  places  for  women,  and  for  sexual  relations. 
The  daily  activities  of  men  and  women  are  both  functionally  and 
spatially  separate.  Adult  men  and  women  are  segregated  at  meal¬ 
time;  men  dine  first,  women  and  children  later.  A  single  kitchen 
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stMves  the  entire  joint  household,  and  all  women  eontrihiite  to 
food  preparation  in  eoininon;  n<  '  woman  cooks  solel\  for  her  hns- 
hand. 

A  man's  strongest  psychological  ties  ari'  with  his  parents 
rather  than  with  his  wife.  His  primary  duty  in  life  is  to  meet  the 
expectations  of  parents  and  kinsmen.  The  pressures  on  sons  to 
succeed  in  the  highly  competitive  world  of  education  and  employ¬ 
ment  are  often  severe.  A  son’s  educational  and  vocational  success 
redound  to  his  family’s  and  parents’  credit;  it  enhances  the  fam¬ 
ily’s  general  social  standing.  A  Hindu  psychiatrist  noted  that, 
among  men,  psychological  problems  that  focus  on  economic  goals 
(relating  to  parents’  expectations)  far  outnumher  those  concerned 
with  sex  (reflecting  relationships  with  wives). 

Family  roles  show  considerable  regional  and  caste  variation, 
just  as  family  form  does.  The  relationships  among  family  mem¬ 
bers  vary  considerably;  children  living  in  essentially  nuclear 
families  probably  relate  to  their  parents  more  informally.  When 
women  contribute  significantly  to  the  family’s  livelihood,  as  in 
most  poorer  families  and  in  many  families  headed  by  Western- 
educated,  middle-class  city  dwellers,  they  are  less  subservient. 
Personality  development  varies  from  jati  to  jati.  Beyond  regional 
variation  all  Indians  share  the  certain  knowledge  that  security  lies 
in  one’s  kin;  it  is  to  them  that  an  Indian  looks  at  every  crisis  and 
turning  point  of  life.  In  the  traditional  family  of  whatever  caste, 
the  acceptable  range  of  personal  deviation  from  the  norm  was 
(juite  narrow.  One  accepted  a  predetermined  slot  in  society,  a 
hereditary  occupation,  a  spouse  selected  by  one’s  parents  and 
lineage  elders,  and  a  life-style  that  made  one  a  jati  member. 

The  effect  of  widespread  migration,  urbanization,  and  indus¬ 
trialization  on  traditional  family  roles  is  by  no  means  clear-cut. 
Family-based  entrepreneurship  and  businesses  often  strengthen 
the  bonds  among  kin,  but  individual  wage  earning  can  have  the 
opposite  effect.  Although  highly  stratified  internally,  the  joint 
family  ideally  assumes  the  equality  of  members  vis-a-vis  outsid¬ 
ers.  Disparities  in  the  cash  incomes  that  various  members  con¬ 
tribute  underscore  differences  in  occupational  standing.  Patently 
unequal  contributions  to  the  family’s  joint  purse  undermine 
unity. 

The  mobility  necessary  for  advancement  in  many  careers 
separates  individuals  and  often  whole  nuclear  families  from  their 
extended  families.  Some  observers  suggest  that  individuals  may 
use  career  advancement  as  an  excuse  to  free  themselves  from  fam¬ 
ily  obligations.  Although  in  many  instances  the  ties  with  .'xtended 
kin  remain  strong,  the  roles  within  the  nuclear  family  almost  in- 
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evitahly  change  as  spouses  come  to  rely  more  on  each  other.  The 
wife  assumes  a  more  pivotal,  less  dependent  role  as  the  main  or¬ 
ganizer  of  household  activities.  Children  in  households  far  re¬ 
moved  from  their  extended  kin  rarely  develop  the  intense  ties 
characteristic  of  the  joint  household.  Patterns  of  deference  in 
educated,  nuclear  families  rarely  correspond  to  traditional 
norms.  If,  for  example,  a  widowed  mother  joins  her  son’s  family  in 
the  city,  she  rarely  has  the  hegemony  she  would  in  a  joint  family. 
Her  daughter-in-law  typically  dominates  the  household. 

Changes  in  family  roles  should  not  be  overrated,  however. 
Even  among  educated  city  dwellers,  arranged  marriages  remain 
the  rule.  The  values  of  the  joint  family  and  extended  kin  can  often 
help  the  individual’s  career  development  rather  than  hinder  it. 
Even  those  pursuing  modern  careers  tend  to  “compartmentalize  ” 
their  lives  rather  than  drastically  change  their  family  behavior. 
Businessmen  at  work,  for  example,  may  wear  Western  clothes 
and  even  eat  with  those  of  lower  castes.  At  home  they  don  tradi¬ 
tional  dress  and  engage  in  traditional  activities.  Family  rituals  and 
hierarchies  remain  inviolate,  and  the  purity  of  caste  marriage  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  sacrosanct  (see  Social  Change,  this  ch.). 

Village  India 

There  are  more  than  half  a  million  villages  in  India  and,  de¬ 
spite  the  massive  growth  of  cities  since  independence,  most  In¬ 
dians  (roughly  three-fourths)  continue  to  live  in  the  countryside. 
The  village  is  the  primary  focus  of  social  relations;  even  for  many 
urban  migrants  it  remains  the  center  of  their  loyalties.  Although 
most  villages  are  small — nearly  80  percent  had  fewer  than  1,000 
inhabitants  according  to  the  1981  census — most  villagers  live  in 
rural  settlements  having  anywhere  from  500  to  5,000  inhabitants. 
Those  villages  within  rea.sonable  commuting  distance  of  a  city  are 
“peri-urban.  ”  Their  inhabitants  visit  the  city  for  work,  business,  and 
amusement.  All  villages  have  been  affected  in  varying  degrees  by 
the  political-economic  changes  of  the  twentieth  century;  all  relate  to 
the  supra- village  political  environment.  All  are  touched  by  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  Indian  democracy,  the  commercialization  of  agriculture,  and 
the  changing  patterns  of  employment  and  livelihood. 

Caste  is  the  defining  feature  of  village  social  relations.  The 
caste  composition  of  a  village  determines,  to  a  large  degree,  the 
configuration  of  rivalries  and  competition.  Where  a  single  caste 
controls  most  of  the  land  and  includes  the  largest  landowners,  its 
members  can  effectively  control  the  local  economy  and  politics. 
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To  have  truly  decisive  dominance,  a  caste  should  not  only  control 
a  significant  portion  of  the  land  hut  also  have  reasonably  high 
ritual  rank.  Some  of  its  leading  members  should  have  a  Western 
education,  and  ideally  it  should  be  part  of  a  larger  group  that  is 
pivotal  in  regional  politics.  All  of  these  elements  are  rarely  pre¬ 
sent  together;  nonetheless,  where  landowners  are  of  a  single  caste 
and  maintain  a  unified  front,  they  constitute  a  potent,  nearly  in¬ 
vincible  force  in  village  affairs. 

The  pattern  of  power  and  dominance  varies  according  to  land- 
holding.  There  may  be  a  single  family  holding  sway — a  pattern  quite 
common  in  the  princely  states  until  the  recent  past.  If  a  single  family 
dominates  landholding,  village  politics  are  distinct  from  those  in  vil¬ 
lages  where  land  is  dispersed  among  a  number  of  families  within  the 
dominant  caste.  Where  a  number  of  families  hold  land,  rivalry  can 
be  intense  and  the  dominant  caste  may  divide  into  factions,  each 
with  its  own  following  among  lower  ranking  castes.  In  any  event, 
land  ownership  is  the  key  to  power  in  rural  India;  it  is  a  sensitive 
barometer  to  social  relations.  Regions  where  small  peasant  pro¬ 
prietors  are  the  rule  are  distinct  from  those  where,  despite  land  re¬ 
forms,  large  landholdings  still  dominate.  The  Punjab,  for  example,  is 
a  region  of  small  farms;  more  than  70  percent  of  all  cultivators  are 
landowners  and  more  than  80  percent  of  all  farms  are  run  by  an 
owner-operator.  It  is  a  pattern  of  landholding  that  affords  a  relative 
measure  of  prosperity.  In  other  regions,  such  as  Bihar,  large  owners 
continue  to  control  much  of  the  land;  social  relations  are  nearly 
feudal  despite  decades  of  remedial  legislation. 

Anthropologist  Miriam  Sharina  describes  a  village  in  North 
India  under  the  hegemony  of  a  single  dominant  caste.  The  caste 
accounted  for  about  one-qua,Ter  of  the  village’s  total  population 
but  controlled  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  land.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  scale,  untouchables — again  a  little  more  than  one-quarter  of 
the  village’s  total  population — held  only  2  percent  of  all  arable 
land.  To  be  truly  effective,  however,  a  dominant  caste  should  di¬ 
versify  its  sources  of  income  and  employment.  A  scattering  of 
members  in  the  professions,  business,  and  the  civil  service  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  caste’s  continued  predominance  in  the  village.  The 
economic  advantages  of  diversification  can  hardly  be  overstated. 
In  the  same  village,  Sharma  estimated  the  average  per  capita  in¬ 
come  of  the  dominant  caste,  even  without  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion,  at  more  than  five  ♦^imes  that  of  the  untouchables. 

Factions  are  an  endemic  feature  of  village  life;  factionalism 
represents,  according  to  Sharma,  the  “traditional  and  still  pre¬ 
dominant  form  of  political  activity  in  rural  India.”  Where  land  is 
dispersed  among  a  number  of  families  within  a  dominant  caste. 
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that  caste  is  typically  divided  into  factions.  Each  faction  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  core  of  families  of  sufficient  wealth  to  play  at  village 
power  politics — it  is  not  a  poor  man’s  game.  Faction  leaders  must 
be  wealthy  enough  to  be  able  to  loan  bullocks,  give  emergencN 
loans,  and  provide  other  assistance  to  their  followers.  Faetioris  re¬ 
cruit  their  supporters  from  among  the  members  of  their  jati.  famiK 
servants,  and  followers  from  lower  ranking  castes.  The  indi\  idiial 
family  cannot  succeed  in  village  politics  without  allies  and  retain¬ 
ers;  the  number  of  lineage  mates  is  too  small  to  serve.  Fac¬ 
tionalism  demands  ties  with  non-kin.  The  tie  between  leader  and 
follower  is  largely  instrumental  and  transactional,  and  onl\  lead¬ 
ers  who  can  give  real  benefits  can  ensure  their  minions’  loyaltv  . 
The  intensity  of  factionalism  varies  regionally;  it  is  most  bitter  in 
North  India.  In  the  south,  women  maintain  closer  ties  with  their 
kin,  and  both  sides  normally  have  in-laws  in  rival  factions  who  can 
act  as  go-betweens. 

Factions  cleave  closely  along  lines  of  kinship;  alliances  follow 
family  and  lineage  lines.  Where  close  relatives,  such  as  brothers 
or  patrilateral  cousins,  do  quarrel,  the  cause  is  most  commonly 
zamin,  zar,  or  zanani  (land,  wealth,  or  women).  The  division  of 
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land  previously  held  in  common  is  frequently  the  subject  of  con¬ 
tention,  with  the  result  that  the  disputants  ally  with  opposing  fac¬ 
tions.  At  the  core  of  a  faction  stand  a  few  closely  related  families 
and  their  dependents.  Indeed,  a  faction  can  be  seen  as  a  federa¬ 
tion  of  lineages,  reflecting  the  agreement  of  the  heads  of  a  few 
dominant  families. 

Even  where  factions  do  not  represent  a  rift  between  close 
kin,  they  form  in  competition  for  .scarce  resources — land,  irriga¬ 
tion  water,  labor,  and  political  influence.  Dominant  castes  often 
manage  not  only  to  maintain  their  grip  on  the  traditional  modes 
and  means  of  power  but  also  to  control  new  resources  and  chang¬ 
ing  mens  of  conflict  resolution.  Many  villagers  argue  that  in¬ 
creases  in  resources,  such  as  government  tube-well  irrigation 
water,  merely  mean  more  conflict  among  factions  because  there  is 
no  consensus  about  who  has  the  right  to  allocate  nontraditional 
means  of  production. 

Historically,  factions  contended  over  land,  prestige,  women, 
ritual  displays,  and  supporters;  changing  political  and  economic 
circumstances  have  added  to  these  water,  government  assistance, 
educational  opportunities,  political  office,  and  access  to  influential 
bureaucrats.  Conflict  is  more  pervasive  too  because,  since  indepen¬ 
dence,  most  villages  have  not  had  a  single  strong  personage  compar¬ 
able  to  the  headman  under  the  British  Raj.  At  the  same  time,  new 
wealth  has  made  at  least  some  villagers  less  dependent  on  the  good 
opinion  of  their  fellows.  Rich  and  poor  alike  in  previous  generations 
were  forced  to  abide  (more  or  less)  by  customary'  rules  simply  be¬ 
cause  alternatives  outside  the  village  were  so  circumscribed.  New 
ways  of  making  a  living  have  meant  that  at  least  some  villagers  are 
able  to  stonewall  the  negative  opinions  of  their  neighbors. 

In  the  villagers’  view,  elections  and  democratic  processes 
have  undermined  village  unity.  Political  parties  contribute  to  fac¬ 
tionalism,  adding  another  dimension  to  local  rivalries.  Village  fac¬ 
tionalism  can  serve  as  a  microcosm  of  the  subcontinent’s  history; 
factions  that  were  initially  based  on  nothing  more  than  member¬ 
ship  in  different  patrilineages  have  fought  and  continue  to  fight  on 
opposing  sides  of  almost  every  emerging  political  issue. 

Elections  themselves,  villagers  say,  are  a  source  of  divisive¬ 
ness.  The  truly  good  and  wise  individual  would  not  demean  him¬ 
self  by  seeking  election,  which  leaves  the  field  to  representatives 
of  differing  factions.  They,  by  definition,  do  not  act  impartially. 
Villagers  also  fear  that  the  winner  of  a  contested  election  will  not 
be  able  to  forget  who  opposed  him  in  acting  in  local  cases.  The 
legislated  local  panchayat  elections  are  an  added  dimension  in 
local  factional  struggles.  Unanimity  in  these  cases  often  means 
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anything  but  accord.  Re.searchers  examining  the  actual  dynamics 
behind  nearly  100  uncontested  panchayat  elections  found  that  in 
roughly  70  percent  of  the  cases  the  village  oligarchy  had  decided 
the  outcome  in  advance  and  had  discouraged  all  comers. 

Factionalism  can  have  a  pervasive  impact  on  village  life. 
Where  the  divisions  are  serious  and  the  lines  tightly  drawn,  dif¬ 
ferent  factions  will  hold  separate  community  festivals.  Such  a 
state  of  affairs  represents  a  grievous  decline  in  village  solidarity; 
although  various  groups  vie  to  play  the  most  prestigious  role  in 
these  festivals,  they  are  meant  to  be  times  of  community  recon¬ 
ciliation.  Factionalism  may  even  disrupt  women’s  visiting,  al¬ 
though  women  are  normally  immune  to  men’s  rivalries. 

To  lead  a  faction  requires  appropriate  caste  position,  wealth, 
and  a  forceful  personality.  Leaders,  the  so-called  big  men,  control 
the  resources  that  come  into  the  village;  they  distribute  favors  to 
their  followers,  take  chief  responsibility  for  the  form  village  fac¬ 
tionalism  takes,  and  choose  the  arenas  where  rivalries  are  played 
out.  From  the  villagers’  perspective  the  most  desired  quality  in  a 
leader  is  not  wealth  but  honesty  and  education.  This  is  because 
villagers  seeking  assistance  are  constantly  subject  to  dishonesty. 
Officials  demand  favors  before  acting  on  petitions,  government 
assistance  is  rarely  distributed  fairly,  and  politicians  promise 
much  and  deliver  little.  Education  is  recognized  as  essential  in 
dealing  with  the  complex  bureaucracy  beyond  the  village.  It  re¬ 
quires  education  for  a  leader  to  be  able  to  represent  the  village’s 
needs  to  the  governmental  administrative  apparatus  properly  and 
to  manipulate  the  weighty  bureaucracy  to  the  village’s  advantage. 
Educated  leaders  act  as  middlemen,  helping  fellow  villagers  ob¬ 
tain  government  loans  and  the  like. 

One  of  a  leader’s  most  important  functions  is  to  act  as  a 
broker  in  dealing  with  powerful  outsiders  for  villagers  needing 
help.  Outside  contacts  are  critical  to  a  faction  leader’s  .success;  it  is 
they,  rather  than  wealth,  that  secure  a  man’s  position.  Brokers  are 
essential  for  villagers  simply  because  the  powers  outside  the  vil¬ 
lage  rarely  act  disinterestedly.  The  tie  between  leader  and  fol¬ 
lower,  aotes  one  observer,  “is  not  so  much  an  interaction  as  a 
transaction.  ”  The  effective  leader  should  obtain  for  his  followers 
anything  from  funds  for  home  construction  to  street-paving  ser¬ 
vices  and  scholarships  and  employment  in  the  government  and  its 
projects.  A  faction’s  influence  ultimately  rests  on  its  ability  to 
marshal  manpower  in  its  support,  and  this  in  turn  is  ensured  by 
the  leaders’  success  in  offering  patronage  and  protection  to  their 
followers. 

There  are  frequently  multiple  ties  binding  leader  and  fol- 
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Unvfr,  especiiilK  if  the  two  are  t)f  widely  divergent  statuses.  An 
nntuueliahle  is  a  tenant,  tlehh)r,  and  laborer  to  his  landlord  lend¬ 
er  leatler.  The  easte  system  itself  both  legitimizes  and  per- 
pt'tnates  iiKHpiality.  At  the  same  time,  it  offers  certain  advantages 
to  poor  individuals  of  low  easte  rank  because,  ideally,  it  creates  a 
sense  of  moral  obligation  for  the  upper  castes  to  fulfill  their  duties 
toward  their  less  fortunate  fellows.  Historically,  debt  peonage 
served  to  bind  laborers  to  landholders.  Often  there  was  little  ex¬ 
pectation  that  the  debt  itself  would  actually  be  repaid.  A  man’s 
wife  was  expected  to  contribute  service  to  the  landholder’s  family; 
his  sons  were  virtually  indentured — less  to  pay  their  father’s  debt 
than  to  create  their  own  and  perpetuate  the  system. 

The  system  in  operation  often  bears  little  relationship  to  the 
ideal.  Landless  laborers,  generally  untouchables,  are  bound  by 
vertical  ties  to  leaders.  But  this  is  the  only  effective  option  they 
have.  Although  debt  servitude  has  been  legally  abolished, 
chronic  indebtedness  continues  to  bind  sons  to  their  fathers’  pa¬ 
trons  much  as  always.  The  system  rests  on  oppression  as  much  as 
on  mutually  felt  moral  obligation.  When  untouchables  try  to  alter 
their  situation  for  the  better,  higher  ranking  groups  are  not  averse 
to  resorting  to  violence.  Sharma  notes  an  instance  in  which  a  land¬ 
less  laborer,  an  untouchable,  scraped  together  enough  money  to 
invest  in  a  rickshaw  and  go  into  business  in  a  nearby  city.  The 
landowner  to  whom  he  was  bound  had  his  henchmen  destroy  the 
rickshaw  and  beat  the  untouchable. 

Because  landownership  is  the  basic  cleavage  in  rural  society, 
the  landlord’s  power  is  substantial,  but  if  he  is  at  all  prosperous, 
land  is  but  the  basis  of  a  diversified  set  of  resources  that  permits 
effective  control  of  much  of  the  local  village.  Conversely,  the  only 
real  option  for  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale — the  untoucha¬ 
bles — is  to  assume  a  position  as  a  landless  laborer  and  hope  one’s 
patron  is  fair  and  reasonable.  The  landless  refer  to  their  situation 
as  one  of  “helplessne,ss,”  “compulsion,  ”  and  “constraint. ’’  While 
land  is  scarce  and  landowners  have  multiple  opportunities  to  earn 
income,  whereas  labor  is  plentiful  (during  most  periods  of  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  sea.son)  and  the  landless  typically  have  only  their  labor 
to  .sell. 

If  the  laborer  is  fortunate,  he  can  exchange  his  labor  for  a  plot 
of  land,  some  food,  clothing,  a  wage,  and  a  portion  of  the  harvest 
of  his  plot.  (Traditionally,  his  family  could  also  count  on  receiving 
food  from  celebrations  in  the  landlord’s  family. )  The  precise  terms 
of  the  arrangement  vary  considerably.  Numerous  legal  safeguards 
for  sharecroppers  have  had  as  their  principal  effect  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  iandowners  to  employ  wage  labor  rather  than  tenant 
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fanners.  Tenants  who  elaiin  the  legal  right  to  turn  over  only  25 
percent  of  their  harvest  to  their  landlord  face  siiminary  eviction. 
Even  if  landowners  were  inclined  to  obey  the  law,  sharecroppers 
could  still  insist  on  their  legal  rights  only  at  the  expense  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  benefits  landowners  extended  to  them.  Tenants  would 
jeopardize  their  supply  of  much-needed  credit,  for  example,  be¬ 
cause  their  landlord  is  also  their  creditor. 

If  a  laborer  is  unable  to  work  out  a  tenant  farming  agreement 
with  a  landowner,  he  is  reduced  to  working  at  the  daily  wage  rate, 
an  arrangement  that  leaves  him  unemployed  for  perhaps  half  the 
year.  In  addition,  it  deprives  the  laborer  of  whatever  security 
might  have  accrued  from  his  landlord’s  felt  obligation  to  care  for 
dependents.  Even  in  casual  labor,  untouchables  are  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage:  their  daily  wage  is  one-third  to  two-thirds  that  of  higher- 
caste  laborers. 

From  the  laborer’s  view  the  situation  is  rife  with  inecphty  and 
unfairness.  The  wage  is  too  low  to  buy  enough  to  eat.  Even  when 
the  laborer  has  a  plot  of  land,  he  does  not  receive  enough  water  or 
seeds  at  the  appropriate  times.  Landowners  conspire,  in  their 
tenants’  and  laborers’  views,  to  keep  them  poor  and  oppressed. 
The  landed  fear,  laborers  hold,  “that  if  we  get  enough  food  in  our 
stomachs,  we  will  no  longer  work  for  them.  ”  It  is  an  assessment 
that  the  landed  themselves  corroborate,  complaining,  when 
laborers  are  not  tractable  enough  that  “they  have  filled  their 
stomachs  too  well  and  that  is  why  they  dare  to  act  this  way.  ’ 

Conflict  is  an  endemic  feature  of  village  life.  Conflicts  be¬ 
tween  individuals,  unless  the  principals  are  leading  members  of 
factions,  are  normally  settled  relatively  quickly  if  not  necessarily 
amicably.  Such  disputes  escalate  only  if  the  leaders  of  differing 
factions  decide  to  interfere  in  them  for  their  own  purposes.  Even 
a  dog  fight  can  involve  the  whole  village — if  the  “dogs  ”  belong  to 
key  faction  supporters.  Private  acts  of  violence  can  provide  a  cer¬ 
tain  ready  redress  of  grievances,  as  when  a  neighbor  breaks  the 
dikes  of  a  farmer  who  has  taken  more  than  his  share  of  irrigation 
water.  The  disadvantage  is  that  such  “rough  justice’’  is  uncontrol¬ 
led;  it  has  the  potential  to  escalate  and  precipitate  a  full-scale  ven¬ 
detta  and  a  villagewide  confrontation. 

Intercaste  rivalry  is  relatively  infrequent,  but  only  rela¬ 
tively.  It  takes  place  in  villages  in  which  the  erstwhile  dominant 
caste  is  numerically  weak  and  its  rival  relatively  close  in  rank  and 
fortune.  As  a  phenomenon  it  has  been  more  common  since  inde¬ 
pendence,  because  challengers  can  marshal  extravillage  forces, 
such  as  the  police  and  the  courts,  on  their  own  behalf  When  un¬ 
touchables  try  to  improve  their  lot,  it  is  a  different  story.  Feuding 
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high  castes  close  ranks  when  their  shared  status  is  challenged  hy 
untouchahle  landless  laborers.  The  response  to  the  scheduled 
castes’  efforts  can  he  violent;  there  were  numerous  atrocities 
against  untouchables  in  villages  in  the  early  1980s. 

Factional  conflict  differs  from  other  village  disputes  not  so 
much  in  the  issues  involved  as  in  their  impact  on  the  social  scene. 
If  the  participants  in  an  altercation  are  major  members  of  oppos¬ 
ing  factions,  the  conflict  has  wider  ramifications.  Precisely  how  a 
dispute  begins  bears  no  relation  to  its  ultimate  importance  to  vil¬ 
lage  life.  David  Mandelbaum  notes  that  “the  incidents  that  pre¬ 
cipitate  great  contests  in  a  village  can  be  quite  trivial  in  them¬ 
selves — an  argument  about  a  scrap  of  land,  a  disagreement  about 
minor  details  of  a  ceremony,  a  question  of  how  a  cow  could  have 
strayed  into  a  standing  crop.  Such  small  and  restricted  disputes 
can  blow  up  into  great,  bitter  fights  because,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  the  allies  of  the  two  immediate  antagonists  identify 
thoroughly  with  their  respective  partisan.  So  the  one  who  wins 
brings  victory  to  his  whole  alliance,  and  the  one  who  loses  drags 
his  whole  coterie  into  defeat.  Moreover,  defeat  even  in  a  trivial 
matter  can  be  taken  by  the  victors  as  a  sweeping  ascendancy  of 
their  alliance.  ’  Nearness  to  a  city  merely  shifts  the  arena  of  rivalry 
to  include  district  and  state  politics. 

Traditionally,  conflicts  were  resolved  by  the  village  pan- 
chayat  (not  to  be  confused  with  contemporary  official  panchayats). 
Its  configuration  depended  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  single 
dominant  caste.  Where  one  group  held  clear  sway  in  local  affairs, 
its  panchayat  functioned  in  effect  as  the  village  panchayat.  Where 
several  castes  were  rivals  for  power,  their  elders  would  meet  to 
di.scuss  villagewide  problems.  As  a  process  for  resolving  conflicts, 
the  panchayat  emphasized  reaching  an  accord  among  the  contes¬ 
tants.  Its  judgment  required  consensus;  if  a  meeting  was  dead¬ 
locked,  the  panchayat  would  adjourn  until  a  unanimous  decision 
could  be  reached.  Decisions  could  only  be  enforced  if  they  re¬ 
flected  a  reasonable  measure  of  agreement  among  all  parties  (see 
Caste  in  Operation,  this  ch.).  Where  a  single  family  was  domin¬ 
ant,  the  panchayat  could  rely  on  a  villager’s  reluctance  to  go 
against  a  big  man.  In  general,  villagers  were  uneasy  about  an¬ 
tagonizing  their  neighbors. 

Villagers  have  had  recourse  to  the  courts  since  the  British 
Raj;  it  is  the  alternative  often  preferred  by  the  wealthy.  It  serves 
as  an  effective,  if  ruthless,  means  to  ruin  a  poorer  opponent. 
Whereas  the  local  panchayat  was  invariably  well  informed  and 
careful  of  conciliation,  in  the  courts  the  powerful  could  hope  for 
total  victory.  A  number  of  factors  have  contributed  to  a  decline  in 
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the  traditional  village  panchayat’s  effeetiveness.  Public  opinion  is 
a  less  formidable  force.  New  sources  of  wealth  are  a  part  of  this 
process  both  because  villagers  are  less  thoroughly  dependent  on 
their  neighbors’  goodwill  and  becau.se  more  families  have  the 
wherewithal  to  finance  interminable  court  battles. 

Land  reform  has  been  a  high  priority  since  independence;  it 
is  so  stated  in  every  development  plan,  each  of  which  notes  that 
previous  goals  in  terms  of  land  redistribution  have  not  been  met. 
‘‘Land  to  the  Tiller”  is  the  underlying  principle,  and  it  provides 
that  tenants  with  lengthy  tenure  may  have  ownership.  Actual 
land  reform  legislation  is  the  domain  of  the  states,  and  the  laws  are 
a  maze  of  local  variation  in  their  drafting;  implementation  is  even 
more  haphazard.  By  the  early  1980.S  the  actual  amount  of  land  re¬ 
distributed  had  been  minimal.  Roughly  600,000  of  the  2.2  to  8 
million  hectares  estimated  to  be  eligible  for  distribution  had  gone 
to  tenants  (see  Land  Reforms,  ch.  7). 

Large  landowners  have  managed  to  combat  implementation 
of  the  laws  on  the  books.  Their  response  has  been  simply  to  evict 
tenants  of  long  standing  and  cultivate  the  land  themselves  with 
seasonal  labor.  Landowners  who  own  many  small  plots  scattered 
over  a  number  of  districts  have  ample  opportunity  to  conceal  the 
true  extent  of  their  holdings,  registering  their  land  in  the  names  of 
relatives  or  simply  intimidating  tenants  who  fear  eviction.  In¬ 
deed,  one  major  impact  of  land  reform  laws  has  been  a  decline  in 
the  number  of  tenant  farmers  as  the  result  of  a  drop  in  the  amount 
of  land  available  to  rent.  During  the  1950s,  the  first  full  decade  in 
which  land  reform  legislation  was  in  effect,  the  amount  of  leased 
land  dropped  from  36  t  )  1 1  percent  of  the  total. 

Land  reform  has  had  a  more  positive  impact  in  that  it  has  in¬ 
creased  the  power  of  the  middle  ranks  of  peasant  proprietor  farm¬ 
ers  relative  to  large  landholders.  Middle  castes  have  improved 
their  standing;  adult  franchise  gives  them  political  clout,  and  their 
increasing  political  savvy  has  made  them  effective  lobbyists  on 
their  own  behalf.  Large  estates  held  by  absentee  landlords  were 
among  the  foremost  victims  of  the  reforms.  Resident  tenants  on 
the  holdings  of  maharajas  and  jagirdars  (see  Glossary)  have  bene¬ 
fited,  becoming,  in  some  instances,  the  locally  dominant  caste  of 
landowners. 

The  increasing  commercialization  of  agriculture  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  other  far-reaching  economic  changes  has  tended  to  un¬ 
dermine  traditional  exchange  relations  in  the  village  (see  Modifi¬ 
cations  in  Caste  Behavior,  this  ch.).  The  introduction  of  cash 
crops  increased  options  for  landholders  and,  occasionally,  labor¬ 
ers.  The  simple  presence  of  money  bespeaks  opportunities  for  in- 
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vestment  so  that  dividing  a  harvest  Among  jajmani  relations  lias 
less  appeal.  Agreements  relating  to  planting  and  harvesting  eash 
crops  are  often  explicitly  removed  from  the  sphere  of  traditional 
exchange.  C>oinmercialization  deprives  landless  laborers  of  the 
small  measure  of  security  they  might  have  known  under  tradition¬ 
al  jajmani  relations.  They  are  no  longer  afforded  the  umbrella 
protection  of  a  patron,  nor  are  they  guaranteed  a  minimal  subsis¬ 
tence.  The  link  between  the  aspiring  big  man  and  the  landless  fol¬ 
lower  is  a  poor  substitute.  It  is  less  inclusive  than  the  traditional 
multiple  ties  between  landed  and  landless — more  instrumental, 
less  moral.  Finally,  the  contemporary,  politically  ambitious  big 
man  is  of  less  use  to  those  on  the  bottom  of  the  heap  because  not 
infrecpiently  he  is  alienated  from  the  concerns  of  poorer  villagers. 

The  Cireen  Revolution  beginning  in  the  1960s  has  played  a 
part  in  all  these  changes.  The  term  is  a  blanket  one  commonly 
used  to  cover  the  high-yield  varieties  (HYV)  of  various  crops  and 
the  concomitant  improved  technological  inputs  required  for  their 
successful  cultivation.  The  process  has  generally  operated  to  the 
benefit  of  large  holders  and  at  the  expense  of  laborers  and  small 
farmers.  Larger  landholders  are  able  to  afford  irrigation  and  the 
relatively  costly  inputs  required.  The  increase  in  mechanization 
that  has  accompanied  the  HYV  has  adversely  affected  landless 
laborers  and  tenant  farmers  because  landholders  now  have  the 
prospect  of  higher  earnings  through  mechanized  production. 
There  has  even  been  a  reversal  of  the  typical  land  renting  process; 
smallholders  rent  to  large  landholders  who  wish  to  expand  their 
operations  using  newly  purchased  farm  machinery.  Mechaniza¬ 
tion  has  also  meant  a  decline  in  the  demand  for  draft  animals  and 
the  laborers  who  attend  them.  These  trends  abated  somewhat, 
however,  with  the  energy  crisis  and  the  rising  cost  of  fuel  and  pet¬ 
rochemical  fertilizers.  Where  the  new  technologies  encountered 
a  moderately  ecpiitable  distribution  of  land  and  other  resources, 
as  in  regions  such  as  the  Punjab,  their  impact  has  been  more  posi¬ 
tive.  There  the  Green  Revolution  has  had  a  multiplier  effect,  per¬ 
mitting  farmers  to  amass  capital  for  a  variety  of  nonagricultural 
ventures,  spawning  a  ho.st  of  secondary  industrial  enterprises  and 
generally  increasing  the  options  families  have. 


Social  Change 

Modifications  in  Caste  Behavior 

Caste  behavior  continues  to  be  modified  in  the  changing 
political  and  economic  situation  of  contemporary  India.  The 
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economic  underpinning  of  traditional  caste  exchanges  in  the 
countryside  has  been  largely  changed.  Independence  and  elec¬ 
toral  politics  have  altered  the  arena  for  caste  mobility;  efforts  that 
previously  might  have  been  geared  exclusively  toward  improving 
the  caste’s  ritual  standing  now  include  a  pronounced  political  ele¬ 
ment.  City  living  and  employment  in  new  occupations  have  trans¬ 
formed  the  operation  of  the  caste  system  in  those  areas. 

Change,  of  course,  was  historically  an  important  feature  of 
the  caste  system.  Caste  mobility  was  built  into  the  system  as  a 
means  of  adjusting  disparities  between  ritual  rank  and  politico- 
economic  status.  Changes  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen¬ 
turies,  however,  have  been  more  far-reaching  in  theii  impact. 

The  transformation  ol  the  economy  has  changed  the  system  of  ex¬ 
changes  that  unified  the  diverse  castes  into  a  single  whole.  In  city 
and  countryside  alike,  jajnmni  relation.^  are  far  less  congruent 
with  changing  patterns  of  livelihood. 

There  is  no  longer  a  holistic  system  integrating  those  of 
widely  different  status  into  a  unified  system  of  exchange  and  in¬ 
terdependence.  In  contrast  with  an  individual  caste’s  efforts  to 
improve  its  position  in  the  ritual  hierarchy,  changes  in  jajnuun  re¬ 
lations  struck  at  the  system  as  a  whole.  Unlike  the  instances  of  a 
caste  conquering  new  territory  and  then  improving  its  ritual  ' 

status  or  of  an  unusually  successful  craft  jati  managing  to  rise  a  * 

couple  of  notches  on  the  hierarchy,  changing  economic  cir-  | 
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cumstances  have  been  fundamental  and  sufficiently  far-reaching 
to  touch  the  lives  of  most  villagers.  Installation  of  hand  water 
pumps  in  household  courtyards  makes  water  carriers  superfluous; 
vast  quantities  of  relatively  cheap  manufactured  goods  have  the 
same  effect  on  such  craft  castes  as  weavers  and  shoemakers.  Even 
where  the  occupational  basis  of  caste  remains  in  effect,  other 
castes  often  do  not  respect  it;  individuals  will  handle  their  own 
carpentry  or  shaving  rather  than  enter  jijajmani  relationship  with 
a  carpenter  or  a  barber.  A  host  of  new  occupations  have  permitted 
former  cultivators,  laborers,  and  craftsmen  a  different  means — 
one  removed  from  the  rules  of  the  traditional  system  of  ex¬ 
change — of  earning  a  living.  Sometimes  service  castes  them¬ 
selves  will  circumscribe  those  aspects  of  their  occupation  that  are 
subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  exchange.  Barbers,  for  example, 
may  have  a  number  of  jajmani  clients  but  charge  cash  for  a  young 
man  wishing  a  “city-style”  haircut. 

Observers  have  long  been  concerned  with  the  extent  to 
which  feelings  of  class  solidarity,  based  on  common  economic  in¬ 
terests,  might  supplement  or  supplant  those  of  caste  loyalty.  For 
many  Indians,  however,  caste  exists  as  a  divinely  ordered  hierar¬ 
chy,  a  view  that  inhibits  the  development  of  sentiments  of  class 
loyalty.  The  middle-level  castes  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that,  al¬ 
though  they  are  far  removed  from  the  upper  reaches  of  power  and 
prestige,  they  still  rank  above  the  untouchables.  The  numerous, 
minute  distinctions  within  the  caste  hierarchy  fragment  feelings 
of  solidarity  among  those  sharing  similar  economic  status.  Con¬ 
flicts  focus  on  matters  of  prestige  and  status  as  much  as 
economics.  Lower-ranking  touchable  castes,  having  a  relatively 
small  share  of  the  total  village  resources,  tend  to  see  those  less  for¬ 
tunate  as  competitors  for  a  shrinking  piece  of  the  pie  rather  than 
as  potential  allies  in  a  struggle  against  the  well-to-do. 

At  the  same  time,  certain  trends  have  favored  the  emergence 
of  class-like  feelings.  The  increase  in  monetized  transactions  itself 
introduces  an  element  of  flexibility  in  the  system.  Intercaste  con¬ 
flict  sometimes  bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  class  struggles, 
particularly  clashes  between  landless  laborers  and  their  landed 
employers.  Unfortunately  for  the  disadvantaged,  the  most  cohe¬ 
rent,  class-like  action  is  the  united  front  that  the  privileged  pre¬ 
sent  when  their  prerogatives  are  threatened  by  those  less  well- 
endowed.  Landowner  opposition  to  efforts  of  untouchable  labor¬ 
ers  to  improve  their  situation  is  unified  and  coherent  and  over¬ 
comes  even  factional  divisions  within  the  ranks  of  the  landed. 

Customary  Hindu  law  defines  punishments  in  terms  of  caste 
membership;  Brahmans  are  treated  more  leniently  than  those  of 
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lower  castes.  British  courts  refu.sed  to  overturn  caste  boycotts  or 
ostracisms.  They  maintained  the  right  of  higher  castes  to  forbid 
temple  entry  to  untouchables  and  awarded  damages  to  those  who 
had  to  undergo  purification  rites  after  untouchables  had  breached 
their  temples.  By  contrast,  some  reverse  discrimination  legisla¬ 
tion  has  prompted  strongly  anti-Brahman  movements  since  the 
mid-nineteenth  century;  they  have  been  strongest  in  the  south. 
Laws  have  limited  the  Brahmans’  share  in  university  enrollment 
and  government  employment.  Modern  protective  legislation  has 
engendered  a  widespread  feeling  that  the  Scheduled  Castes  have 
gained  an  unfair  advantage  over  the  higher-ranking  groups. 

Caste  remains  highly  significant  in  personal  life;  through 
nepotism  it  also  operates  in  employment  and  business.  City 
dwellers  continue  to  contract  marriage  within  the  bounds  of  their 
jati,  although  the  class  standing  of  each  family  within  the  jati  is 
significant  as  well.  The  few  untouchables  who  manage  to  acquire 
an  education  and  enter  the  professions  normally  marry  others  of 
similar  caste  and  class  standing.  Urban  castes,  therefore,  are 
cross-cut  into  a  number  of  largely  endogamous  subgroups 
stratified  along  lines  of  caste  and  class. 

Jati  affiliation  can  serve  as  the  basis  for  organizing  business 
and  commercial  efforts.  It  is  a  means  of  bringing  together  capital 
and  knowledge  and  a  corps  of  trusted  associates.  Ties  of  marriage 
and  kinship  can  reinforce  those  of  caste.  There  are  instances  of  a 
single  caste  taking  over  an  occupation  until  it  has  a  virtual 
monopoly.  The  Mahisyas,  for  example,  formerly  a  farming  caste, 
have  moved  into  the  engineering  machine  business  in  substantial 
numbers  in  the  Calcutta  environs.  Jati  members  go  into  business 
together  and  hire  their  fellows  as  apprentices  and  workers. 

Although  jafi  loyalty  remains  strong  in  cities,  in  many  cases 
the  jatis  themselves  have  been  redefined  to  combine  both  caste 
and  class  considerations.  Residential  neighborhoods  typically  re¬ 
flect  both  a  caste  and  a  class  identity.  Regional  origin  and  religious 
affiliation  are  likewise  important  in  cities.  In  daily  urban  interac¬ 
tion,  continual  and  detailed  evaluations  of  relative  status  and  so¬ 
cial  position  go  on.  Western  status  symbols  may  have  replaced 
Sanskritic  scholarship  and  ritual  purity,  but  the  pervasive  con¬ 
cern  with  hierarchy  and  part'cularistic  loyalties  remains.  Caste 
becomes  an  aspect  of  social  identity  in  a  mass  of  relative  strangers. 

The  significance  of  caste  among  the  modern  elite  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  lengths  to  which  educated  members  of  the  Sched¬ 
uled  Castes  will  go  to  hide  their  origin  from  associates  and  co¬ 
workers.  Such  strategems  as  legally  adopting  a  more  prestigious 
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personal  name  aid  the  educated  untouchable  in  “passing  ”  in  pro¬ 
fessional  life.  In  such  persons  the  conflicting  obligations  to  inform 
one’s  children  of  their  true  identity  and  to  shield  them  from  its  ad¬ 
verse  consequences  often  create  considerable  emotional  stress. 

The  effect  of  modern  institutions  and  urbanization  has  been 
more  deeply  felt  along  the  country’s  coastal  perimeter — an  area 
long  in  contact  with  outside  influences.  By  the  same  token,  castes 
have  been  influenced  differently  dej^ending  on  their  role  in  the 
Briti.sh  Raj.  Those  who  learned  English  and  became  literate  early 
on  served  as  assistants  to  the  British  in  administering  the  country. 

Through  its  manifold  transformations,  caste  is  the  focus  of 
economic  competition  rather  than  cooperation  in  cities.  The  rally¬ 
ing  of  caste  associations  to  obtain  advantage  in  the  intense  compe¬ 
tition  for  bureaucratic  and  industrial  Jobs,  admission  to  univer¬ 
sities,  and  seats  in  legislatures  places  caste  groups  at  odds  with 
one  another,  a  sharp  departure  from  the  economic  and  spiritual 
interdependence  that  was  at  least  possible  in  rural  communities 
of  the  past.  Castes  are  increasingly  becoming  pressure  groups 
rather  than  the  economic  components  in  a  single,  whole  system. 


Urbanization 

According  to  the  1981  census,  an  estimated  25  percent  of  the 
population  were  city  dwellers.  The  census  criteria  for  classifying 
settlements  as  urban  included  population  size  and  density  as  well 
as  the  means  of  livelihood  of  the  inhabitants.  The  portion  of  urban 
dwellers  in  the  total  population  had  risen  steadily  since  the  turn  of 
the  century.  According  to  the  1901  census,  slightly  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  subcontinent’s  populace  lived  in  cities.  The  rise  in 
the  portion  of  urban  Indians  increased  more  steeply  in  the  1960s 
and  1970s.  The  portion  of  the  total  population  living  in  cities  in¬ 
creased  less  than  1  percent  from  1951-^1,  roughly  2  percent  be¬ 
tween  1961  and  1971,  and  approximately  4  percent  during  the 
next  intercensal  period. 

Manipur  registered  the  largest  rate  of  increase;  there  the 
percentage  of  the  populace  classified  as  urban  roughly  doubled  in 
the  1970s.  In  most  states  a  respectable  3  to  4  percent  more  of  the 
total  population  lived  in  cities  by  the  early  1980s.  The  percent¬ 
ages  might  seem  trifling,  but  only  because  the  population  itself 
was  so  massive  and  its  growth,  in  alxsolute  numbers,  so  immense 
that  even  relatively  small  percentage  increments  translated  into 
substantial  numbers  of  rural-urban  migrants. 

The  subcontinent’s  urban  population  increased  some  sixfold 
from  1901  to  1981.  It  nearly  doubled  in  the  1960s  and  1970s;  be- 
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tween  1971  and  1981  alone  it  increased  more  than  40  percent. 
State-by-state,  city  dwellers  increased  by  .something  on  the  order 
of  one-third  to  two-thirds  in  the  1970s.  This  spiraling  urban 
growth  is  concentrated  in  the  largest  cities  (see  table  10,  Appen¬ 
dix).  Cities  of  more  than  100,000  garnered  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
postindependence  urban  expansion.  They  represented  approxi¬ 
mately  60  percent  of  the  total  urban  population  in  the  early 
1980s — up  from  less  than  40  percent  30  years  earlier.  All  other 
cities  lost  ground  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  The  most  dramatic 
decline  occurred  in  small  cities  (those  having  fewer  than  10,000 
inhabitants),  which  dropped  both  as  a  percentage  of  the  total 
urban  population  and  in  absolute  numbers. 

Burgeoning  urban  growth  in  the  largest  cities  strained  urban 
services,  housing,  and  employment  opportunities  almost  beyond 
belief.  The  growth  of  the  largest  cities — those  with  more  than 
1  million  inhabitants  in  1981 — defied  easy  description;  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  roughly  4  percent  annually,  one-half  of  which  came  from 
rural-urban  migration  (see  table  11,  Appendix  ).  Calcutta  (the 
largest,  with  a  total  population  of  more  than  9  million)  grew  by 
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nearly  one-quarter  in  the  1960s  and  hy  another  one-third  in  the 
1970s.  Greater  Bombay  expanded  by  roughly  40  percent  in  each 
of  those  decades,  Delhi  by  more  than  one-half.  Overall,  the  12 
cities  having  1  million  or  more  inhabitants  in  1981  had  grown  by 
more  than  40  percent  in  the  1960s  and  44  percent  in  the  1970s. 

Rainfall  and  soil  fertility  have  largely  determined  the  pat¬ 
terns  of  rural  settlement.  By  contrast,  urban  centers,  especially 
the  largest  cities,  reflect  the  natural  corridors  of  communication 
and  transport:  harbors,  confluences  of  rivers,  and  combinations  of 
river  and  land  transport  junctions.  The  local  availability  of  various 
raw  materials  and/or  sources  of  power  has  enhanced  the  appeal  of 
such  favorable  locations  for  urban  expansion.  Frequently,  these 
centers  have  had  military  as  well  as  administrative  and  economic 
significance.  Historically,  the  rise  and  fall  of  cities  related  mostly  to 
their  politico-military  functions.  Their  location  was  a  matter  of 
strategic  considerations,  new  conquests,  or  simply  a  ruler’s  prefer¬ 
ence. 

Despite  a  markedly  regional  cast  to  urbanization,  towns  and 
cities  on  the  subcontinent  share  certain  general  characteristics. 
Many  of  the  smaller  towns  are  little  more  than  marketplaces  to 
which  a  few  administrative  chores  have  been  added;  they  have  a 
decidedly  rural  aspect.  More  important,  administrative  centers 
bear  the  mark  of  the  British,  who  usually  created  them.  Typically, 
Indian  cities  are  not  divided  into  separate  business  and  residen¬ 
tial  sections,  as  is  common  in  the  West.  Shopkeepers  live  in  or 
above  their  shops;  neighborhoods  frequently  mix  rich  and  poor 
alike.  Traditionally,  streets  and  quarters  were  segregated  accord¬ 
ing  to  caste,  trade,  and  religious  affiliation.  Larger  cities  often 
have  a  crowded,  picturesque  (if  squalid)  old  section  and  an  or¬ 
derly,  European -style  “new”  section.  The  latter  was  formerly  the 
domain  of  the  British  administrators  and  is  currently  inhabited  by 
well-to-do  Indians. 

Many  towns  gained  their  importance  as  places  of  pilgrimage 
or  annual  fairs;  others  secured  a  following  among  tourists  as  points 
of  historical,  scenic,  or  architectural  interest.  A  typically  Indian 
phenomenon,  created  by  the  British  and  perpetuated  by  those 
sufficiently  prosperous  to  flee  the  plains  during  the  summer’s 
heat,  are  the  “hill  stations,”  or  resort  towns  located  at  about  2,000 
meters  in  the  Himalayas.  Simla  and  Darjeeling  are  among  the 
most  famous  of  these  retreats. 

India’s  largest  cities  serve  as  centers  for  the  country’s  man¬ 
ufacturing,  financial,  or  administrative  needs.  Calcutta,  capital  of 
West  Bengal,  is  the  center  of  an  industrial  complex,  although  the 
city  proper  is  more  of  a  commercial  and  financial  clearinghouse. 
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Jute  mills,  engineering  and  metallurgical  plants,  and  consumer- 
goods  manufacturers  form  the  backbone  of  the  greater  metropoli¬ 
tan  region’s  industry.  Bombay,  the  island  capital  of  Maharashtra, 
has  the  reputation  of  being  India’s  most  cosmopolitan  city.  Its 
port  is  the  country’s  busiest  and  is  a  major  entrepot  for  the  export 
of  cotton  goods,  oilseeds,  and  manganese  as  well  as  for  the  import 
of  construction  materials  and  consumer  goods.  Textile  industries 
dominate  the  city’s  manufacturing.  Employment  is  concentrated 
in  the  southern  tip  of  the  island. 

The  national  capital.  New  Delhi,  sits  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Yamuna  (Jumna)  River  (see  fig.  5).  Its  location  is  strategically 
situated  between  the  Thar  Desert,  the  Aravalli  Range,  the 
Himalayas,  and  the  Indo-Gangetic  Plain;  historically,  the  region 
was  a  main  target  for  invaders.  Old  Delhi,  formerly 
Shahjahanabad,  is  contiguous  with  New  Delhi.  Built  by  Mughal 
emperors,  the  city  was  a  cla.ssic  “pre-industrial  city.  ”  It  combined 
palace  and  fort  with  residential  quarters  for  the  military  chiefs  and 
their  attendant  courtiers,  merchants,  and  craftsmen.  The  British 
used  Old  Delhi  as  their  capital  from  1911  to  1930,  when  the  seat  of 
government  moved  south  to  the  recently  built  New  Delhi.  Al¬ 
though  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  light  industry  and  business  ac¬ 
tivity,  the  city’s  preeminent  function  is  administrative. 

The  capital  of  Tamil  Nadu,  Madras,  is  another  important 
transportation  and  manufacturing  center.  Its  port  is  a  major  one 
for  the  southeast  coast;  in  addition,  it  is  a  center  of  Tamil  culture. 
The  city’s  focus  centers  on  the  eighteenth-century  Fort  Saint 
George  and  the  commercial  and  business  nucleus  of  Georgetown; 
the  rest  of  the  metropolitan  area  consists  of  scattered  clusters  of 
residential  and  manufacturing  suburbs.  In  the  late  1970s  the  city 
lagged  in  both  its  per  capita  income  and  its  labor  force  participation. 
The  labor  force  participation  rate  was  an  estimated  28  percent,  in 
contrast  with  Calcutta’s  .33  percent  and  Bombay’s  37  percent. 

Postindependence  urbanization  has  so  strained  city  services 
that  they  frequently  collapse.  Cities,  especially  the  largest,  have 
been  unable  to  provide  potable  water,  sewage  disposal,  and  elec¬ 
tric  hookups  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  the  influx  of  mi¬ 
grants.  Conventional  housing  has  been  swamped  in  the  mass  of 
shantytowns  and  recent  arrivals  who  simply  camp  on  sidewalks. 

City  dwellers  have  devised  a  plethora  of  strategies  to  cope 
with  the  difficulties  of  finding  food,  shelter,  and  clothing.  There 
are  myriad  voluntary  associations  designed  to  help  their  members 
in  dealing  with  the  exigencies  of  urban  life;  housing  cooperatives 
are  especially  popular.  Associations  often  gear  their  efforts  to 
helping  their  members  get  a  share  of  the  government  assistance 
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programs  available.  They  have  become  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  municipal  politics.  Candidates  court  the  support  of  associ¬ 
ation  officers;  the  quid  pro  quo  is  the  exchange  of  votes  for  politi¬ 
cal  favors.  The  power  that  voluntary  a.s.sociations  wield  is  so  for¬ 
midable  that  association  offices  are  sometimes  as  hotly  contested 
as  formal  political  elections  (see  Occupational  Interest  Groups, 
ch.  8).  AssiK'iations  are  a  significant  new  development  on  the 
urban  social  scene,  too,  because  they  .shift  their  appeals  away 
from  caste  or  fiictional  loyalties  in  favor  of  specific  goals — better 
housing,  athletic  fiicilities  and  teams,  neighborhood  improve¬ 
ment,  and  the  like. 

Massive  rural-urban  migration  has  not  only  changed  urban 
social  structure  in  recent  decades  but  also  the  configuration  of  the 
migrant  stream  itself.  During  the  colonial  era  cities  doubtless  had 
their  disadvantaged  elements,  and  recent  arrivals  were  certainly 
represented  in  their  ranks.  Overall,  however,  city-bound 
migrants  of  a  century  ago  were  from  among  the  village’s  more 
prosperous  families.  Migrants  from  Kerala  to  Madras  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  for  example,  were  from  affluent  Nayar  and  Pattar 
Brahman  families.  Families  would  set  up  a  home  in  Madras  for 
the  use  of  those  attending  college  or  pursuing  a  career  in  the  im¬ 
perial  administration. 

Education  and  a  career  in  government  are  options  that  con¬ 
tinue  to  find  favor  among  moderately  prosperous  farming 
families.  A  well-placed  son  in  the  civil  service  broadens  the 
family’s  influence  and  enhances  its  prestige  and  power  in  village 
factional  jockeying  at  the  same  time  that  it  relieves  the  press  on 
land  (see  Village  India,  this  ch.).  Cities  remain  the  center  of  the 
country’s  middle  and  upper  classes.  India’s  middle  class,  however 
defined  and  counted,  is  by  most  conventional  criteria  the  largest 
in  the  world.  Many  middle-class  city  dwellers  are  but  a  genera¬ 
tion  removed  from  the  village.  The  urban  life-style  they  have 
adopted,  however,  is  widely  disparate  from  that  experienced  by 
most  rural  Indians.  It  combines  Western  and  Indian  values  and 
practices,  including  a  strongly  consumeristic  bent.  The  middle- 
class  life-style  may  well  include  such  elements  as  a  working  wife, 
a  two-child  family,  and  school-aged  children  attending  an  En¬ 
glish-language  school. 

Increasing  population  pressure  on  the  limited  arable  land 
base,  combined  with  the  displacement  of  many  craft  and  service 
castes,  has  caused  shifts  in  the  migration  stream.  There  are  more 
and  more  rural-urban  migrants  from  middle-  and  lower-ranking 
castes.  However  meager  the  resources  they  arrive  with  and  how¬ 
ever  limited  their  opportunities  in  the  city,  their  situation  there  is 
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more  promising  than  the  one  they  left  in  the  countryside.  Region¬ 
al  differences  also  play  a  role;  prosperous  states  draw  migrants  of 
every  occupation  and  social  stratum  from  their  less  fortunate 
neighbors. 

There  is  a  substantial  amount  of  temporary  labor  migration 
and  commuting  to  cities  from  peri-urban  villages.  Commuting  of¬ 
fers  a  number  of  advantages;  the  commuter  can  maintain  home 
and  family  in  his  village  while  gaining  all  the  advantages  of  an 
urban  livelihood.  Temporary  labor  migration,  by  contrast,  is  fre¬ 
quently  little  better  than  rank  exploitation.  It  takes  the  form  of 
virtually  bonded  laborers  delivered  to  employers  by  labor  con¬ 
tractors.  Temporary  migrants  are  favored  in  large-scale  construc¬ 
tion  projects  and  such  seasonal  work  as  agricultural  harvesting.  In 
New  Delhi,  for  example,  roughly  300,000  migrants  were  brought 
in  to  work  on  the  construction  associated  with  the  1982  Asian 
Games. 

Transportation  costs  and  living  expenses  come  out  of  the 
migrant’s  earnings;  such  costs  and  expenses  frequently  are  grossly 
overpriced  and  eat  up  whatever  profit  the  laborer  might  have  en¬ 
joyed.  The  temporary  migrants  themselves  are  severely  disad¬ 
vantaged;  the  bulk  of  the  laborers  are  illiterates  and  tribals  from 
distant  states.  They  are  largely  unaware  of  protective  legislation, 
such  as  the  Inter-State  Migrant  (Regulation  of  Employment  and 
Conditions  of  Service)  Act  or  the  Bonded  Labour  System  (Aboli¬ 
tion)  Act,  which  might  ameliorate  their  situation. 

Migrants  have  shown  a  great  measure  of  resourcefulness  and 
resiliency  in  adapting  to  getting  by  on  limited  means.  Housing,  to 
put  it  mildly,  has  not  kept  pace  with  urban  growth.  Shantytowns 
and  migrants  camping  on  sidewalks  abound  in  every  major  urban 
center.  In  Bombay  some  40  percent  of  the  populace  live  in  slum 
colonies  of  various  sorts;  the  greater  metropolitan  area  has  a  total 
of  perhaps  600.  One  colony,  Dharavi,  with  approximately  half  a 
million  inhabitants,  has  earned  a  dubious  reputation  as  the 
world’s  largest  slum.  Again  in  Bombay,  an  estimated  15  percent  of 
those  who  are  housed  in  dwellings  live  in  buildings  ready  to  col¬ 
lapse,  and  the  housing  shortage  grows  by  roughly  25,000  units 
annually. 

Horrendous  as  the  slums  and  impoverished  campsites  ap¬ 
pear  to  outsiders,  these  alternatives  represent  an  effective  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  housing  shortage  for  those  who  make  use  of  them. 
Housing  reflects  the  migrant  family’s  relative  success  and  length 
of  city  residence.  City  dwellers  as  a  whole  rank  physical  amenities 
below  a  number  of  other  priorities — nearness  or  access  to  trans¬ 
port,  work,  markets,  and  friends  and  relatives,  to  name  but  a  few. 
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Recent  migrants  may  simply  sleep  on  the  sidewalk;  eventu¬ 
ally  this  arrangement  may  include  spreading  a  plastic  drop  cloth 
on  “their”  patch  of  concrete.  With  success  and  a  measure  of  finan¬ 
cial  security,  a  canvas  tent  or  an  enclosed  shack  becomes  home  for 
the  migrant  and  his  or  her  family.  Such  living  arrangements  are 
certainly  rudimentary;  they  lack  electricity,  running  water,  and 
proper  sewage  disposal;  conditions,  especially  during  the  mon¬ 
soon  season,  are  awful.  Nonetheless,  shantytowns  and  slums  are 
an  effective  (if  ad  hoc)  response  to  the  exigencies  of  city  living,  and 
they  have  the  added  advantage  of  being  nearly  cost  free.  In  that 
light,  it  is  perhaps  not  so  remarkable  that  these  communities  have 
shown  such  durability;  many  families  are  into  their  third  genera¬ 
tion  of  city  living  in  such  arrangements.  The  greatest  fear  most 
slum  dwellers  have  is  that  their  settlement  might  be  cleared  away 
by  the  police.  For  the  self-employed  this  destroys  their  place  of 
business  and  disrupts — if  not  eliminates — their  clientele.  To  have 
their  homes  cleared  away  disturbs  ties  to  family  and  friends  and 
the  myriad  arrangements  that  they  have  made  to  eke  out  a  living. 
It  puts  the  slum  dweller  in  the  position  of  working  out  another  liv¬ 
ing  arrangement,  one  that  is  almost  always  less  satisfactory. 

Urban  employment  is  a  study  in  human  resiliency  and 
creativity.  Roughly  5  million  new  workers  enter  the  labor  force 
each  year,  and  the  scramble  for  livelihood  is  intense  at  every 
level.  The  modern  industrial  sector  employs  only  about  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  work  force  and  provides  jobs  for  only  about  12  percent 
of  the  new  workers  annually  (see  Labor,  ch.  6).  Rural-urban  mi¬ 
grants  have  devised  a  seemingly  endless  variety  of  stratagems  for 
making  do.  Many  of  these  stratagems  reflect  how  labor-intensive 
the  Indian  economy  is.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  washers, 
pressers,  rickshaw  drivers,  and  pullers.  On  construction  jobs 
workers  often  use  a  bow-and-thong  arrangement  for  drilling  rather 
than  an  electric  drill.  Businesses  divide  and  subdivide  jobs;  retail 
stores  employ  a  clerk  to  total  the  bill,  another  to  collect  payment, 
and  still  another  to  wrap  and  deliver  the  order  to  the  customer. 

The  varieties  of  entrepreneurial  endeavors  are  endless. 
There  are  ear  cleaners  and  cotton  fluffers  and  those  who  sell  the 
Ganges  sacred  mud  and  the  myriad  statues  of  sundry  deities. 
There  are  delivery  services  that  cart  lunches  from  suburban 
homes  to  downtown  businesses.  People  sort  the  garbage  for  po¬ 
tentially  recyclable  or  resalable  items.  Other  entrepreneurs  in¬ 
troduce  a  measure  of  efficiency  into  the  often  unwieldy  economic 
system.  Literates  station  themselves  outside  post  offices  to  write 
letters  for  those  unable  to  do  so;  a  portable  typewriter  and  table  en¬ 
ables  one  to  type  documents  for  those  in  need.  And  the  telephone 
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system  works  so  erratically  that  companies  hire  women  whose  sole 
job  it  is  to  dial  and  redial  numbers  until  a  connection  is  made. 


*  * 


There  is  an  extensive  English-language  literature  on  Indian 
society.  Since  independence,  much  of  it  has  been  written  by  In¬ 
dian  scholars  and  published  in  that  country;  it  ranges  from  the 
superb  to  the  polemical.  Of  the  works  readily  available  to  the 
American  reader,  David  G.  Mandelbaum’s  two-volume  Society 
in  India  is  basic.  Among  the  multitudinous  excellent  works  are 
Kenneth  Ballhatchet  and  John  Harrison’s  The  City  in  South  Asia, 
Pauline  M.  Kolenda’s  Caste  in  Contemporary  India,  Miriam 
Sharma’s  The  Politics  of  Inequality,  Richard  H.  Day  and  Inderjit 
Singh’s  Economic  Development  as  an  Adaptive  Process, 

J.  Michael  Mahar’s  The  Untouchables  in  Contemporary  India, 

K. C.  Panchanadikar  and  J.  Panchanadikar  s  Rural  Modernization 
in  India,  and  Robert  G  Wirsing’s  Socialist  Society  and  Free  En- 
terf)rise  Politics .  (For  further  information  and  complete  citations, 
see  Bibliography.) 
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Chapter  6.  Character  and  Structure 

of  the  Economy 


India  S  transition'  from  milleniua-olcl  fonns  ol  cconomic 

lilt'  to  more  motlern  ways  was  almost  completely  eonliiied  to  the 
twentit'th  eentm  y.  Pros^ress  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  was 
laiyfeK  in  edneation,  which  prothieed  the  leaders  for  indepen¬ 
dence  and  tlu'  period  after,  and  in  health  measures,  which  re- 
snlted  in  rapid  growth  of  the  population.  By  independence  in 
1947,  t'conomic  lift'  for  the  hnlk  ol  tin*  population  had  changed  lit¬ 
tle  except  that  there  was  much  greater  pressure  on  the  land  and 
resources  and  more  extensive  poverty.  Some  modernization  of 
transportation,  comimmieations,  indnstrx ,  and  commerce  had 
occurred,  Imt  it  affected  only  a  few,  mainly  those  in  urban  areas. 
I'Ik'  h'w  were  important,  however,  becanse  among  them  were  the 
political  and  economic  leaders,  many  ofthe'in  educated  in  Britain, 
w  ho  set  the  postindependence  goals. 

The  primary  goals  of  independent  India  were  rapid 
economic  growth  and  reduction  of  poverty.  After  more  than  three 
decades  of  effort,  oidy  a  moderate  rate  of  economic  growth  had 
been  achieved,  although  it  improved  in  the  early  198(),s.  By  fiscal 
\  ear  1983-84,  gross  national  product  amounted  to  the  e(iui\  alent 
of  US.$167  billion,  about  fifteenth  in  the  world.  In  terms  of  value 
added  by  agriculture.  India  ranked  about  fourth  largest  in  the 
world,  and  b\  manufacturing  India  ranked  perhaps  fifteenth.  Per 
capita  gross  national  product,  however,  was  only  about  US$230  in 
fiscal  year  1983-84.  About  half  of  the  population  existed  below  the 
poverty  line;  perhaps  half  of  the  world’s  poor  lived  in  India.  Al¬ 
though  poverty  probably  had  not  increased  since  independence, 
neither  had  it  diminished  significantly. 

With  one  foot  in  the  past  and  one  in  the  future,  India  s  econ¬ 
omy  made  jerky  progress.  Sharp  contrasts  emerged.  Cow  dung 
and  nuclear-fueled  electricity  were  primary  energy  sources, 
(dose  to  two-thirds  of  the  population  were  illiterate,  while  the 
country  s  pool  of  scientific  and  technical  manpower  was  the 
eighth  largest  in  the  world.  Ardent  trade  unionists  coexisted  with 
large  numbers  of  essentially  indentured  slaves.  The  country  s 
own  launcher  had  placed  an  Indian-produced  satellite  in  orbit, 
oidy  the  seventh  country  to  do  .so,  while  about  40  percent  of  the 
\  illages  lacked  electricity.  Although  industry  produced  modern 
cars,  airplanes,  electronic  equipment,  and  military  weapons,  the 
bulk  of  the  population  used  heat-wasting  traditional  stoves. 

Modernizing  India’s  economy  has  been  primarily  an  Indian 
effort,  (irowth  and  transformation  resulted  largely  from  ever- 
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increasing  investni(*nts,  financed  from  a  high  domestic  saving  rate 
in  spite  of  the  low  consnmption  levels  of  nearly  all  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Technology  was  imported,  of  course,  but  was  “Indianized” 
as  quickly  as  possible;  foreign  aid  and  other  external  borrowing 
were  also  resorted  to  when  minor  but  important  areas  of  invest¬ 
ment  financing  were  unavailable  domestically.  In  1985  India’s 
public  external  debt  was  manageable.  But  economic  growth  rapid 
enough  to  reduce  poverty  levels  through  the  rest  of  the  1980s  de¬ 
pended  largely  on  some  increase  in  the  level  of  investments  as 
well  as  continued  liberalization  of  economic  controls.  The  main 
source  for  such  investments  had  to  come  largely  from  increased 
output  from  existing  facilities,  particularly  the  public  sector  in¬ 
dustry.  Increasing  .savings  by  the  low-income  population  was  un¬ 
justifiable  in  terms  of  equity  and  the  risk  of  explosive  social  ten¬ 
sions.  Much  larger  borrowings  abroad  would  soon  constrain 
economic  development  because  of  balance  of  payments  pressure. 
In  1985  India’s  economic  managers  confronted  a  challenging 
period;  if  they  managed  well,  India  could  make  substantial  pro¬ 
gress  toward  its  primary  economic  goals,  but  inadequate  policies 
threatened  greater  poverty  and  misery  in  the  world’s  second  most 
populous  country. 


Profile  of  the  Economy 

When  Indians  assumed  control  of  the  country’s  economic  and 
political  life  at  independence,  they  faced  problems  on  a  monumen¬ 
tal  scale.  The  country  was  poor  and  backward,  and  the  population 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  nation  except  China.  The  economy  had 
stagnated  for  the  half-century  before  independence,  growing  prob¬ 
ably  at  a  rate  slightly  below  that  of  the  population.  Some  estimates 
indicated  a  decline  of  average  per  capita  income  in  the  50  years  be¬ 
fore  partition.  Under  British  rule,  Indian  industrial  development 
had  been  severely  restrained  to  preserve  the  area  as  a  market  for 
British  manufacturers.  The  production  of  textiles  was  the  most  de¬ 
veloped  Indian  manufacturing  industry,  particularly  the  processing 
of  Jute  fibers  into  burlap  bagging.  Other  industrial  activity  was 
largely  small-scale  to  meet  local  needs  where  transportation  costs 
from  Britain  made  imports  impractical. 

At  independence  the  economy  was  predominantly  agrarian. 
In  fiscal  year  1950-51  (FY — ^see  Glossary)  the  Indian  government 
began  to  collect  and  publish  national  account  data;  in  that  year  ag¬ 
riculture — including  some  fishing  and  forestry — accounted  for  52 
percent  of  gross  domestic  product  (GDP)  and  employed  around 
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three-quarters  of  the  labor  force.  Landownership,  rental,  and 
sharecropping  rights  were  complex,  involving  layers  of  inter¬ 
mediaries  (see  Land  Reforms  ch.  7).  The  hulk  of  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion  was  very  poor,  existing  by  cropping  small  plots  and/or  sup¬ 
plying  labor  to  other  farms.  Agricultural  practices  were  almost 
completely  traditional.  Some  rural  families  earned  an  income 
from  such  cottage  industries  as  weaving  cloth. 

The  partition  of  British  India  resulted  in  about  12  to  14  mil¬ 
lion  Hindu,  Muslim,  and  Sikh  refugees  fleeing  past  each  other 
across  the  new  border  between  India  and  Pakistan  in  search  of  the 
area  of  their  choice.  This  movement  was  accompanied  by  unpre¬ 
cedented  communal  violence  that  killed  several  hundred 
thousand  people.  Settlement  of  refugees  added  considerable 
costs  to  the  other  tasks  facing  the  new  government  in  each  coun¬ 
try.  Partition  also  divided  what  had  been  complementary 
economic  areas.  Under  the  British,  jute  and  cotton  had  been 
raised  in  the  area  that  became  Pakistan,  but  processing  was  al¬ 
most  completely  in  areas  subsequently  incorporated  into  India. 
India  used  land  formerly  devoted  to  food  production  to  cultivate 
cotton  and  jute  for  its  mills.  Key  head  waters  of  the  Indus  River  ir¬ 
rigation  system  were  in  India;  more  than  a  decade  of  negotiations 
and  considerable  international  financial  assistance  were  required 
to  achieve  a  settlement  and  to  establish  the  separate  development 
of  the  Indus  River  and  its  tributaries  in  Pakistan  and  India. 

India’s  leaders  agreed  that  strong  economic  growth,  com¬ 
bined  with  measures  to  increase  incomes  and  consumption 
among  the  poorest  groups  in  the  society,  was  required  even 
though  there  were  some  disagreements  about  the  means  of 
achieving  these  goals.  Since  1950  a  series  of  plans  have  guided  the 
country’s  economic  development  (see  Planning,  this  ch.).  During 
the  three  decades  to  the  early  1980s,  the  economy  grew  at  an  av¬ 
erage  rate  of  about  3.6  percent  a  year  in  constant  prices  (see  table 
12,  Appendix).  The  value  added  (in  constant  prices)  by  industry,  a 
major  focus  of  development  through  most  of  the  period,  rose  by 
about  5.3  percent  a  year  compared  with  an  average  of  2.2  percent 
a  year  in  agriculture.  Per  capita  incomes  rose  about  1.4  percent  a 
year  during  the  period.  These  growth  rates  were  lower  than  de¬ 
sired  and  less  than  those  of  many  other  developing  countries. 

These  historical  growth  rates  provide  a  frame  of  reference  for 
evaluating  more  recent  developments.  India’s  economy  has  ex¬ 
hibited  periods  of  rapid  growth,  but  they  have  usually  been  of 
short  duration.  This  partly  reflected  the  importance  of  agriculture 
in  the  economy  and  specifically  the  effects  of  the  monsoon  rains. 
Although  irrigated  acreage  had  increased  nearly  threefold  by 
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1985  and  other  parts  of  the  economy  had  grown,  favorable  rainfall 
still  strongly  affected  incomes  and  the  level  of  activity  in  all 
economic  sectors  (see  Agricultural  Development,  ch.  7). 

CJrowth  of  the  economy  during  the  195()s  was  substantial,  but 
some  economists  estimated  that  the  population,  on  average,  had 
attained  a  position  by  the  end  of  the  1950s  that  was  only  compar¬ 
able  to  that  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  the  early  1960s  the  situ¬ 
ation  began  to  deteriorate,  and  by  the  mid-1960s  the  economy 
had  lost  its  earlier  dynamism.  Between  1965  and  1975  agriculture 
expanded  at  about  the  same  rate  as  that  of  the  population,  which 
was  about  2.2  percent  a  year.  Industry  grew  at  3.5  percent  a  year, 
compared  with  a  rate  of  7.8  percent  a  year  between  1955  and 
196.5.  In  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  manufacturing  growth  in 
most  developing  countries  averaged  7.3  percent  a  year,  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  the  rate  in  India.  Many  factors  contributed  to  the 
slowdown  of  the  economy  between  the  mid-1960s  and  mid-1970s, 
but  economists  differ  over  their  relative  importance.  War  with 
China  in  1962  and  with  Pakistan  in  1965  and  1971,  a  flood  of 
refugees  in  1971,  severe  droughts  in  1965  and  1966 — repeated  in 
1971  and  1972  with  less  severity — currency  devaluation  in  1966, 
and  the  first  world  oil  crisis,  in  1973-74,  solidly  jolted  the  econ¬ 
omy.  Longer  run  structural  deficiencies,  such  as  the  need  for  in¬ 
stitutional  changes  in  the  agricultural  setting,  and  factors  di¬ 
minishing  demand  for  industrial  products  also  contributed  to 
economic  stagnation  (see  Industry,  this  ch.). 

In  the  second  half  of  the  1970s  the  Indian  economy  resumed 
rapid  growth  and  achieved  rates  above  the  historical  trend.  Real 
GDP  grew  at  an  average  5.3  percent  a  year  between  FY  1975  and 
FY  1978,  while  the  value  added  by  agriculture  was  3.3  percent  a 
year  and  that  by  industry  8. 1  percent  a  year.  The  higher  growth 
resulted  from  policy  adjustments  and  favorable  weather,  which, 
respectively,  increased  levels  of  investment  and  farm  production. 
The  expansion  was  halted  in  FY  1979,  however,  by  a  severe 
drought  and  a  doubling  of  world  oil  prices.  Real  GDP  fell  by  5  per¬ 
cent,  and  value  added  by  agriculture  dropped  nearly  13  percent. 
Shortages  of  many  commodities  contributed  to  the  reemergence 
of  strong  inflationary  pressures  after  several  years  of  relative  price 
stability.  The  Sixth  Five-Year  Plan  (FY  1980-84),  then  being 
drafted,  incorporated  adjustments  to  compensate  for  the  set¬ 
backs. 

In  the  early  1980s  the  economy  resumed  rapid  growth, 
achieving  an  average  real  growth  of  GDP  of  5.4  percent  a  year  be¬ 
tween  FY  1980  and  FY  1984.  Real  GDP  increased  7.6  percent  in 
FY  1980  and  5.3  percent  in  FY  1981.  In  the  same  years  value 
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added  by  agriculture  increased  15  percent  and  5.5  percent,  re¬ 
spectively,  and  that  by  industry  4  percent  and  8.6  percent,  re¬ 
spectively.  Another  severe  drought  in  mid- 1982  reduced  the 
growth  of  GDP  in  FY  1982  to  1.8  percent  and  value  added  by  in¬ 
dustry  to  3  percent.  Agricultural  output  fell  by  4  percent.  Al¬ 
though  in  early  1985  final  data  were  unavailable  for  FY  1983, 
GDP  was  expected  to  increase  by  about  6.5  to  7  percent,  agricul¬ 
ture  about  9  to  10  percent,  and  industrial  output  4.5  to  5  percent. 
Weather  conditions  were  excellent  in  FY  1983,  resulting  in  a  re¬ 
cord  grain  production  of  about  150  million  tons  (13  percent  above 
the  previous  peak),  which  stimulated  high  growth  throughout  the 
economy. 

Although  economic  growth  has  not  been  as  high  as  the  coun¬ 
try  ’s  leaders  would  like,  there  have  been  impressive  changes  in 
the  structure  of  the  economy  and  the  life  of  the  people.  Agricul¬ 
ture,  including  forestry  and  fishing,  was  the  least  dynamic;  its 
contribution  to  GDP  (in  current  prices)  fell  from  52  percent  in  FY 
1950  to  33  percent  in  FY  1982  (see  fig.  14).  Industry’s  share,  in¬ 
cluding  mining,  utilities,  and  construction,  increased  from  20 
percent  to  26  percent  over  the  same  period;  most  of  the  increase 
was  concentrated  in  large-scale  manufacturing  and  energy.  The 
contribution  of  services  increased  from  28  percent  to  41  percent 
over  the  same  period. 

Some  of  the  changes  that  occurred  between  independence 
and  the  early  1980s  might  be  more  easily  understood  in  other 
terms.  Electric  generating  capacity  increased  over  twentyfold, 
and  the  number  of  villages  with  electricity  increased  by  more 
than  100  times.  Steel  production  rose  from  1.5  million  tons  a  year 
to  11  million  tons.  Cement  production  amounted  to  23  million 
tons.  The  country  produced  satellites  and  nuclear  power  plants, 
and  its  scientists  and  engineers  had  produced  an  atomic  device. 
India’s  scientific  and  technical  manpower  pool  was  outnumbered 
by  only  seven  other  countries;  its  manufacturing  output  in  terms 
of  value  was  exceeded  by  only  12  other  nations.  The  increase  of 
life  expectancy  from  about  27  years  in  the  1940s  to  about  54  years 
in  the  mid-1980s  was  most  impressive,  although  it  did  contribute 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  population.  While  the  number  of  people  in¬ 
creased  by  about  350  million  between  1950  and  1982,  food  grains 
per  capita  rose  from  395  grams  per  day  in  FY  1950  to  454  grams 
per  day  in  FY  1981  and  even  more  by  FY  1983  as  a  result  of  the 
record  grain  crop.  By  the  early  1980s  India  had  largely  regained 
self-sufficiency  in  fixxl  grains,  except  when  rainfall  was  well  below 
normal. 

Considerable  dualism  existed  in  the  Indian  economy,  how- 
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ever,  even  in  the  inicl'1980s.  One  clistinetion  often  made  in  In¬ 
dian  statistics  was  between  the  orj'anized  and  the  unorganized 
economy.  The  latter  was  largely  rural  and  encompassed  farming, 
fishing,  forestry,  and  cottage  industries.  The  unorganized  econ¬ 
omy  also  included  petty  vendors  and  some  small-scale 
mechanized  industry  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas.  The  bulk  of 
the  population  was  employed  in  the  unorganized  economy,  which 
contributed  over  half  of  GDP.  The  size  and  output  of  the  unor¬ 
ganized  sector  was  basically  unknown;  data  concerning  it  were  es¬ 
sentially  educated  guesses.  The  organized  economy  consisted  of 
large  units  in  the  modern  sector  for  which  statistical  data  were  re¬ 
latively  good.  The  modern  sector  included  large-scale  manufac¬ 
turing  and  mining,  large  financial  and  commercial  businesses, 
and  public  sector  enterprises,  such  as  railroads,  telecommunica¬ 
tions,  utilities,  and  the  government  itself. 

Although  substantial  economic  advancements  had  been 
achieved,  serious  deficiencies  remained.  The  transportation  sec¬ 
tor  had  many  shortcomings  in  the  early  1980s  despite  its  critical 
importance  in  moving  goods  and  passengers  over  large  areas.  The 
national  railroad  had  been  the  major  freight  hauler  at  indepen¬ 
dence,  but  road  transport  grew  rapidly  after  that.  In  the  mid- 
1980s  both  modes  of  transport  remained  important.  The  national 
railroad  was  the  government’s  largest  public  enterprise.  The  cen¬ 
tral  (or  union)  and  state  governments  shared  responsibilities  for 
roadbuilding  and  maintenance  and  some  transport  companies. 
The  10  major  ports  were  the  responsibility  of  the  central  govern¬ 
ment,  although  they  were  managed  by  semi-independent  agen¬ 
cies.  Only  truck  transport  and  a  part  of  shipping  were  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector.  The  public  sector  thus  made  the  key  decisions  for 
much  of  the  transport  sector,  although  administrative  control  was 
located  in  an  array  of  ministries  and  agencies,  which  made  plan¬ 
ning  and  policy  coordination  very  weak. 

The  share  of  transportation  investments  in  total  public  in¬ 
vestment  declined  during  the  three  decades  ending  in  the  early 
1980s,  and  real  public  transportation  investment  also  declined 
during  much  of  the  period  because  of  the  need  for  funds  in  the 
rest  of  the  economy.  As  a  consequence,  by  the  early  1980s  many 
parts  of  the  transportation  system  were  barely  meeting  current 
requirements,  let  alone  preparing  for  future  economic  growth. 
Many  roads,  for  example,  were  breaking  up  because  of  overuse 
and  lack  of  sufficient  maintenance,  and  the  railroads  required 
track  renewal  and  the  replacement  of  overage  rolling  stcx^k.  Ports 
needed  equipment  and  facilities,  such  as  that  for  bulk  and  con¬ 
tainer  cargo,  while  the  national  civil  airlines  needed  supporting 
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tHiuipment,  such  as  that  for  instrument  landings  at  many  airports. 
Planners  were  aware  of  the  problems,  but  the  transportation  sys¬ 
tem’s  requirements  far  exceeded  the  funds  available.  By  the  inid- 
198()s  emphasis  was  on  meeting  the  most  pressing  needs  and  at 
the  same  time  improving  efficiency  of  the  system  that  existed. 
Transportation  bottlenecks  could  emerge  with  a  period  of  sus¬ 
tained  economic  growth  (see  fig.  15). 

Housing  and  the  ancillary  utilities  of  sewer  and  water  sys¬ 
tems  lagged  considerably  behind  the  population’s  needs.  Al¬ 
though  India’s  urban  population  is  large,  ranking  fourth  in  the 
world,  it  increased  less  than  4  percent  a  year  in  the  1970s,  far  less 
than  the  urbanization  experienced  by  many  other  developing 
countries.  Nonetheless,  India’s  cities  had  large  shantytowns  built 
of  all  sorts  of  scrap  or  readily  available  natural  materials  erected 
on  whatever  space  was  available,  including  sidewalks.  Needless 
to  say,  such  hovels  lacked  piped  water,  sewerage,  and  electricity. 
The  government  has  attempted  to  build  housing  facilities  and 
utilities  for  urban  development,  but  the  efforts  have  fallen  far 
short  of  demand.  Administrative  controls  (such  as  those  on  rents) 
and  other  aspects  of  government  policy  have  discouraged  many 
private  investors  from  constructing  housing  units.  According  to 
observers,  the  government  could  manage  urban  development  far 
better  than  it  had  up  to  the  mid-1980s,  but  the  urban  situation 
could  become  highly  volatile  if  more  rural  residents  should  de¬ 
cide  to  move  to  the  cities  and  towns. 

The  greatest  disappointment  of  economic  development  was 
the  failure  to  reduce  substantially  the  widespread  poverty,  a  fun¬ 
damental  goal  since  independence.  The  planners  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  1980s  estimated  that  48  percent  of  the  population, 
nearly  320  million  people,  existed  below  the  poverty  line,  which 
was  modestly  defined  as  having  monthly  per  capita  expenditures 
equivalent  to  about  US$7  in  1983  in  the  countryside  and  about 
US$8  in  urban  areas.  Even  most  of  those  above  the  poverty  line 
had  very  low  levels  of  consumption  (averaging  about  US$13  per 
month)  compared  with  much  of  the  world.  Observers  have  long 
remarked  on  the  poverty  in  India,  and  by  the  early  1980s  there 
seemed  to  have  been  little  improvement.  But  poverty  does  not 
appear  to  have  increased,  despite  a  doubling  of  the  population 
since  independence  and  far  greater  pressures  on  land  and  re¬ 
sources. 

India’s  poor  were  essentially  rural  (over  80  percent)  and 
primarily  engaged  in  farming.  Some  owned  very  small  amonts  of 
land  while  others  were  field  hands,  seminomadic  shepherds,  or 
migrant  workers.  The  urban  poor  included  some  construction 
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workers  and  petty  vendors.  The  bulk  of  the  poor  worked,  hut  low 
productivity  and  intermittent  employment  kept  incomes  low — 
for  some,  exceedingly  low.  Although  pockets  of  poverty  existed 
and  there  were  regional  variations,  poverty  was  nonetheless 
widespread.  Studies  of  income  distribution,  although  limited, 
showed  India  about  average  with  other  countries.  Poverty  ap¬ 
peared  to  result  from  slow  economic  growth,  educational  de¬ 
ficiencies,  and  other  causes.  Studies  suggested  that  since  inde¬ 
pendence  the  poor  have  at  least  matched  the  gains  (relatively)  of 
the  better-off  half  of  the  population  and  perhaps  improved  their 
relative  position  slightly.  Greater  improvement  in  the  position  of 
the  poor  failed  partly  because  of  the  economy’s  slow  growth  his¬ 
torically  and  the  continued  rapid  increase  in  population.  As  long 
as  the  population  maintains  a  high  growth  rate,  India’s  leaders 
will  confront  a  most  difficult  challenge  in  their  attempts  to  al¬ 
leviate  poverty. 


Role  of  Government 

A  number  of  the  Indian  leaders  who  assumed  political  con¬ 
trol  when  the  British  departed  were  influenced  by  British 
socialism.  They  advocated  government  intervention  to  guide  the 
economy,  including  public  ownership  of  key  industries  or 
facilities.  The  objective  was  to  achieve  high  and  balanced 
economic  development  in  the  general  interest  while  particular 
programs  and  measures  helped  the  poor.  The  prevailing  view  of 
the  time  in  most  of  the  world — that  industrialization  was  the  key 
to  economic  development — was  adopted  in  India,  partly  because 
the  country  was  large  and  had  substantial  natural  resources  and 
partly  because  it  was  determined  to  develop  defense  industries. 

Soon  after  independence  the  first  steps  were  taken  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  public  sector.  A  policy  resolution  in  1948  gave  the  govern¬ 
ment  a  monopoly  in  armaments,  atomic  energy,  and  railroads. 
The  resolution  also  reserved  exclusive  rights  to  the  government 
to  develop  minerals  (such  as  coal  and  oil),  the  iron  and  steel  indus¬ 
try,  aircraft  manufacture,  shipbuilding,  and  the  manufacture  of 
telephone  and  telegraph  equipment.  Private  companies  operat¬ 
ing  in  these  fields  were  guaranteed  at  least  10  years  before  the 
government  might  take  them  over.  Some  continued  to  operate  as 
private  companies  in  these  fields  in  the  mid-1980s. 

The  preserve  of  the  government  was  greatly  extended  in 
1956.  Some  17  industries  were  to  be  exclusively  in  the  public  .sec¬ 
tor  as  established  in  a  second  industrial  policy  resolution;  in 
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another  12  industries,  the  government  would  take  the  lead,  hut 
private  companies  could  also  engage  in  production.  This  resolu¬ 
tion  covered  industries  producing  almost  entirely  capital  and  in¬ 
termediate  goods.  The  private  sector  was  relegated  primarily  to 
production  of  consumer  goods.  In  1956  the  life  insurance  business 
was  nationalized,  and  in  1973  the  general  insurance  business  was 
nationalized.  Many  of  the  larger  commercial  banks  were 
nationalized  in  1969.  Over  the  years  the  central  and  state  govern¬ 
ments  formed  many  agencies  and  companies  engaged  in  finance, 
trading  (such  as  the  Food  Corporation  of  India),  mineral  exploita¬ 
tion,  manufacturing,  utilities,  and  transportation.  The  public  sec¬ 
tor  was  extensive  and  influential  throughout  the  economy,  although 
the  value  of  its  assets  was  small  relative  to  the  private  sector. 

During  World  War  II  the  British  imposed  many  controls  to 
manage  prices,  ration  goods,  and  restrict  the  use  of  foreign  ex¬ 
change.  At  independence  India  inherited  a  trained,  competent 
civil  service  versed  in  administering  controls  as  well  as  other 
tasks.  Soon  controls  were  reinstated,  a  process  that  accelerated 
after  the  mid-1950s  when  the  country  encountered  its  first  foreign 
exchange  crisis.  The  Industries  Act  of  1951  and  the  Essential 
Commodities  Act  of  1955,  with  subsequent  additions,  provided 
the  legal  framework  for  the  government  to  extend  price  controls, 
which  came  to  include  steel,  cement,  drugs,  nonferrous  metals, 
chemicals,  fertilizer,  coal,  automobiles,  tires  and  tubes,  cotton 
textiles,  food  grains,  bread,  butter,  vegetable  oils,  and  a  number 
of  other  commodities.  By  the  late  1950s  controls  were  pervasive, 
regulating  investment  in  industry,  prices  of  many  commodities, 
imports  and  exports,  and  the  flow  of  foreign  exchange. 

Controls  were  usually  imposed  to  correct  some  specific  prob¬ 
lem,  but  often  without  adequate  understanding  of  their  effect  on 
other  parts  of  the  economy.  The  government  set  prices  low  for 
basic  foods,  transportation,  and  other  commodities  and  services, 
for  example,  to  protect  the  living  standards  of  the  poor.  This  was  a 
desirable  objective,  but  the  effect  was  counterproductive  when 
the  government  also  limited  output  of  needed  goods  and  services. 
Price  ceilings  were  resorted  to  during  shortages,  which  fre¬ 
quently  contributed  to  black  markets  appearing  in  those  com¬ 
modities  and  also  to  tax  evasion  by  participants.  Import  controls 
and  tariff  policy  stimulated  local  manufacturers  toward  produc¬ 
tion  of  substitute  goods  for  imports  and  under  conditions  suffi¬ 
ciently  devoid  of  competition  or  pressure  to  be  efficient.  Export 
growth  was  long  ignored.  The  government’s  extensive  controls 
created  imbalances  and  structural  problems  in  many  parts  of  the 
economy  (see  Manufacturing,  this  ch.). 
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Pri\’ate  trading  and  industrial  conglomerates  (the  so-called 
large  houses)  existed  under  the  British  and  continued  after  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  government  viewed  these  large  houses  with  sus¬ 
picion,  and  rightly  so  in  some  cases,  for  manipulating  markets  and 
prices  to  their  profit.  Shortly  after  independence  the  government 
instituted  licensing  on  businesses  starting  up,  particularly  in 
manufacturing,  and  on  expansion  of  capacity.  In  the  1960s,  when 
shortages  of  goods  were  extensive,  considerable  criticism  was 
leveled  at  traders  for  manipulating  markets  and  prices.  The  result 
was  the  1970  Monopolies  and  Restrictive  Practices  Act,  which 
was  designed  to  provide  the  government  with  additional  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  structure  and  investments  of  all  firms  with  assets  over 
Rs200  million  (for  value  of  the  rupee — see  Glossary),  to 
strengthen  the  licensing  system  to  decrease  the  concentration  of 
private  economic  power,  and  to  place  restraints  on  certain  busi¬ 
ness  practices  considered  contrary  to  the  public  interest.  The  act 
emphasized  the  government’s  aversion  to  bigness  in  the  private 
sector,  but  critics  contended  that  the  act  resulted  from  shifts  in 
the  political  scene  and  not  from  a  strong  case  against  big  firms. 
The  act  and  subsequent  enforcement  restrained  private  invest¬ 
ment.  In  1983  the  act  was  strengthened.  The  government’s  at¬ 
titude  toward  foreign  participation  in  Indian  companies  had  been 
ambivalent,  but  as  a  general  rule  was  more  against  foreign  firms 
than  for  them;  the  passage  of  the  1970  act  hardened  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  stance  toward  foreign  firms  (see  Manufacturing,  this  ch. ). 

The  extensive  controls,  the  large  public  sector,  and  the  many 
programs  undertaken  by  the  government  contributed  to  a  sub¬ 
stantial  growth  of  the  administrative  structure  of  government. 
The  government  also  sought  to  provide  employment  in  its  offices 
for  many  of  the  unemployed.  The  result  was  a  swollen,  inefficient 
bureaucracy  that  seemed  to  take  forever  to  process  and  approve 
papers.  Businessmen  complained  that  they  had  to  spend  more 
time  getting  government  approval  than  running  their  business. 
Many  observers  reported  extensive  corruption  in  the  huge 
bureaucracy. 

After  a  decade  of  slow  growth  and  severe  problems,  in  the 
mid-1970s  the  government  started  to  modify  its  approach  to  reg¬ 
ulating  the  economy.  A  period  of  liberalization  began  that  was  to 
accelerate  considerably  in  the  early  1980s.  Controls  were  not  dis¬ 
mantled,  only  loosened  to  stimulate  growth  and  remedy  some  of 
the  distortions.  By  1984  import  regulations  had  been  relaxed  to 
increase  the  flow  of  raw  materials,  intermediate  goods,  and 
machinery  needed  for  production;  licensing  procedures  were 
loosened  and  also  speeded  up;  more  effort  was  made  to  attract 
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foK'imi  lit  lll^  to  osfahlisli  litisinosscs  in  liitlia,  ami  prii  i's  ol  a 
iiiiiiilxT  ol  ooiimioditios  were  laiscd.  wliic  li  alona  \\  ith  i  i'laxatioii 
ol  controls  on  iiixcstim'iit  and  t-xpansion  ol  tapat  it\  inado  produc¬ 
tion  prolitahlc  and  attiai  ted  prixatc  iincstmcnt.  Econoinists  and 
Itiisincssincn  approx  (‘d  the  optuiinj'  of  the  economy,  although  in¬ 
dicating  more  was  nerxled.  In  fact  in  1984  an  advisor)'  group 
iformed  in  1981)  suggestral  lurtljcr  liheralizing  moves  to  the 
prime  minister.  Tlu*  tdlort  to  relax  eontrols  was  liampered  h)  an 
unknown  extent  l)y  hnreaucrats  who  did  not  want  their  f’iefdom 
weakened.  The  loosening  of  controls  was  generalK  conceded  to 
Iiave  placed  an  important  part  in  the  rapid  economic  growth  in 
the  earlv  198()s. 

The  government  also  modified  its  approach  to  public  sector 
enterprises  in  the  198()s.  Efforts  were  made  to  improx  t-  manage¬ 
ment  and  to  make  these  busine.ses  more  autonomous  and  less  con¬ 
strained  by  bureaucratic  supervision.  The  government  sloxved  its 
usual  practice  of  rescuing  sick  firms  by  nationalizing  them  in  the 
interest  of  maintaining  employment,  because  fexv  in  the  past  had 
turned  out  to  be  viable  and  had  chronically  incurred  losses.  Prices 
xvere  raised  for  such  products  as  petroleum,  coal,  steel,  cement, 
and  electricity  to  improve  their  profitability.  In  1982  the  public 
sector  included  20  nationalized  banks,  sex  en  insurance  firms,  the 
natioi\al  railroad  (which  had  a  separate  budget),  and  nearly  200 
other  enterprises,  of  which  55  percent  xvere  in  manufacturing. 
The  government  had  invested  over  R.s240  billion  in  these  emter- 
prises  since  independence.  The  states  also  established  many  en¬ 
terprises.  The  public  sector  enterprises  produced  aggregate 
losses  in  a  number  of  years,  but  between  FY  1980  and  FY  1982 
there  were  small  aggregate  profits,  almost  completelx  because  of 
profits  from  the  national  oil  companies.  It  was  critical  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  fi.scal  .soundness  and  the  ability  of  public  enterprises  to 
finance  their  own  needed  investments  that  the  public  firms  be¬ 
come  more  profitable.  India  earned  a  small  return  from  its  public 
sector  investments. 

A  high  rate  of  investment  was  a  major  factor  in  the  improx  ed 
rate  of  economic  growth  after  the  mid-1970s.  Inxestment  went 
from  about  19  percent  of  CIDP  in  the  early  1970.s  to  nea?  lx  25  per¬ 
cent  in  the  early  1980s.  The  rela.\ing  of  controls  on  the  private  sec¬ 
tor  and  a  high  rate  of  public  investment  stimulated  investment  in 
both  sectors.  India,  however,  required  a  higher  rate  of  inxest¬ 
ment  to  attain  comparable  economic  growth  than  most  other  loxv- 
income  developing  countries,  indicating  a  lower  rate  of  return  on 
inx  estments.  Part  of  the  adverse  Indian  experience  xvas  explained 
by  investment  in  large,  long-gestation,  capital-intensive  pro- 
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jec  ts — siic'li  as  electric  povvt'r,  irriji^ation,  and  infrastnicturt' — hut 
(lt‘la\(‘d  c'ompU'tions,  cost  ovcmins,  and  underutilization  of  ca¬ 
pacity  were  contrihutinj^  factors  as  well.  Private  savings  financed 
most  of  the  investment.  By  the  niid-i98()s  India  could  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  the  rate  of  investment  to  attain  economic  grow  th 
because  nearly  half  Of  the  population  was  below  the  povertv  line. 
Planners  acknowledgt'd  that  more  efficient  use  of  existing  facilitit's 
had  to  be  achiev  ed  to  sustain  high  economic  growth;  equitv  consid¬ 
erations  precluded  trying  to  sejueeze  greater  savings  out  of  its  popu¬ 
lation.  These  hard  facts  had  been  responsible  for  loosening  the  gov¬ 
ernment  s  formerlv’  tight  control  over  the  economy. 

The  government  s  ability  to  mobilize  domestic  resources  will 
be  a  critical  issue  thnmgh  the  decade  of  the  1980s,  at  least,  in 
order  to  sustain  a  high  rate  of  investment  and  therefore  rapid 
economic  growth.  India’s  rate  of  ta.xation  (17  percent  of  (IDP  in 
FY  1982)  w  as  high  considering  the  low  average  per  capita  income; 
tlu'  rate  compared  favorably  with  many  other  developing  coun¬ 
tries,  including  some  with  substantially  higher  incomes.  In¬ 
creased  taxation  vvoidd  be  difficult  on  a  general  basis  because  of 
ecpiity  considerations.  There  were  possibilities,  however,  on  a 
selective  basis.  Agricultural  income  of  the  wealthier  farmers 
could  be  taxed.  Broadening  the  personal  ijicome  tax  base  and  im¬ 
proving  collection  would  also  increase  public  revenues. 

Greater  resource  mobilization  was  possible  outside  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  The  largest  potential  for  resource  generation  lay  in  higher 
operational  efficiency  of  public  sector  enterprises.  Greater  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  use  of  existing  electric  power  and  irrigation  facilities 
would  increase  state  resources  and  boost  output  of  users  of  these 
services.  CJentral  government  manufacturing  enterprises,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  producing  fertilizers,  steel,  and  nonferrous  metal, 
could  improve  their  operations  greatly.  The  national  railroad 
needed  to  contiTUie  to  iinprovo  its  performance.  Price  adjust¬ 
ments,  particularlv  for  electric  power,  irrigation,  and  some  man¬ 
ufacturing  industries,  would  enable  them  to  recover  costs  and 
ev  entually  part  of  the  funds  needed  for  modernization  and  expan¬ 
sion.  Increasing  user  fees,  perhaps  with  adjustments  for  the  poor, 
would  at  least  cover  the  operating  costs  of  the  public  enterprises 
providing  the  service.  One  important  farm  state,  for  example, 
where  most  of  the  produce  was  sold  through  a  state  marketing  or¬ 
ganization,  collected  important  revenue  by  taxing  all  goods  sold 
through  its  marketing  enterprise.  Increased  users  fees  woidd  reduce 
subsidies,  freeing  government  funds  for  productive  investments. 

The  government  initiated,  sustained,  and  refined  many 
programs  over  the  years  to  help  the  poor.  Probably  the  most  im- 
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portaiit  was  the  suppl\  of  basic- coininoclities,  particiilarlx  food,  at 
c-oiitrollc‘cl  price's,  which  were  clistribvited  l>y  puldic  shops 
throuffhoiit  the  coimti  y.  The  poor  spent  about  80  percent  of  their 
income  on  food;  tlu'  other  half  Of  tlje  population  spent  ovc-r  bO  per¬ 
cent  of  their  income  on  food.  The  price  of  food  was  a  major  deter¬ 
minant  of  wage  scales.  Often  when  food  prices  rose  sharpb  ,  riot¬ 
ing  and  looting  followed.  Until  the  late  197()s  the  go\  c'rnmeut  fre- 
(piently  had  difficulty  obtaining  adeejuate  grain  supplies  in  bad 
s  c'ars.  Sometimes  surplus  grain  states  were  cordoned  of!  to  keep 
pri\  ate  tradc'rs  from  shipping  grain  to  deficit  areas  to  secure  \  ei-\ 
high  prices  and  to  force  partial  sales  to  pulilic  agencies;  state  gov  ¬ 
ernments  in  surplus  grain  areas  were  often  less  than  cooperativ  e. 
By  the  late  I97()s  and  into  the  198().s  the  central  government,  by 
holding  reserve  stocks  and  importing  adecpiately  and  early,  main¬ 
tained  sufficient  grain  supplies  to  meet  the  increased  demand 
during  the  bad  drought  years  of  FY  1979  and  FY  1982.  The  record 
grain  harvest  of  FY  1983  built  up  the  government  s  grain  supplies 
beyond  storage  capacity.  There  was  discussion  of  a  possible  e,\- 
port  of  grain  to  relieve  this  pressure. 

Over  many  decades  famine  codes  evolved  to  mitigate  the 
worst  effects  of  adverse  monsoon  rainfall,  which  affected  not  onlv 
farmers  but  v  illage  artisans  and  traders  as  well  when  incomes  fell. 
The  government,  for  example,  supplied  water  by  financing  well 
digging  and,  more  recently,  by  power  drilling;  resciiuh'd  land 
taxes  on  affected  areas;  tried  to  maintain  stable  food  prices;  and 
prov  ided  food  when  needed.  By  the  1980s  the  land  tax  was  minor, 
but  its  remission  did  help  affected  farmers.  Provision  of  food  was 
necessary  tor  those  lacking  money  to  buy  grain.  Food  was  distri¬ 
buted  by  the  government  through  a  food-for-vvork  program.  The 
actual  work  was  a  secondary  consideration,  but  useful  projects 
often  resulted.  Emplov  inent  was  offered  at  a  low  dailv  wage  and 
usually  paid  in  grain,  the  rationale  being  that  only  the  truly  needv- 
would  take  jobs  at  such  low  pay. 

Out  of  past  experiences  anti  recent  studies  emerged  addi¬ 
tional  programs  to  help  the  poor.  The  studies  indicated  that  the 
poor  were  not  discriminated  against  by  aii  unusual  maldistribu- 
tioti  system  but  by  their  low  average  incomes.  Sustained  real 
growth  of  the  economy  above  historical  levels  could  significantlv 
aflect  per  capita  income  and  tjnickly  boost  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  poor  above  the  pov  erty  line.  In  the  1980s  India  s  programs 
to  help  the  poor  im-luded  those  to  provide  the  basic  consumption 
needs  at  stable,  low  prices;  to  increase  income  through  pricing 
and  regidations,  such  as  supplying  subsidized  water,  fertilizer, 
and  other  inputs;  to  foster  location  of  industry  in  backward  areas; 
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to  increase  access  tt)  basic  social  services,  e.^-,  education,  health, 
and  potable  water  supply;  and  to  help  special  groiips  and  areas. 
The  total  money  spent  on  programs  for  the  poor  in  the  early  198()s 
was  not  discernible  from  the  budget  data  but  w  as  large,  exceeding 
10  percent  of  plan  outlays  in  the  FY  1980-84  period.  The  govern¬ 
ment  claimed  a  significant  drop  in  the  proportion  of  the  popida- 
tion  below  the  poverty  line  between  FY  1980  and  FY  1983. 

In  1984  tlie  three  major  national  programs,  apart  from 
stabilizing  prices  for  basic  consumer  requirements,  were  the  Na¬ 
tional  Rural  Employment  Programme  (NREP),  the  Integrated 
Rural  Development  Programme  (IRDP),  and  the  Minimum 
Need  Programme  (MNP — to  provide  basic  social  services  in 
health,  education,  etc.).  The  NREP  evolved  from  the  food-for- 
work  concept  to  use  unemployed  and  underemployed  labor  to 
build  productive  community  assets.  This  program  potentially 
could  affect  a  significant  part  of  the  rural  underemployed  by  offer¬ 
ing  jobs  to  the  unemployed  and  those  needing  supplemental 
work,  but  in  the  early  1980s  funds  for  this  program  were  declining 
in  real  terms.  Critics  also  questioned  the  projects  undertaken. 
The  IRDP  aimed  to  provide  a  new  group  of  recipients  each  year 
with  credits  and  subsidies  to  purchase  assets  to  boost  their  in¬ 
come.  IRDP  grew  rapidly  in  coverage  and  amount  per  family  be¬ 
tween  FY  1980  and  FY  1983,  but  more  funding  was  available  than 
used,  indicating  that  implementation  lagged  or  that  matching 
state  funds  were  inadequate.  The  MNP  was  to  account  for  6  per¬ 
cent  of  the  outlays  in  the  FY  1980-84  plan  but  suffered  funding 
constraints  by  1983.  Nonetheless,  observers  credited  the  prog¬ 
ram  with  substantial  achievements  by  1984  in  the  country’s  in¬ 
vestment  in  human  capital. 

The  government’s  role  in  the  economy  was  much  more  per¬ 
vasive  than  outlined  here.  Moreover,  government  in  India  in¬ 
cludes  that  of  the  central  and  states  administration.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  assigns  responsibility  to  the  states  in  a  number  of  matters,  in¬ 
cluding  those  having  to  do  with  the  ownership,  redistribution, 
improvement,  and  taxation  of  land.  The  central  government  tried 
to  establish  programs  and  norms  among  the  states  and  union  ter¬ 
ritories,  but  implementation  often  remained  at  the  lower  levels  of 
government.  A  wide  range  of  action  was  taken  by  the  states  that 
affected  the  programs  of  the  central  government  and  growth  of 
the  economy,  particularly  those  affecting  land  reform  and  the 
plight  of  the  small  landless  farmer.  In  some  matters  concerning 
subsoil  rights  and  irrigation  projects,  the  central  government 
exerted  its  political  and  financial  leverage  to  obtain  its  objective, 
but  the  states  sometimes  modified  or  retarded  the  impact  of  cen- 
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tral  govormnent  policies  iiiul  programs.  In  spite  of  the  divergen- 
cies,  government  exerted  considerable  influence  on  the  econ¬ 
omy,  sometimes  in  brutally  direct  ways  and  sometimes  in  subtle 
and  indirect  ways. 


Planning 

Indian  leaders  cpiickly  turned  to  planning  once  they  were 
masters  of  the  country’s  economy.  Their  socialist  orientation  and 
avowed  objective  of  intervention  in  the  economy  to  foster  growth 
and  social  justice  could  be  more  pointed  and  effective  through  the 
use  of  national  plans.  Moreover,  there  was  some  familiarity  with 
planning  dating  back  to  the  193()s.  Even  before  independence, 
the  colonial  government  had  briefly  established  a  planning  board 
that  lasted  from  1944  to  1946.  Private  industrialists  and 
economists  combined  to  publish  three  development  plans  in 
1944. 

In  1950  the  Planning  Commis.sion  was  establi.shed,  responsi¬ 
ble  only  to  the  prime  minister  and  independent  of  the  cabinet.  In 
1985  the  prime  minister  remained  chairperson  of  the  commis¬ 
sion,  and  the  minister  of  planning  was  the  deputy.  There  were 
seven  additional  members  in  1983.  A  staff  drafted  national  plans 
under  the  guidance  of  the  commission;  draft  plans  were  pre¬ 
sented  for  approval  to  the  National  Development  Council,  which 
consisted  of  the  Planning  Commi.s.sion  and  the  chief  ministers  of 
the  states.  The  council  could  make  changes  in  the  draft  plan.  After 
council  approval,  the  draft  was  presented  to  the  cabinet  and  sub¬ 
sequently  to  Parliament,  whose  approval  made  the  plan  an 
operating  document  for  the  central  and  state  governments  (see 
The  Union  Government,  ch.  8). 

The  First  Five-Year  Plan  (FY  1951-55)  attempted  to  stimu¬ 
late  balanced  economic  development  while  also  correcting  im¬ 
balances  caused  by  World  War  II  and  partition  in  1947.  Agricul¬ 
ture,  including  combined  irrigation  and  power  projects,  received 
priority  in  investments.  Good  weather  plus  the  flow  of  funds 
raised  farm  output  substantially,  creating  an  optimism  among 
planners  that  the  country  was  close  to  self-sufficiency  in  food  grains. 
High  farm  production  contributed  to  substantial  growth  in  the  rest  of 
the  economy,  and  many  of  the  plan  targets  were  surpassed. 

The  Second  Five-Year  Plan  (FY  1956-60)  emphasized  indus¬ 
trialization,  particularly  basic,  heavy  industries  in  the  public  sec¬ 
tor,  and  improvement  of  the  economy’s  infrastructure.  The  plan 
also  stressed  social  goals,  such  as  more  equal  distribution  of  in¬ 
come  and  extension  of  the  benefits  of  economic  development  to 
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the  large  number  of  disadvantaged  in  the  society.  National  in¬ 
come  (in  real  terms)  increased  20  percent  during  the  plan  com¬ 
pared  with  a  target  of  25  percent.  Public  investment  failed  to 
match  the  plan.  Production  of  a  number  of  key  commodities  that 
were  to  form  the  base  for  the  next  plan  fell  substantially  below 
plan  targets.  A  poor  harvest  in  FY  1957  required  substantial  food 
imports  and  reemphasized  the  continued  dependence  on  good 
monsoon  rains  to  meet  food  needs.  Well  before  the  end  of  the 
plan  the  necessity  of  large  grain  imports,  along  with  arms  pur¬ 
chases  in  response  to  Pakistan  s  defense  buildup  and  other  fac¬ 
tors,  exhausted  the  large  foreign  currency  reserves  that  had  been 
accumulated  during  World  War  II.  A  foreign  exchange  crisis  re¬ 
sulted  that  recpiired  imposition  of  a  variety  of  controls  and  cur¬ 
tailed  budget  expenditures  for  the  last  half  of  the  plan  period. 

The  Third  Five-Year  Plan  (FY  1961-65)  aimed  at  a  substan¬ 
tial  rise  in  national  and  per  capita  income  while  expanding  the  in¬ 
dustrial  base  and  rectifying  the  neglect  of  agriculture  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  plan.  National  income  was  planned  to  grow  at  more  than  5 
percent  a  year,  and  self-sufficiency  in  food  grains  was  to  be 
achieved  in  the  mid-1960s.  By  1962,  when  a  brief  war  was  fought 
with  China  on  the  Himalayan  frontier,  agricultural  output  was 
stagnating,  industrial  production  was  considerably  below  expec¬ 
tations,  and  the  economy  was  growing  at  abov\t  half  of  the  planned 
rate.  Defense  expenditures  were  sharply  increased,  and  more 
foreign  aid  was  sought  to  maintain  development  expenditures; 
foreign  aid  provided  28  percent  of  public  development  spending. 
.Midway  through  the  plan  it  was  clear  that  plan  goals  could  not  be 
achieved.  Food  prices  began  rising  in  1963,  causing  rioting  and 
looting  of  grain  warehouses  in  1964.  War  with  Pakistan  in  1965 
sharply  reduced  the  foreign  aid  available. 

By  the  mid-1960s  the  economy  was  in  disarray,  and  planning 
was  under  considerable  scrutiny.  Successive  severe  droughts  in 
1965  and  1966  further  disrupted  the  economy  and  planning. 
Three  annual  plans  guided  development  between  FY  1966  and 
FY  1968  while  plan  policies  and  strategies  were  reevaluated.  Im¬ 
mediate  attention  centered  on  increased  agricultural  growth, 
stimulation  of  exports,  and  the  quest  for  efficient  use  of  industrial 
assets.  Expansion  of  agriculture  was  to  be  based  largely  on  the 
supply  of  inputs  necessary  to  take  advan  tage  of  the  new  high-yield 
seeds  becoming  available,  primarily  h^r  food  grains.  The  rupee 
was  substantially  devalued  in  1966,  and  export  incentives  were 
adjusted  to  promote  exports.  Controls  affecting  industry  were 
simplified,  and  greater  reliance  was  placed  on  the  price 
mechanism  to  achieve  industrial  efficiency. 
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The  Fourth  Five-Year  Plan  (FY  1969-73)  called  for  a  24-per¬ 
cent  increase  over  the  Third  Five-Year  Plan  in  real  terms  of  public 
development  expenditures,  which  amounted  to  Rsl59  billion  in 
1969  prices.  The  state’s  development  expenditures  were  just 
slightly  higher  than  those  of  the  central  government,  and  the  total 
public  sector  accounted  for  60  percent  of  plan  expenditures. 
Foreign  aid  contributed  13  percent  of  plan  financing.  Agriculture, 
including  irrigation,  received  23  percent  of  public  outlays  while 
most  of  the  remainder  was  spread  among  electric  power,  indus¬ 
try,  and  transportation.  National  income  was  planned  to  grow  at 
5.7  percent  a  year,  but  the  realized  rate  was  only  3.3  percent  a 
year.  Many  of  the  production  targets  in  agriculture  and  industry 
were  missed  by  substantial  margins.  Nationalization  of  banking 
and  actions  toward  large  private  business  houses  during  the  plan 
period  created  uncertainties  in  the  private  sector. 

The  Fifth  Five-Year  Plan  covered  FY  1974  through  FY  1978. 
The  plan  was  drafted  in  late  1973  when  crude  oil  prices  were  ris¬ 
ing  rapidly,  which  quickly  forced  a  series  of  revisions.  The  fifth 
plan  was  subsequently  approved  in  late  1976,  but  it  was  termi¬ 
nated  at  the  end  of  FY  1977  because  a  new  government  wanted 
different  priorities  and  programs.  This  plan  was  in  effect  for  only  a 
year,  although  it  provided  some  guidance  to  investments 
throughout  the  five-year  period. 

The  fifth  plan  called  for  public  sector  plan  expenditures  of 
Rs394  billion  (in  1974  rupees),  a  60  percent  increase  in  real  terms 
over  the  actual  investments  achieved  in  the  fourth  plan.  This  sub¬ 
stantial  rise  in  development  expenditures  was  nearly  achieved 
when  yearly  outlays  were  totaled  for  the  five  years;  actual  expen¬ 
ditures  fell  less  than  5  percent  short  of  the  target  (in  constant 
prices).  Industry  and  mining  received  23  percent  of  actual  out¬ 
lays,  agriculture  and  irrigation  22  percent,  power  19  percent, 
transportation  17  percent,  and  social  services  17  percent.  Private 
sector  investments  were  to  be  Rs270  billion,  but  in  early  1985  de¬ 
tails  were  lacking  on  actual  investments,  although  private  indus¬ 
trial  development  slackened  during  the  plan  period.  External 
financing  contributed  13  percent  of  plan  expenditures.  National 
income  increased  5.2  percent  a  year  in  real  terms  over  the  five 
years  compared  with  a  goal  of  4.4  percent  a  year.  Production  of  a 
number  of  basic  commodities  came  close  to  or  exceeded  plan 
goals. 

The  economy  operated  under  annual  plans  in  FY  1978  and 
FY  1979  before  the  Sixth  Five-Year  Plan  was  approved  and  be¬ 
came  effective  for  the  period  FY  1980-84.  Development  expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  sixth  plan  were  to  be  nearly  Rsl.7  trillion  (in  FY  1979 
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prices),  oF  which  Rs975  hillion  were  to  he  piihlic  sector  outlays, 
liiterual  resources  were  to  finance  90  percent  of  the  investments. 
Public  sector  development  spending  was  concentrated  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  irrigation  (24  percent),  industry  including  mining  (21 
percent),  power  (20  percent),  and  transportation  (10  percent). 
CDP  growth,  in  constant  prices,  was  to  increase  by  5.2  percent  a 
year.  A  major  objective  of  the  plan  was  to  increase  emplos  inent, 
largely  through  rural  programs,  in  order  to  lift  more  citizens 
above  the  poverty  level.  The  sixth  plan  also  focused  on  deficien¬ 
cies  and  bottlenecks  in  the  economy,  such  as  shortages  of  electric 
power,  coal,  and  transportation  capacity. 

By  early  1985  the  end  of  the  sixth  plan  had  not  been  reached, 
but  it  was  apparent  that  important  shortfalls  were  in  prospect 
even  though  the  economy’s  performance  was  above  average. 
Over  the  first  four  years  real  GDP  growth  was  better  than  plan¬ 
ned  (5.5  percent  against  a  5.2  percent  target)  thanks  to  good  mon¬ 
soon  rains  in  FY  1983  that  raised  agricultural  output  substantially. 
An  important  shortfall,  however,  was  in  public  sector  investment, 
particularly  that  of  the  states,  which  would  mean  the  persistence 
of  shortages  and  bottlenecks  in  key  parts  of  the  economy.  The 
investment  goals  of  the  sixth  plan  were  considerably  above  previ¬ 
ous  levels,  but  resource  mobilization  by  the  public  sector  proved 
inadequate  for  the  level  of  outlays  planned.  India’s  economy  en¬ 
tered  the  second  half  of  the  1980s  with  important  constraints  to 
rapid  growth,  balanced  development,  and  improvements  in  in¬ 
come  distribution  and  social  justice. 

By  late  1984  only  the  bare  outlines  had  been  published  of  the 
Seventh  Five-Year  Plan,  which  presumably  would  begin  in  FY 
1985.  Total  public  development  expenditures  during  the  plan 
were  to  be  Rsl.8  trillion  (in  1985  prices),  about  double  the  sixth- 
plan  target.  Private  investment  was  expected  to  reach  Rsl.4  tril¬ 
lion  .  GDP  growth  was  expected  to  average  a  little  above  5  percent 
a  year,  consisting  of  around  4  percent  growth  a  year  in  agriculture 
and  around  7  percent  a  year  in  industry.  Considerable  attention 
was  to  be  given  to  stimulating  rural  employment  in  order  to  re¬ 
duce  the  population  below  the  poverty  line  to  23  percent  by  1990. 
Resource  constraints  required  avoidance  of  large  new  projects 
and  more  effective  use  of  existing  investments. 

Planning  over  three  decades  showed  that  India’s  economy,  a 
mix  of  public  and  private  enterprise,  was  too  large  and  autono¬ 
mous  to  be  wholly  predictable  or  responsive  to  directions  of  the 
planning  authorities.  Actual  results  usually  differed  in  important 
respects  from  the  plans.  Major  shortcomings  of  the  plan  results 
included  insufficient  improvement  in  income  distribution  and  al- 
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leviatiou  of  povortN’,  delayed  completions  and  cost  overruns  on 
many  puMic  sector  projects,  and  far  too  small  a  return  on  many 
public  sector  iiivestments.  Even  though  the  plans  turned  out  to 
he  less  effective  than  expected,  they  helped  guide  investment 
priorities,  policy  recommendations,  and  financial  mobilization. 


Budget 

India  s  pviblic  finance  system  followed  the  British  pattern. 
The  Constitution  establi.shes  the  supremacy  of  Parliament — spe¬ 
cifically  the  Lok  Sabha  (  Hou.se  of  the  People) — in  financial  mat¬ 
ters.  No  taxes  may  be  levied  and  no  exenditure  from  pvjblic  funds 
disbursed  without  an  act  of  Parliament.  Parliament  also 
scrutinizes  and  audits  all  governmtmt  accounts  to  ensure  that  ex¬ 
penditures  were  legally  authorized  and  properly  spent.  Proposals 
for  taxation  or  expenditures  may  be  initiated,  however,  only  by 
the  (Council  of  Ministers — particidarly  the  .Ministry  of  Finance. 
The  finance  minister  is  retpiired  to  submit  to  Parliament  on  the 
last  day  of  February  a  financial  statement  detailing  the  estimated 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  central  government  for  the  new 
fiscal  year  and  a  financial  review  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  Lok  Sabha  has  one  month  to  review  and  modify  the  gov¬ 
ernment  s  budget  proposals.  If  by  the  first  of  April,  the  beginning 
of  India’s  fiscal  year,  the  parliamentary  discussion  of  the  budget 
has  not  been  completed,  the  budget  as  proposed  by  the  fijiance 
minister  goes  into  effect,  subject  to  retroactixe  modifications 
when  parliamentary  discussions  have  been  completed.  On  com¬ 
pletion  of  its  budget  di.scussion.s,  the  Lok  Sabha  passes  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Act,  authorizing  the  executive  to  spend  money,  and 
the  Finance  Act,  authorizing  the  executive  to  impose  and  colleet 
taxes.  Supplemental  rerpiests  for  funds  may  be  presented  during 
the  course  of  the  fiscal  year  to  cover  emergencies,  such  as  war  or 
other  catastrophes.  The  bills  are  forwarded  to  the  Rajya  Sabha 
(Council  of  States — the  upper  house)  for  comment.  The  Lok 
Sabha,  however,  is  not  bound  by  the  comments,  nor  may  the 
upper  house  delay  passage  of  money  bills.  When  signed  by  the 
president,  the  bills  become  law.  The  Lok  Sabha  cannot  increase 
the  retpiest  for  funds  svjbmitted  by  the  executive,  nor  can  it 
authorize  new  expenditures.  Taxes  passed  by  Parliament  may  be 
retroactive. 

State  governments  maintain  their  own  budgets,  prepared  by 
the  state’s  ministers  of  finance  in  consultation  with  appropriate  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  central  government.  Primary  control  over  state  fi¬ 
nances  rests  with  each  state  legislature  in  the  same  manner  as  at 
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the  central  government  level.  State  finanee.s  are  .supervised  hy 
the  central  government,  however,  through  the  comptroller  and 
the  auditor  general.  The  latter  reviews  state  government  ac¬ 
counts  annually  and  reports  his  findings  to  the  appropriate  state 
governor  for  submission  to  his  legislature.  The  central  and  state 
budgets  consist  of  a  budget  for  current  expenditures,  known  as 
the  budget  on  revenue  account,  and  a  capital  budget  for  economic 
and  social  developmental  expenditures. 

The  national  railroad,  the  largest  public  sector  enterprise, 
and  the  Posts  and  Telegraph  Department  have  their  own 
budgets,  funds,  and  accounts.  The  appropriations  and  disburse¬ 
ments  under  these  budgets  are  subject  to  the  same  form  of  par¬ 
liamentary  and  audit  control  as  the  other  government  rex  enues 
and  expenditures.  Dividends  accrue  to  the  central  government, 
and  deficits  are  subsidized  by  it;  this  is  true  also,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  of  other  government  enterprises. 

The  Constitution  allocates  the  power  to  raise  and  disburse 
public  funds  between  the  central  and  state  governments.  Because 
of  its  greater  revenue  sources,  the  central  government  shared 
with  the  states  its  receipts  from  personal  income  taxes  and  certain 
excise  taxes.  It  also  collected  certain  other  taxes,  the  total  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  which  were  transferred  to  the  states.  The  division  of  the 
shared  taxes  was  determined  by  financial  commissions  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  president,  usually  at  five-year  intervals.  The  Eighth 
Finance  Commission  recommended  in  an  interim  report  in  1983 
that  the  former  ratios  of  shared  taxes  remain  the  same  in  FY  1984, 
that  is,  85  percent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  personal  income  taxes 
and  40  percent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  excise  taxes  (excluding  that 
on  electricity)  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  states  according  to  a 
schedule  devised  by  the  commission.  The  Eighth  Finance  Com¬ 
mission  in  its  final  report  in  1984  recommended,  however,  that  an 
extra  5  percent  of  excise  taxes  (excluding  electricity)  be  transfer¬ 
red  to  an  enlarged  group  of  expected  deficit  states  during  FY 
1984-89.  The  central  government  avoided  such  a  change  iti  FY 
1984  but  accepted  the  recommendation  for  FY  198.5-88.  The  cen¬ 
tral  government  also  provided  the  states  with  large-scale  grants 
and  loans  to  meet  their  commitments. 

The  states  have  greater  aggregate  administrative  and  house¬ 
keeping  expenses  than  the  central  government  because  they  are 
usually  responsible  for  implementation  of  national  policies  and 
programs.  The  states,  for  example,  administered  over  two-thirds 
of  the  country’s  development  expenditures  in  the  early  1980s. 
The  state’s  share  of  total  public  revenue  collected,  however,  de¬ 
clined  from  48  percent  in  FY  195.5  to  about  42  percent  in  the  late 
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1970s.  The  states  have  contiiuunisly  sought  a  }»reater  share  of  central 
government  revenues.  An  important  cause  of  the  state  s  decline  in 
the  share  of  revenues  collected  was  the  diminished  importance  of 
the  land  revenue  ta.\,  which  had  traditionally  been  the  main  direct 
tax  on  agriculture.  This  tax  declined  from  8  percent  of  all  (state  and 
union)  tax  revenues  in  FY  1950  to  less  than  1  percent  in  FY  1981.  The 
states  have  jurisdiction  over  tiixes  levied  on  land  and  agricultural  in¬ 
come,  and  vested  interests  exerted  pressure  on  the  states  not  to  raise 
agricultural  taxation.  As  a  result,  in  the  1980s  agriculture  largely  es¬ 
caped  significant  taxation,  although  there  has  long  been  nationwide 
discussion  about  increasing  land  taxes  or  institnitng  some  sort  of  tax 
on  incomes  of  the  richer  portion  of  the  farm  community.  In  1985  this 
remained  only  a  potential  source  of  considerable  funds  for  economic 
development,  for  such  taxation  presented  many  administrative  and 
political  problems. 

The  consolidated  finances  of  the  central  and  state  govern¬ 
ments  contained  most  of  the  public  sector  activity.  In  the  FY  1988 
proposed  budgets  of  these  jurisdictions,  consolidated  current  re¬ 
venue  receipts  amounted  to  Rs369  billion,  of  which  R.s315  billion 
were  tax  revenues — 22  percent  of  GDP.  Consolidated  expendi¬ 
tures  for  current  and  capital  items  amounted  to  Rs509  billion — 35 
percent  of  GDP.  In  India’s  fiscal  system,  part  of  capital  expendi¬ 
tures  were  to  be  financed  by  drawing  on  specific  funds  and  by  is¬ 
suing  various  government  securities;  in  FY  1983  these  planned 
borrowings  amounted  to  Rsll6  billion,  leaving  a  consolidated 
proposed  budget  deficit  of  about  Rs23  billion  to  be  funded  largely 
by  treasury  bills.  For  more  than  two  decades  the  joint  finances  of 
the  public  sector  have  usually  resulted  in  budget  deficits,  the 
amount  increasing  sharj^ly  after  the  late  1970s  as  the  government 
increased  development  spending. 

The  proposed  FY  1983  budget  of  the  central  government 
contained  total  revenues  (including  capital  receipts)  of  Rs294  bil¬ 
lion  and  total  expenditures  of  Rs310 billion,  leavingan  anticipated 
deficit  of  about  Rsl6  billion,  which  was  slightly  smaller  than  the 
year  before  (see  table  13,  Appendix).  Taxes,  specifically  indirect 
taxes,  were  the  main  source  of  income.  Indirect  taxes  are  usually 
considered  to  have  a  harder  impact  on  the  poor  than  direct  taxes, 
and  limited  data  suggested  that  this  was  the  case  in  India.  In  FY 
1983  the  central  government  was  expected  to  collect  RslOO  billion 
from  excise  taxes,  Rs40  billion  of  which  was  to  be  transferred  to 
the  states.  India  applied  excise  taxes  throughout  the  economy,  in¬ 
cluding  production  of  intermediate  goods  used  for  subsequent 
production.  The  result  was  an  accumulation  that  made  the  effec¬ 
tive  excise  taxes  to  final  consumers  much  higher  than  the  nominal 
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rate.  This  produced  effects,  perhaps  inchidinj>;  discouraging  ex¬ 
ports  of  mauufactures,  only  partly  known  and  possibly  unin¬ 
tended  by  economic  officials.  In  the  early  1980.S  economic  ad\  is- 
ers  had  recommended  that  India  replace  its  present  excise  taxes 
with  a  x  alue-added  tax  (VAT)  similar  to  that  used  widely  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  but  by  early  1985  the  recommendation  had  not  been 
adopted.  Foreign  trade  duties  in  FY  1983  were  expected  to  be 
about  Rs59  billion,  almost  entirely  from  tariffs  on  imports.  A  few 
other  indirect  taxes  brought  the  central  government’s  expected 
indirect  tax  revenues  (net  of  shares  to  the  states)  to  Rsl23  billion 
in  the  proposed  budget. 

Direct  taxes  expected  by  the  central  government  in  the 
proposed  FY  1983  budget  amounted  to  Rs31.5  billion.  Corpora¬ 
tion  taxes  amounted  to  nearly  Rs24  billion.  Personal  income  tax 
collections  were  expected  to  be  nearly  Rsl7  billion,  of which  Rsl  1 
billion  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  states.  Personal  income  taxes, 
which  were  levied  on  nonagricultural  sources,  declined  in  impor¬ 
tance,  from  21  percent  of  taxes  in  FY  1950  to  6  percent  in  FY  1981. 
Even  though  the  tax  rates  were  progressive  and  were  high  for  the 
wealthy,  the  increasing  number  of  exemptions,  deductions,  and 
tax  preferences  diminished  the  tax  base  and  reduced  the  effective 
tax  rates.  Tax  evasion  was  considered  to  be  serious.  In  FY  1978 
only  a  little  over  3  million  assessees  paid  personal  income  tax,  re¬ 
presenting  perhaps  2  to  3  percent  of  the  adult  population.  In  FY 
1981  the  exemption  on  family  income  was  raised,  reducing  the 
number  of  taxpayers  to  about  1.3  million  individuals.  Economists 
considered  that  income  taxes  could  produce  more  revenue 
through  improved  collection,  readjusting  exemptions  and  deduc¬ 
tions,  and  broadening  the  base,  although  care  needetl  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  not  to  undermine  incentives  or  tax  those  with  low  consump¬ 
tion.  Some  other  taxes  produced  small  amounts  of  revenue.  A  tax 
on  conspicuous  consumption  had  been  advocated  but  had  not 
been  adopted  by  early  1985.  Capital  receipts  included  repay¬ 
ments  on  loans  by  states,  foreign  loans,  and  borrowing  in  domes¬ 
tic  markets  and  from  funds. 

Current  expenditures  in  the  proposed  FY  1983  central  gov¬ 
ernment  budget  amounted  to  Rs218  billion.  Nondevelopmental 
spending  was  the  largest  at  Rsl35  billion,  of  which  defense  was 
Rs54  billion  and  interest  payments  on  the  national  debt  R.s47  bil¬ 
lion.  Defense  had  been  a  major  expenditure  for  years.  Grants  to 
the  states  amounted  to  Rs41  billion.  Current  developmental  ex¬ 
penditures  were  Rs42  billion,  which  funded  social  and  economic 
services  already  established. 

Capital  expenditures  in  the  proposed  FY  1983  central  gov- 
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eniiiuMit  huclget  amounted  to  Rs92  })illion.  The  largest  entr\  con¬ 
sisted  of  loans  and  advances  to  the  states,  largely  for  de\  elop- 
mental  projects,  amounting  to  Rs44  billion  in  FY  1983.  Central 
government  developmental  expenditures  were  Rs4()  billion,  rep¬ 
resenting  investments  in  the  economy.  The  largest  sector  was  in¬ 
dustry,  including  mining  and  the  oil  industry.  The  remaining 
economic  investments  were  substantially  less  and  were  spread 
over  agriculture,  utilities  (water  and  power),  railroads,  and  other 
transport  and  commuincations,  Nondevelopmental  capital  ex¬ 
penditures  were  largely  for  defense. 

The  state  governments  obtained  funds  from  a  varietx'  of 
sources.  They  had  their  own  taxing  powers.  State  sales  taxes  pro- 
sided  the  bulk  of  their  receipts,  amounting  to  Rs63  billion  in  their 
FY  1983  proposed  budgets.  Other  taxes,  including  state  excise 
duties,  raised  total  state  tax  collections  to  Rsl()8  billion.  The 
state  s  share  of  income  and  e.xci.se  ta.xes  transferred  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  government  amounted  to  nearly  Rs52  billion  in  FY  1983.  In 
addition,  states  and  union  territories  received  about  Rs85  billion 
in  grants,  loans,  and  advances  from  the  central  government. 
States  also  turned  to  lotteries  as  a  source  of  income;  some  170 
state-sponsored  lotteries  existed  in  1984.  The  fiscal  performance 
of  the  individual  states  varied  widely,  but  in  the  aggregate  the\ 
usually  recorded  deficits. 


Public  Debt 

The  central  government’s  budget  deficits  (including  borrow¬ 
ings  under  capital  receipts)  steadily  increased  the  public  debt 
after  independence,  but  at  an  accelerating  pace  in  recent  \ears. 
This  public  debt  a  little  more  than  doubled  between  FY  1965  and 
FY  1973,  but  it  rose  nearly  fivefold  between  FY  1973  and  FY 
1984,  much  of  the  increa.se  occurring  after  FY  1979.  The  antici¬ 
pated  debt  position  of  the  central  government  in  April  1985  was 
expected  to  be  Rsl.  1  trillion  (approximately  US$100  billion  at  the 
1984  exchange  rate;,  the  bulk  of  which  was  owed  to  citizens  and 
domestic  institutions  and  firms,  particularly  the  central  bank.  The 
government’s  use  of  bank  credit  was  an  important  source  of  in¬ 
flationary  pressure.  Officials  were  aware  that  large  deficit  financ¬ 
ing  from  the  central  bank  should  not  continue  and  that  more  ap¬ 
propriate  means  of  financing  government  spending  had  to  be 
found,  such  as  improving  tax  collections  and  bettering  the  return 
from  public  enterpri.ses. 

Indian  officials  were  much  more  conservative  about  the 
country’s  external  public  debt.  The  problem  of  servicing  foreign 
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debts  was  recognized  and  caused  officials  to  be  cautious  about 
Ijorrowing  abroad.  Traditionally,  most  foreign  loans  were  conces¬ 
sional  and  for  specific  projects.  The  adverse  shift  in  India’s  terms 
of  trade  after  1978  and  the  worldwide  recession  that  depressed  ex¬ 
port  markets  in  the  early  1980s,  however,  caused  India  to  in¬ 
crease  foreign  borrowings  in  order  to  continue  high  economic 
growth.  The  country  s  outstanding  external  public  debt  increased 
from  about  US$15  billion  in  FY  1978  to  nearly  US$27  billion  b\ 
April  1984,  of  which  about  US$17.5  billion  (at  the  early  1984  ex¬ 
change  rate)  was  owed  by  the  central  government.  Officials  also 
turned  more  to  commercial  sources  and  supplier  credits  during 
this  period;  nonconcessional  debt  rose  from  about  5  percent  of  the 
total  in  FY  1978  to  15  percent  by  FY  1984.  Despite  the  adverse 
situation  in  the  early  1980s,  India  maintained  prudent  policies 
and  a  high  credit  standing.  In  FY  1983  debt  service  payments 
stood  at  about  13  percent  of  receipts  of  foreign  exchange  for  ex¬ 
ports  of  goods  and  services  and  the  inflow  of  current  transfers  (see 
Balance  of  Payments,  this  ch.).  The  ratio  was  expected  to  rise  to 
about  20  percent  after  the  mid-1980s.  This  was  still  manageable 
but  pointed  to  the  need  for  greater  domestic  savings,  particularly 
by  the  public  sector. 


Foreign  Aid 

Since  independence,  India  has  had  to  draw  on  foreign  sav¬ 
ings  to  finance  a  part,  usually  a  small  part,  of  its  economic  de¬ 
velopment.  The  low'  consumption  level  of  the  population  and  the 
amount  of  investment  the  economy  needed  necessitated  borrow¬ 
ing  abroad,  although  the  government  attempted  to  be  as  self-re¬ 
liant  as  possible.  The  country  also  received  grants  and  relief  funds 
(during  famine  and  other  emergencies)  that  did  not  require  re¬ 
payments.  This  aid  far  exceeded  US$30  billion  by  1984.  The 
World  Bank  (see  Glossary),  including  its  associated  agencies,  had 
provided  at  least  US$17  billion  since  independence.  United 
States  economic  aid  totaled  about  US$10.8  billion,  of  which 
nearly  half  had  been  repaid  by  1984.  Many  other  countries  had 
also  provided  financial  assistance  over  the  years. 

Early  on,  the  World  Bank  organized  the  Aid-to-India  Con¬ 
sortium,  consisting  of  the  World  Bank  Group  and  13  countries: 
Austria,  Belgium,  Britain,  Canada,  Denmark,  the  Federal  Be- 
public  of  Germany  (West  Germany),  France,  Italy,  Japan,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States.  The  con¬ 
sortium  was  formed  to  coordinate  aid  and  establish  priorities 
among  India’s  major  sources  of  foreign  assistance  and  to  simplify 
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India  s  request  lor  aid  based  on  its  plans  for  development.  (Jon- 
sortinm  aid  was  bilateral,  governnient-to-government  aid  for  the 
13  consortium  countries,  and  almost  all  of  the  aid,  including  that 
h  orn  the  World  Bank  (uoup,  was  lor  specific  projects  judged  to 
be  \aluable  contributions  to  India  s  development.  The  consor¬ 
tium,  particularly  the  World  Bank  Group  and  the  United  States, 
has  provided  much  of  India  s  foreign  economic  assistance  since 
indt'pendence. 

Many  countries  pnnided  economic  aid.  One  important 
source  was  tiu'  Soviet  Union,  which  had  committed  the  e(iui\a- 
lent  of  at  least  US$1.5  billion  by  1983,  largely  for  specific  projects 
and  perhaps  accounting  for  about  5  percent  of  India's  total  aid. 
East  European  communist  countries  had  supplied  small  amounts 
of  aid.  West  European  countries  had  supplied  economic  aid  to 
India  in  various  forms  and  in  substantial  amounts;  Britain  and 
West  (iermatu  each  had  supplied  more  aid  than  the  So\iet 
Union.  Since  1973  several  Middle  Eastern  oil-exporting  coun¬ 
tries  had  prov  ided  financial  assistance,  some  of  which  related  to 
petroleum  exports;  Iran  was  the  largest  by  1983,  having  commit¬ 
ted  US$1  billion  to  an  iron  ore  project  in  the  mid-197()s.  Histori¬ 
cally,  the  bulk  of  India  s  foreign  economic  assistance  has  been  on 
concessional  terms — containing  interest  rates  and  repavinent 
terms  less  onerous  than  from  commercial  sources.  A  significant 
part  consisted  of  grants  requiring  no  repayment.  Much  of  United 
States  aid  in  the  197()s  and  early  198()s  was  in  the  form  of  grants. 

Foreign  assistance  to  India  has  fluctuated  because  of  many 
factors,  but  generally  foreign  countries  have  responded  when 
India  experienced  economic  difficulties.  Aid  flows  increased  in 
the  mid-1970s  to  an  annual  average  of  US$1.9  billion,  compared 
with  US$1. 1  billion  in  FY  1972and  FY  1973,  when  the  jump  in  oil 
prices  imposed  balance  of  payments  constraints  on  India.  In  FY 
1977-79,  when  India  s  balance  of  payments  improved  and  foreign 
exchange  reserves  built  up,  foreign  aid  disbursements  fell  back  to 
an  average  US$1.7  billion  a  year.  By  the  early  1980s  the  second 
large  oil  price  increases  and  the  general  recession  in  the  world 
economy  again  imposed  balance  of  payments  constraints  on 
India.  Foreign  aid  disbursements  rose,  averaging  US$2.3  billion 
in  FY  1980  and  FY  1981,  US$2.6  billion  in  FY  1982,  and  US$2.7 
billion  in  FY  1983.  For  FY  1984  the  Aid-to-India  Con.sortium 
raised  its  annual  aid  commitment  from  US$3. 7  billion  the  year  be¬ 
fore  to  US$4  billion.  This  was  a  commitment,  however,  to  the  aid 
pipeline  to  be  drawn  on  over  several  years,  whereas  disburse¬ 
ments  were  the  amounts  actually  used  in  a  year.  India  had  addi¬ 
tional  inflows  of  foreign  loans  and  other  capital  movements  from 
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Dther  sources  not  considered  concessional  or  as  aid;  these  helped 
alleviate  shortages  of  foreign  exchange.  By  the  beginning  of  FY 
1984,  India  had  about  US$8.5  billion  of  aid  commitments  to  draw 
on  in  future  years. 

The  sources  of  aid  have  shown  some  changes  since  the  eai  K 
197()s.  The  W  orld  Bank  (iroup,  particularK  one  of  the  World  Bank 
affiliates — the  International  Development  .Association  (ID.A), 
which  made  loans  with  more  concessional  terms  than  the  hank — 
increased  its  lending  to  India  and  by  1984  was  the  most  important 
source  of  aid,  IDA  lending  to  India  was  expected  to  decline  in  the 
late  1980s  because  its  supply  of  funds  to  lend  had  been  cut  hack  by 
contributing  members,  leaving  less  to  lend  to  India  and  other 
countries;  the  World  Bank  had  increa.sed  its  lending  to  India, 
however.  After  the  1974  oil  price  increase,  the  East  European 
countries  provided  almost  no  additional  aid  during  the  rest  of  the 
197()s  except  for  a  US$26  million  wheat  loan  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  the  1980s,  however,  the  communist  countries  sigjiifi- 
cantly  boosted  their  aid  contribution,  primarily  because  of  a 
Soviet  Union  commitment  in  FY  1980  of  US$616  million  for  pro¬ 
jects  to  he  constructed  over  a  period  of  time.  Middle  Eastern  oil¬ 
exporting  nations  provided  aid  to  India  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
1970s,  hut  their  commitments  in  the  early  1980s  were  small. 

Economists  expected  India  to  need  a  continuing  large  inflow 
in  the  1980s  of  foreign  savings  to  finance  the  investments  needed 
to  sustain  economic  growth  of  5  percent  a  year  or  better.  Less 
growth  would  provide  little  improvement  in  per  capita  incomes 
and  consumption  levels.  The  terms  on  which  foreign  savings  were 
available  to  Indian  officials  would  make  a  difference.  Although 
India  sharply  increased  borrowing  abroad  on  commercial  terms  in 
the  early  1980s,  officials  still  were  concerned  about  debt  service 
in  future  years.  If  concessional  foreign  aid  diminished  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  1980s,  Indian  officials  were  expected,  on  the  basis 
of  past  performance,  to  reduce  foreign  borrowing  as  debt  service 
became  a  burden,  with  a  con.sequent  slowing  of  investment  and 
economic  growth.  The  proportion  of  concessional  foreign  aid 
available  to  India  in  the  rest  of  the  198('-s  was  problematic  but 
could  become  an  important  determinant  ol  the  economy  s  growth 
rate  and  consumption  level. 

In  addition  to  receiving  aid,  India  provided  small  amounts  of 
foreign  aid  to  other  countries.  By  1983  commitment  of  assistance 
amounted  to  about  US$1  billion.  The  bulk  of  it  had  been  commit¬ 
ted  as  grants  to  Bhutan,  Nepal,  and  Bangladesh.  Loans  had  also 
been  extended  to  these  neighbors  as  well  as  to  several  other  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  aid  included  tech- 
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iiical  assistiUK'e  from  Indian  experts,  erpiipment,  and  training. 
.Vnnnal  dislnirseinents  were  small,  however  (see  Relations  with 
Small  Neighbors,  ch.  9). 


Labor 

Little  information  about  the  size  and  employment  of  the 
labor  force  was  available  in  the  mid-198()s,  and  that  available  con¬ 
sisted  largely  of  educated  gues.ses.  Even  the  censuses  were  ques¬ 
tioned  and  usually  adjusted  by  demographers  (see  Population, 
ch.  2).  Less  was  known  about  the  large  part  of  the  population  em¬ 
ployed  in  farming,  cottage  industries,  small-scale  manufacturing, 
and  various  services  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas.  The  central 
government  had  a  statistical  agency  that  made  surveys  of  samples 
of  the  population  on  which  it  could  base  estimates  of  the  labor 
force,  sources  of  employment,  the  degree  of  unemployment,  and 
other  \ariables.  Conceptual  problems,  changes  in  classifications 
and  techni(iues,  and  additional  difficidties  undercut  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  these  surveys.  The  result  was  considerable  uncertainty 
about  the  economic  activity  of  the  bulk  of  the  population. 

The  government,  on  the  basis  of  the  1981  census,  estimated 
the  labor  force  to  number  some  222  million,  called  main  workers, 
plus  an  additional  22  million  marginal  workers  (those  that  had 
worked  fewer  than  183  days  in  the  year  preceding  the  census 
enumeration).  The  1971  census  results  indicated  a  labor  force  of 
180  million,  which  was  roughly  comparable  to  main  workers  in 
the  1981  census.  These  figures  show  the  labor  force  increasing  by 
42  million,  or  4.2  million  new  additions  each  year. 

In  contrast.  World  Bank  demographers,  adjusting  the  1971 
and  1981  censuses  for  underenumeration,  counting  as  workers 
those  who  worked  much  fewer  than  183  days  in  a  year,  and  using 
other  data  available  on  age  groupings  and  workers  participation 
rates,  estimated  the  labor  force  as  228  million  in  1970  and  302  mil¬ 
lion  in  1980.  By  this  estimate  the  labor  force  grew  by  2.8  percent 
a  year — faster  than  the  population  because  of  the  changing  age 
distribution  of  the  population  and  higher  participation  rati's  of 
younger  age-groups.  By  this  estimate,  over  7  million  Indians  en¬ 
tered  the  work  force  each  year.  Projecting  this  {‘stimate  for  1980 
and  using  a  lower  rate  of  growth,  which  the  data  suggested,  the 
Indian  labor  force  numbered  about  .330  million  in  1984. 

The  sources  of  employment  were  mainly  deris  ed  from  sur¬ 
vey  data  in  conjunction  with  the  1981  census.  In  the  early  1980s 
about  70  percent  of  the  labor  force  was  engaged  m  agricidlure  >  in- 
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cludiiig  forestry  and  fishing),  13  percent  in  industry  (including 
mining  and  construction),  6  percent  in  trade,  3  percent  in  trans¬ 
portation  and  communications,  and  tlie  remainder  in  other  ser¬ 
vices,  including  government.  About  80  percent  of  the  labor  force 
was  in  rural  areas.  The  data  indicated  that  agricultural  laborers  ac¬ 
counted  for  25  percent  of  the  labor  force  and  farmers  42  percent. 

More  adequate  information  was  available  for  the  modern 
sector,  called  by  the  Indians  the  organized  sector.  Included  were 
the  public  sector  of  all  levels  of  government  and  nonagricultural 
enterprises  employing  25  persons  or  more  in  the  priv  ate  sector. 
Some  smaller  private  firms  also  voluntarily  contributed  statistics. 
The  public  sector  in  1982  employed  nearly  16  million  compared 
with  about  7.5  million  employed  in  the  private  sector  (.see  table 
14,  Appendix).  Modern  industries  employed  only  about  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  labor  force  at  best,  and  the  public  sector  had  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  most  of  the  job  creation  of  the  preceding  two  dec¬ 
ades.  In  FY  1982  the  organized  sector  increased  employment  b\- 
600,000  to  nearly  23.5  million — about  one-tenth  of  the  jobs 
needed  by  entrants  into  the  labor  force. 

Regardless  of  the  figures  used,  India  had  a  large  and  rapidly 
growing  labor  force.  Providing  employment  proved  difficult. 
Analysis  of  the  Indian  survey  data  by  a  World  Bank  economist 
provided  some  useful  insights  in  the  late  1970s.  Chronic  un¬ 
employment  appeared  to  have  increased  about  fivefold  in  the 
1960s  and  1970s  to  about  7  to  8  million  workers  in  1978  (the  latest 
survey  data).  Unemployment  based  on  a  specific  day  used  in  sur¬ 
veys  rose  slightly  between  1973  and  1978  and  amounted  to  about 
19  million  workers  in  1978,  an  unemployment  rate  of  over  8  per¬ 
cent.  Survey  data  on  underemployment  were  available  only  for 
1959  to  1967,  based  on  respondents’  indicating  they  worked  42 
hours  or  less  in  a  week  and  wanted  more  work.  The  under¬ 
employed  reached  a  staggering  46  percent  of  the  labor  force  and 
involved  as  many  as  77  million  workers.  In  the  1960s  unemploy¬ 
ment  was  mostly  confined  to  the  rural  population,  but  in  the 
1970s  part  of  unemployment  shifted  to  urban  areas.  Women  con¬ 
sistently  suffered  a  higher  incidence  of  unemployment  than  men, 
but  in  the  1970s  their  share  of  total  unemployment  declined  from 
about  50  percent  to  30  percent.  The  poorest  households  had  the 
highest  incidence  of  unemployment. 

It  was  clear  that  many  more  jobs  were  needed  that  would 
provide  useful,  productive  work  at  an  adequate  wage.  Many  of 
the  laborers  and  self-employed  in  the  work  force  were  engaged  as 
street  vendors,  petty  traders,  and  in  other  services  for  which  they 
received  little  income.  They  did  what  they  could  because  the 
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population  had  to  work  to  eat;  the  unemployed  lacked  unemplo)  - 
ment  insurance  and  other  measures  available  in  Western  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  Analysis  of  the  survey  data  and  projections 
indicated  that  the  Indian  economy  would  have  to  sustain  an  an¬ 
nual  average  6.5  percent  growth  rate  foUmore  than  two  decades  to 
reduce  the  broadest  measure  of  unemployment,  covering  inter¬ 
mittent  work  and  the  chronically  unemployed,  from  over  8  per¬ 
cent  in  1978  to  1  percent  by  the  year  2000.  Some  developing 
countries  have  sustained  such  a  rate,  but  it  would  be  difficult  for 
India  because  of  a  number  of  features  of  its  econom\'.  It  was  more 
likely  that  the  government  would  have  to  use  a  dual  strategy  to 
sustain  high  economic  growth  as  well  as  implement  programs  to 
absorb  more  of  the  unemployed  and  underemployed. 

The  government  has  always  had  job  creation  as  otie  of  its  goals. 
The  focus  of  the  public  sector  investments  on  capital-intensive  heavy 
industry’  and  the  impediments  to  pri\  ate  sector  e.xpansion,  however, 
created  fewer  jobs  than  expected  as  the  population  grew  faster  than 
expected.  By  the  early  1980s  government  policies  were  still  trying  to 
create  more  jobs.  The  number  of  products  reserved  for  small-scale 
and  cottage  industries  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  incentives  were 
provided  to  manufacturers  to  locate  in  areas  lacking  industry.  It  was 
expected  that  small-scale  production  would  create  more  jobs  than 
large  plants.  The  extension  of  irrigation  and  the  use  of  high-yield 
farming  techniques  were  also  promoted,  partly  because  of  the  in¬ 
creased  employment  they  would  provide  in  rural  areas.  But  job  cre¬ 
ation  for  the  new  entrants  into  the  labor  force  and  reduction  of  dis¬ 
guised  unemployment  and  underemployment  will  remain  a  difficult 
challenge  for  decades.  Failure  to  meet  the  challenge  would  cause 
greater  poverty  and  perhaps  explosive  social  tensions. 

An  unexpected  source  of  employment  appeared  after  the  oil¬ 
exporting  nations  sharply  increased  crude  oil  prices  in  1974.  The 
Middle  Eastern  oil-exporting  countries  quickly  undertook  mas¬ 
sive  development  programs  based  on  their  much  larger  oil  re¬ 
venues.  Most  of  these  countries  required  the  importation  of 
labor,  both  skilled  and  unskilled.  India  became  one  of  manv  na- 
tions  supplying  the  needed  labor.  By  1983  some  900,000  Indian 
workers  were  registered  as  temporary  residents  in  Middle  East¬ 
ern  countries.  India  benefited  from  the  opening  of  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  from  the  remittances  these  workers  sent  home, 
which  amounted  to  around  US$2.5  billion  of  foreign  exchange  in 
the  early  1980s  (see  Balance  of  Payments,  this  ch.).  In  1983  India 
enacted  a  new  law  governing  workers  going  abroad  to  correct  sub¬ 
stantial  abuses  that  had  emerged;  in  general,  the  new  legislation 
provided  more  protection  and  required  fairer  treatment  of  In- 
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clians  employed  overseas.  By  1984  the  slowdown  of  development 
activities  by  Middle  Eastern  oil-exportinj^  nations  had  not  slowed 
recruitment  of  Indian  workers,  hut  there  was  a  shift  in  the  kinds  of 
labor  needed.  Few  laborers,  mt'talworkers,  and  engineers,  for 
e.xample,  were  required  for  construction  projects,  but  this  was 
largely  compensated  for  by  the  need  for  maintenance  workers  and 
operating  staff  in  power  plants,  hospitals,  and  offices. 

India’s  labor  force  contained  the  extremes.  Large  numbers 
were  illiterate  and  unaccustomed  to  machinery  or  routine.  The 
country  also  had  a  very  large  pool  of  highly  educated  scientists, 
technicians,  and  engineers  capable  of  working  any  place  in  the 
world,  w'hich  some  of  them  did.  India  claimed  2.3  million  scien¬ 
tists  and  technicians,  to  rank  eighth  in  the  world.  A  substantial 
number  of  the  skilled  people  left  India  to  work  abroad;  the  coun¬ 
try  had  suffered  a  brain  drain  since  independence.  Nonetheless, 
many  remained  in  India  along  with  a  trained  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  work  force.  Administrative  skills,  particularly  in  large 
projects  or  programs,  were  in  short  supply,  which  was  not  uncom¬ 
mon  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

The  Trade  Unions  Act  of  1926  provided  recognition  and  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  nascent  Indian  labor  union  movement.  The  act  de¬ 
fines  a  trade  union  as  any  combination  of  seven  or  more  persons 
who  unite  primarily  to  regulate  relations  between  employers  and 
workers.  The  number  of  unions  has  grown  considerably,  from 
about  11,000  registered  with  the  government  in  FY  1961  to 
33,000  in  FY  1979.  Membership  grew  more  slowly,  from  about  4 
million  in  FY  1961  to  6  million  in  FY  1978.  Most  unions  were 
small  and  usually  active  in  only  a  single  firm.  Union  membership 
was  concentrated  in  the  organized  sector.  Many  unions  were  af¬ 
filiated  in  regional  or  national  federations,  of  which  there  were 
several  important  ones.  Union  leadership  has  been  held  largely 
by  politicians,  often  giving  the  trade  union  movement  more  a 
political  than  an  economic  role  (see  Occupational  Interest 
Groups,  ch.  8). 

Labor  unrest  has  frequently  affected  the  Indian  economy. 
The  year  1979  was  the  worst  in  the  1970s  when  nearly  44  million 
man-days  were  lost.  Industrial  disptites  continued  at  a  high  level 
in  the  early  1980s.  About  37  million  man-days  were  lost  in  1981, 
some  77  million  man-days  in  1982,  and  44  million  man-days  in 
1983.  The  years  1982  and  1983  were  somewhat  abnormal,  how¬ 
ever,  because  of  the  Bombay  textile  strike,  which  affected  a  large 
number  of  plants,  accounting  for  about  one-third  of  the  country’s 
cloth  output  in  the  mill  sector.  The  Bombay  strike  alone  ac¬ 
counted  for  about  44  million  man-days  lost  in  1982  and  19  million 
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nian-clays  lost  in  1983.  The  strike  petered  out  in  1983,  but  some 
13  mills  were  unable  to  restart  by  mid-1984  because  of  financial 
difficulties  since  the  strike.  A  26-day  strike  by  some  300,000 
dockworkers  largely  shut  down  imports  and  exports  at  India’s  10 
major  ports  in  the  spring  of  1984,  stranding  about  200  ships  until 
the  strike  was  settled.  Four  dock  union  federations  had  called  the 
strike  for  higher  wages. 

In  stark  contrast  to  the  position  of  unionized  workers  in  many 
modern  sector  enterprises  was  the  isolated,  insecure,  and 
exploited  laborer  in  rural  areas.  Many  of  the  latter  became 
bonded  laborers,  in  fact,  indentured  slaves,  some  almost  willingly 
because  of  the  security  of  employment  it  provided.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Commission  of  Jurists,  studying  India’s  bonded  labor,  de¬ 
fined  such  a  person  as  one  who  worked  for  his  creditor  or  someone 
in  the  creditor’s  family  against  nominal  wages  in  cash  or  kind  until 
the  creditor,  who  kept  the  books  and  set  the  prices,  declared  the 
loan  repaid,  often  with  usurious  rates  of  interest.  The  system 
sometimes  extended  to  the  debtors’  wives  and  children,  who 
were  employed  in  appalling  working  conditions  and  exposed  to 
sexual  abuse.  The  Constitution,  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  India,  and  a  specific  act  in  1976  prohibit  bonded  labor. 

A  study  in  FY  1981  by  two  Indian  organizations  of  over  1,000 
villages  in  just  10  states  estimated  that  2.2  million  persons  were  in 
debt  bondage  In  the  agricultural  sector  of  those  states  alone.  The 
International  Commission  of  Jurists  believed  that  there  might  be 
as  many  as  50  million  bonded  laborers  on  the  basis  of  the  Supreme 
Court’s  interpretation  of  forced  labor  in  1982.  Almost  two-thirds 
of  those  identified  as  bonded  laborers  belonged  to  Scheduled 
Castes  (see  Glossary)  and  another  18  percent  to  Scheduled 
Tribes;  84  percent  of  the  masters  were  caste  Hindus  (see  Tribes, 
ch.  4).  The  bulk  of  debtors  had  no  land  or  livestock.  Debtors  often 
rejected  assistance  to  be  liberated  from  their  bondage  because  of 
fear  of  reprisal  by  the  creditor  or  fear  of  not  being  able  to  find 
alternative  work. 


Industry 

At  independence  industrialization  was  viewed  as  the  engine 
of  growth  for  the  rest  of  the  economy  and  the  supplier  of  jobs  to  re¬ 
duce  poverty.  Although  substantial  industrialization  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  and  considerable  changes  wrought  in  the  economy, 
industrial  growth  failed  to  live  up  to  expectations.  The  index  of  in¬ 
dustrial  production  rose  an  average  of  5.8  percent  a  year  from  FY 
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1951  through  FY  1982;  although  this  increase  was  respectable,  it 
was  less  than  what  some  other  developing  countries  had  achieved 
and  less  than  what  the  planners  expected  and  the  economy 
needed.  The  emphasis  on  large-scale,  capital-intensive  industries 
created  far  fewer  jobs  than  the  annual  entrants  into  the  labor 
force,  leaving  unemployment  and  underemployment  growing 
problems. 

Energy 

An  inadequate  supply  of  energy  was  an  important  constraint 
on  industrial  growth.  India’s  economy  was  in  transition  as  far  as 
energy  sources  were  concerned.  For  many  centuries  the  people 
have  been  using  such  renewable  sources  as  firewood  and  animal 
and  agricultural  wastes  for  fuel.  These  noncommercial  sources 
still  accounted  for  54  percent  of  the  energy  consumed  (expressed 
in  terms  of  oil  equivalents)  in  FY  1975  (the  latest  year  for  which 
such  data  were  available  in  early  1985).  By  1985  they  probably  still 
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siippli(‘(l  close  to  half 01  the  primary  eiierji\  used  in  the  economy,  al- 
thouffli  population  pressures  on  the  land  had  j^reatK  reduced  the 
firewood  available  in  many  places,  accelerating  the  use  of  kerosene, 
bottled  gas,  and  electricitx  where  available  in  rural  villages. 

India  achieved  impressive  results  in  dev  eloping  commercial 
energy  since  independence,  but  this  accomplishment  was  usually 
overlooked  because  of  the  serious  shortages  of  recent  years.  Coal 
production  rose  from  nearly  33  million  tons  in  FY  1950  to  128  mil¬ 
lion  tons  in  FY  1982.  Installed  generating  capacity  expanded  from 
2,300  megawatts  in  1950  to  nearly  38,100  megawatts  in  early 
1984.  Oil  production  increased  from  200,000  tons  to  26.3  million 
tons  over  the  same  period.  In  spite  of  the  rapid  growth  of  com¬ 
mercial  energy,  demand  grew  even  faster.  Serious  energy  shor¬ 
tages  constrained  development  in  the  late  1970s  and  into  the  mid- 
1980s.  Unfortunately  for  Indian  development  under  current  con¬ 
ditions,  the  supply  of  energy  will  not  meet  demand  until  well  into 
the  1990s,  if  then.  An  energy  balance  could  be  achieved  more 
(piickly  by  substantially  elevating  investments,  raising  efficiency  of 
existing  facilities,  improving  planning  and  implementation  of  energy 
projects,  and  reducing  demand  through  conservation  measures. 

In  the  early  1980s  the  country’s  sources  of  primary  commer¬ 
cial  energy  (converted  to  oil  equivalents)  were  coal  and  lignite  (55 
percent),  petroleum  (33  percent),  hydroelectric  power  (11  per¬ 
cent),  and  nuclear  power  (1  percent).  Industry  was  the  largest 
cotisumer  of  commercial  energy  (56  percent),  followed  by  trans¬ 
portation  (23  percent),  households  (11  percent),  agriculture  (16 
percent),  and  mi.scellaneous  (4  percent).  Officials  consistently  fol¬ 
lowed  energy  policies  over  the  years  that  limited  the  use  of  pe¬ 
troleum  to  sectors  where  substitution  of  other  energy  sources  was 
not  feasible.  The  sharp  increase  of  world  oil  prices  in  1974  and 
1979  reinft)rced  the  move  away  from  petroleum,  for  India  s  oil  im¬ 
port  bill  went  from  US$269  million  in  FY  1972  to  nearly  US$6  bil¬ 
lion  in  FY  1981,  although  the  vohime  of  oil  imports  rose  only 
30  percent. 

Industry  was  by  far  the  largest  consumer  of  coal  and  electric¬ 
ity.  In  FY  1980  it  accounted  for  75  percent  of  the  coal  consumed 
outside  of  thermal  power  plants,  63  percent  of  electricity,  and  19 
percent  of  the  oil  pn)ducts.  Since  the  mid-1960s  the  consumption 
of  energy  per  unit  of  value  in  prcKluction  has  climbed  steadily, 
mostly  because  of  increased  use  of  electricity.  Economists 
thought  that  energy  conservation  and  efficiency  c-ould  consider¬ 
ably  slow  the  growth  of  energy  consumption  by  industry  over 
time  but  oidy  through  substantial  investments.  The  transporta¬ 
tion  system  was  the  largest  user  of  oil  products  and  the  second 
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largest  user  of  coal.  The  grovvtli  ol  roail  transport  and  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  steam  locomotives  with  diesel-electric  caused  much  of 
the  growth  of  oil  consumption  by  transport  units;  1)\  F\  I9S() 
nearly  two-thirds  ot  lhe  sector  s  energ\  lecpiircmicmts  came-  from 
oil,  and  the  proportion  was  expected  to  go  highc-r  as  the*  shift  in 
modes  of  transportation  contimic'd.  Households  in  FV  1980  ac¬ 
counted  for  7  percent  of  coal  consumption,  19  pc-rcemt  of  pe  t¬ 
roleum,  and  10  percent  of  electricity.  The  consumption  of  com¬ 
mercial  energy  in  agriculture  grew  rapidly  after  independence', 
hut  from  a  very  low  base.  It  will  continue*  to  grow,  (annmercial 
energy,  mainly  diesel  oil  and  elt*ctricit\ ,  was  largeK'  used  lor  pic*- 
paring  hu\d,  pumping  water,  threshing  grain,  and  transporting 
products. 

C]oal  was  India  s  main  source  of  primary  commercial  energ\ . 
In  FY  1981  reserves  (in  seams  greater  than  1.2  meters  lying  at 
depths  less  than  600  meters)  ainountc*d  to  85  billion  tons,  25  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  which  were  proven  reserves.  The  proven  reserves  in¬ 
cluded  9  billion  tons  of  coking  coal,  about  14  billion  tons  of  non¬ 
coking  coal,  and  other  grades,  including  lignite.  Additional  coal 
existed  in  smaller  seams,  at  greater  depths,  and  in  undiscoc  ered 
locations.  In  late  1984  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  a  central 
government  agency,  rc'portecl  finding  large  dc*po.sits  of  about  2.9 
billion  tons  of  high-cjuality  coal;  the  finds  may  be  links  bc'tween 
existing  coalfields.  The  bulk  of  the  coal  found  has  been  in  the*  east¬ 
ern  and  northern  part  of  the  country.  Known  reserves  would  last 
many  years  into  the  future.  In  the  198()s  development  of  strip 
mines  was  stressed  over  underground  mines  because  of  the  speed 
with  which  they  could  be  completed. 

The  coal  industry  was  a  key  segment  of  the  economy .  Most  of 
the  industry  was  nationalized  in  the  early  1970.s.  Coal  India  Lim¬ 
ited  (GIL)  was  created  in  1975  as  the  government  s  holding  com¬ 
pany  for  several  operating  subsidaries.  In  FY  1980  private  coal 
companies  accounted  for  only  12  percent  of  production.  Produc¬ 
tion  stagnated  in  the  second  half  of  the  197().s  at  around  105  million 
tons  after  an  initial  surge  in  production  following  nationalization. 
In  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s  the  industry  was  plagued  by  the 
flooding  of  mines,  serious  p<»wer  shortages,  lags  in  commissioning 
new  mines,  labor  unrest,  lack  of  explosives,  and  shortages  of 
transportation.  The  government  set  coal  prices,  and  until  the 
early  1980s  prices  did  not  cover  operating  expenses  of  the  more 
technically  difficult  public  mines.  The  central  government  largely 
supplied  investment  funds. 

In  the  late  1970.S  and  to  the  mkl-1980.s  the  coal  industry, 
along  with  electric  power  and  transportation,  was  a  critical 
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bottleneck  in  the  economy  and  particularly  handicapped  industri¬ 
al  growth.  The  government  in  the  early  198()s  placed  some  ol  its 
most  able  administrators  in  charge  of  CIL,  raised  coal  prices,  re¬ 
ceived  financial  and  technical  assistance  from  Britain,  and  took 
other  measures  to  raise  coal  production.  Production  did  rise,  hut 
shortages  eased  largely  because  of  diminished  demand.  It  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  FY  1984  production  would  he  about  148  million  tons, 
well  below  the  plan  target  of  165  million  tons  by  March  1985;  that 
target  had  been  set  below  expected  demand.  If  there  was  no 
shortage  of  coal  in  1985  and  later,  it  would  be  the  result  of  less  de¬ 
mand  than  expected,  not  because  coal  production  had  increased 
according  to  plan.  The  gap  between  supply  and  demand  for  coal 
would  likely  increase  in  the  next  decade. 

The  prospects  of  oil  and  natural  gas  were  better  than  those  of 
coal.  Oil  in  commercial  quantities  was  first  discovered  in  India  in 
1889  in  Assam  by  a  company  taken  over  by  Burmah  Oil  Company 
in  1921  (see  fig.  1).  These  two  companies  were  the  only  ones  in¬ 
volved  in  exploration,  which  was  confined  to  the  Northeast,  and 
production  in  India  until  the  1950s  (see  Principal  Regions,  ch.  2). 
The  Oil  and  Natural  Gas  Commission  (ONGC)  began  in  1954  as  a 
department  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  but  it  became  in  ef¬ 
fect  the  country’s  national  oil  company  in  1959  by  an  act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  It  was  involved  in  areas  outside  of  the  Northeast.  Oil  India 
Limited  (OIL)  was  also  established  in  1959,  having  one-third  gov¬ 
ernment  ownership  to  develop  an  oil  field  just  discovered  by  Bur¬ 
mah  Oil  Company.  By  1981  the  government  had  purchased  all  of 
Burmah  Oil  Company’s  assets  in  India  and  completely  owned 
OIL.  Meanwhile,  the  ONGC  discovered  oil  in  Gujarat  in  1959 
and  subsequent  other  fields  in  the  1960s  and  1970s.  After  inde¬ 
pendence,  a  few  exploration  and  production  agreements  were 
signed  with  foreign  oil  companies,  but  the  terms  were  usually  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  oil  in  commercial  quantities  was  not  found.  In  the  early 
1980s  the  government  auctioned  exploration  and  production 
leases  to  foreign  oil  companies  in  order  to  spread  exploration  costs 
that  were  becoming  too  large  to  bear  alone,  but  the  difficult  terms 
and  past  government  attitudes  drew  a  small  response.  In  1984  the 
government  was  still  trying  to  attract  foreign  oil  companies  to 
help  in  exploration. 

The  oil  fields  discovered  in  India,  except  for  the  Bombay 
High  field,  were  of  modest  size.  Oil  production  amounted  to  only 
200,000  tons  in  1950  and  400,000  tons  in  1960.  Assam  was  the 
major  producing  area  with  about  4.2  million  tons  a  year  by  the 
early  1970s  when  oil  production  from  Gujarat  also  exceeded  4  mil¬ 
lion  tons.  In  1974  the  ONGC  discovered  a  giant  field  offshore  of 
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Bombay,  which  was  named  the  Bombay  High,  and  several  nearby 
smaller  fields,  some  containing  only  natural  gas.  Development  of 
the  Bombay  High  was  pushed;  production  began  about  1977  and 
by  FY  1979  had  exceeded  4  million  tons  a  year  and  8  million  tons 
a  year  by  FY  1981.  Production  from  the  Bombay  High  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  rapid  growth  in  the  early  1980s  of  the  country’s 
total  crude  oil  production,  which  increased  from  11.8  million  tons 
in  FY  1979  to  26  million  tons  in  FY  1983  and  was  expected  to  reach 
29  million  tons  in  FY  1984.  Production  was  expected  to  continue 
to  rise  for  a  few  years  from  the  currently  producing  fields  and  then 
decline.  The  crude  and  some  associated  gas  from  the  Bombay- 
High  were  piped  to  terminals  and  refineries  near  Bombay. 

As  of  1985  India’s  oil  and  gas  reserves  were  not  large,  but 
prospects  for  additional  discoveries  were  favorable.  In  March 
1983  proven  and  probable  recoverable  reserves  were  470  million 
tons  of  oil  and  410  billion  cubic  meters  of  gas.  Probable  reserves 
were  the  estimated  content  of  fields  known  from  actual  drillings 
and  inferred  from  the  geology.  Other  petroleum  deposits  had 
been  found  recently,  but  the  size  of  their  reserves  was  not  known. 
India  had  a  number  of  sedimentary  basins,  mostly  offshore,  which 
had  good  prospects  of  containing  oil  or  gas  deposits.  In  the  1980s 
exploration  was  being  pushed  to  find  more  petroleum,  but  the 
government  and  its  oil  companies  were  short  of  funds  because  of 
the  large  investments  needed  in  various  parts  of  its  oil  industry 
and  downstream  facilities.  Hence  there  was  an  interest  in  partici¬ 
pation  by  foreign  oil  companies  in  the  mid- 1980s,  but  it  remained 
to  be  seen  if  terms  were  made  attractive  enough  for  foreign  firms 
to  invest  in  drilling.  If  new  discoveries  were  not  made,  oil  produc¬ 
tion  would  decline  in  the  1990s,  and  the  country’s  energy  balance 
and  balance  of  payments  would  deteriorate. 

Consumption  of  petroleum  products  has  been  increasing. 
Consumption,  in  terms  of  crude  oil,  amounted  to  8  million  tons  in 
FY  1960,  22  million  tons  in  FY  1972,  and  32  million  tons  in  FY 
1981.  By  the  1980s  much  of  India’s  production  consisted  of  high- 
quality  crude  oil,  but  the  country’s  main  requirements  were  for 
such  intermediate  products  as  diesel  oil  and  kerosene.  In  FY  1983 
domestic  oil  production  was  said  to  supply  65  percent  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  requirements,  and  70  percent  would  be  achieved  in  FY 
1984.  Although  India’s  refineries  probably  would  process  the 
domestic  crude  oil  produced  in  FY  1984,  they  were  not  equipped 
to  make  the  products  that  consumers  required.  As  a  result,  India 
needed  to  sell  and  to  make  swap  arrangements  for  its  crude  with 
other  countries  to  obtain  the  kinds  of  crude  oil  needed  by  its  re¬ 
fineries  and  the  products  used  in  the  economy;  in  addition,  crude 
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oil  aiul  rotiiH'd  products  were  imptuted  to  svippleinent  the 
domestic  supply.  In  19S5  India  s  refineries  needed  in\estinents 
in  additional  facilities  to  turn  out  the  products  the  economy 
ne(“ded  most.  K.xpanded  domestic  crude  oil  production  reduced 
the  net  amovmt  of  petroleum  imports,  howev  er. 

Snhstantial  quantities  of  natural  fias  were  produced  in  associ¬ 
ation  with  crude  oil  production.  Most  of  the  associated  ^as  in  the 
Northtnist  fields  was  flared  lu'cause  it  was  uneconomical  to  huild 
the  pipeline's  and  processinji  facilities  rt'epiired  to  hrinji  the  gas  to 
distant  consumers.  Some  of  the  gas  in  the*  (oijarat  fields  was  used 
for  fiu'l  and  fe'e'dstock  in  various  industries.  As  production  of  crude 
oil  from  the  Bomhay  High  climbed  in  the  198().s,  the  associated  gas 
had  tohe  flared.  In  FY1981  about  40  percent  of  the  gas  produced  had 
to  he  flared.  In  the  mid-198()s  gas  was  not  an  ienportant  source  of 
('lu'rgy,  hut  it  would  he  in  the  second  half  of  the  1980s. 

fn  tlu'  eaiK’  1980.S  large  investmeiits  were  made  to  bring 
gases  from  the  Bomhay  High  and  from  nearby  natural  gas  fields 
(particularly  the  South  Bassein  field)  a.shore  for  use  as  fuel  and  to 
siqi[)l\'  feedstock  to  fertilizer  and  petnK'hemical  plants,  which 
also  had  to  be  constructed  or  converted  to  use  gas.  By  the  mid- 
1980.S  gas  could  be  delivered  to  facilities  near  Bombay  and  near 
Kandia  in  Cbijarat.  A  l,3(K)-kilometer  gas  pipeline  was  to  be  con¬ 
structed  in  stages  from  northeast  of  the  Gujarat  coast  to  a  point 
about  2(K)  kilometers  east  of  New  Delhi.  Toward  the  late  1980s  the 
capacity  of  the  pipeline  would  be  rai.sed  to  20  million  cubic  nu'ters 
of  gas  per  day.  The  supply  of  gas  at  this  level  of  production  from 
known  fields  was  expected  to  last  20  years  at  least.  The  large  in¬ 
vestments  for  exploration  and  development  reipiired  of  India  s 
two  public  sector  oil  companies  exceeded  their  financing  to  con¬ 
duct  the  exploration  desired.  The  administrative  and  technical 
talent  of  these  oil  companies  was  spread  thin  on  so  mans  major 
projects.  The  lack  of  funds  and  talent  largely  explained  the  gov  ¬ 
ernment’s  attempts  to  attract  foreign  oil  company  investment  in 
the  oil  industry. 

The  electric  power  industry  was  both  a  supplier  and  a  con¬ 
sumer  of  primary  energy,  depending  on  the  kind  of  energy  used 
to  turn  the  generators.  Hydroelectric  and  nuclear  power  plants 
added  to  the  country’s  supply  of  primary  energy. 

India’s  first  hydroelectric  station  was  constructed  in  Darjeel¬ 
ing  in  1897.  Since  then,  several  additional  units  have  been  built, 
some  in  large  projects  that  included  benefits  from  flood  control 
and  irrigation.  By  the  early  1980s  the  installed  capacity  for  hydro¬ 
electric  generation  amounted  to  about  12,0(X)  megawatts,  and 
about  4,700  megawatts  of  additional  capacity  was  scheduled  for 
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completion  liy  1985.  The  country  had  a  large  economically 
e.vploitable  hydroelectric  potential  of  about  75,000  megawatts  (at 
a  ^-percent  load  factor);  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  potential, 
however,  was  located  in  the  Himalayan  region  and  the  Northeast 
in  areas  with  difficult  access  and  distant  from  consuming  centers. 
In  the  1980s  more  attention  and  investments  went  to  hydroelec¬ 
tric  generation  because  of  its  low,  long-term  cost  and  lack  of  pollu¬ 
tion.  Nonetheless,  hydro  facilities  had  to  be  coordinated  with 
other  sources  of  electricity  because  seasonal  and  annual  variations 
in  rainfall  affected  the  head  of  water  to  turn  the  generators  and  the 
amount  of  electricity  that  could  be  generated. 

Nuclear  power  plants  added  to  the  supply  of  primary  energy 
by  producing  electricity  from  nuclear  fuels.  India  had  sufficient 
reserves  of  perhaps  15,000  tons  of  U308  that  were  economically 
exploitable  at  early  1980s  prices  and  large  quantities  of  thorium  in 
beach  sands  to  meet  potential  fuel  needs  for  nuclear  power  in  the 
near  future.  In  1984  three  operational  nuclear  power  plants  had  a 
combined  capacity  of  about  1,100  megawatts.  In  1963  the  United 
States  supplied  the  first  plant,  consisting  of  two  210-megawatt 
boiling  water  reactors  near  Bombay.  The  remaining  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  those  under  construction,  were  pressurized  heavy  water 
reactors.  The  plant  in  Rajasthan  was  operational  in  1984,  although 
one  reactor  was  temporarily  shut  down  because  of  a  leak.  A  reac¬ 
tor  at  a  plant  near  Madras  was  operational,  and  a  second  was 
scheduled  for  completion  in  1985.  An  additional  plant  of  470 
megawatts  was  scheduled  for  completion  in  1987-89  in  Uttar 
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Pradesh.  Since  the  early  1980s  there  has  been  discussion  of  con¬ 
siderable  expansion  of  the  nncleai  power  program  to  meet  energy 
needs  by  tlie  year  20(X)  beyond  the  5, ()()()  megawatts  planned  for 
installed  capacity.  It  was  not  clear  wht'ther  the  go\  tanment  was 
cominitted  to  doubling  that  capacity. 

Shortly  after  independence  India  established  its  own  Atomic 
Energy  C'ommission  (AE(-),  installed  a  research  reactor,  and 
began  training  a  substantial  number  of  nuclear  scientists, - 
engineers,  and  technicians.  The  design  of  the  pressurized  heavy 
water  reactors  was  foreign,  but  India  claimed  that  90  percent  of 
the  design  and  manufacture  of  such  reactors  recently  installed 
had  been  Indianized.  Five  heavy  w'ater  plants  had  been  com¬ 
pleted,  making  the  couirfry  .self-sufficient  in  1985  if  there  were 
sufficient  electricity  to  operate  the  plants  at  capacity.  Officials 
claimed  tliat  India  had  the  ability  to  reprocess  spent  fuel,  enrich 
uranium,  and  produce  fuel  rods  as  well  as  to  have  developed  a 
new  fuel  based  on  plutonium  carbide  for  a  prototype  breeder 
reactor  designed  and  built  by  Indians.  The  country  had  substan¬ 
tial  reseiA  es  of  thorium,  w  hich  was  u.sed  for  the  first  time  in  the 
world  to  fuel  a  small  test  reactor  in  preparation  to  use  such  fuel  in 
third  generation  reactors.  In  1974  India  exploded  a  “peaceful”  nu¬ 
clear  des  ice,  using  plutonium  derived  from  a  Canadian  supplied 
reactor.  That  explosion  resulted  in  the  disruption  of  the  supply  of 
fuel,  parts,  and  technology  from  foreign  sources  to  an  unknown 
degree,  reinforcing  the  country  s  efforts  toward  self-reliance  in 
the  1980s.  Nuclear  power  was  under  the  AEC,  the  head  of  which 
reported  directly  to  the  prime  minister. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  electric  power  industry  had  long 
been  an  administrative  headache.  At  independence  the  limited 
generating  facilities  were  mainly  owned  by  private  companies 
and  municipalities  operating  under  state  licenses.  An  act  in  1948 
established  the  Central  Electricity  Authority  (CEA)  and  the  State 
Electricity  Boards  (SEBs).  CEA  was  largely  advisory — to  develop 
national  power  policy — and  had  few  other  functions.  The  SEBs 
were  given  authority  to  build,  own,  and  operate  power  systems 
and  to  sell  power  to  the  public,  but  each  was  controlled  by  its  state 
government.  The  SEBs  established  electric  charges,  although 
CEA  exerted  more  pressure  in  the  1980s  for  standardized  rates 
high  enough  to  cover  costs.  The  SEBs  gradually  absorbed  most  of 
the  private  and  municipal  power  systems,  although  a  few  con¬ 
tinued  to  operate  in  1985. 

As  power  generation  grew,  it  became  obvious  that  larger 
units  and  interconnections  between  systems  were  necessary.  In 
the  mid-1960s  five  Regional  Electricity  Boards  (REBs)  were 
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c  rt'ated  h\'  an  agreement  of  the  eentral  and  state  gov  ernments  to 
help  integrate  power  systems  in  their  regions.  In  1969  the  Rural 
Electrification  Corporation  (REC)  was  set  np  hy  the  central  govei  n- 
ment  to  finance  rural  electrification  and  to  promote  rural  elc-ctric 
cooperatives.  In  1975  the  central  government  set  up  the  National 
Hydroelectric  Povv'er  Corporation  (Nil PC)  and  the  National  Ther¬ 
mal  Power  Corporation  (NTPCd  to  huild,  own,  and  operate'  large 
power  stations  because  the  SERs  had  failed  to  meet  suppK  reciuire- 
ments.  The  NTPC  located  its  plants  close  to  coal  mines  to  reduce 
transportation  costs.  In  1976  the  powers  of  (JE.\  were  enlarged.  R\ 
1985  the  SEBs  still  owned  and  operated  the  hnlk  of  the  country’s 
generating  facilities,  hut  central  authorities  were  able  to  force  better 
performance  hy  the  SEBs  and  to  develop  facilities  to  meet  national 
needs,  including  the  beginning  ol  a  national  grid. 

In  FY  1982  installed  generating  capacity  was  38.8  million 
kilowatts.  The  amount  of  electricity  generated  was  130.1  billion 
kilowatt-hours,  excluding  that  from  captive  generators  at  indus¬ 
trial  plants  and  private  utilities.  Thermal  plants  supplied  61  per¬ 
cent  of  the  electricity,  and  hydrogeneration  37  percent.  For  many 
years  the  generation  of  electricity  fell  below  demand,  amounting 
to  at  least  10  percent  each  year  in  the  early  1980s.  The  coal,  steel, 
fertilizer,  cement,  and  aluminum  industries  were  the  worst  afiected. 
An  increasing  number  of  plants  were  choosing  to  install  their  own 
small,  inefficient  power  plants  to  en.sure  supply  rather  than  depend 
on  public  power.  Many  factors  contributed  to  the  shortfall  of  electric 
power,  including  slow  completion  of  new  installations,  low  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  installed  capacity  because  of  insufficient  maintenance  and 
coal,  and  weak  managment.  By  1985  much  remained  to  be  done  to 
increase  the  power  supply  to  meet  demand. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  country’s  energy  balance,  a  return  to 
renewable  sources  was  begun.  In  1982  the  Department  of  Non- 
conventional  Energy  Sources  was  established  in  the  Ministry  of 
Energy  and  Petroleum.  The  largest  program  concerned  genera¬ 
tion  of  gas  from  decomposition  of  organic  wastes.  Instead  of  dry¬ 
ing  cattle  dung  for  fuel,  which  was  still  sold  in  large  cities  and  rural 
villages  in  1984,  the  intent  was  to  use  the  dung  in  biogas  plants 
that  would  produce  both  gas,  for  heat  and  lighting,  and  fertilizer. 
About  200,000  family-sized  biogas  plants  were  in  operation  in 
1984,  and  officials  hoped  to  provide  100,000  during  the  year.  Such 
a  program,  however,  was  limited  to  families  with  sufficient  cattle 
to  supply  the  small  plants.  Another  program  was  to  use  solar 
energy  through  photovoltaic  panels  to  operate  irrigation  pumps 
and  crop  dryers.  Considerable  research  had  been  done  and  ex¬ 
perimental  units  tried,  but  actual  installation  was  minor.  Wind 
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powfr  and  small  Indrogenerators  on  irrigation  canals  were  other 
possibilities  under  study . 


Mining  and  Quarrying 

India  appeared  less  endowed  with  mineial  resources  than 
other  large  eountries,  such  as  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
L'nion.  Nonetheless,  some  key  minerals  had  been  lound  in 
acle(]uate  quantities  to  base  industricvson  their  extraction  and  pro¬ 
cessing.  In  FY  1982  mining  and  (|narrying  contributed  3  percent 
to  GDP  after  rapid  growth  in  the  I96().s  and  197()s.  In  the  years  fol¬ 
lowing  independence,  surveying,  exploration,  and  mining  had  in¬ 
creased  to  feed  the  growing  metallurgical,  construction,  and 
other  industries.  By  the  mid-1980.s  assessment  of  the  country  s 
mineral  resources  was  still  far  Irom  complete.  The  Geological 
Survey  of  India  conducted  most  geological  activities,  and  the 
.Mineral  Exploration  Corporation,  a  public  enterprise  formed  in 
1972,  undertook  detailed  exploration. 

Apart  from  coal,  oil,  ancl  gas,  iron  ore  was  the  most  important 
mineral  product.  In  fact,  the  country  was  a  major  world  producer 
and  possessed  reserves  estimated  as  high  as  28  billion  tons.  Pro¬ 
duction  in  FY  1982  amounted  to  about  41  million  tons,  part  of 
which  was  exported  (see  table  15,  Appendix),  Government  est: 
mates  of  reserves  of  mangane.se  ore,  used  in  the  iron  and  steel, 
chemical,  and  glass  industries,  totaled  nearly  117  million  tons; 
production  in  FY  1982  was  nearly  1.5  million  tons.  Chromite  re¬ 
serves  were  about  111  million  tons,  and  production  was  339,000 
tons  in  FY'  1982.  Bauxite  reserves,  the  main  mineral  source  for 
aluminum,  amounted  to  about  2.5  billion  tons,  and  production 
amounted  to  over  1.8  million  tons  in  FY  1982.  Reserves  of  copper 
ore  were  455  million  tons,  and  production  was  2  million  tons  in  FY 
1982;  copper  was  also  imported  in  large  quantities  to  meet  domes¬ 
tic  requirements.  India  had  limited  quantities  of  silver,  lead, 
zinc,  and  gold  ores  and  imported  these  metals  at  times.  The  coun¬ 
try  had  reserves  of  many  nonmetallic  minerals  sufficient  for  phos¬ 
phate  fertilizer,  refractory  materials,  ceramics,  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  industry. 

Ownership  and  the  power  to  grant  mineral  concessions 
rested  with  the  state  governments.  The  central  government, 
however,  exerted  considerable  influence  over  such  leases,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  cases  of  important  and  strategic  minerals.  In  fact,  most 
of  the  mining  of  important  and  strategic  minerals  was  carried  on 
by  central  government  companies  in  which  states  sometimes  held 
part  ownership.  Some  private  companies  continued  to  operate  in 
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extractive  industries,  but  by  1985  their  output  was  minor  for  most 
minerals. 


Manufacturing 

It  required  little  imagination  for  India’s  leaders  at  indepen¬ 
dence  to  foresee  that  the  country  would  eventually  become  an  im¬ 
portant  member  of  the  world  community.  It  also  required  little 
imagination  to  see  that  the  country  would  need  armed  forces  to 
defend  the  security  interests  of  the  new  nation.  In  1948  one  of  the 
earliest  decisions  affecting  industrial  policy  was  that  defense  in¬ 
dustries  would  be  developed  by  the  public  sector.  Building  de¬ 
fense  industries  for  a  modern  force  almost  by  necessity  required 
the  concomitant  development  of  heavy  industries  (metallurgical 
and  machine  tools)  to  build  and  feed  the  defense  industries.  En¬ 
larging  and  revamping  armament  factories  from  the  colonial  era 
and  building  new  ones,  India  during  the  next  30  years  developed 
a  large  diversified  defense  industrial  complex  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  many  of  the  sophisticated  weapons  required  by  its  military 
forces  (see  Defense  Industry,  ch.  10).  India  produced  combat  air- 
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craft,  warships,  various  military  vehicles,  electronic  equipment, 
and  guns.  Production  often  started  under  foreign  licensing,  hut  as 
much  as  possible,  design  and  production  became  Indianized. 
India  was  one  of  only  a  few  developing  countries  to  produce  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  high-technology  military  equipment  to  supply  its  own 
needs. 

Another  early  and  important  industrial  policy  decision  was 
that  the  government  would  build  and  operate  the  key  industries, 
which  largely  meant  those  producing  capital  and  intermediate 
goods.  This  decision  partly  reflected  the  socialist  stance  of  the 
major  leaders,  i.e.,  public  ownership  of  basic  industry  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  ensure  development  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion.  The  decision  also  reflected  the  belief  that  private  indus¬ 
trialists  would  find  establishment  of  many  of  the  basic  industries 
on  the  scale  the  country  needed  either  unattractive  or  beyond 
their  financial  capabilities.  Moreover,  there  was  concern  that  pri¬ 
vate  industrialists  could  dominate  markets  in  key  commodities  to 
enlarge  their  profits.  Officials  were  also  concerned  about  domina¬ 
tion  by  large  foreign  corporations.  Technology  was  needed  and 
sought  from  abroad,  but  often  under  licensing  or  collaboration  ar¬ 
rangements;  some  foreign  equity  investment  was  approved,  but  it 
remained  relatively  small.  Foreign  ownership  in  Indian  com¬ 
panies  was  limited  to  a  maximum  of  40  percent  in  most  cases. 

The  Industrial  Policy  Resolutions  (of  1948  and  1956),  which 
delineated  the  lines  between  the  public  and  private  sectors, 
stressed  the  need  for  a  large  degree  of  self-sufficiency  in  manufac¬ 
turing,  the  basic  strategy  that  guided  industrialization  into  the 
early  1980s.  Manufacturing  expanded  rapidly  from  1950  to  the 
mid-1960s  at  about  7  to  8  percent  a  year.  Private  manufacturing, 
which  was  largely  confined  to  consumer  goods,  quickly  grew  to 
supply  the  domestic  market  with  substitutes  for  imports,  which 
were  increasingly  restricted  by  tariffs  and  quantitative  controls. 
The  large  public  investment  programs  created  a  demand  for  cap¬ 
ital  goods,  basic  metals,  and  construction  material.  Industry  ex¬ 
panded  to  supply  industrial  machinery,  transport  equipment, 
and  such  intermediate  products  as  iron  and  steel,  cement,  and 
fertilizers.  The  strategy  was  quite  successful  in  promoting  rapid 
industrialization  into  the  mid-1960s,  by  which  time  India  had  a 
broad-based  manufacturing  sector. 

After  1965  industrialization  slowed  because  of  many  factors. 
Between  1965  and  1975  industrial  growth  was  more  than  one- 
third  below  the  previous  rate  and  little  faster  than  the  economy  as 
a  whole;  industrial  employment  in  the  organized  sector  increased 
about  1.8  percent  a  year,  far  less  than  the  growth  of  the  labor 
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force.  Demand  for  capital  and  intermediate  goods,  which  was 
largely  dependent  on  the  level  of  public  investment,  tended  to 
fall.  Slow  growth  of  per  capita  incomes  constrained  demand  for 
consumer  goods.  Import  substitution  recpiired  larger  invt'st- 
ments  and  more  complex  technology.  The  private  sector  was  also 
restrained  by  a  comprehensive  and  cumbersome  regulatory 
framework  that  consisted  of  licensing  of  investment,  including  ex¬ 
pansion;  controls  on  imports  and  exports;  allocation  of  scarce, 
domestically  produced,  raw  materials;  price  controls;  and  reser- 
xation  of  production  of  certain  commodities  to  the  public  sector  or 
small-scale  firms.  It  was  very  difficult,  for  example,  for  a  private 
manufacturer  to  obtain  approval  to  expand  in  order  to  produce  a 
commodity  that  was  in  short  supply  ifhe  already  was  an  important 
supplier. 

Considerable  distrust  of  private  industrialists  has  long  existed. 
Before  independence  there  was  a  strong  tendency  for  ownership  or 
control  of  much  of  the  large-scale  private  industrial  economy  to  be 
concentrated  in  relatively  few  hands.  A  chief  means  by  which  this 
was  accomplished  was  the  institution  of  managing  agencies,  which 
became  powerful  under  the  British  because  the  agencies  had  access 
to  London  money  markets  for  the  capital  needed  to  develop  Indian 
industries,  notably  textiles,  cement,  sugar,  and  paper  products. 
Through  diversified  investments  and  interlocking  directorates,  the 
individuals  who  controlled  the  managing  agencies  came  to  control 
much  of  the  new  factory  industry.  The  narrow  control  of  broad  areas 
of  industry  facilitated  price-fixing  and  cartel  arrangements,  which 
were  particularly  evident  in  the  jute  industry. 

After  independence  the  new  government  set  out  to  regulate 
the  managing  agency  system.  It  passed  legislation  to  restrain 
further  concentration,  used  the  development  of  the  stock  market 
to  induce  the  sale  of  stock  in  tightly  held  companies  to  the  public, 
and  applied  higher  corporate  tax  rates  to  such  companies.  It  also 
attempted  to  offset  the  monopoly  effects  of  the  managing  agencies 
by  fixingprices  ofa  number  ofbasic  commodities,  including  cement, 
steel,  and  coal,  and  assumed  considerable  control  of  the  distribution 
of  these  products.  Finally,  the  government  abolished  some  of  the 
managing  agencies  in  1969  and  the  remainder  in  1971. 

In  1951  the  government  required  licensing  of  all  new  and 
existing  industries  above  a  minimum  size  to  prevent  large,  estab¬ 
lished  industries  from  monopolizing  the  markets  for  consumer 
goods  that  were  rapidly  opening  up  to  domestic  producers.  Later 
in  the  1950s  when  foreign  exchange  became  a  problem,  licensing 
also  served  to  control  imports  of  foreign  equipment  to  protect  the 
balance  of  payments.  In  1970  the  Monopolies  and  Restrictive 
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Practices  Act  supplied  the  government  with  additional  authority 
to  diminish  concentrations  of  private  economic  power  and  to  re¬ 
strict  business  practices  contrary  to  the  public  interest.  This  act 
was  strengthened  in  1984,  even  though  the  government  was  re¬ 
laxing  many  of  the  controls  on  the  private  sector.  By  the  mid- 
1980s  it  appeared  that  elements  within  the  government  still  dis¬ 
trusted  large-scale  private  industry,  while  other  groups  sought 
greater  private  sector  participation  in  industrialization. 

The  government  favored  small-scale  and  cottage  industries 
because  of  the  large  mimber  of  jobs  provided.  By  the  late  197()s 
employment  in  small-scale  units  was  estimated  at  nearly  17  mil¬ 
lion,  about  80  percent  of  industrial  employment.  The  central  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  states  provided  a  wide  variety  of  support  for 
small-scale  and  cottage  industries,  including  exemptions  from 
licensing  rerpiirements,  reservation  of  production  of  certain  com¬ 
modities  for  small  units,  concessionary  credit,  technical  assist¬ 
ance,  other  financial  aid,  industrial  buildings,  and  raw  material 
supplies.  The  list  of  products  reserved  for  small  units,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  has  continued  to  be  enlarged  since  the  early  1950s. 

Industrialization  occurred  in  a  protected  environment, 
which  led  to  distortions  that  after  the  mid-1960s  contributed  to 
the  sagging  of  the  industrial  growth  rate.  Tariffs  and  quantitative 
controls  largely  kept  foreign  competition  out  of  the  domestic  mar¬ 
kets,  and  most  Indian  manufacturers  looked  on  exports  only  as  a 
residual  possibility.  Industry  paid  insufficient  attention  to  the 
quality  of  products  produced,  technological  development  else¬ 
where,  and  economies  of  scale,  although  government  decisions 
also  strongly  affected  this  attitude.  Management  was  weak  in 
many  plants,  private  and  public.  Shortfalls  in  reaching  plan  goals 
in  public  enterprises,  moreover,  denied  the  rest  of  the  industrial 
sector  key  inputs,  such  as  coal  and  electricity.  By  the  late  1960s 
much  of  the  industrial  sector  was  inefficient  and  uncompetitive 
with  foreign  suppliers. 

By  the  time  of  the  first  oil  crisis,  in  the  mid-1970s,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  reconsidering  its  strategy  and  policies  toward  indus¬ 
trialization  because  they  were  not  achieving  their  objectives.  This 
has  been  a  characteristic  of  the  government  since  it  became  inde¬ 
pendent.  Evaluations  of  plan  developments  have  been  made  in 
midstream,  and  study  groups  have  been  appointed  for  particular 
problems  as  they  emerged.  Officials  benefited  from  this,  although 
the  evaluations  and  studies  did  not  often  produce  sharp  changes. 
The  reconsiderations  of  strategy  and  policies  in  the  mid-1970s 
slowly  produced  liberalization  measures  that  accelerated  in  the 
early  1980s. 
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One  change  was  increased  attention  in  the  197()s  and  earl\ 
198()s  to  exports  of  inamifactured  goods,  a  change  that  was  forced 
hy  pi  essnre  from  the  balance  of  payments.  The  promotional  sys¬ 
tem  for  exports  of  niannfactnres  was  strengthened,  such  as  partial 
compensation  for  payment  of  indirect  taxes,  duty-free  imports  of 
inputs,  and  concessional  interest  on  export  credits.  The  export 
licensing  system  aiul  the  range  of  export  commodities  recpnred  to 
he  channeled  through  designated  agencies  was  greatly  reduced. 
Exports  of  manufactured  goods  rose  nearly  19  percent  a  year  be¬ 
tween  1970  and  1978,  even  though  this  was  only  5  percent  of  total 
manufacturing  output.  India  exported  a  variety  of  machinery  and 
equipment,  including  complete  plants,  particularly  to  Third 
World  countries,  and  it  even  exported  machine  tools  to  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe.  Indian  companies  were  par¬ 
ticularly  successful  in  obtaining  contracts  for  exports  of  engineer¬ 
ing  services,  equipment,  and  construction  services  in  Middle 
Eastern  countries.  By  1984  export  earnings  from  overseas  con¬ 
struction  projects  had  increased  threefold  in  just  two  years.  India 
also  entered  tripartite  arrangements  with  large  multinational 
corporations  to  build  various  plants  and  projects  in  developing 
countries. 

By  1984  liberalizations  of  control  measures  had  a  beneficial  ef¬ 
fect  on  industry.  The  licensing  system  had  become  (piicker  and  less 
restrictive;  limited  expansion  and  modernization,  for  example,  were 
permitted  in  a  number  of  industries  without  licensing.  Import  con¬ 
trols  were  loosened,  enabling  industries  to  import  more  easily  raw 
materials  and  the  latest  equipment  to  help  production.  Imports 
were  allowed  of  items  that  were  also  manufactured  domestically, 
subjecting  some  industries  to  foreign  competition.  Price  and  distri¬ 
bution  controls  for  some  products  were  eased  and  improved,  which 
was  reflected  in  the  profitability  of  the  producers.  The  cement  in¬ 
dustry  was  one  illustration,  where  partial  price  decontrol  and 
liberalized  imports  encouraged  greater  output  because  of  increased 
profitability,  but  efficiency  also  increased  as  a  result  of  foreign  com¬ 
petition.  Policy  changes  es.senlially  eliminated  shortages  of  cement, 
improved  utilization  of  existing  capacity,  and  encouraged  private  in¬ 
vestment  in  substantial  new  capacity,  in  areas  located  to  provide  bet¬ 
ter  regional  distribution.  Cement  capacity  increased  from  22.6  mil¬ 
lion  tons  in  FY  1978  to  39.6  million  tons  in  FY  1983.  In  another 
example,  the  government,  about  three  decades  after  independence, 
authorized  private  industry  to  manufacture  communications  equip¬ 
ment  because  that  from  the  public  sector  was  not  sufficiently  mod¬ 
ern  or  reliable.  In  1985  other  policy  changes  were  under  discussion, 
including  shifting  primarily  to  fi.scal  and  indirect  controls. 
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Rajiv  (Jaiulhi,  the  new  prime  minister  following  his  mother  s 
assassination  and  his  ovei-whelming  election  victory  in  December 
1984,  annonnced  major  economic  changes  in  early  January  1985. 
He  stated  that  his  government  wovild  soon  intia)duce  measures  to 
loosen  further  foreign  trade  controls  in  order  to  stimulate  exports 
and  lessen  protection  of  domestic  industry  from  foreign  competi¬ 
tion.  Major  reforms  in  the  organization  and  management  of  public 
sector  enterprises  would  be  attempted  to  make  them  more  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  industrial  controls  on  the  private  sector  would  be 
further  relaxed.  Corruption  and  inefficiency  in  the  bureaucracy 
would  also  be  targeted.  Observers  remarked  on  the  rapidity  and 
the  breadth  of  the  changes  that  Gandhi  proposed;  if  carried 
through  effectively,  economists  expected  significant  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  management  and  growth  of  the  economy. 

Another  major  policy  change  in  the  1980s  was  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  greater  interest  in  attracting  foreign  firms.  In  the  oil  indus¬ 
try  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  financial  and  technical  help  that 
foreign  firms  could  provide.  Presumably  the  same  reasons 
applied  in  other  industries.  Foreign  ownership  of  up  to  100  per¬ 
cent  could  be  approved  in  ventures  involving  essential  technol¬ 
ogy  or  completely  export-oriented  businesses.  Most  foreign  own¬ 
ership  was  40  percent  or  less,  however.  In  the  early  1980s, 
Japanese  automobile  companies  made  direct  investments  in  In¬ 
dian  joint  ventures,  but  most  foreign  firms  shied  away  from  ecpiity 
iinestments.  There  was  a  surge  in  the  early  198'^\i  of  collaboration 
agreements  with  Indian  companies.  Most  of  these  arrangements 
were  for  the  provision  of  technology  rather  than  financing.  This 
has  been  a  major  form  of  importing  technology  over  the  years.  By 
1984  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  West  Germany  were  the 
leading  sources  of  collaboration  agreements. 

India’s  efforts  to  attract  foreign  technology  received  a  jolt  in 
late  1984.  Lethal  gas  escaped  from  a  storage  tank  at  a  Union  Car¬ 
bide  plant  making  insecticides  in  Bhopal.  More  than  2,500  people 
were  killed  and  more  than  100,000  treated  in  the  worst  industrial 
accident  in  the  noncominunist  world.  Union  Carbide  held  51  per¬ 
cent  ownership  in  its  Indian  subsidiary;  the  remaining  shares 
were  held  by  Indians.  The  Bhopal  plant  was  Indian  managed  and 
one  of  13  plants  owned  by  Union  Carbide’s  Indian  subsidiary  pro¬ 
ducing  various  chemicals.  Many  damage  claims  were  expected  to 
be  filed  in  Indian  and  United  States  courts.  The  effect  of  the  acci¬ 
dent  on  popular  Indian  opinion,  the  central  and  state  govern¬ 
ment’s  attitude  toward  foreign  companies,  and  the  views  of 
foreign  firms  on  the  risks  of  attempting  business  in  India  re¬ 
mained  to  be  seen. 
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Policy  changes  were  long  overdue  because  industrial  output 
had  not  grown  commensurate  with  investments  in  it,  particularly 
public  sector  plants.  In  the  early  1980s  public  manufacturing 
companies,  which  were  concentrated  in  basic  heavy  industries, 
accounted  for  one-third  of  manufacturing  investment  but  less 
than  15  percent  of  the  value  added  compared  with  medium  and 
large  private  manufacturing,  which  had  about  40  percent  of  the 
investment  and  50  percent  of  the  value  added.  Small-scale  and 
cottage  industries  had  about  27  percent  of  the  investment  and  35 
percent  of  the  value  added.  Capacity  utilization  in  manufacturing 
had  a  declining  trend  between  1970  and  1982  and  served  as  an  in¬ 
dicator  of  general  problems  in  the  sector.  There  were  wide  differ¬ 
ences  in  various  industries.  One  public  sector  aluminum  com¬ 
pany,  for  example,  operated  between  30  and  40  percent  of  capa¬ 
city  in  the  early  1980s  largely  because  of  a  shortage  of  electricity. 

Insufficient  power,  coal,  and  rail  transport  caused  underutiliza¬ 
tion  of  capacity  in  many  more  industries.  Shortages  of  other  in¬ 
puts  also  contributed  to  underutilization.  Production  bottlenecks 
resulting  from  inadequate  maintenance  and  underinvestment  in 
modernization  and  particular  problem  areas  contributed  to  un¬ 
derutilization  of  existing  plants,  including  such  important  indus-  j 

tries  as  fertilizers,  steel,  engineering,  textiles,  and  jute.  t 

Economists  largely  agreed  that  industry  had  to  become  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  that  the  existing  facilities  could  be  more  productive,  al¬ 
though  some  investment  would  be  required  for  modernization 
and  for  removing  bottlenecks. 

In  spite  of  the  problems,  by  1985  India  had  a  broad-based 
and  fairly  sophisticated  industrial  sector.  It  produced  most  of  the 
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country’s  needs  for  manufactured  products  (see  tal)le  16,  Appen¬ 
dix).  Imports  were  mainly  raw  materials  and  some  intermediate 
goods — chiefly  those  for  which  the  country  had  insufficient  natu¬ 
ral  resources,  such  as  copper  and  some  petroleum  products.  Im¬ 
ported  machinery  was  usually  highly  sophisticated  e(|uipment. 
Industrial  output  of  engineering  goods  was  of  such  (juality  and  re- 
liahility  that  the  country  exported  laige  electric  generators,  boil¬ 
ers,  transport  equipment,  agricviltural  machinery,  prime  mov  ers, 
and  machinery  for  textile,  mining,  chemical,  and  other  plants. 
The  country  was  high  in  world  ranking  in  such  commodities  as  ce¬ 
ment,  steel,  diesel  engines,  and  machine  tools. 

About  two-thirds  of  manufacturing  output  originated  in  the 
organized  sector,  that  is,  firms  with  It)  or  more  employees  using 
power  or  20  or  more  not  using  power  that  were  required  to  regis¬ 
ter  under  the  1948  Factories  Act.  The  other  one-third  originated 
in  the  small-scale  and  cottage  industries,  which  accounted  for 
about  80  percent  of  industrial  employment.  In  FY  1979  (the  latest 
data  available  in  early  1985)  there  were  over  95,000  registered 
factories  employing  about  7.7  million  employees.  Nearly  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  factories  were  small,  employing  fewer  than  50  workers 
and  accounting  for  about  9  percent  of  the  value  added  and  16  per¬ 
cent  of  the  employment  in  organized  industry.  Large-scale  plants 
employing  1,000  or  more  workers  numbered  about  1,200  but  pro¬ 
vided  nearly  45  percent  of  employment  and  52  percent  of  value 
added. 

In  FY  1979  the  private  sector  owned  92  percent  of  the  more 
than  95,000  factories  in  organized  manufacturing,  employed  69  per¬ 
cent  of  the  workers,  accounted  for  26  percent  of  the  fixed  capital,  and 
contributed  67  percent  of  the  value  added.  In  comparison,  the  pub¬ 
lic  sector  owned  6, 158  factories  (7  percent),  employed  26  percent  of 
the  workers,  accounted  for  69  percent  of  fixed  investment,  and  con¬ 
tributed  28  percent  of  value  added.  A  joint  sector,  where  public  and 
private  funds  were  invested  in  joint  ownership  of  a  factory,  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  remainder.  Efficiency  in  the  use  of  capital,  measured 
by  the  ratio  of  fixed  capital  to  value  added,  was  substantially  higher 
in  privately  owned  plants,  which  was  attributable  in  part  to  the  cap¬ 
ital-intensive  nature  of  public  undertakings  and  in  part  to  better 
management. 


Banking  and  Monetary  Policy 

The  basic  elements  of  the  financial  system  were  established 
during  British  rule.  The  national  currency,  the  rupee,  had  long 
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hoeii  used  domestically  before  indepeudenee  and  eveu  circulated 
abroad,  such  as  in  the  Persian  Chdf  area.  Foreign  banks,  mainly 
British  and  including  .some  from  other  parts  ofthe  empire,  such  as 
Hong  Kong,  pros  ided  banking  and  other  services.  The  Reserve 
Bank  of  India  was  formed  in  1935  as  a  private  bank,  but  it  also  car¬ 
ried  out  some  central  bank  functions.  This  efficient  banking  sys¬ 
tem,  however,  was  geared  to  foreign  trade  and  short-term  loans. 
Banking  was  concentrated  in  the  major  port  cities. 

The  Reserve  Bank  was  nationalized,  effective  January  1, 
1949,  and  given  broader  powers.  It  was  the  bank  of  issue  for  all 
rupee  notes  higher  than  the  one-rupee  denomination,  the  agent 
of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  in  controlling  foreign  exchange,  and 
the  banker  to  tht‘  central  and  state  governments,  commercial 
banks,  state  cooperative  banks,  and  some  other  financial  institu¬ 
tions.  The  Reserve  Bank  formnlated  and  administered  monetary 
policy  to  promote  both  stable  prices  and  higher  production.  Ov  er 
the  years  it  was  given  increasing  responsibilities  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  banking  and  credit  and  their  coordination  with  the  five- 
year  plans.  The  Reserve  Bank  had  a  number  of  tools  to  affect  com¬ 
mercial  bank  credit. 

After  independence  the  government  sought  to  adapt  the 
banking  system  to  the  needs  ofthe  developing  country.  A  number 
of  specialized  institutions  were  formed  to  provide  credit  to  indus¬ 
try,  agriculture,  and  small  bu.sine.s.ses.  Banking  was  pushed  into 
rural  areas,  and  agricultural  and  industrial  credit  cooperatives  were 
promoted.  Deposit  insurance  and  a  system  of  postal  savings  banks 
and  offices  were  created  to  foster  use  by  small  savers.  Svihsidized 
credit  was  provided  to  particular  groups  or  activities  considered  in 
need  and  justifying  such  help.  A  credit  guarantee  corporation  was 
established  to  cover  loans  by  commercial  banks  to  small  traders, 
transport  operators,  self-employed  persons,  and  other  borrowers 
not  otherwise  effectively  covered  by  major  institutions.  Over  the 
years  the  system  was  effectively  revamped  to  extend  to  all  kinds  of 
savers  and  to  provide  credit  to  many  different  customers. 

In  1969  the  government  nationalized  the  14  major  private 
commercial  banks.  Six  more  were  nationalized  in  1980.  The 
reasons  given  for  nationalization  were  to  force  the  commercial 
banks  increasingly  to  meet  the  credit  requirements  ofthe  weaker 
sections  of  the  community,  to  participate  more  effectively  in  the 
financial  needs  of  the  development  process,  and  to  cease  to  be 
subject  to  monopolization  by  the  vested  interests  of  large  indus¬ 
try,  trade,  and  agriculture. 

In  1982  the  commercial  hanking  system  consisted  of  201 
scheduled  banks  (capital  and  re.serves  of  not  less  than  R.s500,000) 
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and  four  noiischecluled  l)ank.s.  Public  sector  scheduled  coiiuuer- 
cial  hanks  niunhered  149  and  accounted  tor  al)out  90  percent  of 
commercial  hanking.  Of  these,  121  were  regional  rural  hanks, 
fu  st  established  in  1975,  to  increase  the  How  of  credit  toward 
specified  weaker  sections  in  rural  areas;  they  also  undertook  some 
other  commercial  hanking  activity.  The  remaining  28  hanks  in  the 
public  sector  were  regular  commercial  hanks,  20  t^f  which  were 
those  nationalized  in  1969  and  1980.  The  State  Bank  of  India  was 
the  largest  commercial  hank.  Formerly  the  Imperial  Bank, 
founded  in  1921,  it  acted  as  the  central  hank  until  1935.  In  1956 
the  State  Bank  of  India  was  set  up  as  a  government  agency  to  take 
over  the  assets  of  the  Imperial  Bank,  including  se\en  sub¬ 
sidiaries.  The  seven  subsidiaries  were  now  called  the  associate 
hanks  of  the  State  Bank,  which  owned  at  least  majority  shares  in  each 
associate.  This  group  of  eight  hanks  in  the  public  sector  accounted 
for  about  30  percent  of  the  aggregate  hanking  business  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  State  Bank  had  6, 100  branches  and  deposits  of  over  RsllO 
hillion  in  the  early  1980s.  The  State  Bank  and  its  seven  associate 
hanks  comprised  the  rest  of  the  public  commercial  hanks. 

The  remaining  commercial  hanks  included  a  number  of 
branches  of  foreign  hanks.  Grindlay’s  Bank  (British)  was  the  old¬ 
est  in  India  and  also  the  largest.  Since  the  late  1970s  foreign  hanks 
have  sought  to  establish  branches  in  India,  seeing  a  more  recep¬ 
tive  attitude.  Those  that  sought  approval  for  branches  included 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Kuwait,  and  the  Bank  of 
Bahrain.  Government  approval  appeared  to  depend  on  the 
foreign  bank’s  ability  to  prove  what  they  could  do  to  benefit  India. 
Eighteen  foreign  banks  had  branches  in  India,  and  another  13 
only  had  representative  offices  by  1984. 

The  government’s  policies  have  had  a  strong  effect  on  the 
banking  system.  After  nationalization  of  the  major  banks,  the 
number  of  branches  increased  from  about  8,300  in  1969  to  40,800 
in  1983  Particularly  important  was  the  growth  of  branches  in 
rural  areas,  from  1,900  in  1969  to  21,600  in  1983.  Rural  areas  had 
53  percent  of  the  branch  network.  This  caused  a  tremendous  ex¬ 
pansion  of  banking  services  in  previously  unbanked  rural  and 
urban  areas.  The  ratio  of  assets  of  financial  institutions  to  GDP  in¬ 
creased  from  38  percent  in  1950,  to  73  percent  in  1975,  and  to  103 
percent  in  1980.  There  has  been  an  impressive  growth  of  financial 
activities  and  financial  deepening  of  the  economy. 

More  significant  than  the  growth  of  deposits  and  credit  by 
commercial  banks  after  1969  was  the  .shift  in  directions  of  loans. 
Before  1969  large  and  medium  industry  and  wholesale  trade  ac¬ 
counted  for  over  three-quarters  of  bank  credit.  By  1981  this  share 
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was  43  percent.  Increasingly,  government  policy  has  forced  pnh- 
lic  sector  hanks,  and  other  commercial  hanks  to  a  lesser  degree,  to 
channel  more  credit  to  small  farmers,  small-scale  indnstr\’,  road 
and  water  transport,  retail  trade,  and  other  small  hnsinesses  that 
traditionally  had  little  share  in  hank  credit.  Loans  to  such  priority 
sectors  as  small  borrowers  often  had  very  low  interest  rates. 
These  weaker  sections  of  the  community  had  suhstantialK'  better 
access  to  hank  credit  than  even  a  decade  earlier,  hut  the  credit 
needs  of  many  were  still  supplied  by  money-lenders  at  high  in¬ 
terest  rates. 

In  addition  to  commercial  hanks,  there  were  a  number  of 
specialized  hanks,  usually  supplying  medium-  to  long-term  loans 
and  equity  financing.  The  National  Bank  for  Agriculture  and 
Rural  Development  was  set  up  in  1982  as  the  hanker,  overseer, 
and  coordinator  of  policies  for  other  hanks  supplying  credit  to  ag¬ 
riculture  and  small  businesses  in  rural  areas.  A  number  of  public 
sector  institutions  supplied  financing  to  industry  in  both  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  private  sector.  The  most  important  was  the  Industrial 
Development  Bank  of  India  (IDBI),  founded  in  1964.  It  coordi¬ 
nated  activities  of  other  financial  institutions  concerned  with  in¬ 
dustry  and  supplemented  their  resources  to  finance  industrial 
growth;  it  also  had  the  power  to  enforce  a  system  of  priorities  for 
future  industrialization.  The  IDBI  was  originally  a  subsidiary  of 
the  central  bank,  but  in  1976  it  became  an  autonomous  corpora¬ 
tion  owned  by  the  central  government.  It  obtained  funds  from 
various  sources,  including  issuing  bonds  in  foreign  currencies  in 
money  markets  abroad.  In  1982  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  India 
was  established  to  provide  export  credits,  particularly  for  large 
projects  and  expensive  equipment,  and  to  help  finance  commer¬ 
cial  banks  in  foreign  trade  activity.  Some  12  stock  exchanges  oper¬ 
ated  in  the  country,  although  the  issuing  of  shares  had  only  been 
a  minor  form  of  financing  industrial  investment. 

Credit  demand  exhibited  seasonal  fluctuations  because  of 
the  importance  of  agriculture  in  the  economy.  Annual  variations 
in  rainfall  also  caused  year-to-year  shifts  in  the  country’s  credit 
needs.  The  monsoon  rains  were  often  called  India’s  real  finance 
minister.  At  times  of  piKir  rainfall  and  low  harvests,  credit  de¬ 
mand  usually  dropped  as  the  general  level  of  economic  activity 
fell.  In  bad  agricultural  years  prices  often  rose  because  of  short¬ 
ages.  After  the  late  1970s  the  government  dampened  the  rise  of 
prices  in  drought  years  by  maintaining  larger  stocks  of  food  and 
inqiorting  more  freely.  Between  1981  and  1983  total  domestic 
credit  expanded  nearly  20  percent  a  year,  far  faster  than  the 
growth  of  the  economy.  It  held  an  inflationary  potential  that  the 
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government  tried  to  stop  in  FY  1983  by  sharply  eontraeting 
eredit. 

Finance  officials,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  government,  were 
attuned  to  price  movements.  Much  of  India  s  development  since 
independence  was  accompanied  hy  relative  price  stability.  In  the 
1970s  price  inflation  became  more  of  a  problem,  but  India  kept 
the  inflation  rate  substantially  below-  international  levels  betw  een 
1973  and  1978.  Domestic  inflation,  based  on  the  whole.sale  price 
index,  rose  an  average  of  4.8  percent  a  year  betw'een  FY  1974  and 
FY  1978.  In  FY  1979,  however,  the  wholesale  price  index  rose 
nearly  20  percent  because  of  poor  rainfall;  the  domestie  inflation 
rate  averaged  over  9  percent  a  year  between  FY  1979  and  FY 
1982.  In  FY  1983  it  again  rose  more  than  9  percent,  reflecting 
primarily  the  drought  the  previous  year.  In  1984  the  country- 
faced  the  threat  of  more  inflation  unless  bank  credit  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  slowed,  the  supply  of  goods  increased,  or  the  population’s 
inflationary  expectations  changed. 


Foreign  Trade 

Imports  and  exports  played  a  small  but  critical  role  in  the 
economy.  In  FY  1982,  even  though  total  imports  amounted  to 
US$14.9  billion  and  exports  to  US$9.2  billion,  imports  amounted 
to  only  10  percent  of  GDP  and  exports  to  6  percent.  Imports  were 
mainly  raw-  materials  and  intermediate  goods,  along  with  some 
sophisticated  machinery  that  was  critical  for  the  economy’s 
growth  and  modernization.  The  economy  could  function  with  a 
lower  level  of  imports,  but  only  at  the  expense  of  slower  growth 
and  greater  poverty.  Exports  were  largely  a  peripheral  activity 
except  for  a  few  commodities,  such  as  tea  and  jute. 

The  relationship  of  the  government  to  foreign  trade  has  been 
pervasive  since  independence,  partly  inspired  by  the  goal  of  self- 
reliance.  This  relationship  took  two  general  forms.  The  first  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  practically  all-inclusive  system  of  foreign  exchange  and 
direct  controls  over  imports  and  exports.  The  second  consisted  of 
active  public  sector  participation  in  productive  enterprises  and 
the  establishment  of  a  growing  group  of  government-controlled 
trading  entities,  such  as  the  original,  many-faceted  State  Trading 
Corporation  of  India  (formed  in  1956)  and  subsequent  satellite 
corporations  devoted  explicitly  to  such  commodities  as  tea,  jute, 
cotton  textiles,  ores  and  minerals,  cashews,  handicrafts,  and  rail¬ 
road  equipment. 

Before  the  1970s  government  policy  primarily  emphasized 
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industrialization  to  produce  substitutes  for  imported  products. 
By  the  early  1970s  it  became  apparent  that  the  policies  guiding 
development  and  foreign  trade  were  restraining  economic 
growth.  It  was  recognized  that  the  economy  needed  increased 
Hows  of  imports  to  stimulate  production  and  modernize  agricul¬ 
ture  and  industry  and  that  exports  had  to  be  increased  to  pay  for 
imports  of  materials  and  technology.  Betw  een  1950  and  1970  ex¬ 
ports  grew  at  an  average  rate  of  2.3  percent  a  year  in  real  terms, 
far  slower  than  the  country’s  economic  growth  or  the  world 
growth  of  exports.  Incentives  were  quickly  instituted  that  prom¬ 
oted  the  growth  of  exports  during  the  1970s,  the  volume  of  which 
increased  an  average  of  7.3  percent  a  year  during  the  decade.  Vol¬ 
ume  growth  of  exports  slowed  greatly,  however,  to  only  1.3  per¬ 
cent  a  year  between  1980  and  1983,  partly  because  of  the 
worldwide  recession  and  domestic  shortages  and  bottlenecks. 

Liberalizing  controls  on  imports  progressed  more  slowly  but 
became  effective  in  the  early  1980s.  Import  procedures  were 
simplified,  and  the  licensing  system  was  made  less  restrictive  and 
included  automatic  allowances  for  growth  of  imports  when  a  reci¬ 
pient  needed  them.  Access  to  imports,  other  than  petroleum,  fer¬ 
tilizers,  edible  oils,  and  grains,  by  license  holders  was  estimated 
to  have  increased  about  50  percent  between  FY  1981  and  FY 
1983.  For  about  one-fifth  of  imports,  licensing  no  longer  imposed 
an  effective  restriction.  In  an  effort  to  increase  access  to  imports, 
the  government  lowered  the  protection  afforded  the  remaining 
80  percent  of  imports.  In  the  early  1980s  import  duties,  including 
increases  in  all  auxiliary  duties,  rose  considerably,  but  the  protec¬ 
tion  provided  to  domestic  industry  actually  declined. 

The  liberalization  of  imports  did  not  cause  them  to  increase 
rapidly.  Between  1968  and  1979,  the  volume  of  imports  rose  by  an 
average  3.6  percent  a  year,  but  with  substantial  year-to-year  vari¬ 
ation.  Imports  peaked  in  FY  1980  at  US$15.9  billion  and  fell  after¬ 
ward,  reaching  US$14.9  billion  in  FY  1982  (see  table  17,  Appendix). 
Preliminary  data  for  FY  1983  indicated  about  a  2  percent  rise  in  im¬ 
ports.  A  major  factor  in  the  decline  of  imports  in  the  early  1980s  was 
the  fall  in  petroleum  imports.  India’s  net  oil  bill  fell  from  US$6. 7  bill¬ 
ion  in  FY  1980  (over  40  percent  of  total  imports)  to  US$3.4  billion  in 
FY  1983  (24  percent  of  total  imports)  because  of  growing  domestic 
production  aird  some  conservation  measures.  India  exported  some 
of  its  high-grade,  low-sulfur  crude  oil  and  imported  lower  grade 
crude  and  products  in  a  mix  suitable  to  domestic  requirements  and 
the  existing  refining  capacity.  In  FY  1983  India’s  oil  exports,  part  of 
which  went  to  the  United  States,  amounted  to  about  US$1.5  billion. 
Refining  capacity  was  being  changed  so  India  probably  would  not  be 
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exporting  crude  oil  after  the  inid-198()s 

Some  other  import  commodity  groups  besides  oil  declined  in 
the  early  198()s.  Imports  of  fertilizers,  edible  oils,  and  uouferrous 
metals  fell  significantly.  The  decline  of  these  hulk  imports  was 
sufficient  to  allow  a  substantial  increase  of  “other”  imports,  a  cate- 
gorv  that  included  a  wide  assortment  of  goods,  much  of  which  in¬ 
cluded  raw  materials  and  intermediate  goods  for  production.  The 
expansion  of  “other”  imports  partially  reflected  the  liberalized 
importing  procedures. 

In  FY  1982  Middle  Eastern  oil-exporting  countries  supplied 
27  percent  of  India’s  imports.  Saudi  Arabia  was  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  oil  source,  accounting  for  10  percent  of  imports,  followed  by 
Iracj  with  0  percent  and  Iran  with  5  percent.  In  the  197()s  Iran  and 
Iraq  had  been  the  important  oil  suppliers,  fretjuently  changing 
places  as  the  leader,  until  war  broke  out  between  them  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1980,  forcing  India  to  turn  to  other  sources.  Western 
Europe  supplied  23  percent  of  imports,  Britain  and  West  Ger¬ 
many  being  the  most  important.  The  Soviet  Union  supplied  11 
percent  of  imports  and  other  East  European  communist  countries 
supplied  an  additional  2  percent.  The  United  States  supplied  10  per¬ 
cent  of  imports,  and  an  additional  2  percent  came  from  the  rest  of 
North  America  and  from  South  America.  Japan  supplied  7  percent  of 
imports,  and  the  rest  of  Asia  and  Oceania  supplied  13  percent. 

By  the  inid-1980s  India  had  a  diversified  base  for  future  ex¬ 
port  growth.  The  country  was  no  longer  limited  mostly  to  tropical 
products  as  it  had  been  at  independence.  The  growth  of  exports 
during  the  1970s  was  particularly  strong  in  such  nontraditional 
products  as  engineering  goods,  clothing,  gems  and  jewelry, 
chemicals,  and  handicriifts.  In  the  early  1980s  as  export  growth 
slowed,  the  diversified  base  permitted  some  commodity  groups 
to  grow  while  others  stagnated  or  declined  because  of  price 
changes  or  production  difficulties.  The  overall  result,  however, 
was  an  increase  of  exports  by  FY  1982,  and  a  substantial  increase 
appeared  likely  in  FY  1983. 

In  the  early  1980s  exports  of  agricultural  products  declined, 
partly  because  of  the  drought  in  1982  (see  table  18,  Appendix).  A 
recovery  of  agricultural  exports  was  expected  in  FY  1983.  After 
FY  1980  exports  of  crude  materials  and  manufactured  goods  also 
fell,  but  some  commodities,  particularly  raw  tobacco  and  gems, 
increased,  thereby  diminishing  the  amount  of  the  decline.  Gems 
were  mostly  imported  raw  diamonds  that  were  polished  and  reex¬ 
ported.  India  specialized  in  diamonds  at  the  lower  end  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  size  market,  which  suffered  much  less  than  larger  and  higher 
quality  stones  in  the  world  recession  markets  of  the  early  1980s.  The 
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main  cause  for  the  rise  in  exports  was  a  wide  range  of  products  that 
were  not  specified  in  the  statistics  availal)le  except  for  crude  oil  ex¬ 
ports,  which  amounted  to  US$1.1  hillion  in  FY  1982. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  India’s  largest  market  for  exports 
in  recent  years,  accounting  for  20  percent  of  total  exports  in  FY 
1982.  Other  East  European  countries  bought  an  additional  4  per¬ 
cent  of  exports.  These  countries  for  many  years  purchased  such 
traditional  Indian  exports  as  tea,  coffee,  cashews,  tobacco,  spices, 
and  feather,  but  in  the  1970s  they  bought  an  increasing  variety  of 
manufactured  goods,  including  machinery.  In  fact,  by  the  1980s 
these  countries  accounted  for  a  high  proportion  of  exports  of  such 
commodities  as  leather,  pepper,  cashews,  knitwear,  and  cosme¬ 
tics.  A  reversal  of  roles  occurred  to  a  degree.  India  had  first  im¬ 
ported  machinery,  particularly  large  complete  plants,  as  aid  from 
the  Soviet  Union;  by  the  1980s  the  Soviet  Union  was  exporting 
more  basic  products,  such  as  oil  and  industrial  raw  materials, 
while  India  was  increasingly  exporting  manufactured  products. 
India’s  trade  with  the  communist  countries  was  by  bilateral  clear¬ 
ing  accounts  that  did  not  require  foreign  exchange;  the  accounts 
were  meant  to  balance  through  the  exchange  of  goods.  In  the 
1980s,  India’s  exports  exceeded  imports  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  in  effect  was  an  Indian  loan  of  substantial  amounts.  In  1983 
the  Soviet  Union  canceled  orders  for  some  Indian  exports  to  re¬ 
duce  the  imbalance,  which  adversely  affected  many  Indian  man¬ 
ufacturers.  India  also  increased  imports  of  oil  and  fertilizers,  in 
which  India  was  trying  to  achieve  self-sufficiency.  By  1985  it  was 
not  clear  what  the  future  held  for  Indo-Soviet  trade. 

Indian  exports  to  other  areas  were  smaller.  Western  Europe 
bought  19  percent  of  exports  in  FY  1982;  Britain  accounted  for  6 
percent  of  exports.  West  Germany  4  percent,  and  other  West 
European  countries  for  smaller  proportions.  The  United  States 
purchased  12  percent  of  India’s  exports.  Middle  Eastern  oil  ex¬ 
porters  bought  1 1  percent,  Saudi  Arabia  accounting  for  3  percent 
and  Kuwait  2  percent.  Countries  in  East  Asia  and  Oceania  bought 
24  percent  of  India’s  exports.  Japan’s  purchases  were  10  percent. 
African  nations  bought  4  percent  of  exports. 

Balance  of  Payments 

India  has  frequently  encountered  balance  of  payments  dif¬ 
ficulties.  The  usual  recourse  has  been  to  contract  imports, 
thereby  reducing  production  and  economic  growth,  although  the 
amount  of  foreign  aid  available  was  an  important  factor  in  how 
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harsh  the  restrictions  became.  Following  the  first  round  of  oil 
price  increases  in  1974,  increased  foreign  aid  and  some  belt-tight¬ 
ening  overcame  the  country’s  balance  of  payments  problems.  In 
the  late  1970s  the  growth  of  exports  and  the  increased  remittances 
home  from  Indians  working  abroad  permitted  a  buildup  of  sub¬ 
stantial  foreign  currency  reserves.  Toward  the  end  of  the  1970s 
the  country’s  external  payments  situation  was  more  favorable 
than  it  had  been  for  many  years. 

The  second  large  oil  price  increase,  of  1979-80,  quickly  al¬ 
tered  India’s  terms  of  trade  and  balance  of  payments  situation. 
Between  FY  1978  and  FY  1980,  India’s  oil  bill  increased 
threefold,  or  by  about  US$4.6  billion.  The  deficit  on  the  balance 
of  trade  rose  from  US$1.5  billion  in  FY  1979  to  US$7.7  billion  by 
FY  1980.  Officials  negotiated  a  substantial  loan  from  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund  (IMF),  which  along  with  the  foreign  ex¬ 
change  reserves,  foreign  aid,  and  export  possibilities,  made  ad¬ 
justments  possible  over  a  period  of  time.  The  intent  was  to  keep 
the  economy  growing  at  5  percent  or  more  to  reduce  poverty, 
while  making  structural  adjustments  in  the  economy  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  change  in  the  external  environment.  By  1985  officials 
appeared  to  have  chosen  wisely  and  managed  well.  The  country  and 
its  population  were  spared  the  effects  that  a  sharp  contraction  of  im¬ 
ports  would  have  had  on  production  in  industry  and  agriculture,  and 
their  children  were  spared  the  burden  of  a  greatly  increased  foreign 
debt  had  the  main  effort  been  to  borrow  the  country  out  of  its  im¬ 
mediate  difficulties. 

The  deficit  on  the  balance  of  trade  came  down  slowly  from 
US$7.7  billion  in  FY  1980,  to  US$6.2  billion  in  FY  1982,  and  an 
estimated  US$5.9  billion  in  FY  1983,  even  as  imports  were 
liberalized  and  the  terms  of  trade  continued  to  move  against  India 
(see  table  19,  Appendix).  Exports  were  partially  restrained  by  the 
worldwide  recession.  Tourist  travel  to  India  declined,  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  tighter  visa  requirements.  Interest  payments  on  the 
country’s  external  debt  increased  from  about  U  S$480  million  in 
FY  1980  to  nearly  US$850  million  in  FY  1982  and  an  estimated 
US$1.1  billion  in  FY  1983.  Remittances  from  Indians  working 
abroad  increased  in  the  late  1970s  to  peak  at  nearly  US$2.8  billion 
in  FY  1980,  but  they  then  started  to  drop,  reaching  about  US$1.9 
billion  in  FY  1982.  The  net  effect  of  these  various  factors  caused 
the  country’s  current  account  balance  to  deteriorate,  from  a  nega¬ 
tive  US$3  billion  in  FY  1980  to  a  negative  US$3.9  billion  by  FY 
1982.  It  may  have  reached  more  than  a  negative  US$4  billion  in 
FY  1983. 

Officials  used  a  mixture  of  capital  inflows  to  finance  the  de- 
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teriorating  current  account  balance.  Foreign  aid  was  the  major 
source,  although  actual  drawings  of  aid  were  not  detailed  in  the 
summaries  of  the  balance  of  payments.  Grants  of  aid,  which  de¬ 
clined  slowly,  still  totaled  nearly  US$2.2  billion  between  FY  1980 
and  FY  1982.  Net  loans  amounted  to  about  US$4.1  billion  over 
the  same  period.  Many  of  the  loans  were  foreign  aid  with  conces¬ 
sional  terms,  but  India  also  turned  to  international  capital  mar¬ 
kets  and  suppliers’  credits  for  part  of  the  required  financing.  Most 
of  the  commercial  borrowing  was  at  favorable  rates  because  of  the 
country’s  high  credit  standing  and  was  related  to  specific  proje'cts 
in  such  fields  as  oil,  steel,  and  aluminum.  In  January  1984  the  gov¬ 
ernment  restricted  further  private  borrowings  in  international 
capital  markets  for  an  indefinite  period  because  government  fi¬ 
nancial  institutions  had  funds,  including  foreign  exchange,  to  sup¬ 
ply  private  industry. 

Net  loans  from  the  IMF  totaled  US$5  billion  from  FY  1980 
through  FY  1983.  In  January  1984  India  announced  that  it  would 
not  use  the  remaining  US$1.2  billion  under  the  1981  IMF  Ex¬ 
tended  Fund  Facility  because  the  balance  of  payments  had  shown 
sufficient  improvement.  In  an  unusual  move  to  increase  the  in¬ 
flow  of  capital,  officials  instituted  programs  to  attract  funds  from  In¬ 
dians  and  Indian  companies  abroad.  The  nonresident  time-deposit 
scheme  offered  attractive  rates  and  resulted  in  US$1 . 3  billion  of  such 
deposits  over  three  years.  Nonresidents — individuals  (usually 
wealthy  Indians)  and  firms — were  also  permitted  to  acquire  up  to 
5  percent  of  total  equity  in  Indian  companies.  This  program  en¬ 
countered  difficulties  from  resident  Indian  shareholders  because 
even  5  percent  foreign  ownership  could  destabilize  existing  man¬ 
agement;  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  significant  amounts  of 
capital  could  be  attracted  in  this  way.  Direct  foreign  investment 
in  India,  usually  limited  to  a  40  percent  ceiling,  was  permitted  but 
by  1985  still  attracted  only  a  minor  inflow. 

By  1985  Indian  officials  appeared  to  have  weathered  the  ex¬ 
ternal  adverse  developments  of  the  early  1980s  without  sacrific¬ 
ing  investments  and  economic  growth  of  the  domestic  economy. 
By  1984  foreign  exchange  reserves  had  climbed  back  to  a  level 
sufficient  to  finance  imports  for  about  four  months,  which  was 
considered  adequate.  Increased  domestic  oil  production  and 
foreign  aid  contributed  significantly  to  preventing  a  more  serious 
balance  of  payments  crisis.  But  the  country  faced  increasing  debt 
repayments  in  the  years  ahead.  For  the  rest  of  the  1980s,  skillful 
economic  management  and  a  sound  policy  environment  for  the  large 
investments  in  the  economy’s  productive  capacity  will  be  required 
to  provide  the  return  needed  to  service  the  foreign  debt,  sustain 
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adequate  imports,  and  reduce  the  extensive  poverty.  Failure  could 
threaten  the  country’s  social  fabric  and  democratic  institutions. 


*  *  * 


Those  interested  in  the  formation  of  the  Indian  economy  and 
its  development  through  the  mid-1960s  should  read  Gunnar  Myr- 
dal’s  epic  Asian  Drama:  An  Inquiry  into  the  Poverty  of  Nations. 
Prem  Shankar  Jha’s  India:  A  Political  Economy  of  Stagnation  re¬ 
views  developments  from  the  mid-1960s  through  most  of  the 
1970s  from  an  economic  and  political  point  of  view.  The  annual 
Economic  Survey,  prepared  by  the  minister  of  finance  for  submis¬ 
sion  with  the  government’s  budget,  reviews  economic  develop¬ 
ments  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  annual  Statistical  Out¬ 
line  of  India  provides  considerable  statistical  information,  includ¬ 
ing  the  most  recent  released  by  the  government.  The  Financial 
Times  survey,  “India,”  usually  published  annually,  carries  many 
articles  covering  up-to-date  issues  and  developments  concerning 
the  economy.  (For  further  information  and  complete  citations, 
see  Bibliography.) 
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In  the  EAIILY  198()s  agriculture  (iiicliKling  animal  hnshandry, 
forestry,  and  fishing)  continued  to  he  the  largest  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  sector  of  the  economy.  It  acconnterl  for  more  than  one-third 
of  the  national  income  and  provirled  employment  for  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  work  force.  The  agricultural  sector  produced  nearly 
one-third  of  the  country’s  exports  and  provided  a  large  part  of  the 
raw  materials  used  by  industry. 

Census  figures  disclose  that  as  of  March  1,  1981,  some  .526 
million  persons,  77  percent  of  the  nation’s  population,  lived  in 
rural  areas.  Between  1961  and  1981  there  was  an  increase  of  166 
million  rural  residents,  a  gain  about  equal  to  the  combined  popu¬ 
lations  of  France,  Italy,  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
Although  in  this  2()-year  span  the  rural  population  increased  by  46 
percent,  the  net  sown  area  expanded  by  only  10  percent.  As  grow¬ 
ing  numbers  struggled  to  eke  out  a  livelihood  from  the  soil,  farm¬ 
ing  units  grew  smaller,  and  the  ranks  of  landless  laborers  grew 
greater.  But  thanks  to  a  breakthrough  in  crop  yields,  popularly 
known  as  the  Green  Revolution,  agricultural  production  in  1981 
was  more  than  half  again  as  large  as  in  1961. 

India  has  long  desired  and,  because  of  its  size,  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  most  of  its  foodstuffs.  Because  of  a  considerable  measure  of 
success  with  many  of  its  farm  policies  and  programs,  in  the  mid- 
1980s  it  seemed  closer  to  self-sufficiency  than  at  any  time  since 
the  early  1940s.  As  in  earlier  plans,  India’s  Sixth  Five-Year  Plan 
(FY  1980-84)  continued  the  nation’s  focus  on  the  expansion  of 
food  grains  production.  Large  investments  in  fertilizer  plants  led 
to  substantial  gains  in  domestic  production  and  increased 
availabilities  of  chemical  fertilizers.  The  expansion  of  irrigation 
facilities  was  a  key  element  of  the  sixth  plan,  and  an  additional  2.4 
million  hectares,  much  of  it  planted  to  food  grains,  came  under  ir¬ 
rigation  in  each  of  the  first  three  years  of  the  1980s.  Although  in¬ 
creased  irrigation  has  helped  to  lessen  the  sharp  year-to-year  ups 
and  downs  of  farm  production  resulting  from  the  vagaries  of  the 
monsoon  rains,  it  has  not  eliminated  them. 

In  the  1983-84  crop  year,  the  production  of  all  crops  was  an 
estimated  55  percent  above  the  average  of  the  final  three  years  of 
the  1960s.  Benefiting  more  fully  than  any  other  crop  from  the 
Green  Revolution,  wheat  production  rose  by  a  whopping  235  per¬ 
cent;  all  cereals  rose  by  about  45  percent.  The  harvest  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  coffee,  rubber,  sugarcane,  and  tobacco  increased  by 
one-half  or  more.  Most  other  crops  registered  modest  gains.  An 
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exception  was  pulses;  production  changed  hardly  at  all.  A  rise  in 
oilseed  production  of  45  percent  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  pace 
with  rapidly  growing  demand,  necessitating  a  sharp  rise  in  the  im¬ 
ports  of  vegetable  oils. 

Although  nutrition  was  insufficient  by  internationally  ac¬ 
cepted  standards  as  measured  in  calories,  in  the  early  1980s  the 
Indian  people  as  a  whole  were  as  fully  fed  as  at  any  time  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  half-century.  The  estimated  average  daily  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  rose  from  1,889  calories  in  the  1975-77  period  to  2,056 
in  1979-81.  Food  grains  accounted  for  136  of  this  estimated  gain 
of  167  calories.  Consumption  of  sugar  increased,  but  consump¬ 
tion  of  pulses,  vital  to  the  largely  vegetarian  diet  of  the  Indian 
people,  decreased.  In  fact,  at  120  calories  per  capita  per  day, 
pulse  consumption  in  1979-81  was  down  by  15  percent  from 
1975-77  and  was  only  half  the  level  of  the  1960-62  period. 
Despite  recent  impressive  gains  in  the  production  of  several  im¬ 
portant  crops,  in  the  mid-1980s  India  still  faced  tremendous  chal¬ 
lenges  on  the  farm  front,  especially  in  light  of  the  continued  rapid 
growth  in  the  nation’s  already  huge  population. 


Land  Use 

The  geographical  expanse  of  India  encompasses  approxi¬ 
mately  329  million  hectares.  In  1980  some  148  million  hectares, 
45  percent  of  the  total,  were  sown  to  field  crops.  (Because  29  mil¬ 
lion  hectares  were  double-cropped,  the  gross  sown  area  came  to 
177  million  hectares.)  Another  5  percent,  about  17  million  hec¬ 
tares,  was  in  pasture  or  tree  crops.  Approximately  139  million 
hectares,  42  percent  of  the  nation’s  land  surface,  were  considered 
unavailable  (built-up  areas,  etc.)  or  completely  unsuited  for  ag¬ 
riculture  (steep  mountainsides,  etc.).  The  remaining 8  percent — 
12  million  hectares  classified  as  cultivable  but  fallow  and  13  mil¬ 
lion  hectares  classified  as  cultivable  wasteland — contains  all  the 
land  left  for  expanding  the  sown  area,  and  for  various  reasons 
much  of  it  is  unsuited  for  cropping.  Expansion  in  crop  production 
must,  therefore,  come  mainly  from  increasing  yields  on  lands  al¬ 
ready  in  some  kind  of  agricultural  use. 

Topography,  soils,  rainfall,  and  the  availability  of  water  for  ir¬ 
rigation  are  major  determinants  of  the  crop  and  livestock  enter¬ 
prises  characteristic  of  the  three  major  geographic  regions  of 
India  and  their  agro-ecological  subregions.  From  north  to  south 
the  regions  are  the  Himalayas,  the  Indo-Gangetic  Plain,  and  the 
Peninsula  (see  Geography,  ch.  2). 
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Himalayas 

The  Himalayan  region  of  some  520,000  square  kilometers, 
which  ranks  well  behind  the  other  two  regions  in  agricultural  im¬ 
portance,  is  divided  into  two  principal  agro-ecological  subre¬ 
gions,  separated  by  1,000  kilometers  of  Nepalese  territory.  The 
larger  of  the  subregions — the  Western  Himalayas — encompasses 
the  states  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  (Kashmir),  Himachal  Pradesh, 
and  the  districts  of  Kumaon  and  Garhwal  in  western  Uttar 
Pradesh  (see  fig.  1).  Although  rainfall  is  generally  adequate,  as  a 
result  of  the  rugged  topography  less  than  10  percent  of  the  land  is 
used  for  agriculture.  The  principal  soils  used  for  agriculture  are 
sandy  loams  on  the  hillsides  and  alluvial  clays  in  the  subregion’s 
premier  agricultural  locale,  the  Vale  of  Kashmir.  The  main  crops 
are  rice,  corn,  wheat,  barley,  millet,  and  potatoes.  Most  of  India’s 
temperate-zone  fruits  (apples,  apricots,  cherries,  and  peaches) 
and  walnuts  are  grown  here.  Sericulture  and  sheepherding  are  of 
some  significance. 

The  Eastern  Himalayan  subregion,  encompassing  Arunachal 
Pradesh,  Nagaland,  Manipur,  Mizoram,  Meghalaya,  and  the 
northern  tip  of  West  Bengal,  is  characterized  by  heavy  rainfall — 
200  to  400  centimeters  annually — most  of  it  occurring  in  the  May- 
to-September  period.  The  soils  are  moderately  rich  in  organic 
matter  and  are  acidic.  Much  of  the  farming  is  done  on  terraced 
hillsides,  hut  there  is  a  significant  amount  of  shifting  cultivation,  ac¬ 
companied  by  deforestation  and  soil  erosion.  Rice,  corn,  millet, 
potatoes,  and  oilseeds  are  the  main  crops.  But  the  region  is  most 
widely  known  for  its  tea  gardens  in  the  Darjeeling  area  of  West  Ben¬ 
gal. 


Indo-Gangetic  Plain 

To  the  south  of  the  Himalayas,  stretching  the  breadth  of  the 
subcontinent,  lies  the  Indo-Gangetic  Plain  (see  fig.  5).  In  India 
the  plain  encompasses  about  840,000  square  kilometers,  includ¬ 
ing  all  or  a  major  portion  of  eight  states — Punjab,  Haryana,  Raja¬ 
sthan,  Gujarat,  Uttar  Pradesh,  Bihar,  West  Bengal,  and  Assam — 
and  the  union  territory  of  Delhi.  Again,  there  are  two  major  agro- 
ecological  subregions. 

The  vast  Sutlej-Ganges-Brahmaputra  alluvial  plain,  extend¬ 
ing  from  Punjab  to  Assam,  is  the  most  intensively  farmed  zone  of 
the  country  and  one  of  the  most  intensively  farmed  in  the  world. 
Rainfall,  most  of  which  comes  with  the  summer  monsoon,  is  gen- 
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erally  aclecjiiate  for  karif  (.summer-grown  crops).  But  in  some 
years  vast  areas  are  seared  by  drought.  Fortunately,  much  of  the 
land  has  access,  or  potential  access,  to  irrigation  water  from  wells 
and  rivers,  ensuring  crops  even  in  years  of  drought  and  making 
possible  a  rabi  (winter-grown)  as  well  as  a  karif  crop.  Wheat  is  the 
premier  crop  in  the  west,  rice  in  the  east.  Pulses,  sorghum, 
oilseeds,  and  sugarcane  are  among  other  important  crops.  .Mango 
orchards  are  common.  Other  fruits  of  the  subregion  include 
guavas,  jackfruit,  plums,  lemons,  oranges,  and  pomegranates. 

Although  no  longer  an  area  of  alluvial  deposits,  the  Thar 
Desert,  or  Great  Indian  Desert,  is  classed  as  a  subregion  of  the 
Indo-Gangetic  Plain  because  of  its  generally  low  relief.  It  encom¬ 
passes  all  or  the  greater  part  of  Rajasthan,  Haryana,  and  Gujarat. 
Rainfall  is  scanty  and  erratic.  About  two-fifths  of  the  total  area  is 
under  cultivation,  much  less  in  Rajasthan  but  considerably  more 
in  Haryana  and  Gujarat,  where  irrigation  facilities  are  wide¬ 
spread.  The  Rajasthan  Canal  project,  which  will  bring  water  from 
the  north,  will  substantially  increase  the  area  under  cultivation  in 
Rajasthan.  The  leading  crops  of  the  subregion  are  millet,  sor¬ 
ghum,  wheat,  and  peanuts.  Vast  expanses  of  sparse  vegetation 
provide  sustenance  for  sheep  and  goats.  In  recent  years  dairying 
has  become  important  in  locations  where  sufficient  feed  is  availa¬ 
ble. 


Peninsula  India 

South  of  the  Indo-Gangetic  Plain  lie  a  series  of  hills  extend¬ 
ing  across  India  from  Gujarat  in  the  west  to  West  Bengal  in  the 
east.  From  the  northern  rim  of  these  hills  to  India’s  southernmost 
tip.  Cape  Comorin,  lies  Peninsula  India.  Encompassing  1.9  mil¬ 
lion  square  kilometers,  three-fifths  of  the  nation’s  territory,  it  is  a 
region  of  geographical  complexity  and  agricultural  variety.  Three 
agro-ecological  regions  are  identifiable,  each  characterized  by 
much  diversity. 

The  Eastern  Coast  and  Uplands  subregion  encompasses 
Orissa,  Andhra  Pradesh,  and  the  eastern  half  of  Madhya  Pradesh. 
The  coastal  plains  and  deltaic  tracts  that  extend  inland  for  some 
100  to  200  kilometers  benefit  from  both  the  June-September 
southwest  monsoon  and  the  October-November  northeast  mon¬ 
soon  (see  Climate,  ch.  2).  Where  the  plains  end,  the  rugged,  well- 
watered  Eastern  Ghats  begin.  Still  farther  inland  lies  a  vast,  un¬ 
dulating  region  of  sparse  rainfall.  As  the  topography  and  climate 
change,  so  does  the  pattern  of  agriculture.  The  proportion  of  land 
under  cultivation  ranges  from  about  one-half  along  the  coastal 
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plain  and  in  western  Andhra  Pradesh  to  aiiont  one-fourth  in  east¬ 
ern  Madhya  Pradesh.  Except  in  areas  of  the  river-valley  projects, 
double-cropping  is  rare.  Rice  is  the  predominant  crop  in  high- 
rainfall  areas,  sorghum  in  low  rainfall  areas.  Other  crops  of  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  Eastern  Coast  and  Uplands  are  pigeon  peas,  mus¬ 
tard,  peanuts,  millet,  linseed,  castor,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 

The  Central  Plateau  and  Western  Highlands  subregion  en¬ 
compasses  Maharashtra,  western  and  central  Madhya  Pradesh, 
and  Goa.  An  unbroken  chain  of  mountains  blocks  the  agricultural 
heart  of  the  subregion,  the  Central  Plateau,  from  a  quite  narrow 
plain  along  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  elevation  of  this  plateau  ranges 
from  300  to  1,000  meters;  the  climate  is  semiarid,  characterized 
by  extremes  of  temperature  and  variable  rainfall.  Deep,  alluvial 
black  soils  that  retain  moisture  for  a  long  time  are  the  basis  for 
much  of  the  region’s  output  of  farm  products,  but  there  are  many 
farming  areas  that  are  covered  by  thin,  light-textured  soils  that 
suffer  quickly  from  drought.  Whether  a  crop  is  made  or  lost  is, 
therefore,  often  dependent  on  the  availability  of  supplementary 
water  from  ponds  and  streams.  About  60  percent  of  the  land  in 
Maharashtra  is  under  cultivation,  less  in  Madhya  Pradesh.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  cropland  of  the  Central  Plateau  is  planted  to 
food  crops  (millet,  sorghum,  rice,  wheat,  and  peanuts);  most  of 
the  remaining  cropland  is  planted  to  fodder  crops. 

The  final  subregion,  the  Karnataka  Plateau  and  Western 
Ghats,  is  the  southern  point  of  Peninsula  India,  bordered  by  both 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Arabian  Sea.  Here  is  the  India — the 
land  of  spices — that  Vasco  da  Gama  and  the  other  great  European 
navigators  came  searching  for  five  centuries  ago.  The  area  under 
cultivation  varies  from  about  10  percent  in  the  Western  Ghats  to 
25  percent  in  the  coastal  tracts  to  55  percent  on  the  Karnataka 
Plateau.  Sorghum,  finger  millet,  pulses,  cotton,  and  oilseeds  are 
the  main  crops  on  90  percent  of  the  cultivated  land  that  is  dry- 
farmed.  Rice,  sugarcane,  and  vegetables  predominate  on  the  10 
percent  that  is  irrigated.  Coconuts,  areca,  coffee,  pepper,  rub¬ 
ber,  cashew  nuts,  tapioca,  and  cardamom  are  widely  grown  on 
plantations  in  the  Nilgiri  Hills  and  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Western  Ghats. 


Land  Tenure 

Matters  concerning  the  ownership,  acquisition,  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  taxation  of  land  are,  by  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
matters  for  determination  by  the  several  states  (see  State  and 
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Loc'iil  (Government,  cli.  8).  Be'canseof  the  diversitNof  attitude  and 
approach  that  would  result  from  such  freedom  if  some  general 
guidelines  were  not  provided,  the  central  government  has  from 
time  to  time,  both  within  and  apart  from  the  successive  fi\’e‘-year 
plans,  laid  down  general  directives  dealing  with  the  uiain  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  the  ownership  and  utilization  of  land.  But  it  re¬ 
mains  for  the  state  governments  to  implement  the  guidelines  de¬ 
signed  under  the  auspices  of  the  union  government.  Sv\ch  im¬ 
plementation  has  varied  widely  among  the  several  states. 


Landholdings 

India  is  a  land  of  small  farms,  of  peasants  cultivating  their 
lands  using  mainly  family  labor  and,  despite  the  spread  of  tractors 
in  recent  years,  a  pair  of  bullocks.  In  1980  one-half  of  all  j)pera- 
tional  holdings  were  less  than  one  hectare  in  size.  Nineteen  per¬ 
cent  fell  in  the  one-  to  two-hectare  range,  16  percent  in  the  two-  to 
four-hectare  range,  and  11  percent  in  the  four-  to  lO-hectare 
range.  Only  4  percent  of  all  operational  holdings  encompassed  10 
or  more  hectares. 

Although  farms  are  typically  small  throughout  the  country, 
the  average  size  holding  by  state  ranges  from  about  one-half  a  hec¬ 
tare  in  Kerala  and  three-quarters  of  a  hectare  in  Tamil  Nadu  to 
three  hectares  in  Maharashtra  and  five  hectares  in  Rajasthan. 
Factors  influencing  this  range  include  soils,  topography,  and  rain¬ 
fall,  the  density  of  the  rural  population,  and  the  thoroughness  of 
land  redistribution  programs. 

The  operators  of  most  agricultural  holdings  possess  vested 
rights  in  the  land  they  till,  whether  it  be  as  full  owners,  protected 
tenants,  or  something  in  between.  Many  factors —  historical, 
political,  economic,  demographic — have  had  an  impact  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  land  tenure  status  that  prevailed  in  the  mid- 
1980s.  The  land  tenure  picture  is  complicated,  and  it  varies 
widely  from  state  to  state,  but  there  is  much  less  variation  now 
than  formerly. 


Structure  at  Independence 

Independent  India  inherited  a  structure  of  landholding  that 
was  characterized  by  heavy  concentration  of  cultivable  areas  in 
the  hands  of  a  relatively  large  absentee  landowner  class,  by  exces¬ 
sive  fragmentation  of  small  landholdings,  by  an  already  growing 
class  of  landless  agricultural  workers,  and  by  the  lack  of  any 
generalized  system  of  documentary  evidence  of  landownership  or 
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Bullocks  power  a  Persian  wheel  to  raise  water;  Madhya  Pradesh 
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tenancy.  Land  was  and  remains  important  as  a  status  symbol,  and 
from  one  generation  to  another  there  was  and  continues  to  be  a 
tendency  for  an  original  family  holding  to  be  progressively  sub¬ 
divided.  This  has  resulted  in  many  landholdings  below  the 
minimum  size  that  could  provide  a  livelihood  for  a  family.  Bor¬ 
rowing  against  land  was  almost  inevitable,  and  this  frequently  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  loss  of  the  land  to  the  local  moneylender  or  large 
landowner,  thereby  further  widening  the  gap  between  large  and 
small  landholders.  Moreover,  inasmuch  as  the  large  landowner 
and  moneylender  tended  to  belong  to  the  higher  castes  and  the 
petty  owners  and  tenants  to  lower  castes,  the  developing  tenure 
situation  had  by  the  1940s  come  to  have  a  strong  social  as  well  as 
economic  and  local  status  aspect  (see  V'illage  India,  ch.  5).  i 

The  land  tenure  structure  at  independence  reflected  the 
patchwork  situation  the  British  Raj  had  inherited  and  progres¬ 
sively  streamlined  for  administrative  purposes.  By  the  time  inde¬ 
pendence  was  achieved  in  1947,  both  the  outgoing  and  the  incom-  ■ 

ing  rulers  were  in  agreement  that  for  reasons  of  social  justice,  as  • 

well  as  economic  (and  thereby  eventually  political)  development,  | 

major  changes  had  to  be  made  in  the  prevailing  land  tenure  sys-  | 

terns.  When  the  new  government  took  power,  it  was  firmly  com-  j 

mitted  to  a  “land  to  the  tiller”  policy.  | 
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Preindependence  Land  Tenure 

In  modern  times,  ownership  of  land  in  India  has  not  been  of 
the  freehold  kind  familiar  in  common-law  countries.  Rather,  the 
state  has  historically  claimed  for  itself  the  right  to  a  direct  share  of 
the  produce  of  every  field.  Insistence  on  the  prerogative  of  the 
government  as  a  sort  of  superlandlord  formed  the  key  to  various 
British  land  settlements  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  During  the  British  period  a  complex  system  of  land  tenure 
and  tax  collection  developed.  Several  forms  can  be  distinguished 
according  to  their  effect  on  the  relations  between  farmers,  land- 
owners,  and  government. 

The  zamindari  system  of  annual  money  payments  fixed  in 
perpetuity  was  established  in  Bengal  by  the  East  India  Company 
in  1793  to  facilitate  revenue  collection  and  create  vested  interests 
loyal  to  the  company  (see  Company  Rule  and  the  British  Empire, 
ch.  1).  Former  Mughal  tax  collectors  were  installed  as  zamindars 
(intermediate  owners  or  landlords)  over  the  erstwhile  small  own¬ 
ers  or  cultivators.  As  the  British  consolidated  their  control  of 
India,  zamindars  were  vested  with  ownership  rights,  the  previous 
owners  becoming  their  tenants.  The  system  spread  throughout 
most  of  the  north.  Zamindars  were  required  to  pay  a  permanently 
fixed  sum,  but  no  limit  was  placed  on  the  total  amount  that  the 
zamindar  could  collect  from  his  tenants.  As  the  population  grew 
faster  than  additions  to  the  cultivable  cropland  or  yields,  rents 
rose.  Many  tenants  were  forced  from  the  land.  By  the  time  the 
British  departed,  zamindars  typically  were  collecting  from  their 
tenants  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  gross  produce. 

In  central  India  malguzars  were  responsible  for  collecting 
taxes  from  the  farmer  and  paid  to  the  government  60  percent  of 
the  total  tax  collected.  Like  the  zamindar,  the  malguzar  control¬ 
led  all  the  barren  land,  lakes,  and  forests  within  his  jurisdiction 
but,  unlike  the  zamindar,  he  did  not  necessarily  own  the  culti¬ 
vated  land.  He  did,  however,  exercise  the  right  to  levy  sales  taxes 
on  immovable  property  and  to  rent  the  use  of  forests,  lakes,  and 
barren  land.  A  person  without  any  landed  property  in  the  village 
could  be  a  malguzar  ,and  he  was  free  to  sell  his  malguzari  rights. 

In  the  princely  states  jagirs  (gratuities  of  large  estates)  were 
given  to  certain  individuals  by  the  ruler  for  some  service,  usually 
military.  The  British  Raj  also  granted jagirs  in  reward  for  services, 
particularly  for  loyalty  during  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  (or  Sepoy  Rebel¬ 
lion  of  1857).  The  jogtrdars  (ones  holding  ajagir)  rendered  certain 
ceremonial  services  to  the  government  and  paid  a  nominal  tax.  In 
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return,  they  were  entitled  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  ineoine  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  they  were  rulers  of  the  ja^irs . 
Their  position  vis-a-vis  their  peasants  and  their  rulers  was  very 
much  like  that  of  the  zamindar.  Another  group  of  intermediaries 
were  the  imams,  who  held  their  lands  either  at  concessionary  rents 
or  rent-free  hy  virtue  of  being  religious  orders  or  national  heroes. 

The  common  feature  of  the  intermediary  groups  was  that  the 
actual  cultivators  and  the  government  had  no  direct  relations,  and 
thus  the  intermediaries  were  free  to  exploit  the  farmers,  who  had 
no  means  of  redress  for  their  grievances.  The  term  zamindari 
came  to  be  synonymous  with  all  kinds  of  intermediaries,  who  at 
independence  collected  tax  on  some  40  percent  of  the  area  under 
cultivation.  The  remaining  60  percent  of  landholdings  were  held 
under  rijotwari  tenure  (that  is,  the  cultivator,  called  a  ryot,  paid 
his  taxes  directly  to  the  government).  Some  of  the  lands  so  held 
were  owner  worked,  and  some  were  held  hy  tenants-at-will  or 
sharecroppers,  who  paid  about  one-half  of  the  produce  or  its  value 
as  rent.  The  ryotwari  tax  ran  about  20  to  25  percent  of  gross  re¬ 
ceipts,  but  tenants  on  ryotwari  land  often  paid  up  to  one-half  of 
the  harvest  for  the  use  of  the  land. 


Land  Reforms 

Land  Reform  Legislation 

Immediately  after  independence  several  states  adopted 
legi.slation  for  the  abolition  of  the  zamindari  system;  there  were 
violent  protests,  and  zainindars  legally  contested  the  validity  of 
such  legislation.  To  carry  out  the  commitment  of  the  ruling  Indian 
National  Congress  (see  Glossary)  to  a  “land  to  the  tiller”  program, 
in  1951  the  central  government  developed  and  secured  legislative 
approval  of  comprehensive  land  reform  legislation  that  included 
guidelines  for  the  states,  to  be  adapted  by  them  to  their  local 
needs  and  conditions.  The  major  recommendations  were  the 
abolition  of  intermediaries,  the  protection  of  tenants  and  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  a  program  to  give  tenant  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  purchase  the  land  they  farmed,  the  reduction  of  rents,  the  fix¬ 
ing  of  legal  ceilings  on  the  size  of  holdings,  and  the  development 
of  c(K)perative  village  management  and  cooperative  farming. 

A  vast  body  ol  legislation  was  enacted  by  the  states  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  general  guidelines.  A  major  objective  of  the  legislation 
was  to  achieve  security  for  the  tenant  in  his  right  to  continue 
working  the  land  he  was,  and  in  many  cases  long  had  been,  cul¬ 
tivating.  Because  the  establishment  of  any  such  security  of  tenure 
would  reasonably  have  as  its  result  the  loss  by  the  landlord  of  such 
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portions  of  his  land  as  he  had  not  himself  been  cultivating,  the  re¬ 
lations  between  many  tenants  and  landlords  became  bitter  and 
violent. 

A  major  problem  was  to  find  a  workable  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  elimination  of  absentee  landlordism  and  the  reasonable 
right  of  such  absentee  landlords  who  wished  to  do  so  to  “resume  ” 
part  of  their  land — that  is,  to  take  over  the  active  management  or 
cultivation  of  some  specified  portion  of  their  holdings.  In  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  restrict  the  resumption  of  land  to  those  small  landowners 
who  genuinely  intended  to  undertake  the  labor  of  cultivation, 
legislation  was  enacted  that  required  physical  labor  in  the  fields 
by  any  landowner  who  wished  to  resume  land  from  his  tenants. 


Intermediary  Systems  Dismantled 

The  land  reforms  permitted  zamindars  to  keep  the  lands  re¬ 
corded  as  home  farms.  Because  jagirdars  often  did  not  have  home 
farms,  they  were  empowered  in  some  states  to  create  them  by 
evacuating  tenants.  Where  the  laws  did  not  make  provisions  for 
the  creation  of  such  home  farms,  the  jagirdars  sometimes  did  so 
by  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  with  consequent  violence. 

Despite  innumerable  problems,  by  the  early  1970s  the  inter¬ 
mediaries  as  such  had  lor  practical  purposes  been  eliminated; 
their  rights  had  been  acquired  by  the  states  in  exchange  for  com¬ 
pensation  in  cash  and  government  bonds.  More  than  20  million 
former  tenants  of  zamindars  had  acquired  occupancy  rights  to  the 
land  they  tilled.  Whereas  previously  the  intermediary  collected 
rent  from  his  tenants  and  passed  on  a  portion  of  it  as  land  revenue 
to  the  state  government,  the  state  now  collected  the  rent  directly 
from  the  tenants  who,  in  effect,  had  become  renters  from  the 
state.  Most  former  tenants  acquired  the  right  to  purchase  the  land 
they  tilled,  and  payments  to  the  state  were  spread  out  over  a 
period  of  10  to  20  years.  Relatively  few  tenants,  however,  per¬ 
ceived  sufficient  advantage  to  outright  ownership  over  protected 
tenancy  to  commit  themselves  to  the  expenditure.  Also,  adequate 
administrative  machinery  to  carry  out  this  objective  had  not  yet 
been  provided  by  many  of  the  states. 

Intermediaries  were  divested  not  only  of  their  cultivated 
land  but  also  of  ownership  of  forests,  lakes,  and  barren  lands  and 
of  various  other  economic  rights,  such  as  collecting  taxes  on  sales 
of  immovable  property  within  their  jurisdictions,  collecting 
money  for  grazing  privileges  on  uncultivated  lands,  and  using 
river  water.  These  rights  were  also  taken  over  by  the  state  govern¬ 
ments  for  compensation.  By  1980  over  6  million  hectares  of  waste. 
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fallow,  and  other  (-ategories  of  unused  land  had  been  vested  in  the 
state  governments  and,  m  turn,  distributed  to  landless  agricul¬ 
tural  workers. 

Protection  of  Tenants 

In  order  to  protect  tenants  from  exorbitant  rentals  (often  up 
to  one-half  the  produce),  the  states  have  passed  legislation  for  reg¬ 
ulating  rents.  The  maximum  rate  of  rent  has  been  fixed  at  levels 
not  exceeding  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  the  gross  produce  in  all 
states  except  in  Andhra  Pradesh,  Haryana,  and  Punjab.  The 
states  also  have  adopted  various  other  measures  for  the  protection  * 

of  tenants,  including  moratoriums  on  evictions,  minimum  ' 

periods  of  tenure,  and  fixity  of  tenure  subject  to  eviction  on  pre¬ 
scribed  grounds  only. 

Ceilings  on  Size  of  Holdings 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  landless  farmers  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  neglect  of  land  by  big  landlords,  the  principle  that  there 
should  be  a  ceiling  on  the  size  of  landholdings,  depending  on  the 
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crop  planted  and  the  quality  of  the  land,  was  embodied  in  the  First 
Five-Year  Plan  (FY  1951-55).  An  agricultural  census  was  conducted 
to  provide  guidance  in  setting  such  ceilings.  During  the  Second 
Five-Year  Plan  period  (FY  1956-60),  most  states  enacted  legislation 
fixing  ceilings,  but  there  was  little  uniformity  between  states;  ceil¬ 
ings  ranged  from  six  to  132  hectares.  Certain  specialized  branches  of 
agriculture,  such  as  horticulture,  cattle  breeding,  and  dairying, 
were  usually  exempted  from  ceilings. 

All  the  states  instituted  programs  to  force  landowners  to  sell 
their  over-the-ceiling  holdings  to  the  government  at  fixed  prices; 
the  states,  in  turn,  were  to  redistribute  the  land  to  the  landless. 
But  adamant  resistance,  high  costs,  sloppy  record  keeping,  and 
poor  administration  in  general  combined  to  weaken  and  delay  this 
aspect  of  land  reform. 

To  ensure  more  uniformity  in  incomes,  combat  evasions  of 
the  intent  of  the  laws,  and  secure  more  land  for  distribution  to  the 
landless,  the  central  government  in  the  1970s  pushed  for  greatly 
reduced  ceilings.  For  a  family  of  five,  the  union  guidelines  called 
for  not  more  than  7.3  hectares  of  good,  irrigated  land  suitable  for 
double-cropping,  not  more  than  10.9  hectares  of  land  suited  for 
one  crop  annually,  and  not  more  than  21.9  hectares  for  orchards. 
Exemptions  were  continued  for  cocoa,  coffee,  tea,  and  rubber 
plantations;  lands  held  by  official  banks  and  other  government 
units;  lands  held  by  industrial  companies  for  nonagricultural  pur¬ 
poses;  and  lands  held  by  agricultural  schools  and  research  organi¬ 
zations.  At  the  option  of  the  states,  lands  held  by  religious,  educa¬ 
tional,  and  charitable  trusts  could  also  be  exempted. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  1980s  most  states  had  modified  their 
ceiling  laws  to  conform  to  the  central  government’s  guidelines.  In 
Maharashtra,  for  example,  the  revised  ceiling  law  that  became  ef¬ 
fective  on  October  2, 1975,  set  upper  limits  in  hectares  as  follows: 
perennially  irrigated  land,  7.2;  seasonally  irrigated  land,  10.8; 
paddy  land  in  an  assured  rainfall  area,  14.6;  and  other  dry  land, 
21.9.  By  the  early  1980s  about  150,000  hectares  had  Ireen  de¬ 
clared  surplus  under  this  act,  about  100,000  of  which  had  been 
distributed  to  6,500  landless  persons.  In  Bihar  the  land  reform 
amendment  of  1973  set  a  range  of  ceilings  on  holdings  from  six  to 
18  hectares,  depending  on  land  quality,  for  a  family  of  five  and  of¬ 
fered  an  additional  allowance  of  one-tenth  of  the  ceiling  for  each 
additional  member,  subject  to  a  maximum  of  one  and  one-half 
times  the  holding.  Up  to  April  1978  the  Bihar  government  had  ac¬ 
quired  94,000  hectares  of  surplus  land  and  had  distributed  53,000 
hectares  to  138,000  landless  families. 
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Consolidation  of  Fragmented  Holdings 

Nearly  all  of  the  states  have  eiiaetecl  legislation  aimed  at  the 
eonsolidation  of  eaeh  tiller’s  landholdings  into  one  eontignons 
plot.  Implementation  has  been  patehy  and  sporadie,  however.  By 
the  early  1980s  the  work  had  been  eompleted  only  in  Punjab, 
Haryana,  and  western  Uttar  Pradesh.  Work  had  begun  in  Orissa 
and  Bihar.  In  most  of  the  other  states  nothing  had  been  done.  The 
Sixth  Five-Year  Plan  set  a  goal  for  the  completion  of  the  eonstdida- 
tion  of  holdings  within  10  years. 


Cooperative  Farming 

In  the  1950s  and  1960s  the  economic  planners  envisaged  the 
creation  of  cooperative  farming  societies  that  would  rapidly  trans¬ 
form  the  rural  economy  from  one  of  indi\'idual  peasant  farming  to 
one  of  cooperative  village  management.  Lands  were  to  be  pooled 
and  earnings  shared.  Voluntary  participation  was  stressed,  but 
relatively  lucrative  financial  help  was  extended  to  encourage  par¬ 
ticipation.  Over  2,000  pilot  cooperative  farming  societies  were 
created  by  government  and  another  2,000  on  villagers’  initiative, 
but  most  foundered  quickly.  Many  of  the  societies,  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  illiterate  peasants,  were  unable  to  keep  proper  records. 
Cooperative  leaders  were  often  ignorant,  dishonest,  or  both. 
Some  societies  were  created  or  worthless  wasteland  given  to  the 
landless  by  the  states.  Beginning  in  the  late  1960s  the  Green  Rev¬ 
olution  diverted  the  attention  of  national  leaders.  The  movement 
came  to  naught,  not  necessarily  because  it  was  a  bad  idea  but  be¬ 
cause  it  was  never  given  a  proper  chance  to  succeed. 


Land  Records  and  Revenue 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  most  states  on  ad¬ 
ministrative  matters  concerning  agricultural  land.  By  the  early 
1980s  most  of  the  cultivated  areas  had  been  surveyed  cadastrally 
and  a  record  of  rights  prepared.  In  most  states  revenue  assess¬ 
ments  against  farmland  had  been  revised  upward  in  keeping  with 
a  rise  in  farm  prices.  In  several  states  steps  were  taken  to  associate 
village  panchayats  (see  Glossary)  with  the  maintenance  of  land 
records,  collection  of  land  revenue,  and  the  management  of  lands 
belonging  to  government;  the  results  of  these  efforts  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  unsatisfactory,  however. 

To  protect  the  states  from  challenges  of  their  land  reform 
laws  in  the  courts,  the  Constitution  was  amended  in  1974  to  in¬ 
clude  in  its  Ninth  Schedule  the  state  laws  that  had  been  enacted 
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in  conformance  with  national  guidelines.  Land  reform  laws 
enacted  after  1974  were  also  included. 


The  Landless 

A  major  concern  in  rural  India  continues  to  he  the  huge 
number  of  landless  or  near-landless  families,  many  wholly  depen¬ 
dent  on  a  few  weeks  of  work  at  the  peak  of  the  planting  and  har¬ 
vesting  seasons.  According  to  an  official  sampling  survey  in  the 
1971-72  period,  the  landless  and  those  holding  less  than  four- 
tenths  of  a  hectare  accounted  for  45  percent  of  rural  households. 
The  number  of  landless  families  has  grown  steadily  since,  both  in 
absolute  terms  and  as  a  proportion  of  the  population.  A  1978  esti¬ 
mate  placed  the  number  depending  primarily  on  casual  farm 
work  for  a  livelihood  at  146  million  out  of  a  total  rural  work  force  of 
218  million.  Unless  or  until  some  means  are  found  to  employ  this 
vastly  underused  work  force  in  a  more  rational  way,  India  will  re¬ 
main  mired  in  poverty. 


Agriculitural  Development 

Although  the  private  sector  has  consistently  provided  some 
70  percent  of  the  investments  in  agriculture,  rap)idly  growing 
public  expenditures  have  played  a  large  part  in  stepping  up 
agricultural  development.  In  real  terms,  annual  expenditures  on 
agriculture  by  government  more  than  doubled  between  the  1960s 
and  the  mid-1980s.  Over  the  same  period,  however,  agriculture’s 
share  of  the  nation’s  total  development  expenditures  dropped 
from  22  percent  to  19  percent. 

Growth  on  the  farm  front  is  a  major  key  to  progress  toward 
such  national  goals  as  reducing  rural  poverty,  providing  an 
adequate  diet  for  all  citizens,  supplying  agricultural  raw  materials 
for  the  textile  and  other  industries,  and  expanding  exports.  In 
consequence,  the  central  government  has  become  p'^ogressively 
more  involved  in  guiding  the  nation’s  agriculture.  The  central 
government  provides  overall  leadership,  coordination,  and  a  sig¬ 
nificant  part  of  the  financing  of  agricultural  programs.  Its  con¬ 
tributions  to  five-year  plan  agricultural  projects  grew  from  around 
10  to  15  percent  of  the  total  in  the  mid-1960s  to  around  25  percent 
in  the  mid-1980s.  Nevertheless,  the  primary  responsibility  for 
the  design  and  implementation  of  agricultural  programs  remains 
with  the  states. 
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Research  and  Education 

Sustained  agricultural  growth  in  recent  years  has  stt'uuued 
largely  from  new  technologies  and  techni(iues  imparted  to  farm¬ 
ers  in  an  eHecti\  e  wa\ .  The  foundation  s^one  for  toda\  s  agric  ul- 
tural  research,  education,  and  extension  s\  stems  was  laid  in  IHSl , 
when  the  British  rulers  created  the  Imperial  Departmeiit  of  Ag¬ 
riculture.  A  second  stone  was  laid  in  1S89  with  the  addition  ol  a 
small  research  unit  and  a  third  in  BK).]  with  the  estahlishmeut  of 
the  Indian  Agricultural  Research  Institute  in  the  heart  of  the 
Indo-Gangetic  Plain  at  Pusa  in  Bihar.  Soon  thereafter  colleg«-s  of 
agriculture  were  established  at  Pune  (Poona),  Nagjuir.  aiuKioim- 
hatore.  Because  of  a  destructive  eartlupiake  at  Pusa,  the  research 
institute  was  moved  to  New  Dtdhi  in  193b. 

Following  independence  and  the  establishment  of  national 
planning,  agricultural  research,  education,  and  advisor\  serx  ices 
multiplied,  at  both  the  national  and  the  statt*  levels.  One  of  inde¬ 
pendent  India’s  significant  achievements  has  been  the  successful 
movement  toward  a  common  institutional  and  organizational 
framework  for  agricultural  research,  education,  and  extension. 
Operated  by  the  states  but  guided  and  partially  financed  by  the 
union  government,  the  nation’s  agricultural  research -education 
capability  had  by  1985  become  vast  and  impressive  and  included 
state  agricultural  universities  (see  Education,  ch.  2). 

The  Indian  Council  of  Agricultural  Research  (ICAR)  is  the 
national  body  that  coordinates  resean  h,  education,  and  instruc¬ 
tion  in  extension  to  agriculture,  animal  husbandry,  and  fisheries. 
It  functions  mainly  through  cooperative  projects  in  which  the 
union  and  state  governments  are  partners.  ICAR,  however,  di¬ 
rectly  administers  35  institutes,  including  the  Indian  Agricultural 
Research  Institute  in  New  Delhi,  that  carry  out  research  in  funda¬ 
mental  and  applied  subjects  that  extend  beyond  state  interests.  It 
also  operates  directly  several  national  services,  including  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  for  Plant  Genetic  Resources,  New  Delhi,  which 
collects,  introduces,  and  distributes  genetic  materials;  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Soil  and  Land  Use  Planning,  Nagpur,  which  sur¬ 
veys  and  maps  farmlands  throughout  India;  and  the  National  Ser¬ 
vice  Centre  for  Water  Technology,  which  works  with  state,  uni¬ 
versity,  and  privately  run  research  centers  to  develop  more  effi¬ 
cient  ways  to  use  irrigation  water.  There  are  ICAR  publications 
for  everyone,  from  senior  officials  to  barely  literate  peasants. 
State  research  institutions  concentrate  their  efforts  on  problems 
within  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  states. 

The  agricultural  universities — of  which  there  were  22  in  the 
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mid- 1980s  — are  the  ct)re  ()1  advanced  agricultural  educatiou  in 
India.  Largely  modeled  on  the  land-grant  college  system  in  the 
United  States,  all  universities  offer  both  undergraduate  and  post¬ 
graduate  studies  in  agriculture  and  related  sciences,  conduct  re¬ 
search,  and  carry  out  training  programs  for  farmers  and  for  exten¬ 
sion  workers  who,  in  turn,  train  farmers.  Additional  university- 
level  training  in  the  agricultural  sciences  is  provided  by  several  of 
the  ICAR  institutes.  The  Indian  Veterinary  Research  Institute  at 
Izatnagar,  Uttar  Pradesh,  for  example,  provides  training  and 
awards  both  master’s  and  doctor’s  degrees  in  veterinary 
medicine.  The  Central  Staff  College  of  Agriculture  at  Hyderabad, 
Andhra  Pradesh,  provides  training  programs  and  workshops  for 
senior  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  agricultural  universities  of  ICAR 
and  of  other  government  agencies  concerned  with  agriculture. 


Agricultural  Extension 

Although  under  British  rule  the  foundations  were  laid  for  sys¬ 
tems  of  agricultural  research  and  higher  education  in  agriculture, 
the  surface  was  hardly  scratched  toward  developing  a  system  for 
transmitting  modern  agricultural  technology  to  the  countryside. 
Following  independence  the  first  step  toward  building  an  agricul¬ 
tural  extension  system  was  to  expand  the  Grow  More  Food  Cam¬ 
paign,  which  had  been  created  during  World  War  II.  Administrators 
and  extension  workers  were  exhorted  to  convince  cultivators  of  the 
gains  in  yields  to  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  improved  seeds,  com¬ 
post,  farmyard  manure,  green  manuring,  and  better  cultivation 
practices.  The  rural  agents,  often  already  inundated  with  other  as¬ 
signments,  had  little  or  no  training  for  the  work.  Gains  in  yields  were 
minimal.  India’s  leaders  came  to  realize  that  to  convert  millions  of 
peasants  to  the  use  of  new  farm  technologies  was  a  colossal  task. 

To  accomplish  this  task  was  the  prime  reason  for  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  in  1952  of  the  Community  Development  Programme.  The 
country  was  divided  into  development  blocks,  each  consisting  of 
around  100  villages  and  a  population  of 60,000  to  70,000  persons.  By 
1962  the  entire  country  was  covered  by  over  5,000  such  blocks.  The 
key  person  in  the  program  was  the  village-level  worker,  responsible 
for  transmitting  to  about  10  villages  not  only  farming  technology  but 
also  such  village  uplift  programs  as  cooperation,  adult  literacy,  and 
health  and  sanitation.  Each  block  was  staffed  with  extension  work¬ 
ers,  though  the  villagers  themselves  were  expected  to  provide  the 
initiative  and  much  of  the  needed  financial  and  manpower  re¬ 
sources,  which  they  were  often  not  in  a  position,  or  inclined,  to  do. 
Although  by  the  early  1960s  progress  was  apparent,  it  was  equally 
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apparent  that  the  program  was  spread  too  thin  to  bring  al)ont  the 
hoped-for  increase  in  agricultural  production. 

The  Intensive  Agricultural  District  Programme  (lADP), 
launched  in  five  districts  in  1960  by  the  union  government  in 
cooperation  with  the  Ford  Foundation,  was  quite  a  dilRPerent  ap¬ 
proach  to  boosting  farm  yields.  The  basic  concept  underlying  the 
lADP  was  that  the  concentration  of  scarce  inputs — technical  staff, 
fertilizers,  improved  seeds,  credit,  etc. — in  the  potentially  most 
productive  districts  would  yield  more  farm  crops  than  would  a 
wider  but  thinner  spreading  of  the  same  resources.  Under  techni¬ 
cal  guidance  provided  by  American  cooperative  specialists,  the 
program  placed  more  than  usual  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
organizational  structures  and  administrative  arrangements.  For 
the  first  time,  modern  technology  was  systematically  introduced 
to  Indian  farmers.  Within  a  decade  the  program  covered  15  dis¬ 
tricts  containing  28,000  villages  and  1  million  inhabitants.  The 
lADP  was  thus  a  significant  influence  in  the  forthcoming  Green 
Revolution. 

The  Directorate  of  Extension  of  the  union  government’s 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Development  was  assigned  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  for  providing  training  and  informational  sup¬ 
port  to  all  categories  of  extension  workers  from  village  to  state 
capital  levels.  In  1980  preservice  training  of  gramsevaks  and 
gramsevikas  (male  and  female  village-level  workers,  respectively) 
was  conducted  at  108  centers  around  the  country.  The  number  of 
gramsevaks  employed  at  that  date  totaled  98,000  and  that  of 
gramsevikas,  12,000.  In  addition  to  preservice  training,  more 
than  60,000  of  these  workers  had  been  given  an  additional  one- 
year  course  of  instruction.  In-service  training  in  extension  educa¬ 
tion  had  been  provided  for  more  than  1,500  extension  service  of¬ 
ficers.  Technical  assistance  extended  by  the  World  Bank  (see 
Glossary)  for  more  than  a  decade  had  by  1984  contributed  signific¬ 
antly  to  the  development  of  more  effective  and  professional  ex¬ 
tension  services  in  India. 


Irrigation 

In  India  irrigation  water  boosts  farm  output  by  permitting 
agriculture  in  areas  that  are  naturally  too  arid  to  produce  crops,  by 
providing  water  to  supplement  the  monsoon  rains  for  summer- 
grown  crops,  and  by  making  possible  double-cropping  in  wide 
areas  that  usually  have  sufficient  rain  for  winter-grown  crops.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  the  southeastern  part  of  the  country,  which  receives  most 
of  its  rain  from  the  northeast  monsoon  in  October  and  November, 
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dryland  cultivators  must  place  their  hopes  for  a  harvest  on  the 
southwest  monsoon,  which  reaches  India  in  early  June  and  by 
mid-July  has  extended  itself  to  the  entire  country.  At  the  end  of 
September  it  recedes  rapidly.  There  are  great  variations  in  the  av¬ 
erage  amount  of  rainfall  received  by  the  various  regions — from 
much  too  much  for  most  crops  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas  to  never 
enough  in  Rajasthan.  Season-to-season  variations  in  rainfall  are 
also  great.  The  consequence  is  bumper  harvests  and  full  stomachs 
in  some  seasons,  crop-searing  droughts  and  the  horrors  of  hunger 
in  others.  Therefore,  the  importance  of  irrigation  to  India  can 
hardly  be  overemphasized. 

In  1983-84  about  two-fifths  of  the  country’s  net  cropped 
acreage  was  irrigated.  And,  although  only  about  one  irrigated 
hectare  in  four  was  double-cropped,  about  three-fifths  of  the 
nation’s  food  grains  came  from  irrigated  fields — lands  almost  four 
times  as  productive  as  those  entirely  dependent  on  rainfall.  Thus 
there  still  exists  in  India  a  tremendous  potential  for  expanding 
farm  output  by  increased  use  of  irrigation. 

Irrigation  has  been  a  high-priority  area  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  since  the  beginning  of  the  planning  era;  more  than  half  of  all 
public  expenditures  on  agriculture  have  been  spent  on  irrigation 
alone.  In  consequence,  the  area,  under  irrigation  expanded  from 
22.6  million  hectares  in  crop  year  1950-51  to  an  estimated  58.5 
million  hectares  in  1982-83;  but  this  was  only  about  half  of  the  es¬ 
timated  potential  of  1 13  million  hectares.  The  overall  strategy  had 
been  to  concentrate  public  investments  in  surface  systems  involv¬ 
ing  big  dams,  long  canals,  and  other  large-scale  works  requiring 
huge  outlays  of  capital  over  a  period  of  years  and  in  deep-well  pro¬ 
jects  involving  large  capital  outlays.  Shallow-well  schemes  and 
small  surface  projects,  mainly  ponds  (called  tanks  in  India),  have 
been  supported  by  government  credit  but  otherwise  run  by  pri¬ 
vate  entrepreneurs. 

Of  the  estimated  58.5  million  hectares  irrigated  in  1982-83, 
some  32.9  million  hectares  were  irrigated  from  surface  water 
sources  (24.3  million  from  “major”  and  “medium”  works  and  8.6 
million  from  “minor”  works)  and  25.6  million  hectares  from  wells. 
The  latter  involved  2  million  tube  wells,  7  million  dug  wells,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  ponds — the  last  an  unreliable  source 
likely  to  be  dry  when  water  is  most  needed.  Between  1951  and 
1984  nearly  1,000  major  and  medium  irrigation  works  were 
started,  and  about  300  were  completed.  The  most  ambitious  of 
these  projects,  the  Rajasthan  Canal,  which  was  started  in  1958 
and  was  scheduled  for  completion  in  198.5,  will  be  the  world’s 
longest  irrigation  canal.  Beginning  at  the  Hairke  Barrage,  a  few 
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kilonifters  below  the  conflueiiee  of  the  Sutlej  and  Beas  rivers,  it 
runs  south-southwest  for  650  kilometers,  terminating  deep  in 
Kajasthan  near  Jaisahner,  not  far  from  the  border  with  Pakistan. 
By  mid- 1984  soine  6(K),()0()  hectares  of  newly  irrigated  lands  had 
been  sold;  it  was  expected  that  sales  eventually  would  total 
1.6  million  hectares.  A  dramatic  change  was  under  way  in  this  hot 
and  inhospitable  wasteland  as  desert  dwellers  switched  from  rais¬ 
ing  goats  and  sheep  to  raising  wheat  and  as  outsiders  flocked  in  to 
purchase  six-hectare  plots  for  the  equivalent  of  US$3,000. 

Progress  has  not  been  achieved  without  problems.  Large 
dams  and  loiig  canals  are  costly  and  are  also  highly  visible  indi¬ 
cators  of  progress;  the  political  pressure  to  launch  such  projects  is 
therefore  fre(iuently  irresistible.  But  because  funds  and  technical 
expertise  are  both  in  short  supply,  many  projects  move  forward  at 
a  snail’s  pace.  The  Rajasthan  Canal  project,  for  example,  was  orig¬ 
inally  scheduled  for  completion  in  1965.  And  the  union  govern¬ 
ment’s  transfer  of  huge  amounts  of  water  from  Punjab  to  Rajas- 
thati,  a  grievance  frequently  cited  by  Sikh  extremists  in  the  Pun¬ 
jab,  contributed  to  the  antigovernment  stance  that  in  June  1984 
compelled  the  national  government  to  use  military  force  to  quell 
activities  by  Sikh  extremists  (see  Public  Order  and  Internal 
Security,  ch.  10). 

Corruption  and  inefficient  management  were  significant 
problems  with  India’s  government-owned  irrigation  facilities. 
Reports  surfaced,  too  nume  ous  to  dismiss,  that  employees  of  the 
various  irrigation  departrr,  ents  demanded  bribes  from  cul¬ 
tivators,  which  if  not  paid  re  sulted  in  the  shutting  off  of  water  to 
the  farmer’s  field,  and  that  lower  level  employees  who  refused  to 
participate  in  such  tactics  and  share  the  bribe  monies  with  their 
superiors  often  lost  their  jobs  or  were  transferred  to  a  post  distant 
from  their  homes.  Also  too  numerous  to  ignore  were  rejjorts  of 
widespread  maldistribution  of  water  supplies  as  a  result  of  ignor¬ 
ance  and/or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  irrigation  department 
engineers  and  their  assistants. 


Fertilizers 

Estimates  for  crop  year  1983-84  placed  India’s  consumption 
of  chemical  fertilizers  at  a  record  7.2  million  nutrient  tons,  up  by 
one-tenth  from  the  level  of  the  previous  year.  (In  terms  of 
nutrients,  the  6.4  million  tons  consumed  in  1982-83  consisted  of 
nitrogen,  4.3  million  tons;  phosphate,  1.4  million  tons;  and 
potash,  700,000  tons.)  The  1983-lW  consumption  represented  a 
two-and-a-half-fold  increase  in  10  years,  a  thirteenfold  increase  in 
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20  years  and  a  seventyfold  inerease  in  30  years.  But  nationwide 
the  average  application  of  fertilizers  was  still  only  about  five 
kilograms  per  sown  hectare. 

In  the  1950s  fertilizer  consumption  was  negligible  (66,(XK) 
tonsil!  1951-52,  increasing  to  305,000  tons  in  1959-60),  and  about 
one-half  had  to  be  imported.  There  were  always  numerous  high- 
priority  demands  for  the  nation’s  always-scarce  foreign  exchange 
resources,  and  both  fertilizer  iniports  and  fertilizer  availabilities 
grew  slowly  (see  Profile  of  the  Economy,  ch.  6).  But  ample 
applications  of  fertilizers  proved  to  be  a  requirement  for  success 
with  the  new  high-yield  varieties  of  grains  and  other  field  crops 
that  became  available  in  the  1960s.  Consequently,  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  the  new  seeds  and  new  technologies,  the  government 
from  the  outset  has  accorded  a  much  higher  priority  to  making 
fertilizers  available  to  farmers.  More  foreign  exchange  has  been 
made  available  for  imports.  Even  more  important,  there  has  been 
a  manyfold  expansion  of  the  domestic  fertilizer  industry. 

India  produces  both  nitrogenous  and  phosphatic  fertilizers 
but  continues  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  imports  for  potash.  In 
1980  the  installed  capacity  for  nitrogenous  fertilizers  was  3.9 
million  nutrient  tons,  about  5  percent  of  total  world  capacity  and 
exceeded  only  by  the  Soviet  Union,  United  States,  and  China. 
Production  of  nitrogen-based  fertilizers  was  dominated  by 
ammonia/urea,  which  accounted  for  about  four-fifths  of  the 
installed  capacity  for  nitrogenous  fertilizers  in  1980.  Because  of 
chronic  shortages  of  feedstocks,  utilization  has  consistently  fallen 
well  short  of  capacity,  but  wider  use  of  natural  gas  and  the 
introduction  of  coal  as  a  feedstock  have  eased  the  feedstocks 
situation.  In  the  mid-1980s  naphtha  and  natural  gas  each 
accounted  for  about  one-third  of  the  feedstocks  used,  followed  by 
fuel  oil  and  coal,  in  that  order. 

Although  by  1980  India  had  34  superphosphate  plants,  11 
small  phosphoric  acid  plants,  three  triple  superphosphate  plants, 
and  three  nitrophosphate  plants,  production  of  phosphatic 
fertilizers  has  grown  at  a  slower  rate  than  has  the  production  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizers.  Overall  plant  capacity  utilization  in  1980 
was  only  about  70  percent.  The  country  is  poorly  endowed  with 
the  raw  materials  (sulfur  and  phosphate  rock)  needed  to  meet  its 
growing  needs  for  phosphate.  Most  of  the  phosphate  reserves  are  in 
small  deposits  of  low-grade  rock  in  Rajasthan.  A  growing  volume  of 
imports  of  phosphate  as  well  as  potash  seemed  probable. 

The  central  government  had  exercised  a  heavy  hand  in  the 
development  and  operation  of  the  fertilizer  industry.  In  1980 
more  than  half  of  the  industry’s  capacity  was  fully  owned  by  the 
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government  and  an  additional  one-fifth  hy  joint  (government/ 
private)  enterprises.  About  one-fifth  was  owned  by  private 
companies,  the  remaining  one-twelfth  by  cooperatives.  The 
government  rationed  feedstocks  in  short  supply.  Based  partly  on 
estimated  costs,  it  set  prices  that  could  be  charged  by  each  plant. 
The  government  also  dictated  the  prices  that  consumers  could  be 
charged,  for  both  domestically  produced  and  imported  fertilizers. 

There  were  several  distinct  categories  of  government 
subsidies  on  fertilizers,  on  imports,  on  domestically  produced 
single  superphosphate,  on  freight,  etc.  The  total  fertilizer  subsidy 
under  all  categories  for  fiscal  year  1983-84  (FY — see  Glossary) 
was  budgeted  at  the  equivalent  of  US$800  million,  up  23  percent 
from  the  previous  year. 


Seeds 

The  release  in  1961  of  the  first  corn  hybrids  suited  to  Indian 
farming  conditions  was  the  beginning  of  rapid  change  in  the 
production  and  use  of  high-yielding  seeds  in  India.  Soon  after  the 
breakthrough  on  corn,  hybrids  of  sorghum  and  pearl  millet  were 
developed,  followed  by  the  production  of  high-yielding  varieties 
of  wheat  and  rice.  Almost  immediately,  progressive  farmers  were 
clamoring  for  the  new  seeds.  To  develop  a  production  and 
distribution  system  to  meet  the  demand,  the  government  formed 
the  National  Seeds  Corporation  (NSC)  in  1963. 

Under  the  aegis  of  the  NSC  and  with  support  from  state 
agencies  and  progressive  farmers,  the  area  producing  certified 
seeds  leapt  from  360  hecvares  in  1963-64  to  35,000  hectares  in 
1968-69.  By  contracts  with  farmers,  the  NSC  in  1980  produced 
about  75,000  tons  of  high-quality  seed,  about  half  of  India’s  total 
output.  In  the  mid-1980s  the  NSC  remained  the  chief  coordinator  at 
the  national  level,  but  by  1980  most  states  had  set  up  their  own 
agencies  to  undertake  seed  certification  under  the  Indian  Seed  Act. 


Pesticides 

Because  of  their  greater  vulnerability  to  plant  pests  and 
diseases,  the  spreading  use  of  the  new  high-yielding  varieties  of 
seeds  has  made  Indian  agriculturists  aware  as  never  before  of  the 
need  to  combat  these  menaces.  The  sale  of  synthetic  pesticides 
jumped  from  8,620  tons  in  crop  year  1960-61  to  65,000  tons  in 
1982-83.  In  1960  only  about  6  million  hectares  received  chemical 
pesticide  protection,  but  by  the  early  1980s  .some  1(K)  million  hec¬ 
tares  were  being  treated.  The  rapid  rise  in  the  use  of  plant-protec- 
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tioii  chemicals  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  Insecticides  Act  of  1968 
to  regulate  the  import,  sale,  transport,  distrihution,  and  use  of  in¬ 
secticides. 


The  Green  Revolution 

The  High  Yielding  Variety  Programme,  initiated  by  the 
central  government  in  1966,  produced  the  long-sought 
breakthrough  in  farm  production.  Based  on  high-yielding 
varieties  of  wheat,  rice,  and  other  grains  that  had  been  developed 
in  Mexico,  the  Philippines,  and  elsewhere  with  assistance  from 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  project  produced  dramatic 
results  from  the  start.  It  was  quickly  dubbed  the  Green 
Revolution;  because  it  fit,  the  name  stuck. 

The  Green  Revolution  inv'olved  much  more  than  the 
planting  of  seeds  of  high-yielding  varieties.  It  required  an  assured 
supply  of  water  and  the  means  to  control  it,  large  inputs  of 
fertilizers  and  pesticides,  and  adequate  farm  credit.  In  the 
regions  of  India  that  can  best  provide  these  requirements 
(Punjab,  Haryana,  and  western  Uttar  Pradesh),  the  results  have 
been  spectacular.  In  less  favored  regions  the  results  have  been 
limited  or  negligible.  The  High  Yielding  Variety  Programme  has 
been  most  successful  in  connection  with  wheat. 

The  Sixth  Five-Year  Plan  targets  for  the  planting  of  high- 
yielding  varieties  of  food  grains  in  1984-85  were  25  million 
hectares  in  rice,  19  million  in  wheat,  5  million  in  sorghum,  and  2 
million  in  corn.  Actual  achievements  in  1982-83  were  18.7 
million  hectares  planted  in  rice,  18. 1  million  in  wheat,  4.8  million 
in  sorghum,  and  1.7  million  in  corn.  For  wheat  this  represented 
78  percent  of  the  total  sown  area;  for  rice,  50  percent;  sorghum,  30 
percent;  and  corn,  30  percent. 

The  estimated  harvest  of  wheat  in  1983-84,  which  was  44.6 
million  tons,  represented  a  more  than  fourfold  increase  from  the 
10.4  million  tons  harvested  in  1965-66.  Rice  production  (milled 
basis),  an  estimated  59  million  tons  in  1983-84,  was  almost  double 
the  30.6  million  tons  harvested  in  196.5-66.  In  1983-84  the 
sorghum  harvest  was  60  percent  greater  and  the  corn  harvest  40 
percent  greater  than  in  196.5-66. 


Financing  and  Marketing 

Cooperatives  and  Credit 

Throughout  the  planning  era  government  has  favored 
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cooperative  societies  as  a  channel  for  providing  credit  and  as  a 
means  of  broadening  the  experience  of  the  villagers  in  such 
activities  as  marketing,  community  farming,  and  consumer 
purchasing.  Credit  societies  were  the  first  to  be  established  and 
have  continued  to  be  the  most  extensive  and  important  group  of 
cooperatives.  Of  the  roughly  250,000  cooperatives  in  the  country 
in  1980,  about  one-half  were  credit  cooperatives  of  which  some 
1(X),000  were  primarily  agricultural  credit  cooperatives. 

Credit 

A  seemingly  immutable  fixture  of  rural  India  has  been  the 
village  moneylender,  keeping  most  peasants  forever  in  debt  with 
his  readiness  to  lend  and  his  exorbitant  terms.  A  high  percentage 
of  peasant  indebtedness  has  traditionally  stemmed  from  loans 
obtained  not  to  finance  farming  operations  but  to  pay  for  such 
things  as  dowries  and  weddings  (see  Marriage,  ch.  5).  It  has  been 
government  policy  to  change  all  of  thi.s — to  discourage  peasants 
from  borrowing  for  other  than  productive  purposes  and  to  make 
agricultural  credit  readily  available  on  reasonable  terms. 

During  the  1960s  and  1970s,  a  period  when  the  Green 
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Revolution  and  other  changes  under  way  in  rural  India  were 
rapidly  expanding  the  credit  needs  of  farmers,  the  public  credit 
system  for  agriculture  grew  rapidly.  By  1979-80  it  accounted  for 
30  percent  of  all  farm  financing.  But  rapid  growth  was 
accompanied  by  flaws,  such  as  short-handed  or  inadequately 
trained  staffs  and  insufficient  coordination  with  other  lenders.  In 
the  1980s  overdue  accounts  hovered  around  50  percent.  The 
result  has  been  the  virtual  stagnation  of  real  credit  disbursements 
throughout  the  period  of  the  sixth  plan. 

The  credit  outlook  was  by  no  means  all  negative.  Several  states 
have  tackled  the  overdue  problem  by  such  steps  as  providing  larger 
and  better  trained  credit  management  staffs,  screening  loan 
applicants  more  diligently,  and  working  more  closely  with 
borrowers.  Stemming  at  least  in  part  from  increased  farm  earnings 
generated  by  the  Green  Revolution,  currency  holdings  and  funds 
placed  with  financial  institutions  by  agricultural  households  have 
grown  steadily.  A  particularly  heartening  development  has  been  the 
growth  in  private  funds  available  for  investment  in  agriculture.  In 
1979-80  private  funds,  much  of  it  farmers’  own  savings,  financed  70 
percent  of  such  investments. 

Marketing 

Concerted  efforts  to  promote  cooperative  marketing  of 
agricultural  produce  began  in  the  late  1950s.  The  union 
government  took  the  lead  in  the  establishment  of  local,  district, 
state,  and  national  cooperative  marketing  organizations.  The 
major  commodities  handled  were  and  remain  food  grains,  jute, 
cotton,  sugar,  milk,  and  areca  nuts.  Established  in  1958  as  the 
apex  of  the  state  marketing  federations,  the  National  Agricultural 
Cooperative  Marketing  Federation  of  India  handled  much  of  the 
domestic  and  most  of  the  export  marketing  for  its  member 
organizations. 

Cooperatives  have  also  come  to  play  a  significant  role  in  the 
processing  and  storage  of  agricultural  commodities  and  in  the 
provision  of  farm  supplies.  By  1978  some  130  cooperative  mills 
accounted  for  half  of  the  nation’s  output  of  refined  sugar.  There 
were  318  cooperative  cotton  gins,  84  spinning  mills,  737  rice 
mills,  and  73  dairy  processing  plants.  Some  20,000  rural 
warehouses  with  a  storage  capacity  of  2  million  tons  were  in 
operation.  The  Indian  Fertilizers  Cooperative,  claiming  a 
membership  of  27,000  cooperative  entities,  was  manufacturing 
chemical  fertilizers  and  allied  products  for  its  members. 
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Price  Policies  and  Programs 

In  the  mid-1980s  the  government  maintained  a  many- 
faceted  system  of  price  and  marketing  controls  over  agricultural 
products.  The  major  objectives  were  to  make  India  self-sufficient 
in  food  grains,  assure  growers  of  a  price  for  their  commodity  that 
will  exceed  the  cost  of  production,  channel  inputs  into  the 
production  of  commodities  most  needed  by  the  economy,  ensure 
the  poorest  sector  of  the  population  of  its  basic  food  needs  at 
modest  prices,  maintain  buffer  stocks  for  emergencies,  and 
regulate  exports  and  imports  of  agricultural  commodities  in  line 
with  the  nation’s  overall  economic  objectives. 

The  Food  Corporation  of  India  was  organized  in  1965  to 
stabilize  the  prices  and  supplies  of  grain.  In  the  mid-1980s  it 
remained  the  central  government’s  agency — one  of  its  largest —  for 
the  domestic  procurement,  stocking,  importation,  and  distribution 
of  grains.  The  purchase  of  domestically  grown  grains  (almost 
exclusively  wheat  and  rice)  at  government-fixed  prices  served  both 
as  a  partial  price-support  mechanism  and  as  a  means  of  acquiring  the 
food  stocks  needed  for  public  distribution.  Where  feasible,  the 
government  used  cooperatives  as  its  procurement  agencies. 

Although  the  wheat  and  rice  programs  overshadowed  all 
others,  in  1983-84  the  central  government  also  maintained 
minimum  prices  to  producers  for  sorghum,  millet,  corn,  barley, 
pulses,  sugarcane,  raw  jute,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  Prices  for  all 
commodities  were  set  annually  on  the  basis  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Agricultural  Prices  Commission,  which 
had  functioned  since  1965. 

In  1984  food  grains  were  distributed  at  subsidized  prices  to 
consumers  through  281,000  fair  price  shops  (government 
licensed  and  controlled  but  privately  owned),  which  were  mostly 
in  the  cities,  and  to  flour  millers,  who  in  turn  sold  to  bakers  under 
a  quota  system.  Fair  price  shops  supplies  were  rationed 
informally.  Certain  disincentives,  such  as  location  in  low-income 
neighborhoods  and  long  lines,  limited  participation  by  the  less 
needy.  There  have  also  been  efforts  to  limit  price  increases  in  the 
regular  retail  market  by  supplying  more  grain  through  the  fair 
price  shops  and  the  millers.  The  government  subsidy  on  food 
grains  distributed  through  the  system  in  1982-83  was  the 
equivalent  of  about  US$660  million. 

In  a  typical  year  about  20  to  25  percent  of  the  wheat  harvest 
and  10  to  15  percent  of  the  rice  harvest  passed  through  the 
government  system.  Government-owned  food  grain  stocks  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  1983  totaled  about  15.4  million  tons  (wheat, 
10.7  million;  rice,  4.6  million;  and  other,  500,000),  somewhere 
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dost'  to  the  avorago  for  the  previous  decade.  But  stock  levels 
varied  widely,  climbing  steeply  in  the  aftermath  of  ample 
monsoon  rains,  aiul  dropping  precipitously  following  years  of 
drought.  In  bumper-crop  years  storage  became  a  major  problem, 
one  for  which  India  was  receiving  World  Bank  assistance  in  1984. 

The  government  also  influenced  the  prices  farmers  received 
for  a  commodity  through  its  import  and  export  policies  for  that 
commodity.  These  were  usually  determined  by  what  the  union 
government  identified  as  the  larger  interests  of  the  country.  All 
the  usual  devices  were  used;  licenses,  bans,  quotas,  tariffs,  sub¬ 
sidies,  minimum  and  maximum  prices,  trade  monopolies,  foreign 
exchange  controls,  and  so  forth. 


Marketing  Services 

The  Directorate  of  Marketing  and  Inspection  of  the  union 
government’s  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Development  is 
the  organization  responsible  for  administering  federal  statutes 
concerned  with  the  marketing  of  agricultural  produce.  Market  re¬ 
search  is  another  of  its  functions.  The  directorate  also  works 
closely  with  the  states  in  providing  those  agricultural  marketing 
services  that  are  constitutionally  state  matters. 

Under  the  Agricultural  Produce  (Grading  and  Marketing) 
Act  of  1937,  primary  commodities — ^about  40  in  the  mid-1980s — 
are  compulsorily  graded  for  export  and  voluntarily  graded  for  inter¬ 
nal  consumption.  Although  the  regulation  of  commodity  markets 
was  a  function  of  the  state  governments,  the  Directorate  of  Market¬ 
ing  and  Inspection  provided  them  with  various  services.  The  direc¬ 
torate  also  provided  financial  aid,  down  to  the  village  level,  in  setting 
up  commodity  grading  centers  in  selected  regulated  markets. 

By  the  1980s  warehouses  for  storing  agricultural  produce  and 
farm  supplies  played  an  increasing  role  in  government  price  sup¬ 
port  and  price  control  programs  and  in  the  distribution  of  farm 
commodities  and  farm  supplies.  And,  because  the  public 
warehouses  issued  a  receipt  to  the  owners  of  stored  goods  on 
which  loans  could  be  raised,  warehouses  were  also  of  growing  im¬ 
portance  in  agricultural  finance.  The  Central  Warehousing  Cor¬ 
poration,  an  entity  of  the  union  government,  operated 
warehouses  at  centers  of  nationwide  importance.  Various  state 
governments  operated  warehouses  at  major  points  within  their 
jurisdictions,  and  cooperatives  operated  warehouses  in  smaller 
towns  and  larger  villages.  The  growth  of  the  warehousing  system 
has  resulted  in  a  decline  in  both  weather  damage  to  produce  and 
the  loss  to  rodents  and  other  pests. 
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Vegetable  vendor  in  Delhi  market 
Courtesy  Clarence  Edward  Pike 


Crawford  Market,  Bombay 
Courtesy  Sheila  L.  Ross 
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External  Aid 

Since  the  1950s, external  aid — ^both  financial  and  technical — 
has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  progress  that  has  occur¬ 
red  in  rural  India.  Agricultural  aid  has  come  from  many  source.s — 
the  United  States,  Ford  Foundation,  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
World  Bank,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations,  European  Economic  Community,  Soviet  Union, 
Britain,  and  Japan — to  name  just  a  few. 

Agricultural  aid  has  come  in  many  forms.  Between  1963  and 
1972,  for  example,  under  a  program  of  the  United  States  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID),  some  400  American  scien¬ 
tists  and  scholars  served  on  the  faculties  of  India’s  agricultural 
universities,  while  more  than  500  faculty  members  of  the  Indian 
institutions  received  advanced  training  abroad.  Several  hundred 
agricultural  research  projects,  financed  with  funds  generated 
from  sales  of  American  farm  commodities  under  United  States 
Public  Law  480  (Food  for  Peace  Program),  have  fueled  technological 
breakthroughs  in  Indian  agriculture.  Norway  pledged  aid  totaling 
some  US$11.2  million  a  year  for  three  years,  1984  through  1986,  a 
substantial  part  of  which  was  to  be  used  for  the  import  of  fertilizers 
and  fisheries  equipment.  The  listing  could  go  on  and  on. 

But  India  has  not  been  just  a  receiver  of  aid.  Increasingly, 
India  has  been  sharing  its  agricultural  technology  with  other  de¬ 
veloping  countries.  Numerous  foreign  scientists  have  received 
special  and  advanced  training  in  India;  hundreds  of  foreign  stu¬ 
dents  have  attended  agricultural  universities  there.  India  has 
contributed  scientists,  services,  and  funds  to  the  work  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Rice  Research  Institute  in  the  Philippines  and  to 
numerous  other  international  agricultural  endeavors. 


Crop  Production 

India  is  so  vast  and  so  varied  in  its  soils  and  climates  that 
nearly  every  crop  cultivated  anywhere  in  the  world  is  grown 
somewhere  in  India.  A  relatively  small  number  of  crops,  how¬ 
ever,  dominate  the  nation’s  farm  economy. 


Food  Grains 

Food  grains  are  paramount.  (In  India,  the  term  food  grains 
includes  not  only  rice  and  wheat  but  also  millet,  corn,  sorghum, 
and  other  coarse  grains  [all  eaten  mainly  by  humans]  and  pulses, 
e.g.,  dried  peas,  beans,  and  lentils.)  In  1983-84  a  record  131,000 
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hectares  were  planted  to  food  grains,  about  three-fourths  of  the 
total  acreage  sown  (see  table  20,  Appendix).  This  represented  an 
increase  of  35  percent  from  1950  to  1951  but  was  only  5  percent 
above  the  level  of  1970-71.  In  1980-81  food  grains  accounted  for 
72  percent  of  the  total  food  consumed  (caloric  basis). 

Rice,  India’s  preeminent  crop,  is  the  staple  food  of  the 
peoples  of  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  country.  Produc¬ 
tion  of  an  estimated  59  million  tons  in  1983-84  from  41.5  million 
hectares  represented  a  229-percent  gain  from  1950-51  and  a  40- 
percent  gain  from  1970-71  (see  table  21,  Appendix).  The  per-hec- 
tare  yield  rose  from  668  kilograms  in  1950-51  to  1,123  kilograms 
in  1970-71,  to  1,422  kilograms  in  1983-84  (see  table  22,  Appen¬ 
dix).  India  imports  marginal  quantities  of  rice  from  Southeast  Asia 
and  exports  some  choice  quality  rice. 

Wheat,  a  winter-grown  crop,  has  demonstrated  most 
dramatically  the  increased  production  potential  of  the  Green 
Revolution.  Between  1960-61  and  1980-81  yields  almost  dou¬ 
bled.  Production  in  1983-84  of  44.6  million  tons  was  almost  seven 
times  the  1950-51  output.  Still,  to  keep  its  fair  price  shops 
stocked,  India  must  import  several  million  tons  annually. 

Sorghum  and  millet,  the  principal  coarse  grains,  are  dryland 
crops  most  frequently  grown  as  staples  in  central  and  western 
India.  Com  and  barley  are  staple  foods  grown  mainly  near  and  in 
the  Himalayan  region.  The  nation’s  production  of  pulses,  an  im¬ 
portant  source  of  protein  in  the  largely  vegetarian  Indian  diet, 
was  less  in  1983-84  than  in  1960-61,  a  period  during  which  popu¬ 
lation  grew  by  nearly  70  percent. 


Other  Food  Crops 

Peanuts  (groundnuts),  grown  mainly  as  a  rain-fed  crop  in  the 
semiarid  areas  of  western  and  southern  India,  account  for  about 
one-half  of  the  nation’s  production  of  vegetable  oils,  an  essential 
in  the  Indian  diet.  The  second  ranking  source  of  vegetable  oils  is 
cottonseed,  an  important  by-product  of  cotton  fiber  and  until 
rather  recently  mostly  fed  to  cattle.  Rapeseeds  and  mustard  seeds 
rank  third.  Soybeans  and  sunflower  are  relatively  new  as  signifi¬ 
cant  oilseeds  in  India.  Although  the  total  production  of  oilseeds  in 
1983-84  was  125  percent  higher  than  in  1960-61  and,  as  a  result  of 
improved  extraction  rates,  oil  production  had  expanded  a  bit  fas¬ 
ter,  the  production  of  vegetable  oils  has  not  kept  pace  with  de¬ 
mand.  Since  the  mid-1970s  imports  of  vegetable  oils  have  grown 
larger,  to  1  million  tons  or  more  a  year  and  at  import  values  of 
US$600  to  US$800  million  annually. 
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In  the  mid-1980s  India  remained  the  world’s  largest  produc¬ 
er  of  sugarcane,  and  sugar  played  an  important  role  in  the  nation’s 
food  economy.  It  accounted  for  nearly  10  percent  of  total  calories 
consumed  (roughly  half  in  the  form  of  refined  sugar  and  half  as 
crude  sugar)  and  for  about  5  percent  of  private  consumption  ex¬ 
penditures.  Sugarcane  production  in  the  early  1980s  was  triple 
the  level  of  the  early  1950s. 


Industrial  and  Export  Crops 

Raw  cotton,  the  basic  raw  material  of  India’s  giant  textile  in¬ 
dustry,  is  the  most  important  nonfood  commodity  produced  on 
India’s  farms  (see  Industry,  ch.  6).  For  1983-84  production  of  cot¬ 
ton  fiber  was  estimated  at  1.4  million  tons,  mill  consumption  at 
1.3  million  tons.  The  harvest  of  raw  jute,  second  only  to  cotton  as 
a  farm-produced  industrial  raw  material,  totaled  about  1.1  million 
tons  in  1983-84. 

Although  at  the  lowest  level  in  a  decade,  with  exports  valued 
at  US$382  million  in  1982-83,  tea  retained  its  position  as  India’s 
premier  agricultural  export.  Unmanufactured  tobacco  followed 
with  shipments  valued  at  US$249  million.  Coffee  ranked  third, 
vegetable  oil  cakes  fourth,  and  cashew  nuts  fifth.  Spices  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  important;  exports  in  1982-83  totaled  US$92  million. 
Jute  manufactures  and  cotton  textile  exports  fabricated  from  In¬ 
dian-grown  fibers  combined  for  a  total  of  nearly  US$500  million. 


Livestock  and  Poultry 

Livestock  and  poultry  occupied  an  important  place  in  the 
economy  of  India.  In  addition  to  supplying  most  of  the  milk, 
meat,  eggs,  hides,  and  skins  consumed  in  the  country,  animals, 
mainly  bullocks,  remained  the  major  source  of  power  for  both 
farmers  and  draymen.  The  nation’s  mostly  nondescript  domestic 
animals  were  being  upgraded,  but  in  relation  to  numbers  India’s 
livestock  were  among  the  world’s  least  productive. 

In  1984  the  country’s  bovine  population,  the  world’s  largest, 
was  estimated  at  249  million  head,  about  7  percent  more  than  a 
decade  earlier.  About  three-fourths  of  this  vast  herd  was  cattle, 
mainly  of  the  zebu  species;  the  remainder  was  buffalo.  In  1984 
there  were  an  estimated  41  million  sheep,  2  million  fewer  than  in 
1974.  The  number  of  goats,  however,  swelled  by  one-fifth  in  a  dec¬ 
ade  to  reach  an  estimated  81  million  head  in  19M.  Horses,  camels, 
and  donkeys  (animals  seldom  used  on  Indian  farms)  collectively 
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numbered  about  8  million.  Since  the  mid-1960.s  poultry  flocks 
have  expanded  rapidly;  the  1984  layer  population  was  estimated 
at  92  million  birds,  broiler  production  at  60  million.  In  contrast 
with  the  omnipresent  cattle,  swine  were  only  occasionally  seen. 

Cattle  were  kept  primarily  for  draft  and  for  the  production  of 
milk  for  home  consumption.  Because  of  the  Hindu  belief  in  the 
sanctity  of  the  cow,  virtually  none  was  slaughtered.  In  fact,  in 
many  states  slaughter  is  illegal.  Thus  the  cattle  population  of  India 
includes  a  higher  proportion  of  aged  and  decrepit  animals  than 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  Public  or  charity-maintained  gosadans 
(sort  of  “retirement”  homes  for  stray  and  wild  cattle)  are  an 
institution  unique  to  India.  Nevertheless,  vast  numbers  of 
unwanted  cattle  wander  at  will. 

Production  of  milk,  the  most  important  livestock  product, 
reached  an  estimated  35  million  tons  in  1983,  compared  with  34  mil¬ 
lion  tons  in  1982  and  23  million  tons  in  1973.  Buffalo  milk  accounted 
for  60  percent  of  the  total;  the  organized  sector  of  the  dairy  industry 
depended  wholly  on  buffalo.  The  increase  in  dairy  production  was 
attributable  to  the  expanding  use  of  high-yielding  milk  animals  and 
to  the  development  of  huge  production-processing-marketing  pro¬ 
jects  for  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Delhi,  and  Madras  and  to  the  formation 
of  some  5,000  village  dairy  cooperatives.  India’s  own  production  of 
dairy  products  was  supplemented  by  annual  imports  of  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  million  tons,  mostly  dry  skim  milk. 

The  government  has  taken  numerous  steps  to  make  the  lives¬ 
tock  segment  of  the  Indian  economy  a  more  productive  one.  Major 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  increasing  the  yield  of  milk  by  cross¬ 
breeding  indigenous  cattle  and  buffalo  with  well-known  exotic 
breeds.  Through  crossbreeding,  Indian  scientists  have  developed 
poultry  strains  capable  of  laying  up  to  265  eggs  in  a  12-month  period. 
Much  progress  has  also  been  made  in  the  field  of  veterinary 
medicine.  The  number  of  veterinary  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in¬ 
creased  from  2,600  in  1955  to  14,000  in  1983.  A  vigorous  program  of 
vaccination  against  rinderpest,  the  leading  scourge  of  cattle  and  buf¬ 
falo,  resulted  in  a  drop  in  the  incidence  of  the  disease  from  196  cases 
per  100,000  animals  in  the  mid-1950s  to  just  one  per  100,000  in 
1980.  A  chronic  shortage  of  feed,  however,  placed  a  serious  restraint 
on  boosting  and  upgrading  livestock  and  poultry  production. 

Forestry 

Some  70  million  hectares,  almost  one-fifth  of  the  total  land 
area,  were  officially  regarded  as  forestland  in  the  mid-1980s.  But 
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these  figures  were  misleading.  Because  more  than  half  of  this  land 
was  barren  or  brushland,  the  area  under  productive  forest  was 
actually  something  less  than  35  million  hectares,  roughly  one- 
tenth  of  the  country’s  land  area. 

Most  forests  are  found  in  high  rainfall,  high  altitude  regions, 
in  areas  to  which  access  is  difficult.  About  one-fourth  of  the  total 
forestland  is  in  Madhya  Pradesh;  other  states  with  significant 
forests  are  Orissa,  Maharashtra,  and  Andhra  Pradesh  (each  with 
about  9  percent  of  the  national  total),  Arunachal  Pradesh  (7  per¬ 
cent),  and  Uttar  Pradesh  (6  percent).  The  variety  of  forest  vegeta¬ 
tion  is  large:  there  are  600  species  of  hardwoods,  sal  and  teak 
being  the  principal  economic  species. 

Despite  large-scale  tree  planting  programs,  forestry  was  one 
area  of  the  economic  arena  where  India  has  actually  slipped  back¬ 
ward  since  independence.  The  key  reason  was  that  annual  fellings 
were  four  times  the  growth  rate.  Widespread  pilferings  by  vil¬ 
lagers  for  firewood  and  fodder  represented  a  major  drain.  The 
forested  area  was  also  shrinking  as  a  result  of  clearing  of  land  for 
farming,  inundations  for  irrigation  and  power  projects,  and  the 
construction  of  new  urban  areas,  industrial  plants,  roads,  power 
lines,  and  schools. 

Yet  domestic  needs  were  increasing  steadily.  For  the  year 
2000  roundwood  requirements  have  been  projected  to  be  290 
million  cubic  meters  (70  percent  fuelwood,  30  percent  industrial 
roundwood),  representing  an  increase  of  about  35  percent  from 
the  usage  of  the  early  1980s.  Statistics  were  scarce,  but  1981  esti¬ 
mates  placed  the  annual  production  of  wood  in  India  at  approxi¬ 
mately  215  million  cubic  meters.  In  addition,  India  in  1981  pro¬ 
duced  about  3  million  tons  of  bamboo,  half  of  it  used  by  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry. 

Under  British  suzerainty  a  high  percentage  of  forested  lands 
were  controlled  by  the  hereditary  rulers  of  the  princely  states  and 
by  large  landlords;  both  frequently  denuded  the  forests  in  order 
to  support  lavish  life-styles.  Most  of  the  remainder  consisted  of 
lands  set  aside  as  government  forests  in  provinces  ruled  directly 
by  the  British.  Title  to  most  forestlands  passed  to  the  states  at  in¬ 
dependence  or  shortly  thereafter.  For  some  states  forestlands 
were  a  significant  source  of  revenue.  Although  most  forests  were 
owned  by  the  states  and  most  forestry  programs  administered  by 
them,  the  union  government  has  become  interested  in  forestry 
programs  but  has  allotted  only  scanty  funds  to  them. 

India’s  strategy  for  forestry  development  reflects  three  major 
objectives:  to  reduce  soil  erosion  and  flooding,  to  supply  the 
growing  needs  of  the  domestic  wood  products  industries,  and  to 
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supply  the  needs  of  the  rural  population  for  fuelwood,  fodder, 
small  timber,  and  miscellaneous  forest  produce.  To  achieve  these 
objectives  the  National  Commission  on  Agrieulture  in  1976 
recommended  that  each  state  reorganize  its  forestry  department 
into  two  separate  units.  To  work  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
the  first  two  objectives,  one  unit  would  be  responsible  for  tradi¬ 
tional  forestry  and  wildlife  activities;  to  accomplish  the  third  ob¬ 
jective  the  commission  recommended  the  creation  of  a  new  kind 
of  unit  to  develop  community  forests.  Following  the  leads  of 
Gujarat  and  Uttar  Pradesh,  a  number  of  states  have  since  estab¬ 
lished  community  forestry  agencies. 

Social  forestry  was  the  term  generally  applied  to  the 
activities  enforced  by  the  state  community  forestry  agencies.  The 
emphasis  was  on  such  projects  as  planting  woodlots  on  denuded 
communal  cattle-grazing  grounds  to  make  the  villages  self-sufficient 
in  fuelwood,  to  supply  the  timber  needed  for  the  construction  of  vil¬ 
lage  houses,  and  to  provide  the  wood  needed  for  the  repair  of  farm 
implements.  Also,  both  individual  peasants  and  tribal  communities 
were  encouraged  to  grow  trees  for  profit.  In  1983  in  Gujarat,  one  of 
the  more  aggressive  states  in  the  social  forestry  movement,  the 
forestry  department  distributed  200  million  tree  seedlings.  In 
Gujarat  and  in  the  nation  the  fast-growing  eucalyptus  was  the  main 
species  being  planted,  followed  by  pine  and  poplar. 


Fishing 

Having  an  estimated  commercial  catch  totaling  2.3  million 
tons  in  1982,  India  ranked  eighth  among  the  fishing  nations  of  the 
world.  The  1982  catch  consisted  of  1.4  million  tons  taken  from 
marine  waters  and  900,000  tons  taken  from  inland  waters.  The 
catch  more  than  doubled  between  the  early  1960s  and  the  mid- 
1970s  but  has  since  remained  relatively  stable.  Although  more 
than  95  percent  of  the  catch  was  consumed  domestically,  on  a 
nationwide  basis  per  capita  availability  of  fish  and  seafood  in  the 
early  1980s  averaged  only  3. 1  kilograms  a  year. 

The  important  marine  fishery  varieties  were  mackerel,  sar¬ 
dine,  Bombay  duck,  shark,  ray,  perch,  sciaenid,  carangid,  sole, 
ribbonfish,  white  bait,  tuna,  silver  belly,  prawn,  and  cuttlefish. 
The  main  freshwater  fish  were  carp  and  catfish;  the  main 
brackish-water  fish,  hilsa  and  mullet. 

Great  potential  existed  for  expanding  the  nation’s  fishing  in¬ 
dustry.  India’s  Exclusive  Economic  Zone  (EEZ),  stretching  200 
nautical  miles  into  the  ocean,  encompasses  in  excess  of  2  million 
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s(|uare  kilometers.  In  the  mid-1980s  only  about  one-third  of  that 
area  was  being  exploited.  The  potential  annual  catch  from  this 
area  has  been  estimated  at  4.5  million  tons.  In  addition  to  its 
marine  EEZ,  India  has  about  1.4  million  hectares  of  brackish 
water  available  for  aquaculture,  about  1.6  million  hectares  of 
freshwater  lakes,  ponds,  and  swamps,  and  about  27,000  kilome¬ 
ters  of  rivers  and  streams. 

Observers  estimate  that  more  than  5  million  people  were  in 
one  way  or  another  dependent  on  fisheries  for  their  livelihood.  In 
the  mid-1980s  about  half  a  million  were  active  as  fishermen; 
50,000  worked  on  motorized  craft,  the  remainder  on  traditional 
vessels.  Another  half-million  were  engaged  in  fish-farming,  typi¬ 
cally  managing  a  pond  of  less  than  one  hectare  in  size  that  was  usu¬ 
ally  owned  by  a  government  agency  or  village  panchayat.  An  addi¬ 
tional  1  million  persons  considered  themselves  to  be  fishermen 
but  were  not  working  as  such.  Many  of  these  worked  as  salt- 
makers,  ferrymen,  or  seamen  or  operated  boats  for  hire. 

In  1984  the  fishing  fleet  operating  in  Indian  waters  consisted 
of  about  153,000  nonmechanized  traditional  boats,  20,000 
mechanized  boats  and  medium  trawlers,  and  65  large  trawlers  of 
21  meters  and  longer.  More  than  100  of  the  medium  and  large 
trawlers  were  foreign  owned;  these  operated  in  Indian  waters 
under  special  charter  arrangements  with  the  union  government. 
Traditional  non-mechanized  craft  still  accounted  for  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  catch.  Japanese,  Thai,  Taiwanese,  and  other 
poachers  were  reportedly  active  off  India’s  east  coast. 

In  FY  1983  exports  offish  and  fish  products  were  estimated  at 
86,000  tons,  valued  at  US$365  million,  placing  India  among  the 
world’s  leading  seafood  exporting  nations.  During  the  preceding 
two  decades  and  as  a  result  of  the  installation  of  freezing  facilities 
that  enabled  India  to  produce  products  that  meet  international 
standards,  frozen  shrimp,  a  high-value  item,  became  the  domi¬ 
nant  seafood  export.  Other  significant  export  items  were  frozen 
frog  legs,  frozen  lobster  tails,  dried  fish,  and  shark  fins.  In  FY 
1982  Japan  was  the  destination  for  73  percent  by  value  and  53  per¬ 
cent  by  volume  of  total  exports. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  returns  to  fishermen  and  provide  bet¬ 
ter  products  for  consumers,  several  states  have  organized  fisher¬ 
men’s  marketing  cooperatives.  Nevertheless,  most  traditional 
fishermen  still  relied  on  household  members  or  local  fish  mer¬ 
chants  for  the  disposal  of  their  catches.  In  some  places  marketing 
was  done  entirely  by  fisherwomen  who  carried  small  quantities 
by  headloads  to  nearby  places.  Good  wholesale  or  retail  markets 
were  still  rare. 
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Fisheries  rrsoarcli  aiul  training  institutions  vvta  t'  supiiortcal 
by  both  state  and  central  governments.  These  governmental  units 
deserved  much  of  the  credit  for  the  expansion  and  improvements 
that  have  occurred  in  the  Indian  fishing  industry.  The  principal 
fisheries  research  institutions,  all  of which  ojrerated  under  the  In¬ 
dian  Council  of  Agricultural  Research,  were  the  C’entral  Marine 
Fisheries  Research  Institute  at  (a)chin,  Kerala;  the  C'entral  In¬ 
land  Fisheries  Institute  at  Barrackpore,  West  Bengal;  and  the* 
Central  Institute  of  Fisheries  Technology  at  Willingdon  Island 
and  near  Cochin.  Most  fishery  training  was  provided  by  the  (’en- 
tral  Institute  for  Fishery  Education  in  Bombay,  with  ancillary  in¬ 
stitutions  in  Barrackpore;  Agra,  Uttar  Pradesh;  and  Hyderabad, 
Andhra  Pradesh.  The  Central  Fisheries  Corporation,  C'alcutta, 
has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  improvements  in  fishing 
methods,  ice  production,  processing,  storage,  marketing,  and  the 
construction  and  repair  of  fishing  ves.sels.  Operating  under  a  1972 
act  of  the  Indian  Parliament,  the  Marine  Products  Export  Author¬ 
ity,  headquartered  in  Cochin,  has  made  several  market  surveys 
abroad  and  has  been  instrumental  in  introducing  and  enforcing 
hygienic  standards  that  have  gained  for  Indian  fishery  export 
products  a  reputation  for  cleanliness  and  quality. 


The  literature  on  Indian  agriculture  is  voluminous,  and 
much  of  it  is  highly  detailed.  Among  reliable  overviews  of  several 
aspects  of  contemporary  agricultural  problems  and  progress  are 
Agricultural  Research  and  Education:  Recent  Progress  and  Ag- 
riculture  in  India,  both  of  which  were  prei>ared  and  published  by 
the  Indian  Council  of  Agricultural  Research.  The  Indian  govern¬ 
ment  s  India:  A  Reference  Annual,  1983  (and  subsequent  editions 
as  they  become  available)  is  also  valuable.  Syed  Sajid  Hussain 
Zaidi’s  Rural  India  and  Malnutrition,  K.  Sain  s  Land  Reform  and 
Agricultural  Development,  and  B.S.  Sidhu’s  Land  Reform,  Welfare, 
and  Economic  Growth  are  also  highly  useful  and  informative.  (For 
further  information  and  complete  citations,  see  Bibliography.) 
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On  OCTOBER  31,  1984,  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  was  as¬ 
sassinated  in  her  official  compound  by  two  of  her  personal  body¬ 
guards.  These  men  were  members  of  the  Sikh  religion  and  had 
acted  out  of  revenge  for  Gandhi’s  ordering  of  an  army  as.sault  on 
the  Golden  Temple,  their  religion’s  holiest  sanctuary,  five 
months  before.  After  her  death  was  announced,  mobs  of  Hindus 
attacked  and  killed  Sikhs  and  destroyed  their  property,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  national  capital  region  containing  New  Delhi,  and 
where  officials  estimated  that  more  than  2,700  died.  The  crisis 
was  the  most  serious  in  India’s  history  since  the  period  after  inde¬ 
pendence,  when  communal  violence  erupted  between  Hindus 
and  Muslims  and  Mahatma  Gandhi  was  killed  by  a  Hindu  ex¬ 
tremist.  The  Sikh  crisis  was  not  the  only  one  facing  Rajiv  Gandhi, 
Indira  Gandhi’s  son  who  was  sworn  in  as  prime  minister  hours 
after  her  death.  The  state  of  Assam  was  gripped  by  a  seemingly 
unresolvable  ethnic  and  political  crisis,  and  there  were  disturbing 
new  incidents  of  communal  violence  between  Hindus  and  Mus¬ 
lims  throughout  the  country. 

There  were  other,  less  visible  signs  of  malaise  that 
threatened  the  viability  of  the  political  system.  Many  observers 
felt  that  Indira  Gandhi’s  assertive  style  of  leadership  had  contri¬ 
buted  to  a  continuing  conflict  in  relations  between  the  central 
government  and  the  states;  the  Indian  National  Congress,  the 
party  that  had  led  the  country  to  independence  and  had  held 
power  since  that  time,  had  become  a  top-heavy  organization  that 
seemed  incapable  of  serving  its  historical  role  as  a  forum  for  the 
building  of  a  national  consensus.  Corruption  and  abuses  of  power 
remained  serious  problems  among  both  elected  and  appointed  of¬ 
ficials.  The  daily  fare  of  Indian  political  reporting  was  a  litany  of 
scandalous  accusations  and  counteraccusations.  India’s  numerous 
and  deeply  divided  opposition  parties  had  not  proved,  during 
their  brief  and  tumultuous  period  in  power  in  1977-79,  that  they 
could  be  a  credible  alternative  to  Congress,  and  the  prospects  for 
a  viable  two-party  system  were  more  remote  than  ever. 

Nevertheless,  India  remained  in  the  mid-1980s  an  essen¬ 
tially  stable  p)olitical  system.  Amid  the  violence  of  October  and 
November  1984,  the  political  succession  was  smooth;  Rajiv  Gan¬ 
dhi  took  over  the  machinery  of  parliamentary  government,  main¬ 
taining  continuity  but  also  making  significant  changes  in  person¬ 
nel.  Observers  hoped  that  he  would  make  good  on  earlier  prom¬ 
ises  to  reform  and  revitalize  Congress.  Other  factors  contributing 
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to  stability  included  the  Indian  traits  of  tolerance  of  ambiguity  and 
diversity — the  obverse  of  the  coin  of  communal  animosity — gov¬ 
ernmental  institutions  inherited  from  the  British,  a  free  press,  a 
professional  and  apolitical  military,  and  a  tradition  of  respect  for 
the  rule  of  law  despite  tensions  between  the  government  and  the 
judiciary.  Indian  society  had  become  deeply  politicized.  With 
highly  visible  exceptions,  most  conflict  was  resolved  within  the 
legal  and  constitutional  framework.  This  was  evident  in  De¬ 
cember  1984  at  the  end  of  a  tense  and  tragic  year,  when  350  mil¬ 
lion  Indians  went  to  the  polls  in  generally  peaceful  elections  for 
the  Lok  Sabha,  the  lower  house  of  Parliament.  Yet  the  question 
remained  in  the  mid-1980s  whether  the  political  system  could 
withstand  the  strains  imposed  on  it  as  a  new  era  began  with  the 
prime  ministership  of  Rajiv  Gandhi. 

India's  Political  Legacies 

India  has  ancient  and  diverse  political  legacies.  The  ar¬ 
chaeological  evidence  of  urban  culture  excavated  at  Harappa  and 
Mohenjo-Daro  suggests  that  organized  states  existed  in  the 
northwestern  region  of  the  subcontinent  as  early  as  the  third  mil¬ 
lennium  B.C.  The  hand  of  government  is  seen  in  the  ancient 
cities’  heavily  fortified  citadels,  streets  laid  out  in  a  grid,  and  the 
standardization  of  weights  and  measures.  The  Aryan-speaking 
peoples  who  migrated  into  India  beginning  around  1500  B.C.  im¬ 
posed  the  fourfold  division  of  society  into  varnas,  or  castes,  that 
probably  reflected  their  subjugation  of  indigenous  peoples  (see 
The  Antecedents,  ch.  1;  Theory  of  Caste,  ch.  5).  The  religious  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  Vedic  period  (1500-500  B.C.)  stresses  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  duty  of  conforming  to  caste-defined  roles,  and  the  politi¬ 
cal  order  was  justified  in  terms  of  supporting  this  hierarchy  (see 
Hinduism,  ch.  3). 

Much  of  India’s  classical  political  thought  was  strikingly 
modern  in  its  ruthlessly  pragmatic  approach  to  questions  of  pol¬ 
icy.  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Chinese  philosopher  Mencius  alike 
sought  a  definition  of  the  ideal  state  and  its  moral  foundations.  In¬ 
dian  writers,  such  as  the  compilers  of  the  Kautilya  Arthashastra 
(attributed  to  Kautilya,  chief  minister  of  the  fourth  century  B.C. 
empire  builder,  Chandragupta  Maurya)  regarded  the  ar¬ 
thashastra  (science  of  polity)  as  the  means  of  obtaining  and  pre¬ 
serving  artha,  material  wealth.  Like  the  western  political 
thinkers  Niccold  Machiavelli  and  Thomas  Hobbes,  they  strove  to 
separate  the  sphere  of  politics  from  those  of  religion  and  morality. 
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In  their  unsentimental  view,  similar  to  Hobbe  s  discussion  in  the 
Leviathan,  the  supreme  duty  of  man  is  self-preservation.  The 
state  exists  to  rescue  him  from  the  intolerable  perils  of  anarchy 
that  threaten  life  and  property,  and  any  method  is  justifiable  to  as¬ 
sure  the  state’s  preservation.  In  the  words  of  one  scholar,  some  of 
the  arthashastra  theorists’  recommendations  “would  have  made 
Machiavelli  blush.” 

A  fear  of  anarchy  buttressed  authoritarian  rule.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  rationalistic  spirit  of  political  thought  was  expressed  in  an 
old  Buddhist  text  that  discusses  the  origin  of  kingship.  It  recounts 
that  human  beings,  having  lost  their  original  innocence  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  govern  themselves,  came  together  and  elected  a  sovereign 
known  as  the  “Great  Chosen  One.”  This  idea  that  the  state  is  a 
human  artifice  and  not  a  divine  creation  anticipates  in  a  very  gen¬ 
eral  way  the  social  contract  theories  that  were  expounded  in 
Europe  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  though 
its  influence  on  later  political  institutions  was  negligible. 

The  more  ambitious  rulers  of  ancient  and  medieval  India 
sought  to  unify  the  subcontinent  under  a  single  state.  Most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  this  regard  was  the  emperor  Asoka  (27(^-232  B.C.), 
whose  realm  included  most  of  the  territory  of  what  is  now  India, 
Pakistan,  and  Bangladesh,  with  the  exception  of  the  southern  re¬ 
gion  where  Dravidian  rulers  maintained  their  independence. 
Asoka  took  strong  exception  to  the  pragmatism  and  amoralism  of 
the  arthashastra  school  of  political  thought.  As  a  Buddhist,  he  re¬ 
pudiated  caste.  Guilt-stricken  by  the  suffering  resulting  from  his 
early  career  of  imperial  expansion,  he  promoted  Buddhist  ideals 
of  dharma  (righteousness)  and  ahimsa  (nonviolence)  as  the  basis  of 
policy.  For  modern  Indians,  Asoka’s  reign  has  symbolized  their 
hope  of  building  a  unified  but  peaceful  state.  The  four  lions  sur¬ 
mounting  a  pillar  that  Asoka  had  put  up  at  Sarnath,  near  Benares 
(Varanasi)  in  the  present-day  Indian  state  of  Uttar  Pradesh,  was 
appropriately  adopted  as  the  seal  of  the  modern  Republic  of  India 
(see  fig.  I). 

Another  ruler  who  anticipated  the  ideals  of  the  modem  In¬ 
dian  state  was  Akbar  (1556-1605),  the  great  Muslim  Mughal  em¬ 
peror,  who  sought  to  promote  a  spirit  of  toleration  among  his 
Hindu  and  Muslim  subjects.  He  appointed  Hindus  to  high  office, 
married  a  Hindu  Rajput  princess,  and  abolished  a  special  tax  that 
Hindus  as  unbelievers  had  to  pay  to  the  Islamic  state.  Setting 
himself  up  as  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  religious  questions,  this  en¬ 
lightened  despot  established  his  own  creed,  known  as  “Divine 
Monotheism,”  a  universalistic  synthesis  of  Islamic  mysticism  and 
Hinduism.  Akbar  hoped  that  this  would  serve  as  the  religious 
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l)asis  for  unifying  his  vast  empire.  But  this  attempt  at  synthesis 
did  not  endure.  Akbar’s  successors  in  the  seventeenth  century 
were  less  adventurous  theologically.  Their  reigns  witnessed  the 
official  persecution  of  the  Sikhs,  whose  gurus  (see  Glossary),  like 
Akhar,  had  sought  a  common  ground  between  Islam  and  Hin¬ 
duism,  and  the  rise  of  a  militant  Hindu  movement  in  central  India 
led  by  the  Maratha  hero  Sivaji  (see  The  Mughal  Era,  ch.  I). 

The  adventurers  and  merchants  who  came  to  India  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  East  India  Company  between  the  seventeenth 
and  the  nineteenth  centuries  were  motivated  by  profit,  not  by  a 
desire  to  change  India.  The  company  needed  a  stable  regime  to 
extract  wealth  from  the  country,  however — something  the  Mu¬ 
ghal  rulers  were  decreasingly  able  to  provide.  Through  the 
eighteenth  and  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  company 
assumed  greater  legal  and  administrative  powe.rs  and  recruited 
Indians  for  the  lower  levels  of  its  administrative  bureaucracy.  This 
process  was  accelerated  under  direct  British  rule  after  1858.  A  small 
elite,  from  which  new  generations  of  Indian  lawyers,  physicians, 
civil  servants,  and  entrepreneurs  emerged,  attended  Western-style 
.schools  where  the  medium  of  instruction  was  English. 

The  British  decision  in  the  1830s  to  promote  English-  rather 
than  Indian-language  education  had  vital  political  implications. 
Those  able  to  afford  an  English  education  were  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  European  social  and  political  ideas.  This  was  the  era  of 
theorist  Jeremy  Bentham  and  the  Utilitarians  (with  their  maxim, 
“the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number”),  the  libertarian  John 
Stuart  Mill,  the  early  socialists,  and  movements  for  national  inde¬ 
pendence  throughout  Europe. 

During  the  closing  decades  of  British  colonial  rule,  educated 
Indians  demanded  and  obtained  increasing  measures  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment  (culminating  in  the  Government  of  India  Act  of  1935) 
and  admission  to  the  military  officer  corps  and  to  the  Indian  Givil 
Service  (ICS),  hitherto  the  almost  exclusive  preserve  of  the 
British.  Not  all  members  of  the  elite  were  committed  to  liberal 
parliamentarianism.  Hindu  revivalists  condemned  imported 
European  culture  and  styles  of  life  as  shallow  and  materialistic.  In 
the  twentieth  century,  revolutionary  communism  has  had  great 
appeal  for  young  intellectuals,  especially  in  volatile  Calcutta. 
Subhas  Chandra  Bose,  a  preindependence  figure  whose  popular¬ 
ity  in  hi.s  native  West  Bengal  continues  to  rival  that  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  was  strongly  attracted  to  fascism.  But  the  luminaries  of 
the  Indian  National  Congress  (see  Glossary),  the  country’s  princi¬ 
pal  political  movement,  were  intellectually  citizens  of  the  liberal 
West.  They  were  visibly  distant  from  many  of  their  own  cultural 
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and  political  traditions,  and  they  rejected  authoritarian  fascist  and 
Leninist  doctrines  that  might  have  seemed  more  appropriate  to 
govern  and  unify  a  country  as  divided  as  theirs.  They  mapped  the 
future  of  democratic  India  in  terms  of  a  secular  state,  parliamen¬ 
tary  supremacy,  strong  guarantees  of  personal  liberties  (though 
the  1950  Constitution  gives  the  central,  or  union,  government  ex¬ 
traordinary  powers  in  time  of  emergency),  and  an  independent 
judiciary. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  is  commonly  credited  with  having  success¬ 
fully  utilized  traditional  symbols  to  mobilize  India’s  masses  in 
support  of  modern  goals  of  independence  and  social  reform.  He 
was  a  bridge  between  the  educated  elites  of  Congress  and  the 
peasant  or  worker  nonelites,  but  he  was  also  the  product  of  a 
British  legal  education  that  included  two  decades’  experience  liv¬ 
ing  overseas,  a  student  of  Western  Christian,  pacifist,  and  anarch¬ 
ist  as  well  as  Hindu  ideas,  and  a  shrewd  politician.  His  satyagraha 
(literally,  soul  force)  movement  of  nonviolent  civil  disobedience 
assumed  a  moral  community  between  newly  articulate  Indians 
and  the  more  enlightened  of  the  British;  the  suffering  of  the  re¬ 
sister,  he  thought,  would  shame  the  oppressor,  forcing  him  to  see 
the  error  of  his  policies. 

The  Indian  political  system  is  in  a  sense  like  an  ancient  ar¬ 
chaeological  site,  having  many  layers  corresponding  to  different 
traditions  and  historical  eras.  The  old  supports  the  new,  although 
it  is  the  newest  that  is  often  the  most  apparent.  India’s  political 
legacies  over  the  centuries — Hindu  concepts  of  disinterested  duty  (a 
central  element  in  Gandhi’s  popular  appeal)  and  pragmatic  pursuit 
of  wealth  and  power,  the  seldom-realized  ideal  of  a  universal 
monarch  such  as  Asoka  and  Akbar,  the  violent  confrontations  of  Hin¬ 
dus  and  Muslims  and  missed  opportunities  for  reconciliation,  and 
the  partly  coerced,  partly  spontaneous  adoption  of  Western  ideas 
and  institutions  during  the  colonial  centuries — have  contributed  in 
differing  degrees  to  contemporary  political  phenomena.  In  any 
single  development,  or  in  the  career  of  any  politically  involved  indi¬ 
vidual,  several  “layers”  come  into  play  with  different  meanings  for 
different  audiences. 

Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi,  Oxford-educated  and  well- 
versed  in  parliamentary  politics  at  the  side  of  her  father,  Jawahar- 
lal  Nehru,  was  also  remarkably  skilled  in  reaching  down  to  the 
older  layers  of  India’s  political  legacy.  She  cultivated  the  image  of 
herself  as  the  “Mother  of  India”  to  gain  support  from  the  common 
people,  a  strategy  that  worked  remarkably  well  in  the  1978-80 
period  when  her  political  fortunes  were  at  a  low  ebb.  Given  the 
thin  line  in  popular  Hindu  thought  between  humans  and  the 
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gods,  she  was  to  many  voters  the  incarnation  of  Durga,  consort  of 
the  god  Siva  (or  Durga’s  more  fearsome  manifestation,  the  de¬ 
stroyer  Kali).  Her  son  Rajiv,  designated  prime  minister  in  the 
hours  after  her  death,  was  obliged  to  depend  on  the  drawing 
power  of  his  family  name  to  remain  in  power,  though  the  idea  of  a 
“Nehru  dynasty”  was  abhorrent  to  urban  intellectuals.  Yet  In¬ 
dira’s  violent  death  was  in  part  the  result  of  her  tragic  underesti¬ 
mation  of  the  power  of  religious  and  communal  outrage,  i.e,,  her 
decision  to  send  troops  into  the  Sikh  Golden  Temple  in  Amritsar 
in  June  1984  and  her  refusal  to  dismiss  the  Sikh  contingent  of  her 
bodyguard,  two  of  whom  assassinated  her  on  October  31,  1984. 

Political  scientist  W.  H.  Morris-Jones  argues  in  The  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Politics  of  India  that  with  the  departure  of  the  British  in 
1947  and  the  promulgation  of  a  constitutional  guarantee  of  univer¬ 
sal  suffrage  in  1950,  “polity  and  society  come  to  meet.”  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  and  his  Congress  colleagues.  Western  in  political 
style  and  commitment,  had  to  compromise  with  the  traditional 
worldviews  of  their  constituents  and  modify  their  cos¬ 
mopolitanism  to  take  account  of  sectional  points  of  view.  This  they 
did  reluctantly.  The  process  of  accommodation  and  the  blending 
of  India’s  many  disparate  political  legacies  continued  under 
Nehru’s  daughter,  however.  Gathering  power  increasingly  into 
her  own  hands,  she  showed  a  willingness  to  undermine  or  bypass 
constitutionally  defined  institutions  in  order  to  maintain 
maximum  control  over  the  political  system. 


The  Constitution  and  the  Evolution 
of  Governmental  Institutions 

India’s  Western  legacy  is  embodied  in  its  Constitution, 
adopted  by  an  interim  Constituent  Assembly  on  November  26, 
1949,  and  put  into  effect  on  January  26,  1950  (see  The  Constitu¬ 
tion,  ch.  1).  The  Constitution  is  one  of  the  world’s  longest  and 
most  detailed,  containing  395  separate  articles  and  nine  appen¬ 
dixes,  known  as  schedules.  By  1984  it  had  been  amended  46 
times.  Approximately  250  of  its  articles  were  taken,  with  slight 
changes,  from  the  Government  of  India  Act  of  1935  (see  The  1935 
Constitution,  ch.  1).  The  document  provides  for  a  democratic, 
federal  republic  with  a  parliamentary  form  of  government.  The 
drafters  drew  on  the  experience  of  foreign  democracies  that 
seemed  relevant  to  conditions  in  India.  To  the  British  form  of  par¬ 
liamentary  government  they  added  a  preamble,  an  enumeration 
of  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  citizen,  and  a  supreme  court  simi- 
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lar  to  that  of  the  United  States;  a  system  ()f  federalism  in  which  re¬ 
sidual  powers  of  legislation  remained  in  the  central  body,  as  in 
Canada;  a  detailed  specification  of  the  division  of  powers  between 
the  central  government  and  the  states,  as  in  Australia;  and  a  set  of 
directiv'e  principles  of  national  policy,  as  in  Ireland. 

The  foreignness  of  the  document  was  apparent  to  all.  Dr. 
B.  R.  Ambedkar,  head  of  the  c'ommittee  that  compiled  the  final 
draft,  hoped  that  it  would  be  instrumental  in  cultivating  popular 
“constitutional  morality.  ”  He  believed  that  democratic  conscious¬ 
ness  would  develop  as  leaders  and  voters  gained  experience  in  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  parliamentary  institutions.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion’s  “un-Indianness”  has  been  criticized  in  many  quarters,  how¬ 
ever.  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  sought,  through  amend¬ 
ments,  to  remove  the  blocks  placed  in  the  way  of  strong,  cen¬ 
tralized  rule,  principally  the  Forty-second  Amendment,  which 
was  ratified  during  the  1975-77  period  of  Emergency  rule.  Before 
her  death,  scholars  and  Congress  (I)  figures  talked  of  amending 
the  Constitution  in  order  to  create  a  strong  presidential  rather 
than  a  parliamentary  system.  It  was  suggested  that  she  would 
serve  as  a  popularly  elected  chief  executive  with  broad-based 
powers,  like  the  president  of  the  French  Fifth  Republic.  As  of 
early  1985  no  concrete  proposals  had  been  advanced  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  however. 

The  ordinary  process  of  constitutional  amendment  requires 
the  assenting  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  total  membership  of  each  of 
the  two  houses  of  Parliament  and  a  majority  of  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  each  house  present  and  voting.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  assent  of  the  president  of  India  is  also  required.  In  the 
case  of  provisions  affecting  the  federal  scheme  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  election  of  the  president,  the  organization  of  the 
judiciary  system,  or  the  amendment  process  itself,  an  amend¬ 
ment  must,  in  addition,  be  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  not  less 
than  one-half  the  states.  The  Twenty-fourth  Amendment  Act  of 
1971  and  the  Twenty-fifth  Amendment  Act  of  1972  reaffirmed 
Parliament’s  right  to  amend  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  includ¬ 
ing  provisions  defining  Fundamental  Rights.  The  Forty-second 
Amendment  Act  of  1976  was  essentially  a  basic  reshaping  of  the 
Constitution,  giving  greater  power  to  the  union  government  and 
undercutting  the  Supreme  Court  of  India’s  powers  of  judicial  re¬ 
view  (see  The  Judiciary,  this  ch.). 


individual  Rights 

The  Constitution  prohibits  discrimination  and  guarantees  to 
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all  citizens  basic  rights  to  equality  before  the  law  (Article  17 
abolishes  untouchability);  freedom  of  religion,  culture,  speech, 
and  assembly;  equal  opportunity  for  public  employment;  and  pro¬ 
tection  against  illegal  seizure  of  property  and  against  arbitrary  arrest 
and  detention.  The  judiciary  is  the  custodian  of  the  Fundamental 
Rights;  the  Supreme  Court  has  constitutional  authority  to  enforce 
them,  and  Parliament  may  empower  lower  courts  to  do  the  same. 
Except  where  there  is  specific  reference  to  citizens  only.  Funda¬ 
mental  Rights  are  available  to  citizens  and  noncitizens  alike. 

The  conception  and  even  the  language  of  the  Fundamental 
Rights  provisions  are  similar  to  the  guarantees  of  freedom  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  the  Indian  Constitution 
enumerates  them  in  considerably  greater  detail.  The  elaboration 
was  considered  necessary  because  democratic  consciousness  was 
not  ingrained  in  the  political  system  and  because  Indian  society 
was  composed  of  a  complex  of  religious,  social,  linguistic,  and  re¬ 
gional  groups.  Fundamental  Rights  are  restricted  in  an  area 
where  martial  law  may  be  in  effect.  When  an  emergency  has  been 
declared  by  the  president,  all  Fundamental  Rights  may  be  sus¬ 
pended.  In  addition,  the  government  has  the  constitutional  right 
of  preventive  detention,  even  in  peacetime. 

Immediately  following  the  statement  of  Fundamental  Rights 
is  a  section  of  the  Constitution  entitled  “Directive  Principles  of 
State  Policy.”  These  are  intended  to  guide  the  conduct  of  legis¬ 
lators  and  executives  in  governing  the  country,  but  they  are  not 
directly  enforceable  by  law.  They  are,  rather,  the  goal  toward 
which  India’s  total  effarts  are  to  be  directed  in  order  to  achieve 
the  social  order  envisioned  in  the  Constitution’s  preamble — 
political,  social,  and  economic  justice  and  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity.  These  principles  direct  that  all  legislative  and  execu¬ 
tive  actions  shall  be  such  as  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people 
by  aiming  to  secure  them  such  rights  as  an  adequate  means  of 
livelihood  and  freedom  from  economic  exploitation.  The  Direc¬ 
tive  Principles  also  urge  the  organization  and  strengthening  of 
panchayats  (village  councils);  the  improvement  of  living  stan¬ 
dards,  health,  social  security  benefits,  working  conditions,  and 
education;  the  protection  and  betterment  of  the  backward  classes; 
the  development  of  a  nationwide  uniform  civil  code;  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  judiciary  from  the  executive;  and  the  promotion  of 
international  peace  and  security. 

The  Forty-second  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  brought 
into  force  in  January  1977,  entailed  a  substantial  change  in  the 
status  of  Fundamental  Rights  and  Directive  Principles.  A  provi¬ 
sion  stated  that  no  law  implementing  any  of  the  Directive  Princi- 
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pies  eoukl  lu'  cleclarecl  uneonstitntioiial  on  the  ^roimds  that  it  \  io- 
latecl  any  of  the  Fnmlainental  Rij'hts.  Moreover,  laws  preventinj' 
or  prohihitinjf  “anti-national  aetivities”  or  the  formation  of  “anti- 
national  associations"  eonUl  not  he  invalidated  heeanse  they  in¬ 
fringed  on  the  frt'edom  of  speech,  assembly,  association,  or  any  of 
the  other  Fundamental  Rights.  A  new  .section,  devoted  to  “Fun¬ 
damental  Duties,  was  included  in  the  ('onstitution.  Its  clauses 
were  vague  and  general  (ont>  taijoined  c  itizens  “to  promote  harmony 
and  the  spirit  of  common  hrothcnhood  among  all  the  people  of  India, 
transceudiug  religious,  linguistic,  and  rc'gional  or  sc'ctional  diver¬ 
sities  ),  hut  they  reflected  a  nc*w  emphasis  in  governing  circle's  on 
order  and  discipline  to  counteract  what  some  leaders  perceived  as 
the  excessivcK  fret'whec'ling  style  of  Indiaii  dc'inocracy. 

The  Forty-third  and  Forty-fourth  Amendments,  passed  after 
the  March  1977  general  ede'C'tion  put  the  opposition  Janata  Party 
in  power,  revoked  the  t'arlic'r  anu'ndme'nt  s  pros  isions  that  the 
Dirc'ctive  Principles  take  pre'ctdemee  ovct  the'  Fundamental 
Rights  and  placed  eairhs  on  Parliament’s  power  to  legislate  against 
"anti-national  activities,  (.’rite'iia  for  the  imposition  of  an 
emergt'ucy  were  made  more  stringent.  The  right  to  property  was 
taken  from  the  list  of  Fundamental  Rights,  howeve'r,  and  made 
sijnpK  a  legal  right. 


Croup  Rights 

Although  the  framers  of  the  (amstitution  adopted  the  liberal 
Western  orientation  that  stressed  the  rights  of  individuals  as  citi¬ 
zens,  they  jeulgt'd  that  individual  liberty  and  ee|uality  could  not  be 
promoted  unless  special  attemtion  was  paid  to  the  rights  of  disad¬ 
vantaged  groups.  Part  XVT  of  the  (aurstitution  elaborates  in  detail 
“,Spt'cial  Provisions  Relating  to  C^ertain  C'lasses.  These  inchide 
the  reservation  of  seats  in  the  Lok  Sabha  (House  of  the  People) 
and  in  state  legislative  bodies  for  members  of  the  Scheduled 
C’astes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  (Scheduled  (Pastes  being  eejuivalent 
to  the  untouchables,  or  harijans)  (see Tribes,  ch.  4;  Caste  in  Oper¬ 
ation,  ch.  5).  The  number  of  seats  to  be  set  aside  tor  them  is  pro¬ 
portional  to  their  share  of  the  national  and  respective  state  popu¬ 
lations.  Other  provisions  include  the  reserving  of  some  govern¬ 
ment  appointments  for  these  disadvantaged  groups  insofar  as  this 
does  not  interfere  with  administrative  efficiency.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  stipulates  that  a  special  officer  for  Scheduled  Castes  and 
Scheduled  Tribe .i  he  appointed  by  the  president  to  “investigate 
all  matters  relating  to  the  safeguards  provided”  for  them,  as  well 
as  periodic  commissions  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  the 
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“Backward  Classes  ’  (roughly  equivalent  to  Sudra  castes).  The 
president,  in  consultation  with  the  governor  of  a  state,  has  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  designating  those  groups  that  meet  the  criteria  of 
Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes.  Similar  provisions  exist 
for  the  small  Anglo-Indian  community  (see  Descendants  of 
Foreign  Groups,  ch.  4). 

The  framers  provided  that  the  .special  provisions  would  cease 
iifter  the  passing  of  20  years  from  the  promulgation  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  anticipating  that  the  progress  of  the  disadvantaged 
groups  during  that  time  would  have  removed  significant  dis¬ 
parities  between  them  and  other  groups  in  society.  However,  the 
Twenty-third  Amendment,  passed  in  1969,  extended  them  for  an 
additional  10  years  from  1970  to  1980,  and  the  Forty-fifth  Amend¬ 
ment  of  1980  extended  them  until  1990. 


Press  Freedom 

Freedom  of  speech  and  expression  are  defined  as  Funda¬ 
mental  Rights  in  the  Constitution  (Article  19A),  and  this  is  gener¬ 
ally  interpreted  to  include  freedom  of  the  press.  However,  limita¬ 
tions  on  these  freedoms  are  specified  “in  the  interests  of  the 
sovereignty  and  integrity  of  India,  the  security  of  the  State, 
friendly  relations  with  foreign  States,  public  order,  decency  or 
morality,  or  in  relation  to  contempt  of  court,  defamation,  or  in¬ 
citement  to  an  offense”  (Article  192).  With  the  exception  of  the 
1975-77  Emergency  period,  the  press  in  India  has  in  general 
exercised  a  great  degree  of  independence.  In  the  mid-1980s  there 
was  no  prepublication  censorship,  though  issues  of  newspapers  or 
magazines,  domestic  or  foreign,  could  be  confiscated  if  they  con¬ 
tained  what  the  government  considered  offensive  material. 

When  the  Emergency  was  proclaimed  on  June  25,  1975, 
rigid  press  censorship  was  imposed.  A  law  protecting  newspapers 
from  court  action  for  publishing  parliamentary  proceedings  was 
repealed,  and  the  Prevention  of  Publication  of  Objectionable 
Matter  Act  of  1976  was  passed.  The  country’s  four  domestic  news 
agencies  were  merged  into  a  single  organization,  Samachar. 
Some  newspapers,  such  as  the  English-language  Statesman,  In¬ 
dian  Express,  and  Tribune,  attempted  to  maintain  a  measure  of 
independence  and  were  the  target  of  government  punitive  mea¬ 
sures.  When  the  Janata  Party  government  came  to  power  in  1977, 
Emergency  measures  concerning  the  press  were  repealed. 

'The  publication  of  material  with  the  intent  of  stirring  up 
ethnic  or  communal  animosity  is  an  offense  under  the  law.  When 
Indian  Army  units  entered  Punjab  (see  Glossary)  to  quell  militant 
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Sikhs  in  June  1984,  a  news  hlaekont  was  imposed  on  the  state,  and 
foreign  journalists  were  prohibited  from  entering.  Under  these 
provisions  an  Indian  journalist  working  for  the  Associated  Press 
was  charged  in  October  1984  with  publishing  details  of  Operation 
Blue  Star,  the  army  takeover  of  the  Sikhs’  Golden  Temple. 

Observers  noted  in  the  mid-1980s  that  the  government  exer¬ 
cised  a  large  measure  of  indirect  control  over  newspapers  because 
ot  regulations  that  control  their  access  to  newsprint,  allocated  by  a 
pid)lic  corporation;  the  importance  of  government  advertising 
(constituting  as  much  as  50  percent  of  all  advertising  in  newspap¬ 
ers);  an  accreditation  procedure  of  correspondents;  credit  ar¬ 
rangements  with  nationalized  banks;  and  state  control  of  the  im¬ 
portation  of  printing  presses  and  other  machinery.  To  maintain 
good  relations  with  the  government,  most  newspapers  practiced 
careful  self-censorship. 

Television  (Doordarshan)  and  radio  (All  India  Radio)  were 
state  owned  and  managed.  They  customarily  presented  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  point  of  view.  However,  the  British  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration  (BBC)  was  allowed  to  transmit  radio  programs,  and  its 
account  of  domestic  developments  was  often  different  from  that  of 
All  India  Radio. 


Emergency  Provisions 

The  Constitution  provides  for  three  different  categories  of 
emergency,  proclaimed  in  each  case  by  the  president:  war  or  an 
external  or  internal  threat  to  security;  a  threat  to  the  financial  se¬ 
curity  of  the  nation  or  a  part  of  it;  or  the  “failure  of  constitutional 
machinery”  in  a  state.  In  varying  degrees  federal  principles  cease 
to  operate  under  such  emergency  conditions,  and  Fundamental 
Rights  may  be  suspended  under  the  first  two  categories.  A  prcK'la- 
mation  of  emergency  ceases  automatically  after  two  months  un¬ 
less  approved  by  resolution  of  both  houses  of  Parliament. 

In  the  case  of  the  failure  of  the  constitutional  machinery  of  a 
state,  that  is,  its  inability  to  maintain  order  and  stability,  the  pres¬ 
ident  may  assume  any  of  the  executive  functions  of  that  state  or 
transfer  these  to  the  state  governor.  The  proclamation  may  de¬ 
clare  that  the  legislative  powers  of  the  state  shall  be  exercisable  by 
the  union  Parliament,  and  Parliament  can,  in  turn,  delegate  these 
legislative  powers  to  the  president.  Such  a  proclamation,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  affect  the  powers  exercised  by  the  state’s  high 
court.  If  approved  by  Parliament,  an  emergency  can  be  extended 
for  successive  six-month  periods  up  to  a  maximum  of  three  years. 
During  such  an  emergency  the  state  is  .said  to  be  under  “Presi- 
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(It'iit  s  Rule.” 

Prime  inini.ster.s  Nehru  aud  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  were  reluc¬ 
tant  to  utilize  Pre.sideut  s  Rule;  it  wa.s  impo.sed  only  eif^ht  time.s 
between  1950  and  1906;  Indira  Candhi’.s  first  tenure  as  prime  minis¬ 
ter  (1966-77)  witnessed  its  imposition  39  times.  Critics  accused  her 
j'overmnent  of  using  this  emergency  provision  not  to  preserve  law 
and  order  in  times  of  genuine  crisis  but  as  an  elfective  means  of  un- 
st'ating  uncooperative  opposition  state  governments. 

As  of  early  1985  the  president  had  declared  national  states  of 
emergency  three  times:  in  1962  during  the  war  with  China;  in 
1971  when  India  was  at  war  with  Pakistan  over  East  Pakistan  (later 
Bangladesh);  and  on  June  25,  1975,  as  a  response  to  an  allegedly 
rising  tide  of  lawlessness  and  threats  to  internal  security.  The 
Forty-second  Amendment  significantly  strengthened  the  presi- 
(h'lits  emergency  powers.  The  president  could  proclaim  an 
emergenc)'  in  all  or  any  part  of  the  country  (previously  the  presi¬ 
dent  could  not  unilaterallv  impo.se  it  except  through  the  medium 
of  Pi  esident  s  Rule  within  given  states),  and  President’s  Rule 
would  remain  in  force  fora  year  after  approval  of  Parliament  (in¬ 
stead  of  the  previously  designated  six  months).  The  Forty-fourth 
.\mendment  repealed  the.se  and  other  emergency  provisions.  It 
stipulated  that  an  emergency  could  not  he  proclaimed  in  the  case 
of  internal  disturbance  unless  it  amounted  to  armed  rebellion  and 
that  its  proclamation  had  to  be  approved  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  Parliament  within  a  month  and  could  be  extended  after  six 
months  onl\’  with  a  second  two-thirds  majority.  It  also  provided 
that  President  s  Rule  could  not  be  maintained  in  a  state  for  a 
period  of  more  than  one  year  unless  the  Union  Election  Commis¬ 
sion  certifietl  that  elections  could  not  be  held.  The  amendment 
also  substantially  limited  the  government  s  powers  of  preventive 
detention. 


The  Union  Government 

The  union  government  is  divided  into  three  distinct,  but  not 
entirely  separate,  branches:  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judi¬ 
cial.  The  executive  leadership  is  drawn  from  and  is  responsible  to 
the  legislative  body.  The  Constitution  provides  for  a  judiciary  that 
is  free  from  executive  or  legislative  interference  in  its  delibera¬ 
tions  (see  fig.  16). 


The  Executive 

The  executive  branch  is  formally  headed  by  the  president, 
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Source:  Based  on  information  from  Richard  L.  Park,  India's  Political  System,  Englewood 
Cdiffs,  1967,  80,  87 

Figure  16.  Governmental  System,  1985. 
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who  is  aided  and  advised  l)y  the  Council  of  Ministers.  Although 
the  president  is  head  of  state  and  supreme  commander  of  the 
armed  forces  and,  technically,  is  vested  with  a  great  range  of  pow¬ 
ers,  the  prime  minister  has  been  the  de  facto  head  of  the  union 
executive.  Dr.  Amhedkar  compared  the  presidency  to  the  British 
monarch,  representing  hut  not  ruling  the  nation.  The  presiden¬ 
tial  office  is  one  of  great  ceremony  and  prestige,  and  the  drafters 
envisioned  it  as  playing  an  important  symbolic  role  in  upholding 
constitutional  rule.  The  oath  of  office  binds  the  individual  to  “pre¬ 
serve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution.” 

The  president  is  elected  for  a  five-year  term  by  an  electoral 
college  consisting  of  the  elected  members  of  both  houses  of  Parli¬ 
ament  and  of  the  legislative  assemblies  in  the  states.  The  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  state  assemblies  in  the  election  is  designed  to  ensure 
that  the  president  is  the  chosen  head  of  the  nation  and  not  merely 
of  the  majority  party  in  Parliament,  thereby  placing  the  office 
above  politics  and  endowing  the  incumbent  with  an  aura  of 
national  unity. 

On  paper,  the  president’s  powers  are  formidable.  The  presi¬ 
dent  appoints  the  prime  minister  and  other  members  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  on  the  advice  of  the  prime  minister;  he  (or 
she)  also  appoints  the  attorney  general,  the  governors  of  the 
states',  the  chief  justice  and  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
those  of  the  high  courts,  and  ambassadors  and  other  diplomatic 
representatives  of  India.  Article  123  of  the  Constitution  empow¬ 
ers  the  president  to  issue  ordinances  when  Parliament  is  not  in 
session;  the  ordinances  have  the  force  of  acts  of  Parliament  but 
must  be  considered  by  the  legislature  after  it  has  assembled.  The 
president  also  has  the  power  to  summon  and  prorogue  Parliament 
and  can  dissolve  the  Lok  Sabha.  He  or  she  can  impose  President’s 
Rule  in  a  state  if  he  or  she  is  convinced  that  the  state  government 
cannot  maintain  order. 

The  first  president,  Rajendra  Prasad  (1950-62),  set  a  prece¬ 
dent  by  limiting  his  role  to  that  of  nominal  and  ceremonial  head  of 
state.  His  successors  have  not  sought  to  exercise  their  powers  on 
their  own.  After  Gandhi’s  candidate,  V.V.  Giri,  won  the  1969 
presidential  election  over  an  official  Congress  candidate,  she  was 
able  to  use  the  office  as  a  largely  pliable  instrument  to  maintain 
her  position  of  power.  She  prevailed  on  President  Fakhruddin  Ali 
Ahmed,  a  Muslim  from  Assam  with  little  power  or  prestige  of  his 
own,  to  issue  the  proclamation  of  Emergency  on  June  25,  1975. 
However,  during  1979,  the  last  year  of  the  tumultuous  Janata  gov¬ 
ernment,  President  Neelam  Sanjiva  Reddy  acted  on  his  own  to 
form  a  new  government  from  opposition  parties  after  the  Janata 
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prime  minister  resigned;  when  the  new  government  collapsed, 
he  called  for  general  elections.  Reddy’s  atypical  initiatives 
suggest  that,  given  the  enormous  powers  of  the  presidency,  a 
powerful  president  and  a  pliable  or  divided  Parliament  could 
markedly  alter  the  nature  of  government.  In  the  event  of  the  pres¬ 
ident’s  death,  the  vice  president  assumes  office  until  a  new  presi¬ 
dent  is  chosen,  which  must  take  place  within  six  months. 

The  Council  of  Ministers  is  made  up  of  three  classes  of  offi¬ 
cials;  a  varying  number  of  cabinet  ministers  (20in  mid-1984),  non¬ 
cabinet  ministers,  and  deputy  ministers.  The  cabinet  forms  an 
inner  circle  within  the  Council  of  Ministers.  It  is  formally  the 
highest  policymaking  body  and  the  supreme  organ  of  coordina¬ 
tion  in  the  government.  Formed  by  the  prime  minister,  it  au¬ 
tomatically  dissolves  upon  his  or  her  resignation.  It  is  composed 
of  senior  ministers,  who  are  selected  by  the  prime  minister  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  importance  of  their  respective  portfolios  and 
their  political  and  administrative  skill  and  experience.  During  the 
closing  years  of  Gandhi’s  rule,  however,  cabinet  ministers  tended 
to  be  chosen  on  the  criterion  of  loyalty  to  her  rather  than  compe¬ 
tence.  Other  tendencies  that  diminished  the  role  of  the  cabinet  in 
the  political  process  included  her  preference  for  seeking  guidance 
from  a  small  circle  of  personal  advisers  rather  than  ministers,  fre¬ 
quent  reshuffling  of  cabinet  posts,  and  her  practice  of  bypassing 
ministers  and  dealing  directly  with  senior  bureaucrats,  particularly 
after  1980. 


The  Legislature 

Parliament  consists  of  the  president  and  the  two  houses,  the 
Lok  Sabha  and  the  Rajya  Sabha  (Council  of  States).  The  Constitu¬ 
tion’s  inclusion  of  the  president  as  a  part  of  Parliament  was  meant 
to  stress  the  interdependence  rather  than  the  independence  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches.  Parliament’s  principal 
function  is  the  passing  of  laws  on  those  matters  the  Constitution 
specifies  to  be  within  its  domain  in  the  federal  structure.  Among 
its  constitutional  powers  are  the  fixing  or  changing  of  state  bound¬ 
aries,  major  responsibility  for  amending  the  Constitution,  control 
of  the  nation’s  finances,  and  the  removal  of  the  cabinet  by  a  vote  of 
no  confidence. 

Parliament  functions  in  principle  as  a  debating  and  deliberat¬ 
ing  body.  Each  daily  session  of  the  Lok  Sabha  begins  with  a  ques¬ 
tion  period;  the  Rajya  Sabha  holds  question  periods  four  days  a 
week.  The  political  opposition  typically  has  been  outspoken  in  its 
criticism  of  the  ruling  party,  but  given  the  solid  majority  of  Con- 
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gress  (I)  in  both  houses  in  the  inid-198()s,  the  opposition  has  had 
minimal  influence  on  the  legislative  process.  Legislation  was 
commonly  presented  to  Parliament  hy  Gandhi  s  government  and 
rubher-stamped  hy  loyal  party  members,  sparking  shouting 
matches  and  frequent  walkouts  hy  a  frustrated  opposition.  Obser¬ 
vers  noted  with  some  anxiety  the  increasing  irrelevance  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  A  practice  of  growing  frequency  in  the  mid-1980s  was  the 
use  of  Article  123.  While  Parliament  was  not  in  .session, the  presi¬ 
dent,  Giani  Zail  Singh,  a  Gandhi  loyalist,  proclaimed  ordinances 
that  the  Congress  (I)  majority  later  approved. 

The  Lok  Sabha.  The  Lok  Sahha  consists  of  542  members  elected 
on  the  basis  of  universal  adult  suffrage  iii  the  states  and  union  ter¬ 
ritories  plus  two  additional  members  named  hy  the  president 
from  the  Anglo-Indian  community.  The  usual  Lok  Sahha  term  is 
five  years;  it  may  be  dissolved  hy  the  president  before  the  end  of 
the  term  and  new  elections  held  (a  maximum  of  six  months  after 
the  dissolution).  In  an  emergency  its  length  may  he  extended  for 
a  maximum  of  one  year  at  a  time  and  for  not  longer  than  six 
months  after  the  termination  of  the  state  of  emergency.  This  oc¬ 
curred  in  1976  when  the  general  election  was  delayed  beyond  its 
flve-year  term  under  Emergency  rule  provisions  enacted  in  June 
of  the  previous  year,  though  elections  were  held  in  March  1977. 
The  Constitution  stipulates  that  it  meet  at  least  twice  a  year  (cus¬ 
tomarily,  it  meets  three  times  annually)  and  have  no  more  than  six 
months  between  sessions.  Lok  Sahha  members  must  he  at  least 
25  years  of  age. 

For  the  basis  of  Lok  Sahha  representation,  the  states  and 
union  territories  are  divided  into  single-member  constituencies. 
The  allocation  of  seats  to  each  state  or  union  territory  is  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  basis  of  population  in  proportion  to  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  In  1976  the  Forty-second  Amendment  fixed 
the  allocation  of  seats  in  accordance  with  the  1971  census  until  the 
year  2001.  The  purpose  of  this  measure  was  purportedly  to  assure 
that  states  with  effective  family  planning  programs  would  not  lose 
representation.  The  “winner  take  all”  nature  of  single-member 
constituencies,  similar  to  those  used  in  Britain,  has  meant  that  a 
party  that  garners  a  plurality  of  the  popular  vote  can  win  a  major¬ 
ity  of  Lok  Sahha  seats  and  that  small  shifts  in  the  popular  vote  can 
have  major  consequences  in  terms  of  representation.  Ck)ngress  (1) 
won  34.5  percent  of  the  valid  votes  in  March  1977  and  42.7  per¬ 
cent  of  the  valid  votes  in  January  1980  hut  secured  153  seats  in 
1977  and  351  seats  in  1980.  In  December  1984  it  won  49  percent 
of  the  popular  vote  and  took  401  seats  in  the  Lok  Sahha. 
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The  Rajya  Sabha.  The  Rajya  Sabha  may  have  a  maximum  of  250 
representatives;  in  1984  it  had  244.  All  but  12  of  the  members  are 
elected  by  the  state  legislatures  for  six-year  terms.  The  president 
nominates  12  members  for  their  special  knowledge  or  practical 
experience  in  such  fields  as  literature,  science,  art,  and  social  ser¬ 
vice.  A  representative  must  be  at  least  30  years  of  age. 

The  Rajya  Sabha  is  a  continuous  body  and  not  subject  to  dis¬ 
solution.  One-third  of  the  members  retire  every  two  years.  The 
number  of  seats  allocated  to  each  state  and  union  territory  in  the 
Rajya  Sabha  is  determined  on  the  l)asis  of  relative  population,  but 
the  smaller  units  have  been  accorded  some  extra  weight.  Through 
its  permanent  character  and  its  function  of  revising  or  delaying 
legislative  bills  sent  to  it  from  the  Lok  Sabha,  it  provides  added 
stability  and  continuity  to  the  legislative  process. 

Participation  and  approval  by  both  houses  is  required  for  all 
legislation.  The  Lok  Sabha,  the  body  to  which  the  Council  of 
Ministers  is  responsible,  is  superior  in  important  respects,  but  in 
most  regards  the  houses  are  coequal  for  ordinary  legislation. 

A  bill  that  does  not  involve  financial  matters  may  originate  in 
either  house.  It  goes  through  three  readings  before  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  passed.  After  a  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  originating 
house,  it  is  transmitted  to  the  other  house,  where  it  goes  through 
the  same  procedure  of  consideration.  The  second  house  can  ac¬ 
cept,  reject,  or  amend  the  bill.  If  the  bill  is  amended  by  the  sec¬ 
ond  house,  it  must  be  returned  in  its  amended  form  to  the  spon¬ 
soring  house.  If  a  bill  is  rejected  by  the  second  house,  if  there  is 
disagreement  about  the  proposed  amendments,  or  if  the  house  to 
which  the  bill  was  transmitted  fails  to  act  on  it  for  six  months,  the 
president  is  empowered  to  summon  a  joint  session  of  the  two 
houses  to  vote  on  the  bill.  The  disagreement  is  resolved  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members  of  both  houses  present  in  the  joint 
sitting.  The  decision  of  the  two  houses  sitting  jointly  is  more  apt  to 
conform  with  the  desire  of  the  majority  in  the  Lok  Sabha,  because 
it  is  numerically  about  twice  as  large  as  the  Rajya  Sabha. 

When  the  bill  has  been  passed  by  both  houses  of  Parliament, 
separately  or  in  a  joint  sitting,  it  is  sent  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Lok 
Sabha  to  the  president  for  his  or  her  assent.  The  president,  who  is 
empowered  to  refuse  assent,  may  send  the  bill  back  to  Parliament 
for  reconsideration.  If  both  houses  pass  it  again,  with  or  without 
amendments,  and  it  is  sent  to  the  president  a  second  time,  he  or 
she  must  approve  the  bill.  With  the  president’s  assent,  the  bill 
becomes  an  act  on  the  Statute  Book. 

Money  bills,  as  defined  in  the  Constitution,  must  be  initiated 
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in  the  Lok  Sai)ha  and  can  he  introduced  only  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  president.  In  a  dispute,  the  Speaker  of  the  Lok  Sabha  is 
the  final  authority  who  decides  whether  a  bill  is  a  money  bill.  On 
beinf'  passed  by  the  Lok  Sabha,  a  money  bill  is  transmitted  to  the 
Rajya  Sabha  for  its  consideration.  The  Rajya  Sabha  must  act 
within  14  days.  It  may  amend  or  reject  a  money  bill,  but  the  Lok 
Sabha  may  then  rt*consider  and  pass  it  by  a  simple  majority  and 
send  it  to  the  president.  The  president  cannot  withhold  his  or  her 
assent  from  a  money  bill.  Thus,  in  regard  to  finance,  the  Lok 
Sabha  is  supreme. 


The  ludiciary 

The  modern  judicial  system  had  its  beginnings  under  British 
auspices  in  the  late  eighteenth  century  and  was  extended  and 
consolidated  during  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Its 
legal  concepts  and  procedures  resemble  those  of  Anglo-Saxon 
countries. 

The  judiciary  is  a  single,  integrated,  hierarchical  system  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  India  at  the  top,  high  courts  in  the 
states,  and  lower  courts  in  the  district  and  local  areas.  The  idea  of 
the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  introduced  by  the  British,  has 
struck  deep  roots  in  India.  The  Constitution  guarantees  security 
of  tenure  forjudges  (to  age  65  for  Supreme  Court  justices  and  age 
62  forjudges  of  the  high  courts)  and  outlines  an  exhaustive  proce¬ 
dure  for  dismissal  on  charges  of  incompetence  or  misconduct.  The 
president  can  dismiss  a  judge  only  after  both  houses  of  Parliament 
present  a  recommendation  for  removal.  This  requires  a  double 
majority  in  each  house,  i.e.,  a  majority  of  the  total  members  of  that 
house  and  a  two-thirds  majority  of  those  present  at  the  time  of  vot¬ 
ing.  The  1966  Judges  (IiHjniry)  .Act  stipulat<“s  that  before  the  voting, 
the  Speaker  of  the  house  must  ap|X>int  a  committee  of  thrt‘e,  includ¬ 
ing  a  Supreme  Court  justice  and  a  high  court  chief  justice,  to  inves¬ 
tigate  charges  and  recommend  whether  a  motion  for  dismissal 
should  be  presented  to  the  membership. 

The  courts  have  been  compromised  by  political  pressures, 
however.  The  attitude  of  the  (huidhi  government  was  generally 
one  of  hostility  and  suspicion,  regarding  an  independent  judiciary 
with  its  substantial  powers  of  constitutional  review  as  a  principal 
obstacle  to  the  government’s  economic  and  social  goals.  During 
the  1975-77  period  of  Emergency  rule,  the  Supreme  Court  failed 
to  oppose  constitutionally  dubious  measures  enacted  to  impose  a 
more  unitary  and  authoritarian  political  order.  Its  powers  had 
been  circumscribed  by  government-sponsored  constitutional 
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amendments  and  the  willingness  of  some  justices  to  play  a  politi¬ 
cal  (and  progovernment)  role.  But  given  India’s  diverse  and  con¬ 
tentious  social  groups,  the  judiciary  overall  has  played  an  indis¬ 
pensable  role  in  mediating  social  conflict.  Not  only  the  educated 
elites  concentrated  in  the  cities  but  also  the  poorer  rural  and 
urban  sectors  of  the  population  have  made  frequent  use  of  the 
courts,  and  Indians  in  general  have  gained  the  reputation  of  being 
a  highly  litigious  people. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  India 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  ultimate  interpreter  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  although  its  judicial  powers 
have  been  limited  over  the  years  by  the  legislature’s  power  of 
amendment.  Its  decisions  are  binding  on  all  the  courts  of  India.  It 
consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  a  maximum  of  17  other  justices.  The 
chief  justice  is  appointed  by  the  president,  who  also  appoints  the 
other  justices  after  consultation  with  the  chief  justice.  These  ap¬ 
pointments  do  not  require  parliamentary  concurrence. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  divided  into  three 
categories:  original,  appellate,  and  advisory.  Parliament  may  en¬ 
large  the  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  the  court  in  certain  areas  of 
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legislation  and  enforcement. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
disputes  involving  legal  rights  between  the  union  and  one  or 
more  states,  between  the  union  and  any  state,  and  between  two 
or  more  states.  It  is  barred  from  jurisdiction  in  what  are  consi¬ 
dered  political  matters,  however,  or  in  matters  involving  treaties 
or  covenants.  Appellate  jurisdiction  includes  definitive  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  Constitution  in  matters  of  law  and  the  determination 
of  civil  and  criminal  cases.  It  has  wide  discretionary  powers  to 
hear  special  appeals  on  any  matter  from  any  court  except  those  of 
the  armed  services.  In  its  advisory  capacity,  the  Supreme  Court 
may  submit  an  opinion  on  a  que.stion  of  law  or  fact  referred  to  it  by 
the  president,  or  it  may  decline  to  give  an  opinion.  The  court  also 
functions  as  a  court  of  record  and  supervises  and  controls  every 
high  court. 


Supreme  Court-Executive  Relations 

The  government  of  Indira  Gandhi  on  numerous  occasions 
challenged  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court,  seeking  to  neu¬ 
tralize  it  through  the  passage  of  constitutional  amendments  and 
the  appointment  of  politically  sympathetic  justices  in  violation  of 
the  practice  of  seniority.  In  1967,  in  the  case  of  Golaknath  v .  State 
of  Punjab,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  Parliament  was  not  em¬ 
powered  to  amend  or  abrogate  the  Fundamental  Rights  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Constitution,  including  the  provisions  (articles  31, 
31  A,  and  31 B)  governing  the  right  to  private  property.  Gandhi 
and  her  party  criticized  the  court’s  decision  as  providing  excessive 
protection  to  big  landlords,  both  rural  and  urban,  in  the  name  of 
safeguarding  Fundamental  Rights.  The  government’s  position 
was  that  considerations  relating  to  the  general  welfare  overrode 
those  relating  to  individual  property  rights. 

On  February  1,  1970,  the  Supreme  Court  declared  invalid 
the  government-sponsored  Bank  Nationalization  Bill  that  had 
been  approved  by  both  houses  of  Parliament  in  August  1969.  In 
contravention  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision.  President  Giri  on 
February  14,  1970,  promulgated  the  bill  again,  thereby 
nationalizing  14  major  banks.  In  December  1970  the  Supreme 
Court  also  rejected  as  unconstitutional  a  presidential  order  of 
September  7,  1970,  that  abolished  the  princely  titles,  privileges, 
and  pay  of  the  former  heads  of  India’s  old  princely  states  (see  Inte¬ 
gration  of  the  Princely  States,  ch.  1). 

In  reaction  to  these  Supreme  Court  decisions,  Parliament 
adopted  a  series  of  government-backed  constitutional  amend- 
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meats  presumably  designed  to  pave  the  way  for  a  more  e(juital)le 
distribution  of  the  country’s  wealth.  On  November  5,  1971,  the 
Twenty-fourth  Amendment  Act  received  the  president’s  assent 
after  having  been  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  state  legislatures 
and  by  both  houses  of  Parliament.  The  amendment  expressly  pro¬ 
vides  that  Parliament  is  empowered  to  amend  any  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  including  the  provisions  relating  to  the  Fundamen¬ 
tal  Rights. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Amendment  Act,  which  became  law  on 
April  20,  1972,  invests  Parliament  and  the  state  legislatures  with 
sole  and  final  responsibility  to  determine  the  amount  of  govern¬ 
ment  compensation  to  be  paid  for  nationalized  property  and  de¬ 
clares  such  parliamentary  decisions  to  be  nonjusticiable.  Further¬ 
more,  the  Twenty-fifth  Amendment  provides  that  any  bills 
adopted  by  Parliament  or  by  the  state  assemblies  to  give  effect  to 
Articles  39b  and  39c  of  the  Directive  Principles  section  of  the 
Constitution  relating  to  the  equitable  distribution  of  the  country’s 
wealth  may  not  be  challenged  in  a  court  of  law.  The  Twenty-sixth 
Amendment  Act  of  December  1971  adds  a  new  constitutional  ar¬ 
ticle  that  abolishes  all  vestiges  of  rulership,  including  princely 
privileges  and  privy  purses. 

On  April  24,  1973,  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  deci¬ 
sion  in  the  Keshavananda  Bharati  v.  State  of  Kerala  case,  ruling 
seven  to  six  that  although  Parliament  did  have  the  right  to  amend 
the  Constitution,  including  Fundamental  Rights  provisions,  it 
could  not  alter  or  destroy  the  Constitution’s  “basic  structures.  ” 
Thereafter,  interpretation  of  the  application  of  the  basic  struc¬ 
tures  rule  became  a  leading  point  of  contention  between  the  court 
and  the  executive.  The  day  after  the  decision  was  given,  Gandhi 
disregarded  the  seniority  rule  in  appointing  a  new  chief  justice, 
advising  the  president  to  appoint  a  junior  member  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  Ajit  Nath  Ray,  over  three  senior  justices  who  had 
decided  against  the  government’s  interests  in  the  Keshavananda 
case.  The  supercession  of  judges  (choosing  a  chief  justice  on 
criteria  other  than  seniority)  was  seen  by  critics  as  an  attack  on  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary,  but  government  spokesmen 
began  talking  about  India’s  need  for  a  “committed”  judiciary.  One 
government  minister  defended  supercession  on  the  grounds  that 
considerations  of  “judicial  integrity”  had  to  be  balanced  by  consid¬ 
erations  of  the  “philosophy  and  outlook”  of  individual  justices 
whom  the  president  might  nominate. 

During  the  Emergency  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  oppose 
the  imposition  of  authoritarian  rule  but  attempted  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  preserve  its  power  of  judicial  review.  Thus  on  November 
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7,  1975,  it  approved  the  retroactive  chanj;e  of  election  laws  that 
made  it  possible  for  Gandhi  to  retain  her  seat  in  the  Lok  Sahha, 
despite  violations  that  under  the  previous  law  would  have  obliged 
her  to  give  up  the  seat.  Yet  in  the  same  jvidgment,  it  reasserted  its 
power  of  judicial  review  in  the  matter  of  election  laws  The  court, 
under  progovernment  Chief  Justice  Ray,  ruled  favorably  in  1976 
on  the  legality  of  the  mass  transfer  by  the  president  of  high  court 
judges  unsympathetic  to  the  regime,  a  substantial  attack  on  judi¬ 
cial  independence  that  punished  dissident  judges  by  sending 
them  to  hardship  posts.  The  Supreme  Court  also  refused  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  constitutionality  of  the  preventive  detention  of  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  regime  that  occurred  after  the  June  25,  1975,  impos¬ 
ition  of  the  Emergency.  In  January  1977  the  government  again 
circumvented  the  seniority  rule  by  choosing  M,  H.  Beg,  a  junior 
justice  and  Gandhi  supporter,  as  chief  justice. 

The  Forty-second  Amendment,  approved  by  Parliament  and 
brought  into  force  in  January  1977,  was  a  comprehensive,  59- 
clause  measure  designed  to  effect  profound  changes  in  political 
institutions.  The  Supreme  Court’s  power  of  judicial  review  was 
greatly  curtailed.  The  amendment  essentially  abrogated  the  1973 
Keshavananda  decision  barring  amendment  of  the  Constitution’s 
basic  structure.  It  established  the  list  of  Fundamental  Duties  as  a 
curb  on  the  exercise  of  the  Fundamental  Rights  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  barred  the  Supreme  Court  from  declaring  laws  “for  the  pre¬ 
vention  or  prohibition  of  anti-national  activities”  unconstitutional 
on  grounds  of  violation  of  fundamental  rights,  and  gave  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  states  the  power  to  create  special  tribunals.  Most 
basically,  it  denied  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  power  to  declare 
any  constitutional  amendment  unconstitutional  except  insofar  as 
the  process  of  ratifying  it  had  not  followed  constitutionally  de¬ 
fined  procedures.  It  determined  that  a  minimum  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Supreme  Court  justices,  rather  than  a  simple  majority,  was 
necesary  to  declare  a  union  or  state  law  unconstitutional  and  that 
a  minimum  of  seven  justices  was  required  to  hold  such  delibera¬ 
tions.  If  only  a  simple  majority  of  justices  on  a  bench  held  a  law 
unconstitutional,  it  would  remain  in  force. 

The  Janata  government  of  Prime  Minister  Morarji  Desai 
sponsored  passage  of  the  Forty-third  Amendment,  enacted  in 
December  1977,  and  the  Forty-fourth  Amendment,  enacted  in 
December  1978.  These  restored  the  Supreme  Court’s  powers 
and  revoked  most  of  the  repressive  measures  of  the  Forty-second 
Amendment.  Judicial  review  was  substantially  restored,  and  the 
provisions  requiring  a  two-thirds  majority  in  constitutional  cases 
and  establishing  special  tribunals  were  repealed.  The  Forty- 
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fourth  Amendment  barred  future  amendments  that  might  com¬ 
promise  the  independence  of  the  judiciary  or  undermine  the 
Fundamental  Rights. 

The  Desai  government  canceled  the  mass  transfer  of  high 
court  judges  ordered  by  the  president  at  Gandhi’s  bidding  and  ap¬ 
pointed  a  new  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Y.V.  Chan- 
drachud,  on  the  basis  of  seniority  (C'hief  Justice  Cdiandrachud  was 
also  a  well-known  opponent  of  Gandhi).  Yet  observers  noted  that 
the  court’s  decisions  reflected  political  pressures  in  a  manner  not 
totally  unlike  those  of  the  Emergency;  it  ruled  in  1977  in  the  Dis¬ 
solution  case  that  the  Janata  government  had  not  overstepped 
constitutional  bounds  by  dismissing  nine  Congress  state  govern¬ 
ments,  and  in  the  following  year  it  declared  constitutional  the 
special  courts  set  up  outside  the  normal  judicial  framework  to  try 
protagonists  of  Emergency  rule,  including  Gandhi’s  politically 
active  son,  Sarijay. 

The  return  to  power  of  Gandhi  in  January  1980  subjected  the 
court  to  new  pressures.  In  May  1980  it  struck  down  two  articles  of 
the  Eorty-second  Amendment  dealing  with  parliamentary  abro¬ 
gation  of  Fundamental  Rights  and  amendment  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  This  prompted  heated  denunciations  on  the  part  of  Congress 
(I)  politicians,  who  accused  the  court  of  blocking  social  progress, 
singling  out  C'hief  Justice  Chandrachud  as  a  special  target  of  vilifi¬ 
cation.  However,  the  government  won  a  victory  in  the  December 
31,  1981,  decision  on  the  Judges'  Transfer  case,  in  which  the 
court  ruled  favorably  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  government 
dismissal  of  temporary  judges  and  the  transfer  of  high  court 
judges,  many  of  whom  were  Janata  appointees,  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  chief  justice.  In  the  mid-1980s  the  court  remained 
highly  politicized  and  deeply  divided,  its  status  as  a  body  above 
politics  much  diminished. 


High  Courts 

The  Constitution  provides  that  there  shall  be  high  courts  for 
the  states  and  union  territories  and  that  every  high  court  is  a  court 
of  record;  in  the  mid-  1980s  there  were  18  high  courts  covering  the 
22  states  and  nine  union  territories.  A  high  court  may  serve  two  or 
more  of  these.  For  example,  the  high  court  of  Chandigarh  served 
the  states  of  Punjab  and  Haryana  and  the  union  territory  of  Chan¬ 
digarh;  the  high  court  of  (iauhati  served  the  Northeast  states  of 
Assam,  Nagaland,  Meghalaya,  Manipur,  and  Tripura  and  the 
Northeast  union  territories  of  Mizoram  and  Arvmachal  Pradesh. 

High  courts  are  not  subject  to  the  control  of  a  state  legislature 
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or  executive.  Althouj^h  Supreme  Court  deci.sion.s,  .such  a.s  that  in 
the  1981  Judges’  Transfer  case,  have  made  substantial  conces¬ 
sions  to  the  union  executive  in  the  matter  of  the  choice  of  high 
court  personnel,  the  Constitution  requires  that  the  high  court 
chief  justices  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  India  after  consul¬ 
tation  with  the  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  state;  consultation  with  the  high  court  chief  justice  is 
also  sought  before  presidential  appointment  of  high  court  jvidges. 

The  high  courts  exercise  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction 
within  their  respective  states  and  union  territories.  They  also 
have  the  power  to  issue  appropriate  writs  in  cases  involving  Fun¬ 
damental  Rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  High  courts 
supervise  all  courts  within  their  territorial  jurisdiction  except 
those  dealing  with  the  armed  forces,  and  they  may  transfer  con¬ 
stitutional  cases  to  themselves  from  subordinate  courts.  Original 
criminal  cases  before  a  high  court  are  tried  by  a  jury,  but  civil 
cases  are  not. 


Lower  Courts 

Each  state  is  divided  into  a  number  of  districts.  Within  each, 
a  judge  presides  as  a  district  judge  over  civil  cases  and  as  a  sessions 
Judge  over  criminal  cases.  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor 
of  the  state  in  consultation  with  the  high  court  of  the  state.  The 
district  courts  are  subordinate  to  and  controlled  by  the  high 
courts. 

There  is  a  hierarchy  of  judicial  authorities  below  the  level  of 
the  district  court.  Many  of  them  are  selected  by  competitive 
examination  by  the  state’s  public  service  commission. 

Lesser  criminal  offenses  not  tried  by  a  sessions  court  are  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  courts  of  first-,  .second-,  and  third-class  magistrates 
functioning  under  the  supervisory  authority  of  a  district  magis¬ 
trate.  All  magistrates,  including  the  district  magistrate,  are  under 
the  control  of  the  high  court.  At  the  village  level,  bodies  of  local 
self-government  called  panchayats  try  cases  involving  minor  of¬ 
fenses.  They  have  limited  powers  and  may  impose  only  moderate 
fines  as  puni.shment. 


State  and  Local  Government 

In  early  1985  the  country  remained  divided  into  22  states  and 
nine  union  territories.  The  Constitution  defines  the  structure  of 
state  governments  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  of  the  union 
government.  Subject  to  legislation  by  Parliament,  the  union  ter- 
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ritories  may  have  their  own  eonneils  of  ministers  and  elected 
assemldies  or  he  governed  by  the  president  of  India  through  ap¬ 
pointed  administrators.  Union  territories  are  a  heterogeneous 
collection  of  mostly  small  entities:  Coa,  Daman,  and  Din  (former 
Portuguese  colonies  absorbed  by  India  in  1961);  Dadra  and  Nagar 
Haveli  (also  former  Portuguese  possessions);  Pondicherry  (for¬ 
merly  a  French  colony);  Lakshadweep;  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar 
Islands;  Delhi  (containing  the  national  capital,  New  Delhi);  and 
('handigarh  (containing  the  modernistic  city  designed  by  the 
French  architect  Charles  LeCorbusier  that  in  early  1985  was  the 
capital  of  both  Punjab  and  Haryana  states).  Two  larger  entities, 
.\runachal  Pradesh  and  Mizoram  in  the  Northeast,  are  also  union 
territories. 


Relationship  Between  the  Union  and  the  States 

One  of  the  salient  features  of  the  Constitution  is  the  scheme 
of  federalism,  which  was  adopted  to  answer  the  need  for  a  central 
integrating  authority  and  still  .sati.sfy  regional  interests  and  loyal¬ 
ties.  Indian  federalism  is  not  the  result  of  contractual  agreement 
among  previously  independent  units.  The  dominant  position  of 
the  union  government  reflects  the  fact  that  federalism  was  origi¬ 
nally  imposed  from  above  and  that  Nehru  and  his  associates  de¬ 
sired  a  strong  central  authority  to  ensure  effective  economic  plan¬ 
ning  and  to  maintain  national  unity. 

Under  the  Constitution  the  division  of  powers  between  the 
union  and  the  states  is  .secured  by  demarcating  three  different 
areas  of  legislation  into  a  Union  List,  a  State  List,  and  a  Concur¬ 
rent  List.  Parliament  has  exclusive  powers  to  make  laws  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  of  the  97  items  on  the  Union  List,  which  includes  de¬ 
fense,  foreign  affairs,  communications,  interstate  commerce,  and 
transportation.  It  can  also  exercise  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
the  state  governments  over  any  of  the  47  entries  on  the  Concur¬ 
rent  List,  which  includes  criminal  law  and  procedure,  marriage 
and  divorce,  trade  unions,  .social  security  and  social  insurance, 
economic  and  social  planning,  price  control,  factories,  electricity, 
and  newspapers.  The  purpose  of  the  Concurrent  List  is  to  secure 
administrative  uniformity  throughout  the  country.  A  union  law 
pertaining  to  any  subject  on  the  Concurrent  List  usually  prevails 
over  a  state  law.  Moreover,  the  Constitution  requires  that  the 
executive  power  of  every  state  government  be  so  exercised  as  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  laws  passed  by  Parliament  and  calls 
upon  each  state  not  to  impede  or  prejudice  the  executive  power  of 
the  union. 
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The  Indian  j^overnnient  is  sonu-tiines  descrihed  as  "(iiiasi- 
federal,  and  there  have  been  arguments  eoneerning  whether  its 
basic  nature  is  “a  unitary  state  with  sul)sidiary  federal  features  or 
“a  federal  state  with  subsidiary  unitary  features.  ”  Ca)nstitutional 
features  are  generally  intended  to  minimize  the  force  of  cen¬ 
trifugal  tendencies  in  the  interest  of  national  unity.  For  e.xample, 
there  is  single  citizenship  for  the  whole  country  and  not  for  its 
subsidiary  parts;  a  single  Constitution  to  govern  the  union  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  states,  with  certain  exceptions  and  modifications 
in  the  case  of  the  state  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  (the  state  is  usually 
referred  to  simply  as  Kashmir);  a  single  hierarchical  system  of 
Judiciary,  in  which  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  binding 
on  all  lower  courts;  some  all-India  civil  services  that  are  shared  by 
the  union  and  state  governments  alike;  the  disbursement  by  the 
union  government  to  the  states  of  grants-in-aid,  loans,  and  sub¬ 
sidies  from  central  tax  revenues;  presidential  appointment  of 
state  governors;  the  power  of  the  president  to  invoke  President  s 
Rule  in  any  state  and  thereby  to  encroach  upon  that  state  s  juris¬ 
diction  in  various  spheres;  and  the  power  of  Parliament,  by  sim¬ 
ple  majority  and  on  recommendation  from  the  president,  to  es¬ 
tablish  new  states  and  to  alter  areas,  boundaries,  and  names  of 
existing  states. 

In  spite  of  the  formidable  authority  of  the  central  govern¬ 
ment,  the  state  governments  are  not  reduced  to  powerless 
agents.  The  Constitution  grants  the  state  governments  exclusive 
authority  with  respect  to  any  of  the  66  subjects  on  the  State  List, 
which  includes  public  order,  local  government,  public  health, 
regulation  of  education,  water  supplies  and  irrigation,  land  re¬ 
venues  on  agricultural  income,  and  taxes  on  professions,  trades, 
luxuries,  entertainment,  alcoholic  beverages,  and  gambling.  In 
addition,  the  state  governments  may  normally  exercise  consider¬ 
able  authority  in  any  of  the  entries  on  the  Concurrent  List.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  Constitution  retiuires  the  vote  of  at  least  half  of  the 
state  legislatures  on  crucial  national  issues,  such  as  the  manner  of 
presidential  election  or  the  distribution  of  legislative  powers  be¬ 
tween  the  central  government  and  the  stages. 

Because  some  state-controlled  areas,  such  as  education,  ag¬ 
riculture,  and  public  health,  are  crucial  in  national  development 
programs,  effective  reciprocal  relationships  and  planning  be¬ 
tween  the  union  and  the  states  are  extremely  important.  The  role 
of  the  state  governments  in  the  administrative  and  developmental 
activities  of  the  nation  is  further  enhanced  by  their  control  and 
supervision  over  the  affairs  of  local  self-government. 
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The  State  Executive 

On  the  advice  of  the  union  cabinet,  the  president  appoints  a 
state  governor  for  a  term  of  hve  v  ears.  The  governor  occupies  a 
position  in  his  state  analogous  to  that  of  the  president;  the  office 
has  a  large  honorific  component,  hut  the  ('onstitution  also  grants 
the  governor  broad  discretionary  povv'ers.  He  can  dismiss  a  state  s 
council  of  ministers,  dissolve  its  legislative  assembly,  refuse  to 
give  assent  to  a  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  and  send  it  back  for 
reconsideration,  reserve  a  state  bill  for  consideration  by  the  pres¬ 
ident  and,  perhaps  most  important,  select  a  chief  minister,  whose 
office  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  prime  minister  in  the  central  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  governor  may  also  advise  the  president  on  the  need 
to  proclaim  an  emergency  in  his  or  her  state. 

E.xecutive  power  is  exercised  by  the  state  council  of  minis¬ 
ters,  headed  by  the  chief  minister,  through  its  function  as  adviser 
to  the  governor.  The  council  is  collectively  responsible  to  the 
legislative  assembly,  and  its  members  are  appointed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  on  the  advice  of  the  chief  minister. 

Once  considered  to  be  “above  politics,”  the  office  of  state  gover¬ 
nor  in  the  mid-  1980s  had  evolved  into  a  potent  instrument  of  central 
control  in  states  where  opposition  parties  were  in  power.  In  such 
cases  they  commonly  disregarded  the  advice  of  chief  ministers,  and 
when  the  latter’s  majorities  in  the  legislature  were  uncertain,  they 
attempted  to  engineer  the  collapse  of  the  government.  This  occur¬ 
red  three  times  in  1984:  twice  successfully  in  the  states  of  Sikkim  and 
Kashmir,  and  once  unsuccessfully  in  the  southern  state  of  Andhra 
Pradesh  where  Chief  Minister  Nandmiiri  Tarak  Rama  Rao  of  the 
Telugu  Desam  Party  was  able  to  thwart  the  governor’s  move  to  de¬ 
clare  him  without  a  majority  and  replace  him  with  a  more  pliable 
substitute  (see  Years  of  Crisis,  1980-85,  this  ch.). 

In  the  pungent  words  of  Prabha  Dutt,  a  correspondent  writing 
for  the  fortnightly  magazine  India  Today  in  February  1984,  gover¬ 
nors  “are  mostly  tub-thumping  superannuated  politicians  who  have 
learned  their  lessons  in  the  streets  and  have  little  time  for  constitu¬ 
tional  niceties.  Also  they  are  essentially  party  men  who  are  not  about 
to  abandon  the  loyalties  of  a  lifetime.  ”  In  the  aftermath  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  governors  of  the  three  states  in  1984,  allegedly  di¬ 
rected  from  the  central  government,  there  were  renewed  but  futile 
opposition  calls  for  a  curb  on  the  governor’s  special  powers. 


The  State  Legislature 

The  Constitution  establishes  a  legislature  for  each  state  and 
fixes  the  number  of  houses  for  each.  In  the  mid-1980s  Andhra 
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Fraclesh,  Bihar,  Maharaslitra,  Kashmir,  Tamil  Nadu,  aud  Uttar 
Pradesh  had  bicameral  legislatures;  the  other  states  had  unicam¬ 
eral  legislative  bodies. 

Where  au  upper  house  exists,  it  is  known  as  the  Legislative 
Council  (Vitlhan  Parishad),  a  permanent  body  that  renews  one- 
third  of  its  membership  every  two  years  through  a  system  of  indi¬ 
rect  election.  Its  functions  are  largely  advisory,  and  the  lower 
house,  known  as  the  Legislative  Assembly  (Vidhan  Sabha),  may 
override  the  objections  of  the  Legislative  Council  by  passing  a 
controversial  bill  a  second  time. 

The  legislative  assembly  of  each  state  is  chosen  by  direct 
election  from  district  constituencies.  It  may  have  a  maximum  of 
500  aud  a  minimum  of  60  members.  Unless  dissolved  earlier,  it 
serves  for  five  years. 

The  state  legislatures  enact  bills  on  matters  reserved  to  the 
states  by  the  Constitution;  they  authorize  the  rmancial  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  states  and  exercise  parliamentary  control  over  the 
executive.  No  bill  passed  by  the  state  legislature  can  become  law 
without  the  assent  of  the  governor,  and  if  the  governor  belie\  es 
that  the  bill  is  particularly  controversial,  he  or  she  can  reserve  it 
for  consideration  by  the  president  of  India. 


Local  Government 

The  district  is  the  principal  subdivision  within  the  state.  Dis¬ 
tricts  are  large  in  terms  of  area  and  population,  averaging  over 
8,000  square  kilometers  and  1.6  million  inhabitants  (though  they 
may  have  as  mauy  as  4  or  5  million  inhabitants).  The  district  col¬ 
lector  (DC)  is  the  state’s  agent  for  administering  nontechnical 
land  matters,  revenue  collection,  and  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order.  DCs  are  civil  servants,  appointed  by  the  state  government 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Indian  Administrative  Service  (IAS)  or  its 
own  civil  service.  Like  their  British  predecessors  during  the  colo¬ 
nial  period — district  officers  or  district  collector.s — DC^s  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  remain  informed  of  all  matters  of  importance  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  (though  judicial  functions  are  not  their  responsibility).  They 
spend  much  of  their  time  “on  tour”  in  rural  districts,  apprising 
themselves  of  conditions  in  remote  villages. 

Districts  are  divided  into  smaller  units  known  as  tahiqs  or 
tehsils,  which  contain  from  2(K)  to  6(X)  villages.  On  the  village 
level  the  patwari,  or  “village  accountant,  ”  serves,  in  the  words  of 
one  observer,  as  the  “eye  and  ears  of  the  Collector  ”  and  the  “gen¬ 
eral  busybody  of  government”  and  is  responsible  primarily  for 
maintaining  land  records. 
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In  1958  a  thrt'e-tiered  system  of  local  self-government  in  the 
rural  areas,  known  as  the  panchayati  raj,  was  initiated.  On  the 
lower  level,  a  village  or  group  of  villages  elects  members  to  a  pan- 
chayat  (literally,  a  council  of  five  elders,  hut  popularly  known  as  a 
village  council).  The  panchayat  is  responsible  for  public  health 
and  sanitation,  public  welfare,  and  the  maintenance  of  roads  and 
wells  and  may  levy  taxes  on  property  or  the  sale  or  transportation 
of  goods.  In  some  places,  the  panchayat  is  also  responsible  for  pri¬ 
mary  education,  village  records,  and  the  collection  of  land  revenues. 

Panchayat  chairmen  are  representatives  to  the  second  level, 
panchayat  samiti,  or  block  councils,  the  legislative  body  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  block,  an  administrative  unit  of  the  Community  De¬ 
velopment  Programme  (see  Agricultural  Extension,  ch.  7).  The 
third  level  is  the  zila  parishad,  which  operates  on  the  district 
level.  In  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s  there  were  great  hopes 
that  the  panchayati  raj  system  would  promote  Gandhian  ideals  of 
village  self-government  and  economic  self-reliance.  By  the  mid- 
1980s,  however,  the  system  had  largely  fallen  into  decay  and  dis¬ 
use.  Centralization  of  planning  undercut  its  functions  over  the 
years,  and  the  tendency  of  privileged  caste  and  landowner  groups 
to  gain  control  of  its  apparatus  made  it,  in  the  eyes  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  an  instrument  of  local  privilege  rather  than  democratiza¬ 
tion,  despite  the  reservation  of  seats  for  members  of  Scheduled 
Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes. 

Large  cities,  such  as  Delhi,  Calcutta,  and  Bombay,  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  municipal  corporations  consisting  of  a  popularly  elected 
council  and  a  mayor  or  president  chosen  by  the  council;  the  chief 
executive  is  the  commissioner,  appointed  by  the  state  governor. 
Smaller  cities  have  municipal  committees  or  boards. 


The  Public  Services  and  Administration 

During  the  colonial  centuries  the  British  built  up  a  well-or¬ 
ganized  administrative  structure  staffed  by  well-trained  person¬ 
nel.  Heading  this  structure  was  the  elite  Indian  Civil  Service 
(ICS),  the  “steel  frame”  of  the  British  Raj.  Nehru  and  other  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  independence  movement  initially  looked  on  the  colo¬ 
nial  civil  service  as  an  instrument  of  foreign  domination,  but  they 
came  increasingly  to  appreciate  the  vital  role  it  played  in  main¬ 
taining  national  unity. 

The  country  is  administered  by  a  complex  administrative 
structure  that  is  not  a  single  integrated  civil  service  but  is  made  up 
of  three  categories  of  services,  namely,  the  All-India  Services,  the 
Central  Public  Services,  and  the  State  Public  Services.  The  IAS, 
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the  successor  to  the  ICS,  is  one  of  the  All-India  Services.  Also  part 
of  the  all-India  system  are  the  Indian  Police  Service  (IPS),  as  well 
as  the  engineering,  forestry,  and  health  services.  For  the  most 
part,  state  governments  have  been  loath  to  share  administrative  con¬ 
trol  in  various  fields  with  the  central  government  and  have  therefore 
generally  opposed  the  creation  of  new  all-India  services. 

The  IAS  functions  to  ensure  uniform  and  impartial  standards 
of  administration  in  certain  important  fields,  to  promote  effective 
coordination  in  social  and  economic  development,  and  to  encour¬ 
age  a  national  point  of  view  in  the  localities  where  they  serve.  In 
the  mid-  1980s  this  small  elite  numbered  around  3,000  officers.  Its 
recruits,  appointed  by  the  Union  Public  Service  Commission,  are 
university  graduates  who  are  selected  through  a  rigorous  system 
of  written  and  oral  examinations  (in  1978  only  122  were  given  ap¬ 
pointments  out  of  an  original  candidate  pool  of  almost  19,000). 
After  a  year’s  training  at  the  National  Academy  of  Administration 
in  New  Delhi  and  a  period  of  apprenticeship  and  probation  in  the 
central  government  and  in  a  state  government,  the  officer  is  as¬ 
signed  to  increasingly  more  responsible  positions.  After  six  or 
seven  years  an  IAS  officer  might  be  appointed  as  a  DC.  IAS  offi¬ 
cers  can  serve  in  either  state  or  union  government  services.  They 
are  drawn  primarily  from  the  educated  and  monied  classes,  al¬ 
though  political  scientist  Robert  Hardgrave  noted  in  1984  that  25 
to  30  percent  of  all  new  recruits  for  the  All-India  Services  come 
from  the  Scheduled  Castes,  and  an  increasingly  large  number 
possess  rural  and  backward  “caste  ”  backgrounds. 

The  Central  Public  Services  stall  a  broad  variety  of  unrelated 
administrative  bureaus  ranging  from  the  Indian  Foreign  Service 
to  the  Audits  and  Accounts  Service  and  the  Postal  Service.  The 
states  have  independent  services  within  their  own  jurisdictions 
that  are  regulated  by  state  laws  and  public  service  commissions. 
The  state  governor  usually  appoints  members  of  the  state  public 
services  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  state  public  service 
commission.  To  a  large  extent,  states  depend  upon  the  All- India 
Services  to  staff  their  top  administrative  posts. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  the  establishment  of  union  and 
individual  state  public  service  commissions  to  hold  examinations 
for  the  civil  services  of  the  union  and  the  states  and  to  regulate  the 
appointment,  promotion,  and  transfer  procedures  of  their  em¬ 
ployees.  The  chairman  and  other  members  of  the  Union  Public 
Service  Commission  are  appointed  by  the  president  and,  in  the 
case  of  a  state  commission,  by  the  governor  of  the  state  con¬ 
cerned.  As  nearly  as  possible,  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  service  commissions  must  have  been  in  the  service  of  either 
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tlu*  union  government  or  a  state  government  for  at  least  10  years. 
Reappointment  of  commissioners  to  the  same  commission  or  to 
other  forms  of  government  employment  is  carefully  limited  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  retain  an  independence  of  judgment  hy  the  commissioners. 

The  elite  pviblic  services  continue  to  command  great  pres- 
ige,  though  morale  has  heen  adversely  affected  hy  the  relatively 
low  salaries  commanded  even  hy  memhers  of  the  IAS  and  other 
All-India  Services.  Many  of  the  most  capable  and  experienced 
civil  servants  find  employment  in  private  business,  where  salaries 
are  substantially  higher.  On  the  middle  and  lower  levels,  corrup¬ 
tion  traditionally  has  heen  a  serious  problem.  To  survive  in  an  in¬ 
creasingly  complex  and  interdependent  world,  both  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  and  in  the  urban  areas,  the  ordinary  Indian  must  deal  with 
petty  civil  servants  and  depend  upon  them  for  the  supply  of  es¬ 
sential  services.  Bribery,  nepotism,  and  other  abuses  of  power 
are  often  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and  it  is  the  poorest 
who  suffer  because  of  their  inability  to  pay  for  “special”  services. 


National  Unity  in  a  Divided  Society 

Indira  Gandhi  defined  her  political  vocation  in  terms  of  pre¬ 
serving  and  enhancing  India’s  unity  as  a  nation.  At  times  she 
seemed  to  regard  herself  as  the  linchpin  of  the  political  system 
whose  removal  would  cau.se  the  country  to  fly  into  antagonistic- 
fragments.  She  constantly  accused  her  opponents  of  trying  to  un¬ 
dermine  unity  through  sectional  appeals,  and  she  was  inclined  to 
regard  parliamentary  democracy  and  judicial  impartiality  as  ex¬ 
pensive  luxuries  for  a  poor  and  deeply  divided  country. 

India’s  religious,  linguistic,  and  social  divisions  are  complex, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  generalize  over  time  or  from  region  to  region 
about  the  ways  that  they  affect  politics.  In  its  diversity  the  country 
resembles  a  hypothetical  united  Europe  rather  than  those  Asian 
states,  such  as  China  or  Japan,  where  traditional  ruling  strata 
were  able  to  promote  cultural  homogeneity  as  well  as  impose 
political  unity.  The  conceptualization  of  social  and  political  divi¬ 
sions  is  itself  a  formidable  task;  they  commonly  overlap,  and  sec¬ 
tional  consciousness  (whether  based  on  caste,  religion,  or  lan¬ 
guage  and  ethnicity)  tends  to  evolve  and  change  over  time. 

Moderate  and  militant  Sikh  political  movements  in  the  mid- 
1980s  were  an  illuminating  example.  Sikh  demands  have  been 
based  in  part  on  regionalism  (greater  autonomy  and  more 
economic  benefits  for  the  Sikh  majority  state  of  Punjab)  and  in 
part  on  the  desire  to  preserve  the  cultural  integrity  of  the  Sikhs  as 
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a  religious  community  (tlius,  some  Sikhs  demaiuled  recognition 
of  their  faith  as  a  religion  separate  from  Hinduism  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion).  Traditionally  friendly  to  Hindus,  Sikhs  felt  a  new  sense  of 
alienation  and  distrust  toward  the  majority  religious  group  after 
the  assault  on  the  Golden  Temple  in  June  1984.  The  most  militant 
stepped  up  their  demands  for  the  establishment  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  Sikh  state.  Communal  violence  perpetrated  by  Hindus  on 
Sikhs  following  the  assassination  of  Gandhi  by  Sikh  bodyguards 
resembled  on  a  smaller  scale  the  horrors  of  the  1947  partition, 
though  at  that  time  Sikhs  stood  on  the  side  of  Hindus  against  Mus¬ 
lims  in  the  Punjab  and  other  parts  of  the  country.  Moreover,  the 
controversy  has  been  fueled  by  divisions  within  the  Sikh  commu¬ 
nity  between  Sikhs  assimilated  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  with 
the  majority  Hindu  community  and  different  Sikh  “caste”  groups 
(though  Sikhism  in  theory  does  not  recognize  caste)  (see  The 
Crisis  in  Punjab,  this  ch.). 

Although  the  potential  for  violence,  such  as  that  between 
Hindus  and  Sikhs  or  Hindus  and  Muslims,  is  ever  present,  most 
sectional  conflicts  have  been  played  out  in  a  fairly  peaceful  man¬ 
ner  through  the  medium  of  established  political  institutions  and 
practices.  The  history  of  India  since  1947  suggests  that  communal 
and  other  violence  is  not  so  much  the  inevitable  product  of  social 
heterogeneity  as  the  result  of  the  government’s  lack  of  respon¬ 
siveness  or  the  opportunism  of  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  sec¬ 
tional  leaders. 

Within  the  parliamentary  framework  on  the  union  and  state 
levels,  different  groups  have  assumed  an  active  role  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  process  in  order  to  compete  for  limited  resources  (in  a  society 
of  scarcity,  one  group’s  gain  is  apt  to  be  another’s  loss)  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  integrity  of  their  communities.  Indian  observers  have 
remarked  on  the  “primacy  of  politics  ” — the  tendency  for  almost 
any  social  conflict  to  be  pushed  into  the  political  arena.  Given  the 
extensiveness  of  representative  institutions  at  all  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  relative  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  emotional  (and 
economic)  nature  of  group  allegiances,  India  is  a  thoroughly 
politicized  society. 

Hardgrave  notes  in  India  under  Pressure  that  the  scope  of 
political  activity  is  wide.  Elections  have  been  held  on  a  regular 
basis  since  1951.  Outside  the  electoral  process,  there  is  a  well- 
established  tradition  of  “direct  action”  that  involves  all  sectors  of 
the  population.  The  legacy  of  the  independence  struggle  includes 
satyagraha,  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  method  of  nonviolent  civil  dis¬ 
obedience;  the  hartal,  or  general  strike;  and  the  use  of  hunger 
strikes  to  force  the  authorities  to  accede  to  a  given  demand.  In 
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1975  Morarji  Desai,  an  old  Congress  leader  but  an  opponent  of 
Indira  Gandhi,  used  the  tactic  of  going  on  a  fast  “to  the  death”  to 
force  the  privne  minister  to  allow  elections  in  his  state  of  Gujarat. 
Other  direct  action  tactics  include  the  gherao,  or  encirclement  of 
an  authority  figure  by  protesters  (the  formei  often  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  hours  of  harassment  and  confinement),  commonly  used 
in  industrial  strikes  and  university  protests;  rasta  roko,  or  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  traffic  by  blocking  roadways;  morcha,  or  processions 
with  banners  and  placards;  and  dharna,  picketing  or  sit-down 
strikes,  often  held  in  front  of  government  offices.  Although  much 
abused,  the  CJandhian  concept  of  the  moral  power  of  the  humble 
and  powerless  in  the  face  of  arrogant  authority,  expressed 
through  the  medium  of  direct  (but  generally  nonviolent)  action, 
has  made  it  difficult  for  leaders  to  assume  that  lofty  detachment 
from  their  subjects  that  they  might  inwardly  crave. 


Politics  in  a  "Compartmentalized"  Society 

Although  social  divisions  and  their  expression  place  great 
strain  on  government,  they  also  have  positive  implications  for  na¬ 
tional  unity  and  stability.  The  large  number  of  different  scx^ial 
identities  and  their  strong  local  orientation  make  it  difficult  for 
nationwide  social,  religious,  or  ethnic  movements  to  emerge. 
This  is  particularly  clear  in  the  case  of  jatis,  or  subcastes  (about 
3,000  of  them  in  all  of  India),  which  are  village-based  and  rooted 
in  local  systems  of  economic  interdependence  known  as  jajmani 
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(see  (]aste  in  Operation,  eh.  5).  Where  n/ni  relations  remain 
strong  and  insulated  from  external  market  forces,  political  con¬ 
sciousness  tends  to  he  focused  on  the  local  level.  There  is,  in  .\lor- 
ris-Jones’  words,  a  “host  of  tiny  worlds”  remaining  suhstantially 
(though  of  course  not  completely)  self-sufficient.  W  ithin  such  a 
“compartmentalized”  context,  formidable  and  sustained  chal¬ 
lenges  to  central  authority  have  been  slow  in  developing. 

Many  jatis  do  have  a  certain  regional  coherence  through  the 
medium  of  subcaste  or  jati  associations,  organized  to  press  the 
claims  of  the  jati  or  enhance  its  status  in  a  world  where  personal 
betterment  has  traditionally  meant  group  rather  than  individual 
upward  mobility.  Within  the  hierarchical  framework  of  the  four¬ 
fold  division  of  varna,  or  caste,  subcastes  customarily  jostle  among 
themselves  for  a  higher  relative  positioji.  Sudra  jails  aspire  to  as¬ 
sume  the  rituals,  styles  of  life,  and  privileges  of  the  twice-born 
castes  (Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  and  Vaishyas),  claiming  for  them¬ 
selves  a  more  noble  genealogy.  Since  independence  an  opposite 
logic  has  also  been  at  work;  subcastes  may  claim  lower  status  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  constitutionally  guaranteed  be¬ 
nefits  accorded  disadvantaged  groups  and  special  government  as¬ 
sistance  programs  (see  Tribes,  ch.  4). 

As  a  result  of  the  breakdown  of  village  isolation, have  be¬ 
come  increasingly  active  in  a  larger  context.  For  example,  the 
Jats,  a  Sudra  caste  spread  over  a  large  area  including  parts  of  the 
states  of  Rajasthan,  Punjab,  Haryana,  and  Uttar  Pradesh,  have 
garnered  considerable  political  influence.  However,  no  single 
subcaste  has  anything  approaching  a  majority  of  inhabitants  in  any 
Indian  state.  According  to  professors  Lloyd  and  Susanne 
Rudolph,  Jats  in  the  mid-1960s  formed  about  9  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  Rajasthan,  while  in  the  southern  state  of  Mysore 
(now  Karnataka),  Lingayats  and  Okkaligas,  respectively,  formed 
20  and  15  percent  of  the  total.  Most  subcastes  are  substantially 
smaller.  “The  situation  in  most  states,”  the  Rudolphs  say,  “recalls 
one  of  Madison  s  conditions  for  republican  liberty:  that  there  be 
too  many  ‘interests’  to  establish  a  ‘tyranny’  based  on  a  permanent 
majority.”  Given  the  competitive  nature  of  inter-subcaste  rela¬ 
tions  within  a  locality,  it  has  also  been  relatively  difficult  for  them 
to  maintain  stable  coalitions  capable  of  imposing  effective  region¬ 
al  control.  “Out”  groups  are  always  available  to  lend  support  to  op¬ 
position  movements,  and  Indian  politics  constantly  produces 
strange  bedfellows.  Thus  in  the  January  1980  general  election. 
Congress  (I)  was  able  to  win  in  the  state  of  Gujarat,  Morarji 
Desai’s  stronghold,  through  the  “KHAM”  strategy — a  coalition  of 
Kshatriyas,  f/arijans,  Adivasis  (tribals),  and  Muslims.  There  is  a 
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constant  shifting  of  alliances  and  endless  political  brokering. 

Caste  differences  have  traditionally  been  a  vital  factor  in 
political  campaigns  because  members  of  the  same  jati  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  vote  en  masse  for  the  candidate  formally  chosen  by  jati 
elders.  According  to  a  New  York  Times  correspondent  writing  at 
the  time  of  the  December  1984  general  election,  “the  procedure 
amounts  to  a  kind  of  s(K‘ially  enforced  unit  rule  in  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  as  has  been  true  for  centuries,  is  expected  to  subordinate 
himself  to  the  jati  .’’The  declining  economic  importance  of  the  jati 
in  a  modernizing  economy  and  increasing  trust  in  the  secrecy  of 
the  ballot  have  loosened  caste-based  sanctions,  however,  and 
many  individuals  feel  free  to  vote  for  candidates  not  endorsed  by 
the  jati. 

India’s  estimated  100  million  untouchables  were  a  special 
case  because  of  their  position  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  hierar¬ 
chy.  In  the  1980s  some  90  percent  of  all  harijans  continued  to  live 
in  rural  villages.  Relations  between  them  and  persons  of  higher 
caste  have  become  strained  as  a  new  generation  has  become  less 
willing  to  assume  the  traditional  attitude  of  deference.  Services 
once  rendered  to  higher  castes  unquestioningly  have  tended  to 
be  given  grudgingly  or  not  at  all.  Many  harijans  have  found  liveli¬ 
hoods  outside  their  caste-defined  roles  and  have  attained  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  prosperity  because  of  government  assistance.  Resentment 
between  harijans  and  members  of  Sudra  castes  was  widespread; 
gains  by  the  former,  often  with  government  help,  were  com¬ 
monly  perceived  as  losses  by  the  latter.  This  often  resulted  in  vio¬ 
lence.  A  new  dimension  in  relations  between  harijans  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  higher  castes  on  the  village  level  has  been  the  conversion 
of  large  numbers  of  harijans  to  Islam,  particularly  in  Southern 
India.  Like  the  more  than  3  million  harijans  who  converted  to 
Buddhism  in  Maharashtra  during  the  1950s  and  1960s,  these  new 
converts  to  Islam  seek  higher  status  and  greater  self-respect 
through  a  new  religious  identity. 

Historically,  the  mosaic  of  subcastes,  creating  a  com¬ 
partmentalized  society,  has  tended  to  contain  conflict  within  one 
segment  rather  than  allowing  it  to  “spill  over”  into  others. 
Moreover,  it  has  tended  to  absorb  dissident  groups,  including 
those  that  in  theory  reject  caste  (such  as  Sikhs,  Muslims,  and 
Christians),  integrating  them  into  an  interdependent  social  and 
economic  system  on  the  local  level.  However,  improvements  in 
transportation  and  communication,  the  spread  of  literacy,  and  the 
development  of  a  more  monetized  economy  have  eroded  the 
walls  of  society’s  “compartments.”  As  national  integration  pro¬ 
ceeds,  political  conflict  has  intensified  as  local  groups  find  com- 
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moil  cause  and  build  organizational  ties  with  others  in  different 
localities.  The  most  striking  example  of  this  since  independence 
has  been  the  appearance  of  rr'gionalism  and  regional  politics  cen¬ 
tered  on  ethnolinguistic  groups  inhabiting  substantial  geographi¬ 
cal  areas.  Regional  political  competition,  like  its  local  counter¬ 
part,  has  generally  occurred  within  the  constitutionally  defined 
framework,  however,  and  has  not  posed  an  urgent  threat  to  na¬ 
tional  unity. 


Regionalism  and  Regional  Political  Crises 

Nehru  was  opposed  to  the  formation  of  “linguistic  states” 
whose  inhabitants  shared  common  ethnic  and  linguistic  charac¬ 
teristics.  To  him,  they  seemed  expressions  of  a  backward  and 
traditionalist  mentality.  Yet  in  1953  he  was  obliged  to  concede  to 
the  demands  of  the  Telugu-speaking  population  for  the  creation  of 
the  state  of  Andhra  Pradesh  from  portions  of  the  old  states  of  Mad¬ 
ras  and  Orissa.  This  encouraged  a  stream  of  requests  from  other 
areas.  In  1954  the  States  Reorganisation  Commission  recom¬ 
mended,  and  in  1956  the  States  Reorganisation  Act  brought 
about,  a  major  but  not  complete  amalgamation  and  realignment  of 
the  existing  27  states  along  linguistic  lines,  resulting  in  14  states 
and  six  union  territories.  In  1960  the  state  of  Bombay  was  divided 
into  Gujarat  and  Maharashtra.  In  1961  the  government,  in  order 
to  bring  the  Naga  insurrection  to  an  end,  pledged  statehood  for 
the  Nagas,  and  in  1963  Nagaland  was  carved  ont  of  Assam.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Sikhs  were  pressing,  on  cultural  and  religious  as 
well  as  linguistic  grounds,  to  have  their  own  state,  a  Punjabi  Suba 
(Punjabi  Province).  In  1966  the  state  of  Punjab  was  divided  along 
linguistic  lines;  Haryana  was  created  where  Hindi-speakers, 
mostly  Hindus,  were  a  majority,  leaving  the  Punjabi-speakers, 
most  of  whom  were  Sikhs,  with  their  own  Punjab  state.  Other 
changes  included  the  change  of  the  names  of  Madras  (the  state)  to 
Tamil  Nadu  and  Mysore  to  Karnataka;  the  creation  of  Himachal 
Pradesh  from  northern  Uttar  Pradesh;  and  the  division  of  the  rest 
of  Assam  into  Assam,  Arunachal  Pradesh,  Meghalaya,  and 
Mizoram. 

Although  the  redrawing  of  India’s  political  map  along  ethnic 
and  linguistic  lines  had  largely  been  completed  by  the  mid-1980s, 
there  remained  demands  for  new  federal  units,  voiced  with  vary¬ 
ing  intensity:  a  new  state  of  “Udayachal”  to  be  formed  from 
Assam;  one  for  the  Vidarbha  region  of  Maharashtra  and  the 
Saurashtra  region  of  Gujarat;  a  state  from  the  tribal  regions  of 
Bihar,  Orissa,  and  Madhya  Pradesh;  one  for  the  hill  districts  of 
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W  t“st  Bfiiji'al;  aiul  a  (in-atfr  ^\'ishal)  llanana,  formed  from  that 
state  and  portions  of  neijibhorinj'  Hajasthan  and  Uttar  Pradesh. 
There  also  have  heen  ilemamis  for  the  l)ifnreation  of  tlu*  stat(‘  of 
.\ndln  a  Prailesh,  ereatin^  a  new  statt*  of  “Tc'lenjiana  (part  of  the 
old  domain  of  the  ni/.am  of  Ihderahad)  separate  from  the  eoastal 
region. 

Regionalism  in  India  is  a  di\t*rst‘  phenomenon.  Each  ot  the 
j)olitieall\  sijfnifieant  regions — the  Hindi  Belt,  Kashmir,  West 
Bt'iiual,  the  Nortln'ast,  and  tlu“  South — had  its  own  problems 
and  orientations  internally,  in  relation  with  the  others,  and  in  re¬ 
lations  with  the  union  government. 


The  Hindi  Belt 

The  Hindi  Belt,  encompassing  the  states  of  Uttar  Pradesh 
(India's  most  populous — 111  million  in  1981),  Bihar,  Madhya 
Pradesh,  Rajasthan  ^nd  Haryana,  is  regarded  by  its  inhabitants 
and  outsiders  (often  grudgingly)  alike  to  be  the  “heartland  ’  of  the 
modern  Indian  state  and  nation,  outweighit^g  other  regions  in 
terms  of  power  and  influence.  New  Delhi,  the  national  capital,  is 
located  in  this  region,  and  its  special  status  is  apparent  from  the 
highly  controversial  designation  in  the  Constitution  of  Hindi  as 
the  national  language  (see  Languages  of  India,  ch.  4).  Most  of  the 
country’s  national  political  leaders,  including  not  only  Indira  and 
Rajiv  Gandhi  and  other  scions  of  the  Nehru  family  but  also  oppos- 
itioji  figures  such  as  Chaudhury  Charan  Singh,  leader  of  the  Dalit 
Ma/,d(M)r  Kisan  Party  (DMKP — Oppres.sed  Worker  s  and  Peas¬ 
ant's  Party),  and  Janata  Party  leader  C^lhandra  Shekhar,  are  based 
in  the  Hindi  Belt.  In  the  general  election  of  January  1981),  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  electorate  was  from  these  five  states  and  the  union  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Delhi.  Given  regional  and  sectional  challenges  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  particidarly  the  ri.se  of  regionally  based  polit¬ 
ical  parties,  the  support  ot  voters  in  the  Hindi  Belt  was  cc)nsidered 
essential  in  the  mid-1980s  by  any  national  party  seeking  a  par¬ 
liamentary  majority. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  Hindi  Belt,  particularly  Haryana 
and  western  Uttar  Pradesh,  the  “Green  Revolution”  is  firmly  es¬ 
tablished  and  the  area  relatively  prosperous  (though  India’s  most 
productive  state  agriculturally  is  the  Sikh-majority  state  of  Pun¬ 
jab)  (see  The  Green  Revolution,  ch.  7).  As  a  result  of  the  transfer 
of  the  land  of  the  zamindars  (absentee  landlords)  to  their  tenants 
after  independence,  an  enterprising  new  class  of  small  and  mid¬ 
dle-level  farmers  has  become  increasingly  active  and  influential 
politically.  They  must  deal  with  government  in  an  effective  way  in 
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order  to  obtain  necessary  inputs,  such  as  pesticides,  fertilizers, 
tractors,  and  tractor  fuel,  and  favorable  terms  for  agricultural 
loans  and  generous  price  supports  for  their  crops.  Most  of  these 
“capitalist  farmers” — comprising  as  much  as  40  percent  of  the 
electorate — are  members  of  the  Sudra  castes.  Charan  Singh,  a 
Jat,  was  instrumental  in  organizing  them  and  articulating  their  in¬ 
terests.  Constituencies  where  Jats  and  other  small  and  middle- 
level  farmers  were  numerous  remained  in  the  mid-1980s  stron¬ 
gholds  of  Charan  Singh’s  DMKP,  although  the  party  won  only 
three  Lok  Sabha  seats  in  the  1984  election  (see  Opposition  Par¬ 
ties,  this  ch.).  Congress  (I)  has  typically  applied,  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  1984  election,  a  strategy  of  “both  ends  against  the  mid¬ 
dle,”  gaining  the  support  of  Brahmans,  harijans,  and  Muslims  in 
Hindi  Belt  constituencies. 

Poorer  areas  of  the  Hindi  Belt  have  less  privileged  access  to 
government.  In  parts  of  Bihar,  eastern  Uttar  Pradesh,  and 
Madhya  Pradesh,  people  were  enmeshed  in  “feudal”  landholding 
relationships,  tenants  having  little  if  any  political  voice  of  their 
own  (see  Land  Reforms,  ch.  7).  Government  services  were  poor 
and  corruption  rife.  The  behavior  of  the  police,  who  often  acted  as 
hired  hands  of  the  landlords,  was  often  barely  distinguishable 
from  that  of  the  criminal  elements.  In  places  such  as  the  Chambal 
Valley  in  southern  Uttar  Pradesh  and  northern  Madhya  Pradesh, 
“Robin  Hood”-type  bands  of  dacoits  (bandits)  opposed  gov¬ 
ernmental  authority  and  enjoyed  significant  popular  support. 


The  West 

The  western  states  of  Gujarat  and  Maharashtra  encompass 
areas  and  populations  with  their  own  languages,  cultures,  and  his¬ 
tories  distinct  from  those  of  the  Hindi  Belt,  though  not  as 
“peripheral,”  in  terms  of  the  perspective  of  the  Hindi  center,  as 
those  of  South  India.  Maharashtra  contains  the  country’s  second 
largest  and  most  cosmopolitan  city,  Bombay.  Paradoxically,  this 
metropolis  was,  beginning  in  the  1960s,  the  site  of  a  vocal  and  at 
times  virulent  “sons  of  the  soil”  movement,  the  Shiv  Sena  (the 
Army  of  Sivaji,  named  for  the  seventeenth-century  Maratha  hero 
who  battled  the  Mughals). 

The  Constitution  guarantees  the  right  of  citizens  to  live  in 
any  part  of  the  country  they  wish;  although  migration  from  one  re¬ 
gion  to  another  has  not  occurred  on  a  particularly  large  scale,  in 
certain  localities  where  significant  migration  has  taken  place, 
people  speaking  the  local  language  have  supported  “sons  of  the 
soil”  movements,  fearing  that  better  educated  or  more  aggressive 
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people  from  other  rejiions  were  depriving  them  of  employment 
and  economic  opportunities.  These  outsiders  formed  as  much  as 
one-third  of  Bombay  s  population.  The  Shiv  Sena,  founded  by  Bal 
Thackeray  in  1966,  agitated  for  employment  quotas  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  private  sector  for  Marathi-speaking  Maharasht¬ 
rians.  In  response  to  its  appeals  and  threats  (violence  was  never 
dismissed  as  an  alternative  by  Shiv  Sena  activists),  the  state  gov¬ 
ernment  established  its  own  quotas  and  legislated  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  similar  preferences  by  private  employers.  Spokesmen  jus¬ 
tified  quotas  on  the  grounds  that  the  Constitution,  while  guaran¬ 
teeing  equal  treatment  to  citizens  regardless  of  religion,  caste,  or 
ethnicity,  does  not  prohibit  the  state  “from  making  any  special 
provision  for  the  advancement  of  any  socially  and  educationally 
backward  classes  of  citizens  .  .  .  .” 

Thackeray’s  movement  made  him  a  politically  powerful 
figure  on  the  state  level;  the  Shiv  Sena  played  a  central  role  in 
often  violent  agitation  in  the  early  1970s  to  have  the  district  of  Bel- 
gaum — where  a  majority  of  the  population  speak  Marathi — ceded 
by  the  neighboring  state  of  Karnataka  to  Maharashtra.  By  the 
mid-1980s  his  influence  had  declined,  but  he  remained  a  sinister 
figure  whose  often  virvdent  denunciations  of  Muslims  “with  a 
Pakistani  mentality”  added  sparks  to  the  tinder  of  communal  vio¬ 
lence.  In  contrast  to  secularly  oriented  political  leaders  on  the 
national  level,  he  represented  the  parochial  dimension  of  Indian 
politics,  filled  with  resentment  and  long  historical  memories  of  com¬ 
munal  and  ethnic  animosities  (see  Religion  and  Politics,  this  ch. ). 


Jammu  and  Kashmir 

Politics  in  the  strategically  sensitive  state  of  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  (Kashmir)  involve  tensions  between  different  ethnic  and 
communal  groups,  a  strong  sense  of  regional  identity  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  the  central  government’s  countervailing  determi¬ 
nation  to  keep  Kashmir  in  the  union.  At  independence  the 
maharaja  of  Kashmir,  a  Hindu,  ceded  his  domain  to  India  rather 
than  Pakistan,  though  the  majority  of  the  population  was  Muslim 
(in  the  mid-1980s  the  state  remained  the  only  one  in  India  with  a 
Muslim  majority).  A  portion  had  been  occupied  by  Pakistani 
forces  in  October  1947;  other  areas  in  the  Ladakh  region  of  east¬ 
ern  Kashmir  were  occupied  by  Chinese  troops  in  October  1962. 
More  than  in  any  other  part  of  India  (with  the  possible  exception 
of  Punjab),  internal  political  tensions  and  rivalries  have  serious 
implications  for  overall  national  security.  As  a  compromise  mea¬ 
sure  worked  out  between  the  government  of  India  and  the 
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maharaja  in  1947,  the  state  enjoys  enhaneed  autonomy,  guaran¬ 
teed  in  the  (a)nstitntion.  However,  given  widespread  indepen¬ 
dence  and  pro-Pakistan  sentiments  among  the  Muslim  majority, 
the  union  government  in  the  mid-1980s  sought  to  assert  a  greater 
measure  of  control  over  the  state  s  political  system. 

Hindus  are  concentrated  in  the  Jammu  region,  while  the 
Muslim  majority  is  concentrated  in  the  more  popidons  V'ale  of 
Kashmir.  The  state’s  most  powerful  and  respected  political  leader 
was  Sheikh  Mohammad  Abdullah  until  his  death  in  1982;  though 
a  Muslim,  Sheikh  Abdullah,  known  popularly  as  the  “Lion  of 
Kashmir,’  chose  to  support  the  maharaja’s  transfer  of  Kashmir  to 
India  in  1947  rather  than  its  incorporation  into  Pakistan.  Yet  his 
determination  to  preserve  Kashmiri  autonomy  made  him  suspect 
in  the  eyes  of  the  union  government,  and  he  and  his  National 
Conference  were  barred  from  politics  in  1953.  Because  of  wide¬ 
spread  popular  dissatisfaction,  Gandhi  felt  obliged  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  him,  and  in  1975  Sheikh  Abdullah  was  chosen  as 
the  state’s  chief  minister.  His  National  Conference  gained  control 
of  the  state  legislature,  though  in  the  Hindu  areas  of  Jammu,  Con¬ 
gress  had  popular  support. 

When  Sheikh  Abdullah  died  in  1982,  he  was  succeeded  as 
head  of  the  National  Conference  by  his  son,  Farooc]  Abdullah.  His 
nomination  was  supported  by  Gandhi  and  her  son  Rajiv,  appa¬ 
rently  in  the  belief  that  he  woidd  prove  a  weaker  and  more  pliable 
leader  than  his  respected  father.  However,  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  won  a  new  mandate  in  the  June  1983  state  legislative  elec¬ 
tions.  Suspicions  that  Congress  (I)  politicians  had  enlisted  the 
support  of  a  Hindu  cominunalist  group,  the  Rashtriya  Swav  am- 
sevak  Sangh  (RSS — National  Self-Service  Organization),  in 
Jammu  and  were  provoking  Hindu  eommunalist  sentiment  else¬ 
where  against  Muslims  prompted  Farocx]  to  declare  himself 
openly  as  an  opponent  of  the  Gandhi  government.  In  October 
1983  he  served  as  host  of  a  conference  of  opposition  party  leaders 
in  Srinagar,  the  state  capital,  claiming  for  himself  the  status  of 
being  a  major  leader  of  nationwide  anti-Gandhi  forces.  Most 
alarming  for  the  union  government,  Farooq  criticized  Gandhi’s 
reluctance  to  condemn  publicly  the  Soviet  Union’s  invasion  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan.  Farooq’s  proposal  of  a  highway  link  between  Kashmir 
and  Pakistan  also  worried  Gandhi  and  her  advisers. 

Gandhi  supporters  engineered  a  split  in  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  in  July  1984.  Members  of  the  party  were  persuaded  to 
switch  their  allegiance  from  Farooq  to  his  longtime  rival  and 
brother-in-law,  Ghulam  Mohammed  Shah.  On  July  2,  1984,  the 
governor  of  the  state  declared  Shah  the  new  chief  minister,  hav- 
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iiiif  a  inajority  coiisistiiit!;  of  the  (h'fcctors,  an  iiulepenclcnt,  and 
(longress  (I)  meinliers  of  tlio  legislative  assemhly.  This  "constitn- 
tional  coup  removed,  tor  a  time  at  least,  the  threat  that  Kashmir 
miglit  beeome  a  center  for  autonomist  or  separatist  tendencies. 


West  Bengal  and  Sikkim 

The  state  of  West  Bengal,  containing  ('ale\itta,  India  s  largest 
city,  is  the  smaller  portion  of  the  old  British  province  of  Bengal, 
which  was  divided  into  two  parts  at  partition  in  1947;  in  1971  the 
larger  portion  became  the  independent  nation  of  Bangladesh. 
The  Bengal  region  has  a  language  (or  set  of  languages),  culture, 
and  civilization  (juite  distinct  from  those  of  the  Hindi  Belt;  Cal¬ 
cutta  s  status  as  the  premier  eity  of  British  India  from  the 
eighteenth  century  made  it  a  center  for  the  diffusion  of  VV'estern 
ideas  atid  the  synthesis  of  these  ideas  with  indigenous  Hindu  con¬ 
cepts.  In  the  nineteenth  century  literate  and  articulate  Bengalis 
such  as  Ram  Mohan  Roy  and  Debendranath  Tagore  sought  cul¬ 
tural  renovation,  and  figures  such  as  Bankim  Chandra  Chatterjee 
played  an  important  role  in  tht*  development  of  Indian 
nationalism.  In  the  twentieth  century  the  Nobel  Prize-winning 
poet  Rabindranath  Tagore  was  India’s  “ambassador  to  the  world, 
and  the  popular  Subhas  (Jhandra  Bo.se  espoused  an  aggressive 
nationalism  (|uite  di.stinct  from  (hindhian  nonviolent  civil  dis¬ 
obedience.  In  their  crowded  bookstalls  and  coffee  shops,  Bengalis 
wan  e  inclined — and  are  still  inclined — to  boast  that  “what  Bengal 
thinks  toda> ,  all  India  thinks  tomorrow.  ’ 

Still,  the  influence  of  Calcutta  and  the  Bengal  region  in  gen¬ 
eral  declined  during  the  twentieth  century,  owing  in  part  to  the 
transfer  of  the  imperial  capital  from  Calcutta  to  New  Delhi  in 
1911,  the  central  role  played  by  non-Bengalis,  such  as  Mahatma 
(iandhi  and  Nehru,  in  the  independence  movement,  and  the 
trauma  of  partition.  In  the  mid-1980s  “regional  patriotism,  in 
part  spurred  by  resentment  of  the  central  government,  was  a 
principal  factor  in  West  Bengal’s  political  life.  Congress  (I)  had 
limited  support  from  the  electorate,  the  state  government  in  early 
1985  being  led  by  the  Communist  Party  of  India  (Marxist,  or 
CPI(M)  (see  Opposition  Parties,  this  ch.).  Observers  noted  that 
the  CPI(M)  was  principally  a  middle-class  and  reformist  move¬ 
ment,  speaking  the  “language  of  the  World  Bank  rather  than  Mos¬ 
cow.  ”  Widespread  distrust  of  the  union  government’s  inclination 
to  impose  President’s  Rule  contributed  as  much  or  more  to  its 
popular  support  as  the  appeal  of  Marxist  doctrine,  though  a  more 
extreme  revolutionary  movement,  the  Naxalites,  had  gotten  its 
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start  in  the  West  Bengal  countryside  in  the  late  196()s.  Before  the 
assassination  of  Prime  Minister  Gandhi,  Bengali  comnuinists 
feared  that  she  might  attempt  to  subvert  their  government  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  used  in  other  oppositionist  states. 

To  the  north  of  West  Bengal  is  the  state  of  Sikkim,  formerly 
the  semi-independent  “storybook  kingdom”  in  the  Himalayas 
ruled  by  Chogyal  (king)  Palden  Thondup  Namgyal  and  his  Amer¬ 
ican  queen,  Hope  Cooke.  The  Chogyal’s  opposition  to  Indian 
paramountcy  and  the  kingdom’s  very  sensitive  position,  border¬ 
ing  Chinese-occupied  Tibet,  led  to  the  forcible  incorporation  of 
the  kingdom  into  the  Indian  union  in  1974;  the  Thirty-eighth 
Amendment  made  Sikkim  a  state.  Sikkim  in  the  mid-1980s  was 
divided  ethnically  between  Nepalese,  two-thirds  of  the  popida- 
tion,  and  Lepchas  and  Bhutias,  a  powerful  and  influential  minor¬ 
ity  that  included  the  former  royal  family.  This  minority  has  a 
Buddhist  culture  similar  to  that  of  the  people  of  Tibet,  and  ten¬ 
sions  between  them  and  the  Nepali  Hindu  majority  have  been  en¬ 
demic.  In  May  1984  the  governor  of  the  state  dismissed  the  chief 
minister  on  the  grounds  that  he  did  not  have  a  majority  in  the 
legislature;  after  the  deposed  chief  minister,  Nar  Bahadur  Bhan- 
dari,  who  had  broad  support  among  the  Nepalis,  announced  the 
formation  of  an  opposition  party,  the  central  government  im¬ 
posed  President’s  Rule. 


The  Northeast 

The  Northeast  encompasses  a  tapestry  of  diverse  ethnic,  lin¬ 
guistic,  and  religious  groups,  many  of  which  have  organized  polit¬ 
ically.  Like  Kashmir  and  Sikkim,  this  region,  bordered  by  Bhu¬ 
tan,  Chinese-occupied  Tibet,  Banglade.sh,  and  Burma  and  con¬ 
nected  to  the  rest  of  India  only  by  a  narrow  corridor  (the  hill  dis¬ 
tricts  of  West  Bengal),  is  strategically  sensitive.  Insurgency  in 
some  areas  is  chronic,  given  their  remoteness  and  the  ease  with 
which  arms  can  be  obtained  from  other  countries  (see  Assam  and 
the  Northeast,  ch.  10).  Armed  groups  move  readily  back  and  forth 
across  the  border  with  Burma,  a  country  where  insurgency  is  also 
deeply  entrenched. 

The  region  consisted  in  the  mid-i980s  of  the  states  of  Assam, 
Nagaland,  Tripura,  Meghalaya,  and  Manipur  and  the  union  ter¬ 
ritories  of  Mizoram  and  Arunachal  Pradesh.  A  new  configuration 
of  federal  units  had  been  established  by  the  union  in  1972  with  the 
creation  of  Mizoram  and  Meghalaya  out  of  parts  of  Assam,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  union  territory  of  Arunachal  Pradesh  out  of  the  old 
North-East  Frontier  Agency,  and  the  elevation  to  statehood  of 
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Meghalaya  and  the  union  territories  of  Tripura  and  Manipur. 
These  actions,  along  with  the  1963  creation  of  the  state  of  Naga¬ 
land,  were  in  large  part  motivated  by  New  Delhi’s  desire  to  win 
the  allegiance  of  ethnic  elites  and  forestall  separatist  movements. 
In  early  1985,  however,  underground  groups  such  as  the  Tripur 
Sena  in  Tripura,  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  in  Manipur,  and 
the  Mizo  National  Liberation  Front  in  Mizoram,  remained  active 
in  opposing  the  union  government. 

The  state  of  Assam  presented  the  union  government  with  an 
urgent  political  crisis.  Tensions,  frequently  resulting  in  violence, 
existed  there  between  minority  tribal  groups  and  the  Assamese 
(the  latter  being  the  largest  ethnic  group  in  the  state,  accounting 
for  61  percent  of  the  population  in  1971)  and  between  these 
groups  and  outsiders,  principally  Bengalis  from  West  Bengal  and 
Banglade.sh.  In  the  mid-1980s  tribals  who  had  organized  the 
Plains  Tribal  Council  of  Assam  were  demanding  a  separate  state  of 
Udayachal.  The  Assamese  majority  had  a  vocal  “sons  of  the  soil” 
movement  that  sought  to  enhance  educational  and  employment 
opportunities  and  halt  the  migration  of  outsiders  into  the  state. 

There  was  widespread  sentiment  among  the  Assamese  that 
they  were  being  neglected  by  the  union  government.  They  feared 
that  the  constitutional  provision  guaranteeing  the  free  movement 
of  citizens  and  the  willingness  of  non-Assamese  to  take  advantage 
of  it  would  make  them  a  “colonialized”  minority  in  their  own  state. 
Bengali  immigration  into  Assam,  originally  an  independent  king¬ 
dom  with  cultural  ties  to  the  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia,  began  in 
the  nineteenth  century  under  British  auspices.  Farmers  from 
Bengal’s  crowded  villages  sought  virgin  land,  and  educated  Ben¬ 
galis  predominated  in  Assam’s  administration  and  schools  both 
before  and  after  independence.  Language  was  a  sensitive  issue,  as 
in  other  parts  of  India.  In  1972  violence  flared  up  over  the  issue  of 
whether  Bengali,  as  well  as  Assamese,  would  be  recognized  as  a 
medium  of  instruction  in  the  state’s  institutions  of  higher  education. 

The  issue  of  illegal  aliens  was  the  most  volatile.  Thousands 
had  slipped  over  the  border  from  desperately  poor  Bangladesh 
since  1971,  and  in  1979  it  was  discovered  that  45,000  of  them  had 
been  registered  on  voter  rolls.  The  All-Assam  Student’s  Union 
(AASU)  and  the  All-Assam  Gana  Sangram  Parishad  (AAGSP)  or¬ 
ganized  a  movement  with  wide  popular  support  demanding  the 
expulsion  of  the  “foreigners  ”  and  thereby  forced  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  1980  general  election  in  the  state.  Negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  union  government  and  Assamese  political  leaders  con¬ 
tinued  over  the  next  few  years,  but  in  January  1983  Gandhi  or¬ 
dered  elections  to  fill  the  12  vacant  seats  for  Assam  in  the  Lok 
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Sahha  to  coincide  with  state  legislative  assembly  elections.  To 
postpone  them  further  would  have  necessitated  a  constitutional 
amendment.  This  proved  to  be  a  major  and  costly  miscalculation. 
Assamese  leaders  called  lor  a  boyc{)tt  of  the  February  polls,  and  in 
fact  only  about  33  percent  of  eligible  voters  participated.  Violence 
prevented  polling  in  seven  out  of  the  12  parliamentary 
constituencies. 

The  violence  was  the  worst  since  partition.  Over  1,000  Ben¬ 
gali  Muslims  were  mas.sacred  by  tribesmen  in  the  town  of  Nellie 
during  February  14-21,  1983.  Tensions  were  exacerbated  by 
communal  sentiments.  Illegal  immigrants  from  Bangladesh  were 
overwhelmingly  Muslim,  and  Hindu  communalist  groups  such  as 
the  RSS  were  active  among  the  Assamese,  who  were  predomi¬ 
nantly  Hindu. 

Resolution  of  the  issue  of  illegal  immigrants  remained  uncer¬ 
tain  in  early  1985.  The  AASU  advocated  the  “detection”  of  all 
foreign  nationals  who  had  moved  to  Assam  since  1951  and  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  post- 1971  immigrants.  It  also  sought  the  dispersal  of 
post-1961  immigrants  throughout  the  rest  of  the  country.  Com¬ 
promise  had  yet  to  be  fashioned  between  the  union  government, 
supporting  a  cutoff  date  of  1971  for  legalized  residency  in  the  state 
but  opposing  the  dispersal  plan  on  constitutional  grounds,  and 
the  AASU,  which  demanded  an  earlier  cutoff  date  of  1961  for  legal 
residence.  When  general  elections  were  announced  for 
December  1984,  polling  for  Assam  was  postponed. 


The  South 

The  southern  region,  including  the  states  of  Tamil  Nadu, 
Kerala,  Andhra  Pradesh,  and  Karnataka,  encompasses  distinct 
peoples  and  cultures  whose  development  has  taken  place  largely 
independently  of  North  Indian  centers  of  political  power.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  Tamil  Nadu  and  Kerala,  whose  old  kingdoms 
were  rarely  subjugated  by  northern  rulers.  It  was  only  during  the 
British  period  that  the  .south  was  effectively  tied  to  the  rest  of 
India  in  a  single  administrative  framework  (though  there  re¬ 
mained  substantial  enclaves,  such  as  the  large  princely  states  of 
Hyderabad,  Mysore,  and  Travancore)  (see  fig.  4).  The  Tamil 
people  of  Tamil  Nadu  boast  a  sophisticated  culture  rivaling  that  of 
the  Sanskrit  north,  and  Kerala  was  a  place  of  trade  and  contact 
with  the  West  from  ancient  times,  as  shown  by  its  large  popula¬ 
tions  of  Christians  and  Muslims.  The  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
four  southern  states  speak  Dravidian  languages;  after  indepen¬ 
dence  and  particularly  during  the  1960s,  there  were  active  and  at 
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times  violent  movements  to  resist  the  imposition  of  Hindi  as  the 
national  language  (see  Linguistic  Relations,  ch.  4).  Regional  poli¬ 
tics  in  the  south  has  commonly  involved  assertions  of  ethnic  and 
linguistic  pride  as  well  as  demands  for  enhanced  state  autonomy. 

Tamil  Nadu  and  Kerala .  In  Tamil  Nadu  the  principal  vehicles  for 
regional  sentiments  have  been  the  Dravida  Minmetra  Kazhagam 
(DMK — Dravidian  Progressive  Federation)  and  the  All-India 
Anna  Dravida  Munnetra  Kazhagam  (AIADMK — All-India  Anna 
Dravidian  Progressive  Federation)  (see  Opposition  Parties,  this 
ch.).  These  groups  trace  their  origins  to  the  preindependence 
vSelf-Respect  Movement,  a  Dravidian  cultural  uplift  organization 
founded  by  E.V.  Ramaswamy  Naicker  in  1925.  Naicker  chal¬ 
lenged  the  power  of  the  Brahman  castes,  whom  he  described  as 
exploitative  and  parasitic  carriers  of  an  alien.  North  Indian  cul¬ 
ture,  Strongly  influenced  by  Marxism,  he  called  for  the  abolition 
of  caste  and  the  establishment  of  an  independent  “Dravidasthan 
(Land  of  the  Dravidian  People)  free  of  both  British  and  North  In¬ 
dian  “Aryan  ”  control.  The  DMK,  founded  in  1949,  kept  up  the  tle- 
mand  for  Dravidasthan  until  1963.  In  1967,  in  the  wake  of  the 
union  government’s  efforts  to  secure  Hindi’s  status  as  the  na¬ 
tional  language,  it  gained  control  of  the  state  government.  The 
DMK  remained  in  power  until  displaced  10  years  later  b\  a 
breakaway  faction  that  became  the  AIADMK. 

The  AIADMK’s  leader  (and  state  chief  minister  in  early 
1985),  M.  G.  Ramachandran  (commonly  referred  to  by  his  ini¬ 
tials,  MGR),  was  a  popular  Tamil  film  star  with  charismatic  voter 
appeal.  In  a  nation  where  motion  pictures  provide  the  major 
avenue  for  popular  escapism,  “voter  recognition  ”  was  a  powerful 
campaign  weapon,  and  in  the  mid-1980s  the  backbone  of 
AIADMK  was  the  180,(KK)-member  All-VV7)rld  M(iR  Manrams 
(Fanclubs)  As.sociation.  Non-fans  in  Tamil  Nadu  criticizcil 
Ramachandran’s  preference  for  show  over  substance,  his  negh'ct 
of  Dravidian  culture,  his  political  aspirations  (in  the  mid-1980s 
the  AIADMK  maintained  friendly  relations  with  Gongress  [I]), 
and  his  controversial  decision  to  allow  his  leading  lady. 
Jayalalitha,  to  succeed  him  as  party  head.  The  DMK  reniaim*d  in 
opposition  on  the  state  level. 

Kerala  has  been  a  stronghold  of  the  CPI  and  the  (JPI(M) 
since  1957,  when  the  CPI  first  led  a  coalition  state  government; 
though  a  frecjnent  target  of  President’s  Rule  edicts  thereafter,  in 
the  mid-1980s  its  state  government  was  a  coalition  of  the  C'PI, 
Congress  (I),  and  smaller  groups.  Congress  (I)  enjoyed  wide  sup¬ 
port  among  Kerala’s  large  Christian  minority. 
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Andhra  Pradesh.  In  the  southeastern  state  of  Andhra  Pradesh, 
the  Tehigu  Desam  (Telugu  Land)  Party,  formed  in  1982,  became 
a  powerful  new  regional  opposition  force,  winning  202  out  of  294 
seats  in  the  January  1983  legislative  assembly  election.  This  was  a 
remarkable  feat  given  the  party’s  youth  and  the  fact  that  Andhra 
Pradesh  voters  had  supported  Congress  state  governments  since 
independence. 

The  Tehigu  Desam  Party’s  success  was  largely  attributable  to 
the  “image  ”  of  its  organizer  and  leader,  Nandmuri  Tarak  Rama 
Rao.  Like  Ramachandran,  Rama  Rao  had  been  a  film  star,  playing 
in  hundreds  of  Telugu-language  films  and  usually  taking  the  role 
of  the  god  Krishna  (much-beloved  in  India  as  a  heroic  foe  of  evil). 
In  the  eyes  of  villagers,  Rama  Rao  had  become  Krishna,  and  his 
campaign  excursions  (in  his  “chariot  of  valor,’’  a  green  1940s-vin- 
tage  Chevrolet  pickup  truck)  resembled  religious  events  rather 
than  political  rallies  in  the  conventional  sense.  Yet  there  was  also 
a  strong  regional  appeal,  as  crowds  chanted  “Mara  Desam, 
Tehigu  Desam  ”  (My  Country,  Telugu  Country),  and  the  party 
pledged  itself  to  the  defense  of  the  “3,000-year  heritage  of  the 
Telugu  people. ’’ 

Once  in  power  as  chief  minister,  Rama  Rao  faced  criticism  for 
luring  voters  with  empty  promises  of  cheap  rice  and  free  school 
lunches  and  such  erratic  notions  as  his  proposed  establishment  of 
a  “Hindu  V'atican ’’  at  the  temple  of  the  god  Sri  Venkateshwara  in 
the  village  of  Tirupati.  The  old  star  seemed  to  be  losing  his  luster 
as  charges  of  corruption  and  misuse  of  power  circulated;  however, 
the  inopportune  attempt  of  the  Congress  (I)-appointed  state  gov¬ 
ernor  to  engineer  the  cxillapse  of  Rama  Ramo  s  government  in 
August-September  1984  made  him  a  figure  of  national  as  well  as 
regional  significance  (see  Years  of  Crisis,  1980-85,  this  ch.). 


Religion  and  Politics 

One  of  the  foundations  of  the  Indian  polity  is  secularism.  In 
principle,  this  means  not  only  that  freedom  of  religion  and  equal 
resjx'ct  for  all  religious  traditions  are  guaranteed  but  also  that  the 
government  must  remain  aloof  in  matters  of  a  strictly  religious 
nature.  Unlike  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Pakistan,  the  Republic  of 
India  is  not  avowedly  based  on  the  principles  of  any  single  reli¬ 
gion.  Religious  neutrality  was  a  legacy  of  British  rule  wholeheart¬ 
edly  adopted  by  Congress,  one  that  Mahatma  Gandhi,  despite  his 
use  of  Hindu  religious  and  moral  symbols,  strongly  affirmed  (al¬ 
though  a  commentator  has  noted  that  Gandhi  “never  wearied  of 
arguing  that  all  religions  expressed  the  same  truth  .  .  .  unaware 
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that  this  involved  a  peculiarly  Hindu  definition  of  truth”). 

Coven  hitter  memories  of  the  1947  partition,  when  hundreds 
of  thousands  of’ people  were  killed  in  communal  violence  involv¬ 
ing  Hindus,  Sikhs,  and  Muslims,  secularism  has  been  regarded 
by  India’s  political  leaders  as  vital  to  national  unity  and  survival. 
Only  a  minority  of  the  population,  however,  accepts  secularism  in 
the  Western  sense  of  the  term,  i.e.,  recognition  of  an  autonomous 
sphere  of  worldly  activity,  encompassing  politics  but  separate 
from  spiritual  life,  the  latter  being  a  purely  private  and  individual 
affair.  For  the  majority,  religion  is  inextricably  tied  to  social, 
economic,  and  political  issues. 

The  divergence  of  viewpoints  causes  considerable  confusion 
and  ambiguity,  particularly  because  secularism  is  not  defined,  or 
even  mentioned,  in  the  Constitution.  Article  25  guarantees  “free¬ 
dom  of  conscience  and  free  profession,  practice  and  propagation 
of  religion,  ”  and  Articles  26,  27,  and  28  affirm  the  “freedom  to 
manage  religious  affairs,”  freedom  to  pay  or  refrain  from  paying 
religious  taxes,  and  freedom  to  attend  religious  instruction  or 
worship.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  state  as  religiously  neutral. 

Communalism  (a  term  generally  used  in  the  Indian  context 
to  refer  to  religious,  as  opposed  to  regional  or  caste,  differences) 
remained  a  formidable  element  in  politics  in  the  inid-1980.s. 
C’f  iven  the  group  nature  of  social  and  economic  life,  religious  com¬ 
munities  commonly  .saw  themselves  in  competition.  Social 
change  produced  new  abrasions  and  resentmt  its.  Instances  of 
communal  violence  had  increased  since  the  early  1970.S,  and  ob¬ 
servers  noted  that  some  l(K.'al  politicians,  hoping  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  popular  resentments,  had  employed  criminals  to  attack 
the  houses  and  shops  of  religious  minorities  and  then  attributed 
the  violence  to  “spontaneous”  outbreaks  of  religious  rivalry  (see 
Religious,  Communal,  Class,  and  Regional  Differences,  ch.  10). 


The  Muslim  Community 

India’s  80  million  Muslims  (mid-1980s  estimate),  the  coun¬ 
try’s  largest  religious  minority,  were  found  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try;  they  formed  the  majority  only  in  Kashmir  and  in  the  union 
territory  of  Liikshadweep.  Lsolated  amid  a  “sea”  of  Hindus,  losing 
most  of  their  dynamic  leaders  and  upper  classes  to  Pakistan  after 
1947,  and  suspected  by  Hindus  of  being  a  fifth  column  for  that 
state  ever  since,  Muslims  in  the  mid-1980s  were  divided  and 
politically  insecure;  since  independence  they  have  generally  sup¬ 
ported  the  riding  Congress,  the  significant  exception  being  the 
1977  general  election. 
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Muslim  iiistitutions  of  political  importance  included  the 
Muslim  Leajj;ue,  a  remnant  of  the  original  movement  led  h\ 
Mohammad  Ali  Jinnah  that  demanded  a  separate  Pakistan  (see 
The  Beginninf's  of  Muslim  Separatism,  ch.  1).  Its  support  was  lo¬ 
cated  primarily  in  Kerala  (wliere  Muslims  accounted  for  about  20 
percent  of  the  population).  The  League  advocated  the  reservation 
of  college  places,  government  jobs,  and  seats  in  the  state  legisla¬ 
tive  assemblies  for  Muslims.  The  Muslim  Majlis-e-Mushawarat 
(Muslim  Consvdtative  Council),  established  in  1964,  mobilized 
svipport  for  political  candidates,  regardless  of  party  affiliation, 
who  showed  concern  for  Muslim  welfare.  The  Jamaat-i-Islami, 
primarily  a  religious  and  cultural  organization,  sought  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  Hindus  to  Islam  and  the  promotion  of  religious  orthodoxy. 
It  was  banned  during  the  1975-77  Emergency  because  of  alleged 
links  with  foreign  powers,  but  it  enjoyed  a  revival  after  1977. 

In  orthodox  Islam,  religion,  politics,  and  social  life  form  a 
coherent  whole,  and  the  concept  of  a  secular  state  is  regarded  by 
fundamentalist  Muslims  as  essentially  irreligious.  Members  of 
the  Jamaat-i-Islami  and  other  “fundamentalists”  have  (piestioned 
the  legitimacy  of  any  political  order  not  based  on  sharia,  Islamic 
law.  Moderate  Muslims  accept  the  secular  state  concept  but  have 
been  reluctant  to  advocate  the  reform  of  M\»slim  personal  law  or 
recourse  by  Muslims  to  Indian  civil  law.  Other  issues  of  sensitiv¬ 
ity  to  Muslims  included  such  matters  as  the  status  of  the  Urdu  lan¬ 
guage  (and  Arabic  in  Kerala),  the  quality  of  IsUunic  educational 
facilities,  the  upkeep  of  public  facilities,  such  as  Islamic 
cemeteries,  and  the  maintenance  of  cattle  slaughterhouses  (beef, 
a  part  of  the  Muslim  diet,  is  an  anathema  to  observant  Hindus). 


Hindu  Militance 

Hindu  militant  groups,  such  as  the  KSS,  the  Hindu  Mahasabha, 
and  the  Ram  Rajya  Parishad,  hav'c  advocated  a  restoration  of 
orthodox  ritual  practices  and  traditional  spirituality  and  have  also 
called  for  abandonment  of  the  secular  state  in  favor  of  a  “Hindu 
Rashtra,"  or  Hindu  nation.  An  extremist  associated  with  the  RSS 
and  the  Hindu  Maha.sabha  assassinated  Mahatma  Gandhi  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1948,  but  in  the  mid-198()s  these  groups  publicly  supported 
his  goal  of  a  morally  renovated  Hinduism  accomplished  through 
alrolition  of  untouchability.  Militant  groups — partitailarly  the 
RSS,  whose  members  are  organized  in  a  quasi-military  fashion — 
have  often  been  linked  with  violence  against  Muslims  and  other 
minorities.  Like  the  Jamaat-i-Islami,  the  RSS  was  banned  during 
the  emergency,  its  political  arm  was  the  Jana  Sangh,  though  this 
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party  merged  with  the  Janata  Party  in  1977. 

Issues  of  special  concern  to  traditionalist  Hindus  in  the  niid- 
1980s  included  the  abolition  of  the  slaughter  of  cows  and  a  han  on 
the  conversion  of  Hindus  to  other  religions,  particularly  Islam. 
Large  numbers  of  harijans  had  been  converted  to  Islam  in  South¬ 
ern  India,  particularly  in  Tamil  Nadu,  and  Hindu  groups  were 
alarmed  that  Islamic  missionary  groups  received  substantial  aid 
from  wealthy  countries  on  the  Ai  bian  peninsula.  In  Orissa  and 
Madhya  Pradesh,  Hindu  groups  managed  to  have  laws  passed 
prohibiting  the  conversion  of  Hindus  through  “inducements,”  a 
measure  aimed  at  Christian  as  well  as  Muslim  proselytization. 

Occupational  Interest  Groups 

Urban-based  occupational  interest  groups — trade  unions, 
business  groups,  and  professional  associations — play  a  central 
role  in  the  political  life  of  most  industrialized  nations;  but  in  India, 
where  80  percent  of  the  population  lives  in  rural  villages  where 
caste  still  defines  social  relations,  such  groups  must  share  access 
to  government  with  the  advocates  of  more  “traditional”  caste, 
communal,  and  regional  interests.  In  recent  years,  as  a  result  of 
the  prosperity  wrought  by  the  Green  Revolution,  “capitalist 
farmers”  have  joined  agricultural  pressure  groups,  such  as  Charan 
Singh’s  All-India  Kisan  Saminelan.  This  group’s  strength  was 
graphically  demonstrated  in  December  1978,  when  800,000 
peasants  came  to  New  Delhi  to  hold  demonstrations  in  honor  of 
its  founder.  The  streets  of  the  capital  were  clogged  not  only  with 
bullock  carts  but  also  with  tractors,  symbols  of  the  activist 
farmers’  new  prosperity. 

In  the  mid-1980s  trade  unions  in  India  continued  to  be 
highly  politicized.  This  was  because  most  had  close  ties  with  polit¬ 
ical  parties  and  because  government  played  an  arbitration  role  in 
most  important  labor-management  disputes  and  thus  became  a 
focus  of  union  pressure  (see  Labor,  ch.  6).  The  Indian  National 
Trade  Union  Congress  (INTUC),  the  country’s  largest  labor  fed¬ 
eration,  was  associated  with  Congress  (I),  while  the  All-India 
Trade  Union  Conference  (AITUC)  and  the  Centre  of  Indian 
Trade  Unions  (CITU)  had  ties  with  the  CPI  and  CPRM),  respec¬ 
tively.  The  Bharatiya  Mazdoor  Sangh  (BMS)  was  the  labor  arm  of 
the  Bharatiya  Janata  Party  (BJP — Indian  People’s  Party)  (see  Op¬ 
position  Parties,  this  ch.).  In  the  mid-1980s  India  had  about 
25,000  unions,  having  10  million  members.  Organized  lalnn' 
was  a  well-paid  elite  in  a  country  that  had  high  rates  of  urban  and 
rural  unemployment;  despite  the  connections  of  many  unions 
with  communist  labor  federations,  they  did  not  pose  a  significant 
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challenge  to  the  Congress  (I)  government. 

Private  business  has  traditionally  been  dominated  by  caste 
and  religious  minority  communities:  the  Marwaris,  Chettiars  (or 
Chettis),  Parsis,  and  Jains.  The  two  largest  industrial  combines  in 
the  mid-1980s  were  family-run  enterprises,  the  House  of  Tata 
(Parsis)  and  the  House  of  Birla  (Marwaris).  The  latter  has  had 
close  ties  with  Congress  since  before  independence.  The  most 
important  business  groups  were  the  All-India  Manufacturer’s  Or¬ 
ganization  (AIMO),  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  of  India  (Assocham),  and  the  Federation  of  Indian 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Industry  (FICCI).  FICCI,  with  a 
membership  of  100,000  firms,  was  generally  considered  in  the 
mid-1980s  to  have  the  closest  ties  to  government;  in  fact,  govern¬ 
ment-business  associations  were  intimate  despite  the  traditional 
advocacy  of  socialism  by  Congress. 

College  and  university  students  were  vocal  but  deeply  di¬ 
vided  among  themselves.  Thus,  they  have  had  a  rather  limited 
role  in  the  political  process.  Yet  the  “J-P-  Movement”  of  Jayap- 
rakash  (J.  P. )  Narayan,  which  posed  a  serious  challenge  to  the  Gan¬ 
dhi  government  in  the  1974-75  period,  had  primarily  student  sup¬ 
port.  Like  trade  unions,  student  groups  were  affiliated  with  political 
parties,  including  Congress  (I),  the  CPI(M),  and  the  BJP. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  situations  in  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries,  the  military  in  India  has  confined  itself  to  a  strictly  profes¬ 
sional  role,  refraining  from  any  active  involvement  in  politics. 
This  was  true  even  during  the  Emergency  period  of  authoritarian 
rule.  The  union  government  has  had  to  rely  on  the  armed  forces  to 
quell  internal  disorder,  however,  and  some  observers  wondered 
whether  increasing  domestic  disorder  might  lead  to  a  situation  in 
which  the  military  might  begin  to  exercise  its  potentially  enormous 
political  influence  (see  The  Armed  Forces  in  Public  Life,  ch.  10). 


The  Crisis  in  Punjab 

In  the  mid-1980s  Sikh  militants  demanding  the  creation  of 
“Khalistan,”  an  independent  Sikh  state,  posed  the  most  serious 
challenge  to  India’s  unity  and  stability.  Equally  ominous  for 
future  political  developments  was  the  deep  sense  of  grievance 
and  alienation  felt  by  moderate  Sikhs  toward  the  government  fol¬ 
lowing  the  military  assault  on  the  Golden  Temple.  Communal 
violence,  perpetrated  by  Hindu  mobs  on  Sikhs  after  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  Gandhi  by  two  of  her  Sikh  bodyguards,  marked  a  tragic 
turning  point.  Previously,  these  two  religious  groups  had  enjoyed 
close  relations.  Observers  regarded  the  Punjab  crisis  as  the  result 
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of  a  basic  failure  of  India’s  internal  political  process.  The  mediat¬ 
ing  institutions  of  party  and  government  that  could  have  brought 
about  a  peaceful  resolution  of  regional  and  communal  issues  had 
broken  down;  in  consequence,  both  sides  had  turned  to  force  as  a 
last  resort  (see  Sikh  Agitation  in  the  State  of  Punjab,  ch.  10). 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  assault  on  the  Golden  Temple,  Sikhs 
and  other  critics  of  Gandhi  accused  her  of  insensitivity  and  bad 
faith  in  negotiating  with  Sikh  leaders  over  matters  that  were  not, 
in  themselves,  nonnegotiable.  The  critics  argued  that  she  took  a 
hard  line  with  the  Sikh  regional  and  communal  party,  the  Shiro- 
mani  Akali  Dal  (referred  to  as  Akali  Dal),  because  she  did  not  want 
to  surrender  any  of  her  powers  to  the  states  and  because  she 
needed  the  support  of  Hindi  Belt  voters  who  were  envious  of  Sikh 
prosperity.  There  were  also  accusations  that  her  followers  in  Con¬ 
gress  (I)  had  covertly  encouraged  extremists,  particularly  Sant 
Jamail  Singh  Bhindranwale,  in  order  to  split  the  Sikh  movement. 
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Tilt*  j^ov  erntnent,  in  turn,  accused  foreign  powers  of  playing  a 
vital  role  in  the  growth  of  Sikh  separatism  and  attempting  to  un¬ 
dermine  Indian  unity  through  terrorist  acts.  But  the  talk  of  gov- 
erument  underhandedness  and  international  terrorist  networks 
ol)sc\ired  the  fact  that  the  crisis  was  a  complex  phenomenon, 
drawing  together  all  the  factors — religion,  language,  regionalism, 
and  even  caste — that  create  cleavages  within  the  society. 


The  Issue  of  Sikh  Identity 

In  the  early  1980s  the  Sikh  community,  forming  about  2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  population,  seemed  an  unlikely  source  of  militant 
opposition  to  the  union  government.  Punjab  was  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  state  in  India;  the  Green  Revolution  gave  farmers  crop 
yields  approaching  those  of  the  American  Middle  West  and  in¬ 
comes  averaging  twice  those  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  They  were 
prominent  in  business,  the  professions,  the  civil  service  and, 
above  all,  the  armed  forces.  Sikh  officers  and  men  had  been  in  the 
front  lines  in  all  of  India’s  wars,  and  their  loyalty  to  the  state  was 
symbolized  by  the  Sikh  Regiment’s  ceremony  of  saluting  both  the 
flag  of  India  and  the  Guru  Granth  Sahib,  their  holy  scriptures, 
when  new  recruits  were  inducted.  India’s  seventh  president, 
Giani  Zail  Singh,  chosen  in  1982,  was  a  Sikh. 

A  vocal  minority,  however,  working  through  the  medium  of 
the  Akali  Dal,  sought  to  gain  the  support  of  the  community  at 
large  by  posing  demands  to  the  union  government  in  the  name  of 
preserving  Sikh  identity.  The  Akali  Dal  had  led  the  agitation  for  a 
Sikh-majority  state  that  had  resulted  in  the  division  of  the  postin¬ 
dependence  state  of  Punjab  into  Punjab  and  Haryana.  Akali  Dal 
leaders,  such  as  Master  Tara  Singh,  believed  that  the  integrity  of 
the  Sikh  panth,  or  congregation,  could  be  safeguarded  only  if  the 
Sikhs  had  their  own  state  within  the  federal  system;  in  such  a 
state,  panth  leaders  could  initiate  legislative  remedies  and  the 
politics  of  patronage  to  protect  such  vital  Sikh  customs  as  the 
wearing  of  unshorn  hair  and  the  kirpan,  or  ceremonial  dagger, 
and  to  prevent  the  growth  of  heterodox  religious  movements. 
Like  militant  leaders  in  the  Hindu  and  Muslim  communities, 
Tara  Singh  and  his  followers  in  the  Akali  Dal  disputed  the  basic 
principle  of  secularism.  Religion,  they  felt,  could  not  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  political  or  economic  issues.  The  viability  of  Punjab  as 
a  linguistic,  political,  and  economic  entity,  they  asserted,  was  es¬ 
sential  for  the  continued  survival  of  the  Sikh  community.  The 
issue  of  language  was  especially  important.  Most  Sikhs  speak 
Punjabi,  and  the  Guru  Granth  Sahib  is  written  in  the  Gurmukhi 
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script.  From  the  time  ot  the  1951  census,  lliiulus  in  Fnnjah  had 
identified  themselves  not  as  Pnnjahi-  but  as  liindi-speakers, 
vviiose  written  language  was  in  the  I3evanagari  script.  In  the  eyes 
ot  inain  Sikhs,  Hindu  “abandonment’  of  Punjabi  deepened  the 
rift  betwe(“n  the  two  religious  communities. 

Even  after  the  1966  redrawing  of  boundaries,  the  Sikhs  were 
dtmiographically  an  uncertain  majority,  forming  only  52  to  55  per¬ 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  new  state.  The  Akali  Dal  had  wide 
popular  sympathy  during  the  agitation  for  the  Punjabi  Suba,  bvit  it 
conld  not  form  state  governments  on  its  own  thereafter  and  was 
forced  out  of  the  government  entirely  when  Congress  gained  a 
large  majority  of  legislative  assembly  seats  in  1972.  The  party  op¬ 
posed  the  Emergency,  and  it  was  returned  to  power  in  1977  in  a 
state-level  coalition  with  the  Janata  Party. 

Increasingly,  support  for  the  Akali  Dal  was  limited  to  the  Jat 
Sikhs,  farmers  who  had  originally  belonged  to  the  jat  Sudra  caste 
but  hatl  converted  to  Sikhism.  Sikhs  living  and  working  in  urban 
areas,  known  as  Bappa  Sikhs,  and  harijans  who  had  converted  to 
Sikhism  tended  to  support  Congress  or  one  of  the  communist  par¬ 
ties.  These  groups,  along  with  the  Hindus  still  living  in  Punjab, 
denied  the  Akali  Dal  the  role  it  sought  as  spokesmen  for  the  Sikhs 
and  a  true  Punjab  regional  party. 

The  most  urgent  issue  for  Sikh  communalists  was  the  ease 
with  which  Sikhs  were  assimilated  by  the  Hindus,  the  result  of 
centuries  of  close  and  friendly  association  between  the  two  com¬ 
munities.  Militant  Sikhs  traditionally  defended  Hindus  as  well  as 
themselves  from  Muslim  incursions;  the  two  groups  intermar¬ 
ried,  and  members  of  Hindu  families  often  converted  to  Sikhism 
(in  colonial  days,  a  passport  to  service  in  the  British  Indian  Army). 
To  most  Hindus,  Sikhism  was  a  branch  of  Hinduism  rather  than  a 
separate  religion,  and  this  mentality  was  reflected  in  Article  25  of 
the  (a)nstitution,  which  grouped  Sikhism  with  the  other  Indian 
traditions — Hinduism,  Jainism,  and  Buddhism.  Sikh  adherents 
were*  divideel  along  lines  of  greater  or  lesser  adherence  to  the  let¬ 
ter  and  spirit  of  Sikh  orthodoxy;  this  had  been  defined  by  Guru 
(iobind  Singh,  seventeenth-century  founder  of  the  order  of  the 
Khalsa  (“the  pure,  ”  or  “the  elect  ”)  and  the  last  of  Sikhdom’s  10 
gurus.  Members  of  the  Khalsa  were  Sikhs  in  the  fullest  sense,  ex¬ 
periencing  baptism,  taking  the  surname  Singh  (“lion”),  and  wear¬ 
ing  the  “five  Ks”  (see  Sikhism,  ch.  3).  By  contrast,  Sikhs  known  as 
Sahajdhari  (slow  adopters)  were  less  conscious  of  Sikh  identity  as 
something  clearly  different  from  Hinduism.  An  eclectic  attitude 
on  the  part  of  both  Hindus  and  Sahajdhari  Sikhs  broke  down  com¬ 
munal  barriers.  Moreover,  younger  generations  of  prosperous  and 
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Western-educated  Sikhs  had  begun  to  (|uestion  their  religion  s 
tenets,  particularly  such  symbolic  matters  as  the  wearing  of  unshorn 
hair,  turbans,  and  beards.  Anxieties  over  assimilation  formed  the 
motivational  core  of  Sikh  separatism  and  “fundamentalism.  ” 


The  Road  to  Confrontation 

In  1973  the  Akali  Dal  issued  the  Anandpur  Sahib  Resolution, 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  “Sikh  Autonomous  Region”  having  its 
own  constitution.  It  wanted  the  union  government  to  be  responsi¬ 
ble  only  for  defense,  foreign  affairs,  railroads,  currency,  and  com¬ 
munications.  The  resolution  also  called  for  the  cession  of  contigu¬ 
ous  areas  of  neighboring  states  to  the  new  political  unit.  Other 
Akali  Dal  demands  included  the  establishment  of  Chandigarh  as 
the  capital  of  Punjab  alone  and  the  more  favorable  allocation  by 
the  union  government  of  river  waters  needed  for  irrigation.  Par¬ 
ticularly  sensitive  was  the  issue  of  sharing  the  waters  of  the  Reas 
and  Sutlej  rivers  with  neighboring  Haryana  (see  fig.  5). 

Although  only  a  handful  of  extremists  were  receptive  to  the 
creation  of  an  independent  “Khalistan”  and  the  demand  for  a 
“Sikh  Autonomous  Region”  was  met  with  some  scepticism,  there 
was  palpable  discontent  over  New  Delhi’s  slowness  in  resolving 
the  issue  of  Chandigarh  and  what  was  perceived  to  be  an  inequit¬ 
able  sharing  of  irrigation  waters.  Lack  of  fiscal  autonomy  also 
hampered  industrial  development,  and  the  federal  status  quo  was 
perceived  as  hindering  future  economic  growth  in  the  country’s 
most  dynamic  region.  The  introduction  of  a  population-based  quota 
system  for  recruitment  into  the  armed  forces  also  led  to  a  reduction 
of  opportunities  in  this  most  hallowed  of  Sikh  vocations. 

In  addition  to  broad-based  economic  and  political  demands, 
the  Akali  Dal  requested  the  central  government’s  affirmation  of 
certain  changes  in  the  status  of  the  Sikh  religion.  Demands  in¬ 
cluded  the  recognition  of  Amritsar,  the  site  of  the  Golden  Tem¬ 
ple,  as  a  holy  city;  the  granting  of  permission  to  Sikhs  flying  on 
Indian  airlines  to  wear  the  kirpan  in  exception  to  antihijacking 
precautions;  and  the  pas.sage  of  an  act  that  would  place  the  man¬ 
agement  of  all  gurdwaras  (Sikh  places  of  worship)  in  the  country 
under  a  single  administration.  In  early  1984  there  were  also  de¬ 
mands  that  Article  25  of  the  Constitution  be  amended  to  recognize 
the  status  of  Sikhism  as  a  separate  religion,  prompting  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  which  activists  publicly  burned  copies  of  that  document. 

Congress  (I)  sought  to  pre.sent  itself  to  the  Sikh  community  as  an 
alternative  to  the  Jat-dominated  Akali  Dal;  Giani  Zail  Singh,  chief 
minister  of  Punjab  between  1972  and  1977  and  union  minister  of 
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home  uflairs  in  1980-82,  played  aeential  role  io  this  strategy,  appe¬ 
aling  to  religious  sentiment  and  developing  ties  with  siieh  “fun¬ 
damentalists”  as  Bhindranwale.  In  the  pervasive  atmosphere  of  dis¬ 
trust  and  diseontent  that  existed  in  Punjab  in  the  early  1980s,  two 
“streams”  of  Sikh  activism  emerged;  the  relatively  moderate  Akali 
Dal,  which  before  the  assauU  on  the  Golden  Temple  was  involved 
simultaneously  in  negotations  with  the  union  government  and  mass 
agitation  against  it,  and  extremists,  among  whom  Bhindranwale  was 
the  central  figure,  who  engaged  in  acts  of  terrorism  against  Hindus 
and  heterodox  Sikhs.  Tensions  between  Sikhs  and  Hindus  grew  as 
the  tempo  of  violence  increased.  In  October  1983  the  union  govern¬ 
ment  imposed  President’s  Rule,  but  the  terrorism  intensified  as 
armed  gangs  of  extremists  carried  out  gangland-style  slayings  largely 
under  the  direction  of  Bhindranwale,  ensconced  in  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Golden  Temple. 

Negotiations  between  the  union  government  and  the  Akali  Dal 
proceeded  fitfully;  both  sides  accused  each  other  of  bad  faith,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  intensifying  violence  made  a  peaceful  resolution 
increasingly  unlikely.  In  March  1984  Punjab  was  declared  a  “dis¬ 
turbed  art'a”;  in  June  the  armed  forces  were  brought  in  to  seize  the 
Golden  Temple  complex,  which  under  Bhindranwale  had  become 
an  armed  fortress.  Operation  Blue  .Star,  carried  out  in  early  June, 
1984,  resulted  in  several  htuKlred  casualties  (see  Sikh  Agitation  in 
the  State  of  Punjab,  eh.  10;.  Tliese  included  Bhindranwale,  who  in 
the  eyes  of  Khalistan  supi>orters  in  India  and  abroad  acquired  a  mar¬ 
tyr’s  status.  Akali  Dal  leaders  who  had  also  been  in  the  Golden  Tem¬ 
ple  were  arrested  and  placed  in  preventive  detention.  For  many 
Sikhs  the  seizure  of  the  Golden  Temple  was  analogous  to  earlier 
calamities,  when  it  had  been  occupied  by  .Mughal  or  Afghan  forces. 
The  event  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  estranged  relationship 
between  traditionally  loyal  Sikhs  and  the  Indian  government  and 
even  of  Sikh  distrust  of  the  concept  of  India. 

C]ongress  (I)  attempts  to  rebuild  support  within  the  Sikh  com¬ 
munity  during  the  summer  of  1984  were  largely  futile,  although  the 
government  was  able  to  enlist  support  for  repair  of  the  heavily  dam¬ 
aged  temple  complex.  Sikh  leaders  had  either  been  killed  or  placed 
in  detention.  Growing  animosity  with  Hindus  flared  into  large-scale 
communal  violence  in  November  1984,  following  the  assassination 
of  Gandhi.  Tragically  and  ironically,  she  had  refused  to  dismiss 
trusted  Sikhs  from  her  personal  bodyguard,  as  suggested  by  her  ad¬ 
visers,  because  to  do  so  would  be  a  .symbolic  denial  of  her  govern¬ 
ment’s  commitment  to  the  principle  of  secularism. 
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The  Indian  National  Congress  and  National  Leadership 

On  the  eve  of  its  centenary  in  1985,  the  Indian  National 
Congress — specifically  that  branch  known  as  ('ongress  (1) — 
demonstrated  that  it  remained  the  country’s  only  truly  national 
political  party.  In  India’s  eighth  general  election,  held  Deceml)er 
24-27,  1984,  it  won  an  unprecedented  401  seats  in  the  Lok  Sabha 
out  of  508  contested;  two  more  seats  were  won  in  balloting,  held 
in  five  constituencies  on  January  28,  1985.  In  part,  the  success  of 
Congress  (I)  represented  a  sympathy  vote  for  its  fallen  leader  and 
widespread  popular  belief  that  Rajiv  Gandhi — by  virtue  of  being 
her  son,  the  grandson  of  India’s  first  prime  minister,  Nehru,  and 
the  grandson  of  an  early  nationalist,  Motilal  Nehru — was  entitled 
to  assume  the  position  of  national  leadership.  Dynastic  appeal  was 
not  the  only  factor,  however.  The  opposition  was  deeply  divided 
and  incapable  of  presenting  the  people  with  a  viable  alternative. 
The  major  opposition  parties  suffered  debilitating  losses  (see 
Opposition  Parties,  this  ch.).  In  the  new  Lok  Sabha  the  largest 
opposition  group  was  not  a  party  with  a  national  focus  but  the 
Telugu  Desam  Party  (see  Regionalism  and  Regional  Political 
Crises,  this  ch.). 

Yet  past  experience  had  taught  Rajiv  Gandhi  and  party 
notables  that  electoral  victories  could  not  be  taken  for  granted.  In 
the  March  1977  general  election.  Congress  (I)  had  been  forced 
out  of  power  by  a  united  opposition.  Before  Gandhi’s 
assassination  some  observers  believed  that  nationwide  popular 
dissatisfaction  and  a  spirit  of  greater  cooperation  among 
opposition  leaders  might  cause  this  to  happen  again  or  that 
Congress  (I)  would  win  only  a  slim  legislative  majority. 

Congress  (I)  was  only  a  fragment  of  the  original  Indian  National 
Congress  that  had  led  the  country  to  independence  and  dominated 
its  political  system  during  the  1947-67  period.  As  the  initial  indi¬ 
cates,  it  was  organized  aroimd  Indira  Gandhi,  created  by  her  after 
she  was  expelled  from  the  “Ruling”  Gongress  (R),  in  January  1978. 
But  as  her  fortunes  rose  through  1978  and  1979,  the  party  grew  as 
defectors  joined  it,  and  she  led  it  to  victory  in  the  January  1980  gen¬ 
eral  election. 

The  party’s  most  serious  problem  in  the  mid-1980s  was  inter¬ 
nal — the  demoralization  that  resulted  from  her  having  monopv  <  zed 
power  at  the  top  and  the  atrophy  of  party  institutions  at  the  lower 
levels.  Under  Nehru,  Congress  had  been  a  major  factor  in  political 
stability  because  it  served  as  an  effective  instrument  for  the  media¬ 
tion  of  caste,  communal,  and  regional  interests.  Although  a  stern  and 
patrician  leader,  Nehru  valued  intraparty  democracy  and  sought  to 
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iiK'orporate  diverse  points  of  view  into  party  proj^rains.  Aeeording  to 
politieal  scientist  Stanley  A.  K(Khanek,  the  Congress  “high  eoin- 
inand”  served  as  “an  appellate  structure  to  arbitrate  and  mediate 
state  level  conflicts,  ensure  fair  procedures,  and  confirm  newly 
emerged  state  leaders  in  ofliee.  It  could  not  impose  leaders  on  a  re¬ 
luctant  party,  nor  could  it  sustain  leaders  in  power  who  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  majority  of  the  state  legislative  party.  ”  (’ritics  ac¬ 
cused  Nehru’s  daughter  of  converting  the  party  into  an  instrument  of 
personalist  and  authoritarian  rule.  Most  symptomatic  of  this  were 
her  attacks  on  such  institutions  as  the  judiciary;  her  plans  to  make 
her  younger  son,  Sanjay,  and  after  his  death  in  1980  her  older  son, 
Rajiv,  her  successor;  and  her  awarding  of  top  party  and  government 
posts  not  to  the  most  (jualified  and  experienced  persons  hut  to  those 
most  loyal  to  her.  She  was  perennially  suspicions  of  any  politician 
having  an  independent  base  of  popular  support. 

Nevertheless,  changes  in  the  character  of  national  leadership 
could  not  he  explained  entirely  in  terms  of  the  prime  minister’s 
ambition  to  establish  a  family  dynasty.  Indian  society  had  become 
increasingly  politicized  since  independence.  During  the  Nehru 
years  (1947-64),  the  political  system  was  still  largely  under  the 
control  of  regional  and  local  elites,  many  of  whom  were  Western- 
educated.  These  were  people  who  .spoke  the  language  of  par- 
liamentarianism  and  believed  in  the  rule  of  law.  The  rise  of  new 
classes — such  as  the  capitalist  farmers  of  the  Hindi  Belt  and  Pun¬ 
jab,  militant  harijans  and  other  disadvantaged  minorities,  and  re- 
gionalist  and  “sons  of  the  soil”  movements  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try — gave  politics  a  new  populist  flavor  during  the  1960s  and 
197()s.  National  integration  and  the  breakdown  of  society’s  caste- 
defined  “compartments  ’  brought  previously  isolated  groups  into 
a  competitive  relationship.  Increased  conflict  resulted  as  popular 
demands  focused  on  government  as  a  major  distributor  of  social 
and  economic  goods  in  a  society  of  scarcity. 

Gandhi  believed  that  a  strongly  centralized  party  and  govern¬ 
ment  were  necessary  in  order  to  respond  to  these  new  challenges 
and  to  preserve  national  unity.  She  bypassed  the  old  Congress 
leadership  and  appealed  directly  to  the  voters,  particularly  the  least 
fortunate  sections  of  the  population.  Yet  the  growth  of  Congress  as 
an  instrument  of  one-woman  rule  also  reflected  the  political  system’s 
endemic  weaknesses:  corruption,  inertia,  and  the  political  immatur¬ 
ity  of  the  electorate.  In  early  1985  it  remained  unclear  whether  her 
successor  could  reverse  the  trends  of  two  decades  and  restore  life  to 
the  party’s  institutions. 
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Indira  Gandhi  as  a  National  Leader,  1 966-80 

Before  being  designated  prime  minister  after  the  death  of 
Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  in  January  1966,  Gandhi  had  served  as  host¬ 
ess,  confidante,  and  troubleshooter  for  her  father  and  had  gained 
valuable  political  experience  after  he  chose  her  to  be  Congress 
president  in  1959.  She  also  served  as  minister  of  information  and 
broadcasting  in  the  government  of  Shastri  (1964-66),  an  experi¬ 
ence  that  may  have  confirmed  her  chronic  suspicion  and  dislike  of 
an  independent  press.  Although  it  is  unclear  whether  Nehru 
wanted  his  daughter  to  be  prime  minister,  the  “Syndicate,”  a 
group  of  bosses  who  had  assumed  control  of  the  party  after  his 
death,  backed  her  candidacy  in  the  belief  that  she,  a  relative  un¬ 
known  in  the  public  eye,  would  be  easy  to  manipulate.  This 
proved  to  be  a  serious  miscalculation.  Her  political  instincts  were 
astute,  and  she  toppled  older  and  more  experienced  opponents  in 
Congress  with  ruthless  determination. 

The  struggle  between  Gandhi  and  the  Syndicate  took  place 
within  the  party  and  on  the  national  electoral  stage  between  1966 
and  1972.  General  and  state  legislative  assembly  elections  in  1967 
resulted  in  a  severe  setback  for  Congress,  marking  the  end  of  its 
unquestioned  dominance  of  the  political  system.  It  lost  78  seats  in 
the  Lok  Sabha,  barely  retaining  a  majority  of  about  40  seats,  and 
lost  its  majority  in  eight  of  the  16  states  voting  in  state  elections. 
By-elections  in  1969  for  the  state  legislatures  resulted  in  losses  in 
four  states,  including  West  Bengal  where  leftist  groups,  led  by 
the  CPI(M),  formed  a  United  Front  government. 

The  losses  depleted  the  ranks  of  Gandhi’s  opponents,  and  an 
ostensibly  ideological  confrontation  took  shape  after  she  criticized 
the  Syndicate  for  being  excessively  conservative  and  for  betraying 
the  party’s  socialist  principles.  A  final  break  occurred  in  1969  over 
the  choice  of  a  new  president  of  India.  The  incumbent,  Zakir 
Husain,  had  died  in  May.  When  the  Syndicate  designated  the 
conservative  speaker  of  the  Lok  Sabha  as  the  Gongress  presiden¬ 
tial  candidate  in  July,  the  prime  minister  decided  to  assert  her  au¬ 
thority  in  a  series  of  decisive  steps.  She  dismissed  from  the 
cabinet  Finance  Minister  Desai,  a  leading  conservative  (later  to 
enjoy  a  sort  of  revenge  as  India’s  first  non-Congress  prime  minis¬ 
ter),  and  ordered  the  nationalization  of  India’s  14  largest  banks,  a 
move  popular  with  the  socialist  wing  of  the  party  as  well  as  with  left¬ 
ist  opposition  groups  but  one  totally  abhorrent  to  the  Syndicate.  On 
August  12,  1969,  she  succeeded  in  having  her  candidate  for  the  pres¬ 
idency,  V^V.  Giri,  elected  over  conservative  objections. 

In  November  1969  the  Syndicate  struck  back,  expelling  Gan¬ 
dhi  from  the  party  and  ordering  the  parliamentary  Congress  to 
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choose  a  new  prime  minister.  Instead,  Congress  members  in  the 
Lok  Sabha  supported  her  226  to  65.  Congress  was  split  into  two 
groups,  her  Congress  (R)  and  the  pro-Syndicate  Congress  (O),  for 
“Organizational  ”  or  “Opposition.  ”  Yet  her  government  lacked  a 
majority  and  could  stay  in  power  only  with  the  support  of  non- 
Congress  groups,  principally  the  CPI  and  the  DMK. 

General  elections  for  the  Lok  Sabha  were  held  in  March 
1971,  a  year  earlier  than  the  maximum  term  of  five  years.  This 
gave  the  prime  minister  the  chance  to  take  her  case  to  the  people. 
She  campaigned  on  the  issue  of  abolishing  poverty,  directing  her 
appeal  to  harijans,  tribals  (see  Glossary),  Muslims,  and  other  dis¬ 
advantaged  groups.  Congress  (R)  won  a  decisive  victory  (though  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  popular  vote  than  during  the  Nehru  era), 
gaining  352  out  of  518  seats  and  a  two-thirds  majority.  Congress  (O) 
was  reduced  to  16  seats.  The  largest  opposition  party,  with  25  seats, 
was  the  CPI(M),  retaining  its  power  base  in  West  Bengal. 

The  “Indira  wave”  left  Gandhi  firmly  in  control  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  party  apparatus,  and  her  two-thirds  majority  in  Parliament 
enabled  her  to  pass  amendments  to  the  Constitution  in  order  to 
further  her  social  and  political  goals  (see  The  Judiciary,  this  ch.). 
Victory  over  Pakistan  in  the  December  1971  war  with  Pakistan 
brought  her  enhanced  prestige.  In  legislative  assembly  elections 
held  in  16  states  in  March  1972,  Congress  (R)  gained  control  in  14, 
winning  70  percent  of  all  seats  contested. 

Although  she  enjoyed  unprecedented  power  and  prestige, 
Gandhi  faced  daunting  challenges  in  the  next  few  years.  First  of 
all,  there  were  economic  reversals.  Failure  of  the  monsoon  led  to 
food  shortages.  During  1973  the  price  of  food  rose  20  percent. 
(Some  observers  have  speculated  that  the  monsoon  is  the  single 
greatest  factor  in  a  political  leader  s  success  or  failure,  droughts 
occurring  in  approximate  six-year  cycles.)  The  quadrupling  of 
crude  oil  prices  by  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  (OPEC)  in  1973  also  contributed  to  inflation  and  high 
unemployment.  Charges  of  government  mismanagement  and 
corruption  circulated.  There  were  food  riots,  industrial  strikes, 
and  even  a  mutiny  by  policemen  in  mid- 1973  that  had  to  be  quell¬ 
ed  by  the  army  (see  State  and  Other  Police  Services,  ch.  lO). 

Another  ominous  factor  was  the  growing  influence  of  the 
politically  ambitious  Sanjay  Gandhi  and  his  control  of  the  youth 
wing  of  Congress  (R).  Born  in  1946,  Sanjay  had  trained  as  an 
automobile  mechanic  at  the  Rolls-Royce  factory  in  Britain  and  in 
1970  had  received  a  license  from  the  government  to  produce  a 
low-cost  “people”s  car,”  the  Maruti.  His  lack  of  qualifications  and 
erratic  management  style  (no  Marutis  were  in  fact  produced) 
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aroused  considerable  public  criticism,  as  did  his  recruitment  of 
arrogant  young  contemporaries  to  serve  as  his  retainers  in  the  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Youth  Congress.  During  the  early  1970s  Sanjay  carved 
out  a  sizable  political  and  economic  “kingdom.  ’  During  the  same 
period  his  mother  increasingly  came  to  depend  almost  exclusively 
on  a  very  small  circle  of  personal  advisers,  including  her  son,  in 
the  making  of  policy.  As  the  prime  minister  grew  more  isolated, 
political  power  became  a  “household”  matter. 

There  was  growing  instability  on  the  state  level  as  Congress 
(R)  governments,  headed  by  unpopular,  centrally  imposed  chief 
ministers,  fell  and  came  under  President’s  Rule.  But  the  greatest 
challenge  came  from  Jayaprakash  (J.P.)  Narayan,  a  saintly  figure  in 
the  tradition  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  who  emerged  from  political  re¬ 
tirement  in  1974  to  organize  student  strikes  and  demonstrations  in 
Gujarat.  The  “J.P.  Movement”  spread  to  Bihar  and  assumed  the 
proportions  of  a  nationwide  agitation  against  the  government. 


The  Emergency,  1975-77 

On  June  12,  1975,  the  high  court  of  Allahabad  found  Gandhi 
guilty  of  relatively  minor  election  violations  committed  in  her 
constituency  during  the  1971  general  election,  and  she  was  ob¬ 
liged  by  law  to  give  up  her  seat  in  Parliament.  The  next  day  the 
results  of  the  state  legislative  assembly  election  in  Gujarat  were 
announced,  revealing  a  sweeping  victory  for  the  newly  formed 
opposition  Janata  (People’s)  Front.  Faced  with  these  reversals 
and  mass  demonstrations  by  Janata  Front  supporters  in  the  capi¬ 
tal,  Gandhi,  apparently  at  the  urging  of  Sanjay,  had  the  president 
declare  a  state  of  Emergency  on  June  25,  1975.  Political  oppo¬ 
nents,  including  Narayan  and  Desai,  were  arrested,  a  “news 
blackout”  was  imposed  on  the  capital’s  newspapers,  rigid  censor¬ 
ship  of  all  media  was  imposed,  and  26  communal  and  extremist  or¬ 
ganizations,  including  the  RSS  and  the  Jamaat-i-Islami,  were  de¬ 
clared  illegal.  The  21  months  of  the  Emergency  witnessed  the 
passage  of  the  Forty-second  Amendment,  who.sf'  provisiofis  were 
designed  to  create  a  more  centralized  political  system  (see  The 
Judiciary,  this  ch.).  Individual  rights  as  defined  in  the  (Constitu¬ 
tion  were  suspended,  and  over  I(X),()00  persons  throughout  the 
country  were  arrested  and  detained  without  trial 

During  the  Emergency  Sanjay  gained  new  prominence.  He 
initiated  the  Five-Point  Programme — mass  sterili/ntion,  slum 
clearance,  tree  planting,  abolition  of  dowries,  and  the  promotion 
of  literacy — as  a  kind  of  shock  treatment  to  create  a  more  mmlern 
and  efficient  society.  The  poorest,  most  backward,  and  most  vul- 
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ntMuhle  sections  of  the  population  felt  the  brunt  of  these  heavy- 
handed  and  ill-advised  policies.  Mass  sterilization  campaigns 
were  particularly  offensive,  as  local  officials  used  coercive 
methods  to  round  up  men,  regardless  of  their  family  situation,  to 
fulfill  vasectomy  (juotas.  Harijans  were  special  targets  of  victimi¬ 
zation.  In  April  1976  people  rioted  at  the  Turkman  Gate  in  Delhi 
against  forced  vasectomies,  and  a  number  were  killed  by  police 
(rumors  put  the  figure  at  400).  Slum  clearance  resulted  in  the  de¬ 
molition  of  150,000  structures  in  the  capital,  leaving  tens  of 
thousands  homeless,  particularly  in  Muslim  and  poor  Hindu 
(}uarters  of  the  city.  This  aroused  bitterness  among  Muslims,  and 
the  imam  (see  Glossary)  of  Delhi’s  Jama  Masjid,  Hazrat  Abdullah 
Shah  Bukhari,  campaigned  against  the  government  among  his 
coreligionists  across  the  country.  Popular  disaffection  was 
strongest  in  North  India,  where  Emergency  rule,  especially  the 
Five-Point  Programme,  was  most  thoroughly  implemented. 

The  prime  minister  called  elections  for  March  1977  (the  Lok 
Sabha’s  five-year  term  had  run  out  the  previous  year)  in  the  mis¬ 
taken  belief  that  her  party  still  enjoyed  substantial  popular  sup¬ 
port.  Her  plans  to  use  the  balloting  as  a  referendum  on  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  the  Emergency  measures  backfired  when  the  Janata 
Party  won  43  percent  of  the  popular  vote  (compared  with  Gon- 
gress’  35  percent)  and  298  out  of  542  seats  in  the  lower  house. 
Gandhi  and  her  son  were  both  unseated  in  their  constituencies  in 
Uttar  Pradesh  in  an  election  unique  in  India  history  because  of 
the  appearance  of  a  united  opposition. 


Exile  and  Return 

Out  of  power  and  under  investigation  for  alleged  criminal  of¬ 
fenses  committed  while  in  office,  Gandhi  engineered  a  remark¬ 
able  comeback  by  capitalizing  on  the  ineptitudes  of  the  Janata 
government,  casting  herself  in  the  role  of  an  innocent  victim  of 
Janata  persecution,  and  building  a  new  base  of  support  outside 
the  established  Congress.  In  January  1978  she  founded  her  own 
“Indira”  Congress,  initially  a  small  circle  of  loyal  followers  that 
grew  as  her  political  fortunes  improved.  In  March  1978  Congress 
(I)  won  a  solid  majority  of  seats  in  five  state  legislative  assembly 
elections,  and  in  November  she  returned  to  Parliament  in  a  by- 
election  in  a  constituency  in  Karnataka.  As  Janata’s  uneasy  coali¬ 
tion  was  coming  apart  at  the  seams  in  1979,  Congress  (I),  the 
largest  party  in  opposition  with  74  seats  in  the  lower  house,  first 
supported  a  new  government  formed  by  Charan  Singh  in  July  and 
then  withdrew  its  support  the  next  month.  The  president  ap- 
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pointed  a  caretaker  government,  and  j;eneral  elections  were  held 
in  January  1980. 

Congress  (I)  won  43  percent  of  the  vote  and  351  out  of  a  total 
of  525  lower  house  seats  contested  (polling  for  17  seats  was  post¬ 
poned).  The  party  represented  the  rise  of  a  new  generation  in 
politics.  Two-thirds  of  its  parliamentary  members  were  first- 
termers  in  the  Lok  Sabha,  and  150  of  them  were  chosen  person¬ 
ally  by  Sanjay.  Many  of  his  close  associates  were  appointed  to 
responsible  government  positions,  though  Sanjay  did  not  join  his 
mother’s  new  cabinet. 

She  was  unwilling,  or  unable,  to  hinder  her  son’s  building  of 
a  substantial  personal  power  base;  just  as  she  had  followed  her 
father  to  power,  she  expected  that  her  son  would  follow  her,  and 
he  assumed  the  aura  of  a  “crown  prince.”  In  the  words  of  a  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review  in  1984,  Sanjay 
“constituted  an  extra-constitutional  center  of  power  right  in  the 
prime  minister’s  house.  Surrounded  by  cronies  whose  political 
morality  was  little  better  than  that  of  gangsters,  he  created  a  sec¬ 
retariat  of  his  own  that  functioned  parallel  to  the  prime  minister’s 
secretariat  and  often  proved  more  assertive  than  the  prime  minis¬ 
ter’s  own  advisers  ...”  But  in  June  1980  Sanjay  was  killed  when  the 
stunt  plane  he  was  piloting  crashed  on  the  outskirts  of  the  capital.  He 
was  cremated  with  elaborate  honors  and  fanfare,  and  his  mother 
turned  to  his  older  brother,  Rajiv,  to  assume  the  role  of  successor. 


Years  of  Crisis,  1 98(f-85 

With  considerable  reluctance,  Rajiv  agreed  to  stand  for  the 
seat  in  Parliament — Amethi  in  Ut'  r  Pradesh — vacated  by  the 
death  of  his  brother,  and  h'^  was  elected  in  June  1981.  Two  years 
older  than  Sanjay,  Rajiv  was  a  shy  and  retiring  person  with  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  integrity,  content  to  pursue  his  career  as  a  pilot  for  In¬ 
dian  Airlines  rather  than  become  involved  in  politics.  “An  officer 
and  a  gentleman  thrown  among  wheelers  and  dealers”  (in  the 
words  of  an  India  Today  correspondent),  he  was  appointed 
member  of  the  Youth  Congress  executive  committee  (Sanjay’s  old 
power  base)  and  a  Congress  (I)  general  secretary.  He  built  up  his 
own  following,  nicknamed  the  “computer  group”  because  of  its 
enthusiasm  for  high  technology  and  “Harvard  Business  School 
methodology,”  consisting  of  old  schoolmates  with  technical  and 
managerial  backgrounds.  If  Sanjay  was  the  arrogant  “crown 
prince,”  an  ancient  fixture  in  Indian  dynastic  politics,  Rajiv  was 
the  technocrat,  “forward  looking”  but  unskilled  in  the  time-tested 
formulas  of  political  bargaining  and  back-scratching. 
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Although  the  1980  election  victory  confirmed  her  status  as 
the  only  genuinely  national  political  leader  (on  the  popular  level, 
this  was  embodied  in  the  slogan  “Indira  is  India  and  India  is  In¬ 
dira”),  her  management  of  regional  political  crises  was  deeply 
and,  ultimately,  tragically  flawed.  Union-state  relations  had  “de¬ 
cayed,”  in  the  words  of  Morris-Jones,  who  stated  in  an  August 
1984  article  in  Asian  Survey  that  “in  politics,  style  is  often  sub¬ 
stance,  and  Mrs.  Gandhi’s  style  has  transformed  these  relations 
from  ones  of  political  bargaining  to  ones  akin  to  feudal  tutelage.” 

There  were  rumors  that  she  might  replace  the  parliamentary  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  with  a  strong,  popularly  elected  presidency 
and  thus  permanently  resolve  union-state  issues  in  favor  of  the 
union  government. 

Union  government  interference  in  state  politics  reached  dis¬ 
turbing  proportions.  In  1982  the  chief  minister  of  Maharashtra, 

A.  R.  Antulay,  was  forced  to  resign  by  the  central  government  be¬ 
cause  of  his  involvement  in  massive  corruption;  he  was  replaced 
by  Babasaheb  Bhosale,  himself  pushed  out  of  office  a  year  later.  In 
Andhra  Pradesh  there  were  three  changes  in  chief  ministers  in 
1982  alone.  This  disgusted  local  political  leaders,  who  formed  the 
Telugu  Desam  Party,  headed  by  Nandmuri  Tarak  Rama  Rao, 
which  roundly  defeated  Congress  (I)  in  the  January  1983  state 
legislative  elections.  At  the  same  time,  voters  in  neighboring  Kar¬ 
nataka  unseated  a  Congress  (I)  government  and  installed  the 
Janata  Party  with  Ramakrishna  Hegde  as  chief  minister.  The  Kar¬ 
nataka  upset  was  largely  the  result  of  popular  dissatisfaction  over 
the  tumultuous  administration  of  Gundu  Rao,  Congress  (I)  chief 
minister  and  an  old  Gandhi  loyalist.  These  losses  were  significant 
because  both  Andhra  Pradesh  and  Karnataka  had  been  Congress 
strongholds  and  had  provided  Gandhi  with  vital  support  as  she 
built  up  Congress  (I)  in  1978  and  1979. 

The  political  crisis  deepened  through  the  summer  of  1984. 
Governments  unsatisfactory  to  the  center  were  toppled  in  Sikkim  , 

and  Kashmir  (see  Regionalism  and  Regional  Political  Crises,  this 
ch. ).  A  similar  exercise  in  state-level  coup  d’etat  was  attempted  in  ' 

August  in  Andhra  Pradesh  by  the  Congress  (I)-appointed  gover¬ 
nor.  He  dismissed  Chief  Minister  Rama  Rao  on  the  grounds  that  a  | 

split  in  the  Telugu  Desam  deprived  him  of  his  legislative  major-  ; 

ity.  N.  Bhaskara  Rao  was  invited  to  form  a  new  government  con-  | 

sisting  of  Telugu  Desam  dissidents  and  Congress  (I)  adherents; 
but  Bhaskara  Rao’s  majority  was  illusory,  and  the  deposed  chief 
minister  was  able  to  maintain  leadership  over  a  contingent  of  163 
Telugu  Desam  loyalists  in  the  295-member  house;  when  a  vote  of 
confidence  was  called  in  mid-September,  a  new  governor  (the 
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previous  one  had  resigned)  was  obliged  to  reinstate  Rama  Rao. 
The  affair  severely  damaged  the  union  government’s  prestige  and 
enhaneed  Rama  Rao’s  status  as  a  national  opposition  figure. 

The  army  assaidt  on  the  Golden  Temple  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  of  crisis  in  Punjab  without  resolving  any  of  the  underlying 
problems.  In  Assam,  ethnic  and  communal  animosities  continued 
to  fester.  There  was,  moreover,  evidence  that  caste  Hindus  were 
becoming  more  assertive  of“majority  rights in  November  1983  a 
pilgrimage  involving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  caste  Hindus  was 
organized  in  Maharashtra  by  Hindu  communal  organizations 
such  as  the  RSS,  a  development  significant  as  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  both  religious  devotion  and  political  power.  Minorities 
feared  that  Gandhi  might  abandon  them  in  pursuit  of  the  caste 
Hindu  vote.  Muslims  were  particularly  disturbed  at  the  inability 
of  the  authorities  to  curb  communal  rioting  in  Bombay  and 
Hyderabad.  Growing  Sikh-Hindu  tensions  marked  an  ominous 
new  dimension  to  the  age-old  problem  of  communalism. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  assassination  of  Prime  Minister 
Gandhi  the  strengths  of  the  Indian  political  system  were  at  least  as 
evident  as  its  fragility.  Although  opposition  leaders  criticized  the 
haste  with  which  Rajiv  was  sworn  in  as  prime  minister  (on  previ¬ 
ous  occasions  the  senior  minister  had  been  designated  acting 
prime  minister),  continuity  was  maintained  as  he  formed  his  own 
government  and  announced  a  general  election  for  December  24- 
27,  1984.  The  polling  gave  him  an  unprecedented  victory,  yet  in 
early  1985  his  imprint  on  the  political  system  remained  a  matter  of 
intense  speculation. 


Congress  Ideology  and  Organization  in  the  1 980s 

In  the  mid-1980s  ideology  was  not  a  formative  element  in 
intraparty  dynamics.  There  was  a  general  consensus  on  such 
vague  principles  as  socialism,  planned  development  of  a  mixed 
public  and  private  economy,  eradication  of  poverty,  and  elimina¬ 
tion  of  social  injustice.  The  Fundamental  Rights  and  Directive 
Principles  of  the  Constitution  embody  definitive  statements  of 
Congress  ideals  becau.se  the  party  played  the  major  role  in  draft¬ 
ing  that  d(x;ument  after  independence.  Adherence  to  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  secularism  (however  that  might  be  interpreted)  remained 
important  in.sofar  as  Gandhi  and  other  party  leaders  regularly  at¬ 
tacked  opposition  groups  for  pandering  to  communal  sentiments 
and  resisted  communal  demands,  such  as  those  of  the  Sikhs. 
Rajiv’s  viewpoint  in  the  first  month  of  his  prime  ministership  rep¬ 
resented  .something  of  a  departure  from  the  traditional  stress  on  a 
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planiK'cl,  soc  ialist  c'conouu ,  in  tluit  lu*  aclvocatc'cl  a  greater  role  for 
private  enterprise  and  the  reform  of  the  hnreaueraey  through  the 
adoption  of  modern  management  methods. 

In  t'arly  1985  the  strnctnre  of  Congrc'ss  (1)  remained  liierar- 
ehieal,  retaining  the  formal  organization  of  the  preindependenee 
and  Nehru-era  part) ;  it  had  eominitees  at  the  grass-roots  level  and 
also,  in  ascending  authority,  at  the  district,  state,  and  national 
leveds.  At  the  apex  stood  the  All-India  Congress;  this  was  com¬ 
posed  of  state-  and  district-level  Congress  committee  members 
who  met  annualK'  in  plenary  st'ssion.  Its  seventy-seventh  session, 
held  in  Calcutta  in  January  1984,  planned  strategy  for  the  upcom¬ 
ing  general  elections.  According  to  the  party’s  constitution,  the 
All-India  Congress  elects  the  party  president  for  a  two-year  term 
and  also  chooses  delegates  to  the  All-India  Congress  Committee 
(AICC),  consisting  of  one-eighth  of  the  delegates  from  each  state 
or  union  territory  chosen  hy  their  fellows.  The  AICC  in  turn 
chooses  seven  persons  to  serve  on  the  Congress  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  (CWC),  the  party’s  executive  and  policy-formulating 
body.  Often  referred  to  as  the  “Congress  high  command,  ”  the 
CWC  had  a  total  of  20  members,  13  of  whom  were  appointed  hy 
the  party  president. 

However,  C’ongress  (I)  in  the  mid-1980s  was  organizationally 
moribund.  The  last  intraparty  organizational  elections  had  been 
held  in  1972,  and  the  AICC  and  CWC,  formally  authoritative, 
had  little  real  power  or  influence.  Congress  “federalism” — the 
initiative  of  state,  district,  and  local  party  committees  within  its 
organizational  framework — had  largely  broken  down.  Committee 
members  on  all  levels  had  retained  their  posts  out  of  loyalty  to 
Ciandhi  or  one  of  her  subordinates  rather  than  out  of  genuine 
popular  support.  The  incumbent  party  functionaries  owed  their 
careers  to  Gandhi  or  her  son  Sanjay  and  had  vied  with  each  other 
in  professions  of  esteem  for  the  prime  minister.  She  sought  to 
exacerbate  intraparty  factionalism  in  order  to  prevent  the  rise  of  a 
leader  from  the  ranks  who  might  have  challenged  her  dominant 
position.  In  the  acerbic  words  of  a  correspondent  for  the  Times  of 
India  writing  in  1982,  the  party  was  “no  more  than  a  rabble  held 
together  by  one  towering  personality.  ” 

In  a  March  1983  interview,  Rajiv  suggested  that  elections 
might  be  a  first  step  in  undertaking  comprehensive  reform  of  the 
party  and  that  a  measure  of  decentralization  was  desirable.  He 
stated  that  “over  the  last .  .  .  ten  maybe  fifteen  years,  the  party  has 
stopped  functioning  as  a  party  ...”  and  that  “we  have  to  restore 
the  responsibilities  of  the  lower  office  bearers,  the  block  presi¬ 
dents  and  the  district  presidents  and  really  restore  a  democratic 
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tunctioning  within  the  party.”  However,  ele^  ''ons  had  not  been 
scheduled  as  of  early  1985.  The  reason  given  lor  this  in  early  1984 
was  that  state  party  committees  had  not  kept  proper  membership 
rolls  lifter  the  schism  that  gave  birth  to  Congress  (I)  in  1978.  In 
one  state,  Orissa,  elections  had  been  held  on  a  trial  basis,  and  the 
result  was  bitter  factional  infighting  and  legal  complications.  1  his 
may  have  convinced  leaders  that  for  the  time  being  at  least,  talk¬ 
ing  about  democratization  was  preferable  to  actually  implement¬ 
ing  it. 

Congress  (I)  had  two  categories  of  membership;  primary  and 
active.  An  estimate  published  in  1982  of  the  number  of  primary 
members  was  10  million,  active  members  numbering  around 
300,000  (though  these  were  the  same  as  figures  published  10 
years  before).  Active  members  had  specific  responsibilities  and 
could  hold  party  office,  but  the  centralization  of  party  decision¬ 
making  during  the  Indira  years  left  them  with  few  real  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Both  primary  and  active  members  contributed  mem¬ 
bership  dues.  Other  sources  of  party  support  included  donors 
from  the  business  world,  and  there  were  frequent  accusations 
that  the  coffers  of  Congress  (I)  were  filled  with  “black  money,” 
funds  concealed  illegally  to  avoid  taxation. 


Electoral  Performance,  1 952-84 

Examination  of  electoral  performance  between  1952,  when 
the  first  general  election  was  held,  and  1984  shows  that  Congress 
was  the  only  political  party  with  a  genuinely  nationwide  consti¬ 
tuency.  Support  varied  from  state  to  state  and  over  time,  but  no 
other  party,  with  the  notable  exception  of  the  Janata  Party  in 
1977,  could  claim  anything  approaching  an  equally  broad  elec¬ 
toral  base.  Opposition  parties  were  either  expressions  of  regional 
sentiment — such  as  the  DMK  or  the  Telugu  Desam,  possessing 
little  or  no  nationwide  appeal — or  groups  with  national  aspira¬ 
tions  that  could  not  extend  their  support  beyond  regional  power 
bases,  such  as  the  CPI(M)  in  West  Bengal.  Congress’  share  of  the 
popular  vote  in  the  general  elections  held  between  1952  and  1980 
ranged  between  41  and  48  percent,  the  exception  being  the  1977 
election  when  it  dipped  to  35  percent.  Absolute  majorities  of  be¬ 
tween  54  and  80  percent  of  the  seats  in  the  Lok  Sabha  were 
achieved  by  the  “multiplier  effect"  of  single-member,  winner- 
take-all  constituencies.  (In  1977  Congress  won  only  28  percent  of 
the  total  seats.)  Overall,  there  has  been  stability  in  Congress’ 
share  of  the  popular  vote  (see  fig.  17). 

The  March  1977  election  marked  the  low  point  in  Congress’ 
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SEIECTED  ADMINISTRATIVE  DIVISIONS  _  Ulfor  Pradtsh 


ENTIRE  COUNTRY 


Source:  Based  on  information  from  Myron  Weiner.  India  at  the  Polls,  1980,  Washington, 
1983,  153;  Salamat  Ali,  “Rajiv’s  First  Act  Triumph,”  Far  Eastern  Economic  Re¬ 
view,  January  10,  1985,  22;  and  Prannoy  Roy,  "Election  Analysis;  An  Unpre¬ 
cedented  Result,"  India  Today,  January  15,  1985,  16-20. 

Figure  17.  Indian  National  Congress  Percentage 
of  the  Popular  Vote  Throughout  India 
and  in  Selected  Administrative  Divisions,  1962-84 . 
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fortunes.  This  was  a  special  ease  heeau.se  opposition  forces  were 
successful  in  forming  a  united  front  and  challenging  a  government 
whose  Emergency  measures  were  e.vtremely  unpopular  among 
key  groups. 

In  the  December  1984  general  election,  Ca)ngress  (I)  gained 
49  percent  of  the  popular  vote  and  401  out  of  514  of  the  lower 
house  seats  contested  (polling  for  seats  in  Assam,  Punjab,  and 
some  seats  in  other  states — a  total  of  34 — was  postponed)  (see 
table  B).  Observers  in  early  1985  were  unsure  whether  this 
represented  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  undisputed  Congress  (I  ) 
dominance  or  whether  the  consensus  prompted  by  a  sympathy 
vote  for  Indira  Gandhi  would  be  an  ephemeral  phenomenon. 

C>ongress  performance  in  the  states  has  followed  no  clear-cut 
trends.  Traditionally,  the  states  of  Gujarat  and  Maharashtra  in  the 
west  and  Andhra  Prade.sh  and  Karnataka  in  the  south  have  been 
party  strongholds,  while  support  has  declined  over  the  years  in 
the  Hindi  Belt  (though  the  defeat  of  Congress  (I)  state  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  two  southern  states  in  January  1983  signaled  a  new 
trend).  Generally,  state-level  issues  have  preoccupied  voters.  There 
was  limited  “spillover.”  Congress  successes  or  failures  in  one  state 
not  being  a  particularly  significant  factor  in  its  performance  in  other 
states.  This  reinforces  the  notion  that,  given  the  strong  regional 
orientation  of  Indian  politics,  “horizontal”  alliances  between  politi¬ 
cal  forces  in  different  states  are  slow  in  developing. 


Minorities  in  the  1977  and  1980  General  Elections 

One  essential  element  in  CJongress’  success  as  a  national 
party  has  been  the  loyalty  of  disadvantaged  minorities  (harijans, 
tribals,  and  Muslims,  together  forming  33  percent  of  the  total 
population).  Unlike  the  caste  Hindu  majority,  these  groups  have 
not  been  able  to  gain  significant  political  power  on  the  local  or 
state  levels  and  have  historically  had  to  depend  on  the  top-down 
initiatives  of  CJongress  to  protect  their  interests.  Their  support 
became  vital  as  opposition  parties  began  making  inroads  into 
Congress’  caste  Hindu  following,  e.specially  in  the  Hindi  Belt.  It 
was  to  these  groups  that  Gandhi  addressed  her  themes  of  social 
justice  and  an  end  to  caste  discrimination  and  broke  with  the 
older  party  establishment. 

Several  factors  prompted  widespread  harijan  and  Muslim 
desertion  from  Congress  in  March  1977.  One  was  the  effect  of 
Emergency  policies,  especially  Sanjay’s  notorious  Five-Point 
Programme,  which  caused  considerable  suffering  among  minor¬ 
ity  groups.  A  second  was  the  forging  of  an  antigovernment  al- 
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liance  of  sorts  between  Muslims,  whose  most  vocal  spokesman 
was  the  imam  of  the  Jama  Masjid,  and  Hindu  communalist  organi¬ 
zations,  such  as  the  RSS  and  the  Jana  Sangh  (one  of  the  four 
parties  that  formed  the  Janata  Party  in  early  1977),  perhaps  the 
strangest  bedfellows  in  Indian  politics.  Because  police  personnel 
in  the  Hindi  Belt  were  commonly  Rajputs,  a  caste  group  with 
strong  anti-Muslim  sentiments,  Muslims  were  often  singled  out 
for  Emergency  police  actions.  Harijan  antigovernment  sentiment 
was  crystallized  in  February  1977,  when  Jagjivan  Ram,  their  most 
prominent  national  leader,  resigned  from  Gandhi’s  cabinet  to 
form  his  own  party,  the  Congress  for  Democracy  (CFD),  and 
pledged  support  for  Janata  in  the  March  elections. 
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Table  B .  Results  of  the  Lok  Sabha  Election,  December  1984' 


State  or  U  nion  Territory 

Se3»s 

('onj(ress 

(0- 

Teliigu 

Desam 

Party  ‘ 

CP* 

(M)' 

States 

Andhra  Pradesh . 

42 

6 

(41) 

28 

1 

(0) 

Assam'" . 

14 

(2) 

... 

— 

(0) 

Bihar  . 

54 

48 

(30) 

0 

0 

(0) 

Cujarat . 

26 

24 

(25) 

0 

0 

(0) 

Haryana . 

10 

10 

(5) 

0 

0 

(0) 

Himachal  Pradesh  . 

4 

3 

(3) 

0 

0 

(0) 

Jammu  and  Kashmir  .... 

6 

2 

(1) 

0 

0 

(0) 

Karnataka . 

28 

24 

(27) 

0 

0 

(0) 

Kerala . 

20 

13 

(5) 

0 

1 

(6) 

Madhya  Pradesh  . 

40 

39 

(35) 

0 

0 

(0) 

Maharashtra . 

48 

43 

(39) 

0 

0 

(0) 

Manipur  . 

2 

1 

(1) 

0 

0 

(0) 

Meghalaya . 

2 

2 

(1) 

0 

0 

(0) 

Nagaland . 

1 

1 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

Orissa . 

21 

20 

(19) 

0 

0 

(0) 

Punjab'" . 

13 

— 

(12) 

... 

... 

(0) 

Rajasthan . 

25 

25 

(18) 

0 

0 

(0) 

Sikkim . 

1 

1 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

Tamil  Nadu  . 

39 

25 

(20) 

0 

0 

(0) 

Tripura . 

2 

0 

(0) 

0 

2 

(2) 

Uttar  Pradesh . 

85 

82 

(51) 

0 

0 

(0) 

West  Bengal . 

42 

16 

(4) 

0 

18 

(27) 

Union  territories 

Andaman  and 

Nicobar  Islands . 

1 

1 

(1) 

0 

0 

(0) 

Arunachal  Pradesh . 

2 

2 

(2) 

0 

0 

(0) 

Chandigarh  . 

1 

1 

(1) 

0 

0 

(0) 

Dadra  and  Nagar  Haveli 

1 

0 

(1) 

0 

0 

(0) 

Delhi  . 

7 

7 

(6) 

0 

0 

(0) 

Coa,  Daman,  and  Diu  .  .  . 

2 

2 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

Lakshadweep  . 

1 

1 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

Mizoram  . 

1 

1 

(0) 

0 

0 

(0) 

Pondicherry  . 

1 

I 

(1) 

0 

0 

(0) 

TOTAL  . 

542" 

401 

(351) 

28 

22 

(35) 
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Table  B.  Continued 


AIADMK' 

janutu  Party 

CPI 

('tinsrvs 

s(S|' 

Oalit  Maicd<M>r 
Ki>at)  Party '' 

0 

(0) 

1 

(0) 

1 

(0) 

1 

(1) 

0 

(0) 

— 

(0) 

... 

(0) 

... 

(0) 

... 

(0) 

... 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

1 

(8) 

2 

(4) 

0 

(4) 

1 

(5) 

0 

(0) 

1 

(1) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(1) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(4) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(1) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

4 

(1) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

1 

(0) 

0 

(2) 

1 

(3) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(4) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

1 

(8) 

0 

(0) 

2 

(1) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(1) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(1) 

0 

(0) 

1 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

... 

(0) 

... 

(0) 

... 

(0) 

... 

(0) 

... 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(4) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(1) 

0 

(2) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

12 

(2) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(3) 

0 

(1' 

0 

«») 

2 

(29) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

3 

(3) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(1) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(1) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(1) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

10  (31)  6  (11)  4  (13)  3  (41) 
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Table  B.  Continued . 


Hiiara 

h1 

(l\a 

flits 

Janata 

.ltl() 

I'dillllk! 

Stutror  Uiiiim  IVrritorx 

Seals 

I’aiU 

oilii'i 

l'(ist|Hini'(l  ' 

States 

Aiitlliru  Pradesh . 

42 

1 

1 

lO) 

2 

Assam"’ . 

14 

... 

... 

(0) 

14 

Bihar  . 

54 

0 

1 

(3) 

0 

(iujarat  . 

26 

1 

0 

lO) 

0 

Harvaiia . 

10 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

Himachal  Pradesli  .... 

4 

0 

0 

10) 

1 

Jamimi  and  Kashmir  .  .  . 

6 

0 

3 

l3) 

1 

Karnataka . 

28 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

Kerala . 

20 

0 

5 

(4) 

0 

Vladlu  a  Pradesh  . 

40 

0 

1 

(O' 

0 

.Vlaharashtra . 

48 

0 

2 

(0) 

0 

Manipur  . 

2 

0 

0 

(0) 

I 

Meghalava . 

2 

0 

0 

(O' 

0 

Nagaland . 

1 

0 

0 

(1) 

0 

Orissa . 

21 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

Punjab' • . 

13 

— 

(1) 

13 

Rajasthan . 

25 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

Sikkim . 

1 

0 

0 

(1) 

0 

Tamil  Nadu  . 

.39 

0 

1" 

(16) 

1 

Tripura . 

2 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

Uttar  Pradesh . 

85 

0 

0 

(1) 

1 

West  Bengal . 

42 

0 

5 

(7) 

0 

Union  territories 

Andaman  and 

Nicobar  Islands . 

1 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

Arunachal  Pradi’sh  .... 

2 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

Chandigarh  . 

1 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

Dadra  and  Nagar  Haveli  . 

1 

0 

1 

(0) 

0 

Delhi  . 

7 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

(ioa.  Daman,  and  Din  .  . 

2 

0 

0 

(1) 

0 

[..akshadweep  . 

1 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

Mizoram  . 

1 

0 

0 

(1) 

0 

Pondicherry . 

1 

0 

0 

(0) 

0 

TOTAL  . 

.542" 

2 

20 

(.39) 

34 
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Table  B.  Continued. 


---nu'ans  no  pollini' 

For  pui'iMist's  <1^  t'otnparison,  January  UI8<)  r«‘Milts  aU‘  ui  parrMitlirscs 

'( ’oni»resN  tln(iira). 

'Fonnert  attf r  January  t9H()  eUn-tion. 

'(ionuniiiust  Party  ol  liuiia  (Marxist). 

\II-ln({ia  Anna  Dra\  ida  Nfiinnutra  Ka/.ha>!;uii  (All-liKlia  Anna  Dravklian  Proiircssisr  Federation). 

'ointrinnist  Part\  of  fndta 

In  tlie  January  1980  eleetions  (amuress  S.  ineanni^'  ('on^ress  iStK-ialist  and  Secular),  ran  as  (anijiress  i  IM.  named  lor 
l)«-\araj  I'rs 

'Fonnetl  in  lWi4;  n^ures  I'or  198<)  are  Ibr  its  iargest  coin|>ouenl.  th<*  Bharatiya  la)fc  Dal. 

As  ol  January  15.  1985.  In  ixilIinK  held  in  live  constituencies  on  January'  28.  1985.  ('on^ress  |I)  won  two  seats.  Telu(rii 
Desain  two.  and  DM K  one. 

'"Hallotiim  postpone<l  in  Janiiarv  1980  for  I2orthe  1-4  conslitneiuies.  In  F<*}>ruarv  198.“^  elections  were  held  for  the  12Ia>k 
Sahha  seats  in  conjunction  with  .Assam  legislative  asseinhiv  elections.  Fivef.’ou^ress  ill  candidates  were  elected.  Init  Im*' 
cause  t>l  ethnic  violence,  ixtllin^  cruitd  not  l>e  ct>mpleted  in  the  remaining  seven  constituencies.  Flections  were  |x>st' 
poned  in  all  U  constituencies  in  Deceinlier  1984. 

"Nali«mal  (lonfercnce  I’arty  ,  Faroo<j  AlKlulIah's  ^mup. 

'  'Balloting  postponed  in  Deceinl>er  1984. 

'  DM  K—  I)ra\  ida  Miinnetra  Ka/haKaiu  (Dravidian  Prouressise  Fe<!eratiou‘ 

'  ‘'Ivvo  additional  seats  are  reserved  for  the  Aiixlo-lndian  <-omnnuiity.  making  a  total  ol  >544. 

S<)nrce'.  Based  on  information  from  George  E.  Delury,  ed..  World  Encyclopedia  of  Polit¬ 
ical  Systemf!  and  Parties,  New  York,  198.3,  444;  “Results  of  the  General  Election 
in  India,”  Indirt  News,  January  7,  1985,  4;  and  Myron  Weiner,  India  at  the  Pulls, 
1980,  Washington,  1983,  152. 


In  January  1980  Congress  (I)  was  successful  in  regaining 
minority  support,  largely  because  of  the  growing  sense  of  unease 
among  the  minorities  with  the  caste  Hindu-dominated  Janata 
Party  and  a  serious  increase  in  communal  and  caste  violence  dur¬ 
ing  the  1977-79  period.  Apparently,  large  numbers  concluded 
that  their  long-term  interests  lay  with  Congress  (1)  despite  past 
abuses.  They  were  probably  the  largest  single  factor  in  the  1980 
election  victory.  In  that  year,  according  to  political  scientist 
Myron  Weiner,  they  contributed  an  estimated  32.4  million  votes 
to  the  party,  compared  with  around  17  million  in  1977. 


The  December  1984  General  Election 

A  wave  of  popular  sympathy  in  the  wake  of  Gandhi’s  as.sassi- 
nation  virtually  guaranteed  victory  in  the  December  1984  general 
election  (one  opposition  leader  noted  cynically  that  “I.ndira 
Ciandhi  dead  is  more  powerful  than  Indira  Gandhi  alive  ”)  but 
Congress  (I)  launched  the  most  expensive  and  sophisticated  cam¬ 
paign  in  India’s  history.  Ample  use  was  made  of  a  newly  installed 
network  of  television  broadcasting  stations,  controlled  by  the  gov- 
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eminent,  to  promote  Rajiv’s  image  as  his  mother’s  rightful  succes¬ 
sor.  Video  tape  recordings  of  mother  and  son  were  shown  nation¬ 
wide.  The  party  engaged  a  Bombay  advertising  firm  to  design  the 
campaign;  one  of  its  brainstorms  was  the  distribution  of  millions  of 
shiny,  metallic  bindi — the  dots  Hindu  women  wear  on  their 
forehead-s — engraved  with  a  hand,  the  campaign  symbol  of  Con¬ 
gress  (I).  Although  spending  by  individual  candidates  was  limited 
to  Rs20,000  (for  value  of  the  rupee — see  Glossary),  more  than 
RsllO  million  was  spent  nationwide  on  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments,  pamphlets,  posters,  and  banners.  Celebrities  such  as 
matinee  idol  Amitabh  Bachchan  and  the  former  maharaja  of 
Gwalior  were  recruited  to  run  against  well-known  opposition 
figures.  Rajiv  himself  traveled  over  50,000  kilometers  in  25  days 
of  hard  campaigning,  reaching  as  many  as  20  million  people. 

Despite  the  party’s  immense  advantage  (it  was  estimated  that  it 
could  outspend  the  opposition  by  a  factor  of  nine  or  10),  a  tone  of 
negativism  and  fear  sometimes  crept  into  the  campaign.  Some  of 
Rajiv’s  speeches  were  interpreted  as  appeals  to  Hindu  chauvinism 
and  anti-Sikh  sentiment.  One  observer  noted  that  for  the  first  time 
in  independent  India’s  history,  a  national  leader  had  spoken  oibadla 
(revenge),  apparently  referring  to  Sikhs.  He  also  refused  to  bar  three 
Delhi  politicians  who  allegedly  had  been  involved  in  anti-Sikh  vio¬ 
lence  from  running  on  the  party  ticket.  In  many  localities,  the  Hindu 
communalist  RSS  switched  its  support  from  the  right-wing  BJP  to 
Congress  (I),  an  unprecedented  development.  Since  the  early  1980s 
the  ruling  party  had  implemented  a  strategy  of  gaining  caste  Hindu 
support,  which  threatened  to  leave  its  traditional  minority  con¬ 
stituencies  dangerously  exposed.  During  the  campaign  Rajiv  also  ac¬ 
cused  opposition  leaders  of  having  links  with  Pakistan,  other  foreign 
powers,  and  Sikh  secessionist  groups  overseas.  Opponents  of  the 
Gandhi  regime  were  frequently  depicted  as  involved  in  a  huge,  anti- 
India  conspiracy  with  foreign  assistance.  Congress  (I)  advertise¬ 
ments  asked  rhetorically:  “Will  the  country’s  border  finally  be 
moved  to  your  doorstep?’’ 

The  promise  of  a  new  beginning  and  the  rhetoric  of  fear  both 
contributed  to  a  sweeping  victory.  Congress  (I)  won  in  virtually 
every  region,  including  constituencies  that  had  substantial  Mus¬ 
lim  and  harijan  populations  (minorities  apparently  had  no  alterna¬ 
tive  to  continued  support  of  their  traditional  protector).  In  the 
Hindi  Belt  states  it  won  more  than  half  of  the  popular  vote,  with 
impressive  victories  in  opp*  sition  strongholds  in  Bihar,  Madhya 
Pradesh,  and  the  union  territory  of  Delhi.  Support  declined 
slightly  in  the  western  states  of  Gujarat  and  Maharashtra,  but 
Congress  (I)  made  substantial  inroads  into  CPI  (M)  strongholds  in 
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West  Bengal,  where  it  won  48  percent  of  the  vote.  In  the  south  it 
gained  in  Kerala  and  Tamil  Nadu  and  lost  slightly  in  Karnataka. 
Only  in  Andhra  Pradesh  did  an  opposition  party,  the  Telugu 
Desam,  have  enough  support  to  achieve  a  major  reversal  and  de¬ 
prive  Congress  (I)  of  a  majority  of  constituencies. 

Opposition  Parties 

During  most  of  independent  India’s  history,  opposition  par¬ 
ties  have  played  a  peripheral  role  in  the  political  process  on  the 
national  level.  With  the  exception  of  the  1977-79  period,  they 
have  served  primarily  as  monitors  and  critics  of  Congress  policies. 
In  this  capacity  they  have  defended  the  openness  of  the  political 
system  against  the  autocratic  proclivities  of  the  ruling  party  but 
have  been  incapable  of  uniting  effectively  and  offering  the  voters 
a  credible  alternative.  In  December  1984  opposition  parties  won 
only  92  seats  in  the  Lok  Sabha  out  of 508  contested  (not  including 
15  independents),  a  low  point  in  their  electoral  fortunes.  In  the 
states  they  have  had  greater  success,  appealing  to  regional  senti¬ 
ments  and  exploiting  the  resentment  aroused  by  the  union  gov¬ 
ernment’s  attempts  to  control  the  state  governments.  But  in  early 
1985  opposition  parties  were  in  control  in  only  four  states. 

Even  more  than  Congress  (I),  the  opposition  parties  in  the 
mid-1980s  were  plagued  by  institutional  weakness.  Usually  they 
consisted  of  a  political  leader  with  some  national  prestige  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  or  her  personal  following.  With  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  communist  parties,  personalism  rather  than  ideol¬ 
ogy  or  institutional  continuity  was  the  rule,  and  personal 
dynamics  determined  the  parties’  fortunes.  Party  discipline  was 
slack,  and  on  numerous  occasions  the  ruling  party  could  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  internal  factional  rivalries  to  induce  opposition  party 
members  to  defect  to  its  own  ranks.  There  was  little  that  opposi¬ 
tion  groups  could  do  to  counter  this  strategy,  given  the  funds  and 
manpower  at  the  disposal  of  Congress  (I).  In  terms  of  their  con¬ 
stituencies  and  general  orientations,  the  opposition — ranging 
from  the  CPI  (M)  on  the  left  to  the  Hindu  communalist  BJP  on  the 
right — found  little  on  which  they  could  agree  and  could  unite  only 
under  extraordinary  circumstances. 


The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Janata,  1977-79 

Jayaprakash  Narayan’s  antigovernment  movement  in  Bihar 
and  Gujarat  on  the  eve  of  the  Emergency  provided  opposition 
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parties  with  a  rare  opportunity  to  act  in  concert.  The  Janata  Front 
was  formed  in  1975  and  suc-cessfvdly  contested  the  Gujarat  legisla¬ 
tive  assembly  elections.  In  January  1977,  after  general  elections 
were  scheduled  by  the  union  government  for  March,  Narayan, 
the  country  s  most  respected  opposition  leader,  presided  over  the 
creation  of  the  Janata  Party.  He  declared  that  he  would  refuse  to 
support  any  opposition  group  as  long  as  anti-Congress  forces  re¬ 
mained  divided,  and  his  prestige  as  a  saintly  figure  in  the  tradition 
of  Mahatma  Gandhi  facilitated  the  successful  melding  of  a  very 
disparate  united  front.  The  four  parties  involved  were  the  original 
members  of  the  Janata  Front:  Narayan’s  own  Socialist  Party, 
whose  program  was  an  amalgam  of  Gandhian,  Marxist,  and  social 
democratic  ideas;  Gongress  (O),  the  remnant  of  Congress  left  over 
when  Gandhi  split  the  party  in  1969  and  led  by  her  old  rival, 
Desai;  the  Jana  Sangh,  the  political  arm  of  the  Hindu  com- 
munalist  RSS;  and  the  Bharatiya  Lok  Dal  (BLD),  headed  by 
Charan  Singh,  its  platform  tailored  to  Uttar  Pradesh’s  rural  in¬ 
terests.  In  February  they  were  joined  by  harijan  leader  Jagji van 
Ram’s  Congress  for  Democracy,  and  an  alliance  was  also  made 
with  the  CPI(M),  the  DMK,  and  the  Akali  Dal.  By  pooling  their 
resources  and  manpower  and  capitalizing  on  popular  dislike  of 
Emergency  measures,  they  unseated  a  Congress  government  for 
the  first  time  in  Indian  history. 

The  new  national  leaders — Desai,  Charan  Singh,  and  Ram 
(Narayan  was  reluctant  to  play  an  active  role) — were  deeply  di¬ 
vided  among  themselves,  and  the  Janata  Party  failed  to  stand  the 
test  of  time  or  an  accumulation  of  personal  animosities.  Narayan 
stepped  in  to  choose  the  81-year-old  Desai  as  prime  minister; 
Charan  Singh  served  as  minister  of  home  affairs,  the  second  most 
prestigious  post  in  the  government.  Differences  between  the  two 
men  developed  on  a  broad  range  of  issues,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  how  to  deal  with  the  alleged  criminals  of  the  Emergency, 
especially  Sanjay  and  Indira  Gandhi.  Charan  Singh  was  forced  out 
of  the  cabinet  in  June  1978,  only  to  be  brought  back  m  as  finance 
minister  in  January  1979  to  prevent  a  permanent  split  of  the 
party.  But  Janata  was  falling  apart.  In  July  Raj  Narain,  a  colorful 
and  eccentric  associate  of  Charan  Singh,  broke  with  ."ihe  party  and 
formed  the  Janata  (Secular),  ostensibly  over  the  issue  of  the  com- 
munalism  of  “fascist”  Jana  Sangh  elements.  Ram  sought  to  be¬ 
come  India  s  first  harijan  prime  minister  but  was  blocked  by 
Desai.  In  late  July  the  president  of  India  forced  Desai  to  step 
down.  Charan  Singh  formed  a  new,  but  short-lived,  government 
that  humiliatingly  found  itself  dependent  upon  Gandhi’s  Con¬ 
gress  (I)  for  a  majority;  it  was  swept  out  of  office  in  January  1980. 
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Opposition  Parties  in  the  Mid-1 980s 

Janata’s  collapse  did  not  bode  well  for  future  attempts  to  pro¬ 
mote  opposition  unity.  Rivalry  among  the  three  most  important 
leaders — Desai,  Charan  Singh,  and  Ram — remained  strong, 
though  power  was  passing  from  these  aged  men  (Ram,  born  in 
1908,  was  the  youngest)  to  a  younger  generation.  Opposition  con¬ 
claves  were  held  in  1983  and  1984  in  Vijayawada,  Srinigar,  Delhi, 
and  Calcutta  as  leaders  planned  strategy  for  the  upcoming  general 
elections.  Telugu  Desam  chief,  Rama  Rao,  had  called  the  first  at 
\3jayawada  in  Andhra  Pradesh  in  May  1983,  and  24  leaders  from 
14  opposition  parties  attended.  In  August  1983  two  conservative 
parties  formed  the  National  Democratic  Alliance  (NDA),  and  in 
September  five  leftist  parties  formed  the  United  Front  (UF).  In¬ 
dignation  over  Congress  (I)-instigated  coups  in  Kashmir  and 
Andhra  Pradesh  provided  new  ground  for  opposition  unity.  Des¬ 
cribing  an  opposition  mass  rally  in  the  capital,  a  correspondent  for 
India  Today  wrote  in  September  1985  that  “not  since  the  historic 
meeting  ...  in  June  1975,  addressed  by  the  late  Jayaprakash 
Narayan,  have  so  many  opposition  leaders  covering  the  entire 
political  spectrum,  come  together  on  the  same  platform  and 
spoken  in  one  voice  even  if  the  theme  was  the  time-worn  one  of 
‘Mrs.  Gandhi’s  dictatorial  and  dynastic  rule’.’’  In  October  1984 
four  opposition  groups,  led  by  the  BLD’s  Charan  Singh,  formed 
the  Dalit  Mazdoor  Kisan  Party  (DMKP — Oppressed  Workers’ 
and  Peasants’  Party).  But  joint-action  strategies  foundered  after 
Gandhi’s  assassination  transformed  the  target  of  their  campaigns 
into  a  national  heroine  and  martyr. 

In  the  mid-1980s  the  major  opposition  parties  included  those 
with  national  aspirations  and  those  whose  platforms  were  regional 
in  orientation.  Most  of  these  lost  heavily  in  the  December  1984 
polling. 

Noncommunist  Parties  with  National  Aspirations 

Most  of  the  noncommunist  national  parties  were  members  of 
what  was  called  the  “Congress  culture”  and  traced  their  origins  to 
the  Indian  National  Congress.  They  had  left  the  Indira-dominated 
component  at  some  time  after  1969  (see  fig.  18).  Some  of  these  par¬ 
ties  kept  the  Congress  name,  using  a  veritable  alphabet  soup  to  ad¬ 
vertise  their  differences  with  the  main  branch  of  the  party.  In  early 
1985  these  included  the  Indian  National  Congress  (J),  or  Congress 
(J),  led  by  Ram  and  claiming  support  among  the  country’s  harijans; 
the  Indian  National  Congress  (S),  or  Congress  (S),  for  “Socialist  and 
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Sfcular";  and  the  Rashtriya  (.'on gross,  based  in  (bijarat.  Congress  (S) 
was  successful  in  electing  four  candidates  to  tin*  Lok  Sablia  in  De¬ 
cember  1984,  and  Congress  (J)  won  a  single  seat. 

Of  greater  importance  Wiis  the  Janata  Party,  led  by  party  presi¬ 
dent  Chandra  Shekhar  and  including  a  broad  spectrum  of  other  lead¬ 
ers,  such  as  Desai  and  the  socialists  Mahdu  Limaye  and  Get)rge  Fer¬ 
nandes.  The  party’s  representation  in  the  Lok  Sabha  dropped  from 
31  to  10  in  the  December  1984  polling,  and  Shekhar  lost  his  consti¬ 
tuency  in  Uttar  Pradesh  to  a  Congress  (I)  candidate.  After  the  elec¬ 
tion  the  prospects  for  Janata’s  only  state  government,  headed  by 
Ramakrishna  Hegde  in  Karnataka,  were  uncertain;  because  of  the 
Congress  (I)  sweep  of  his  state’s  parliamentary  seats,  he  dissolved  his 
government  and  called  new  state  elections  for  1985. 

Although  Charan  Singh  had  built  a  strong,  personalist  base  for 
himself  among  prosperous  farmers  in  Uttar  Pradesh,  the  DVIKP 
won  only  three  seats  in  the  lower  house  compared  with  a  previous 
total  of  41  for  Charan  Singh’s  BLD.  Other  “Congress  culture”  parties 
included  the  Democratic  Socialist  Party  (DSP),  established  in  1981 
by  H.N.  Bahuguna,  which  had  support  among  Muslims  in  Uttar 
Pradesh  and  had  joined  the  DMKP,  and  the  Rashtriya  Sanjay  Manch 
(RSM — National  Sanjay  Group).  Founded  in  1983  by  Maneka 
Gandhi,  Sanjay’s  widow,  this  party  traded  on  the  memory  of  her  hus¬ 
band  and  recruited  many  of  his  then-discredited  followers.  The  27- 
year-old  Maneka  challenged  Rajiv  Gandhi  in  his  parliamentary  con¬ 
stituency  of  Amethi  in  Uttar  Pradesh — motivated  by  ambition  and  a 
classic  rivalry  between  daughter-in-law  and  mother-in-law — but  lost 
badly;  the  RSM  won  no  Lok  Sabha  seats. 

The  Bharatiya  Janata  Party  (BJP — Indian  People’s  Party), 
which  had  historical  links  to  the  Jana  Sangh  and  the  RSS,  was  the 
only  major  noncommunist,  national  opposition  party  that  did  not 
trace  its  origins  to  the  Indian  National  Congress.  In  the  mid-198()s  its 
leaders,  Atal  Behari  Vajpayee  and  L.K.  Advani,  sought  to  broaden 
its  popular  base  by  giving  it  a  noncommunal,  “secular  ”  image  and  by 
seeking  support  outside  its  traditional  bastions  among  caste  Hindus 
in  the  north  of  the  country.  Observers  noted  that  its  communalist  ap¬ 
peal  had  been  to  a  large  extent  co-opted  by  Congress  (I).  After  De¬ 
cember  1984  its  total  number  of  seats  in  the  Lok  Sabha  was  two,  and 
Vajpayee  lost  his  seat. 

Communist  Parties 

The  CPI  was  founded  in  1925  and  acted  as  a  component  of  the 
Moscow-controlled  Communist  International  (Comintern);  it  was 
closely  linked  to  the  Communist  Party  of  Britain.  Although  it  coop¬ 
erated  with  the  Indian  National  Congress  during  the  independence 
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struggle,  the  two  groups  diverged  when  the  eoininunists, 
cooperating  with  Britain  as  an  ally  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  World 
War  II,  refused  to  support  Congress’  “Quit  India”  movement  in 
1942.  After  1945  communists  were  involved  in  strikes  and  a  peas¬ 
ant  uprising  in  Hyderabad  (now  part  of  Andhra  Pradesh).  In  1957 
the  CPI  came  to  power  in  the  state  of  Kerala  at  the  head  of  a  coal¬ 
ition  government,  hut  President’s  Rule  was  imposed  two  years 
later. 

Beginning  in  late  1959  communist  unity  was  shaken  over  the 
Sino-Indian  border  dispute  (see  Relations  with  China,  ch.  9).  The 
party  was  divided  over  the  question  of  whether  it  should  support 
China  or  India.  In  November  1962,  in  the  wake  of  the  Sino-Indian 
border  war,  the  party  formally  declared  an  anti-Chinese  and  pro- 
Indian  line,  but  factional  warfare  continued  unabated  until  1964, 
when  the  party  split  into  a  pro-Soviet  faction,  known  thereafter  as 
the  (A>mmunist  Party  of  India  (CPI),  and  a  pro-Chinese  faction, 
the  Communist  Party  of  India  (Marxist),  or  CPI(M).  In  May  1969 
a  third  group  was  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  India  (Marxist-Leninist),  or  CPI(M-L).  In  1981  the  All- 
India  Commvmist  Party  (AICP)  emerged. 

In  the  mid-198()s  the  CPI  enjoyed  “fraternal  relations”  with 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (CPSU)  and  followed 
Moscow’s  direction  ideologically.  Before  1977  it  generally  sup¬ 
ported  Gandhi,  even  during  the  Emergency,  In  that  year  its  gen¬ 
eral  secretary,  Rajeswara  Rao,  broke  with  Congress  and  attemp¬ 
ted  to  cultivate  better  relations  with  the  CPI(M).  Pro-Congress 
elements  in  the  CPI  broke  away  in  1981  to  form  the  AICP.  The 
CPI  had  significant  support  among  voters  in  Kerala  (where  it  was 
part  of  a  coalition  government  along  with  Congress  [I]),  Bihar, 
Uttar  Pradesh,  and  West  Bengal.  In  December  1984  it  gained  six 
Lok  Sabha  seats,  co  ipared  with  a  previous  total  of  1 1 .  It  claimed 
5  million  members  in  a  number  of  affiliated  groups. 

In  the  mid-1980s  the  CPl(M),  independent  of  Moscow,  en¬ 
joyed  larger  electoral  support  and  inembership  than  the  CPI. 
Party  ranks  and  affiliated  groups  totaled  approximately  11  mil¬ 
lion.  The  CPI(M)  had  been  the  largest  opposition  party  in  the  Lok 
Sabha,  but  in  December  1984  its  total  fell  from  35  to  22,  six  fewer 
than  the  Telugu  Desam.  In  early  1985  the  party  had  state  govern¬ 
ments  in  West  Bengal  and  Tripura. 


Regional  Parties 

The  Telugu  Desam  Party  became  the  largest  opposition 
group  in  the  Lok  Sabha  following  the  December  1984  election. 
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winning  28  seats  (two  additional  seats  were  won  in  January  1985). 
In  Kashmir  the  National  Conference  headed  by  Farooq  Abdullah 
won  three  seats;  in  Tamil  Nadu  the  pro-Congress  (I)  All-India 
Anna  Dravida  Munnetra  Kazhagam  (AIADMK — All  India  Anna 
Dravidian  Progressive  Federation)  won  12  seats;  and  the  opposi¬ 
tion  Dravida  Munnetra  Kazhagam  (DMK — Dravidian  Progres¬ 
sive  Federation)  won  one  seat  and  then  won  a  second  seat  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1985.  Because  polling  was  postponed  in  Assam  and  Punjab, 
the  status  of  the  Sikh  community  party,  the  Akali  Dal,  and  the  All- 
Assam  Gana  Sangram  Parishad  (AAGSP)  was  uncertain  in  early 
1985  (see  Regionalism  and  Regional  Political  Crises,  this  ch.). 


*  *  * 


Richard  L.  Park  and  Bruce  Bueno  de  Mesquita’s  India’s 
Political  System  (second  edition,  published  in  1979)  and  Robert 
L.  Hardgrave’s  India:  Government  and  Politics  in  a  Developing 
Nation  (third  edition,  published  in  1980)  provide  good  overviews 
of  the  political  system,  and  Hardgrave ’s  India  under  Pressure  is 
an  excellent  discussion  of  developments  up  to  1984.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Politics  of  India  by  W.  H.  Morris-Jones  was  published 
in  1971  but  still  has  many  useful  insights.  The  Modernity  of  Tra¬ 
dition  by  Lloyd  I.  and  Susanne  Hoeber  Rudolph  has  an  interest¬ 
ing  discussion  of  the  role  of  caste  and  politics;  Barrington  Moore’s 
treatment  of  India  in  Social  Origins  of  Dictatorship  and  Democ¬ 
racy  deals  with  the  way  in  which  democracy  developed  in  a  seg¬ 
mented  society.  Highly  readable  accounts  of  Indian  political  life 
are  found  in  India  File  by  Trevor  Fishlock  and  in  Calcutta,  a  his¬ 
tory  of  that  city  by  Geoffrey  Moorehouse.  Ved  Mehta’s  A  Family 
Affair,  covering  the  Emergency,  the  Janata  period,  and  Indira 
Gandhi’s  reemergence  in  1980,  is  good  literature  as  well  as  good 
political  reporting.  Indira  Gandhi:  Her  Road  to  Power  is  a  vivid 
but  critical  portrait  of  the  late  prime  minister  by  her  cousin, 
Nayantara  Sahgal. 

Articles  on  political  developments  can  be  found  in  such  pub¬ 
lications  as  the  Indian  Journal  of  Political  Science,  the  Indian 
Political  Science  Review,  Asian  Survey,  Pacific  Affairs,  and  the 
Far  Eastern  Economic  Review.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
has  well-written  coverage  of  India,  as  does  the  New  York  Times. 
India  Today,  a  fortnightly  published  in  India,  publishes  high- 
quality  political  and  investigative  reporting.  (For  further  informa¬ 
tion  and  complete  citations,  see  Bibliography. ) 
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The  basic  determinants  of  Indian  foreign  policy  in  the 
mid-1980s  continued  to  be,  on  the  one  hand,  India’s  large  size, 
power  potential,  strategic  location,  and  unique  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  external  circumstances  of 
global  great  power  rivalry  in  the  post-World  War  II  era.  Whereas 
the  first  set  of  factors  impelled  India  to  participate  actively  in 
world  affairs,  the  second  set  constrained  both  the  impact  of  that 
participation  and  the  directions  it  took.  At  the  time  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  the  partition  of  the  country  and  its  abysmal  poverty  also 
imposed  constraints  on  foreign  policy.  Thus,  India’s  role  and 
status  in  the  international  system  has  not  been  constant  and  has 
been  affected  both  by  its  own  capabilities  and  by  the  tensions 
within  the  international  system  at  any  given  time. 

India’s  first  prime  minister,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  articulated 
foreign  policy  goals  and  national  interests  in  terms  of  indepen¬ 
dence  of  decisionmaking,  peace,  insulation  of  the  South  Asian  re¬ 
gion  from  great  power  conflict,  and  international  cooperation, 
especially  for  economic  development.  These  tenets  were  sum¬ 
med  up  in  the  stance  of  nonalignment.  Nehru  refused  to  commit 
India  either  to  those  military  alliance  systems  created  by  the 
United  States  or  to  the  one  formed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  He  culti¬ 
vated  solidarity  with  Asian  and  African  countries  emerging  from 
colonial  rule  and  supported  the  United  Nations  and  its  agencies, 
as  well  as  other  cooperative  multilateral  organizations,  such  as  the 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Although  his  successors  did  not  sus¬ 
tain  the  same  high  international  profile  for  India  that  Nehru 
gained,  they  drew  on  the  national  consensus  he  had  built  around 
nonalignment.  They  made  adjustments  of  content  in  dealings 
with  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  response  to  chang¬ 
ing  needs  and  circumstances,  but  the  continuity  in  the  themes  of 
Indian  foreign  policy  with  respect  to  the  global  powers  has  been 
striking.  Changes  have  arisen  in  specific  relationships,  especially 
with  such  middle-ranking  states  as  Canada,  Japan,  or  the  oil-ex¬ 
porting  countries,  as  interests  and  capacities  have  altered.  Prag¬ 
matism,  rather  than  ideology,  has  shaped  India’s  foreign  policy. 

India’s  unusually  large  number  of  neighbors  show  a  great 
variety  in  size,  power,  and  perspective  on  India.  This  fact  has 
added  to  India’s  difficulty  in  evolving  a  consistent  pattern  of 
neighborly  behavior  and  in  working  out  regional  solutions  to 
chronic  social  and  economic  problems.  Ideological  and  territorial 
conflicts  with  Pakistan  and  China  have  resulted  in  wars  and  pro- 
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longed  periods  of  tension,  notwithstanding  attempts  to  resolve 
disputes  and  establish  peaceable  norms  of  interstate  dealings.  A 
solid  base  of  Indian  assistance  to,  and  tolerance  for,  the  vagaries  of 
its  smaller  neighbors  has  been  disturbed  from  time  to  time  by  dis¬ 
agreements  with  some  of  them  on  issues  that  arouse  strong  emotions 
on  both  sides,  such  as  the  treatment  of  minority  communities. 
Charges  have  been  levied  against  India  for  harboring  hegemonic 
ambitions.  For  reasons  of  proximity,  cultural  similarity,  and  the 
socioeconomic  pressures  of  modernization,  the  countries  of  South 
Asia  were  likely  to  command  the  continued  attention  of  the  Indian 
government. 

In  nearly  four  decades  since  independence,  India  has  sub¬ 
stantially  increased  its  tangible  assets  of  military  and  economic 
power,  diversified  its  international  relationships,  and  developed 
highly  trained  personnel.  At  the  same  time,  both  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  challenges  to  national  security  have  persisted  and  may  have 
increased.  According  to  several  analysts,  India’s  strategic  envi¬ 
ronment  in  the  mid-1980s  was  less  stable  and  more  threatening 
than  it  had  been  in  the  1950s.  Tension  existed,  therefore,  be¬ 
tween  national  aspirations  for  external  peace  and  internal  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  capability  of  achieving  conditions  conducive 
to  their  fulfillment.  Aware  of  this  tension,  Rajiv  Gandhi,  as  the 
head  of  a  new  government  that  was  elected  in  December 
1984,  and  which  had  an  unprecedented  majority  in  Parliament, 
stated  his  intention  of  seeking  friendship  with  India’s  neighbors 
and  all  other  countries.  He  said  he  expected  to  continue  the 
foreign  policy  he  had  inherited. 


The  Foreign  Policymaking  Establishment 

In  India,  as  in  most  countries,  foreign  policy  has  been  made 
by  the  national  leadership.  Among  the  national  leaders  of  the  in¬ 
dependence  struggle,  Nehru  had  the  most  long-standing  interest 
in  world  affairs.  From  the  late  1920s  onward,  he  drafted  state¬ 
ments  on  international  issues  for  the  Indian  National  Congress 
(see  Glossary).  As  a  member  of  the  interim  government  in  1946, 
he  outlined  India’s  approach  to  the  world.  During  his  tenure  as 
prime  minister — 1947  to  1964 — Nehru  was  also  foreign  minister 
and  set  the  pattern  of  direction  and  control.  His  successors,  too, 
chose  to  exercise  considerable  control  over  India’s  international 
dealings,  although  they  appointed  separate  foreign  ministers  for 
most  of  the  period.  ’The  varying  personalities  and  perceptions  of 
successive  prime  ministers  no  doubt  influenced  policy  decisions, 
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but  they  did  not  alter  the  definitions  of  national  interest  and 
foreign  policy  goals  that  Nehru  articulated. 

Because  of  Britain’s  historic  monopoly  over  the  security  and 
external  functions  of  government,  the  number  of  Indians  capable  of 
contributing  to  making  foreign  policy  or  influencing  it  was  extremely 
small  at  the  time  of  independence.  With  Nehru’s  encouragement, 
specific  issues  were  debated  in  Parliament,  and  divergent  view¬ 
points  found  expression  in  the  press.  As  political  participation  in¬ 
creased,  controversies  arose,  and  as  experience  spread,  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  received  more  attention  from  an  informed  public.  But, 
for  several  reasons  arising  from  the  generally  low  level  of  literacy  and 
political  development  in  India,  institutional  connections  between 
public  opinion  and  foreign  policymaking  remained  weak.  Actual  im¬ 
plementation  of  policy  and  daily  conduct  of  international  relations 
were  the  responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs  (MEA), 
and  diplomatic  missions  abroad  were  manned  largely  by  members  of 
the  Indian  Foreign  Service  (IFS). 

Nehru’s  command  of  foreign  policymaking  has  been  affirmed 
by  contemporary  accounts  of  impartial  observers,  the  official 
record,  memoirs  of  foreign  and  Indian  diplomats,  and  works  by 
his  biographers.  In  historian  Michael  Brecher’s  words,  Nehru 
was  “the  philosopher,  the  architect,  the  engineer,  and  the  voice  of 
his  country’s  policy  towards  the  outside  world.”  Every  major  de¬ 
cision — ^from  remaining  within  the  Commonwealth  as  a  republic 
to  committing  troops  for  United  Nations  (UN)  peacekeeping  op¬ 
erations — was  his.  Nevertheless,  Nehru  consulted  many  differ¬ 
ent  people  and  relied  on  the  advice  of  a  few  trusted  individuals. 
Prominent  among  them  were  his  Congress  colleague  Maulana 
Azad,  the  philosopher  S.  Radhakrishnan,  the  historian  K.M. 
Panikkar,  his  sister  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit,  and  his  brilliant  but 
caustic  friend  V.K.  Krishna  Menon.  The  administration  of  the 
foreign  office  and  the  conduct  of  international  affairs  were  en¬ 
trusted  to  senior  members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service — G.  S.  Baj- 
pai,  N.R.  Pillai,  and  K.P.S.  Menon. 

The  consequences  of  Nehru’s  preeminence  were  not  all 
beneficial.  Despite  his  numerous  speeches  and  personal  touches, 
Indian  officials  were  not  fully  inculcated  in  the  unique  blend  of 
idealism  and  realism  that  Nehru  had  achieved.  There  were  fre¬ 
quent  gaps  and  some  contradictions  between  the  formulation  of 
policies  and  their  detailed  implementation,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
state  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  (Kashmir).  Advisers  to  the  prime 
minister  vied  for  his  attention  and  played  upon  his  attachments, 
which  inevitably  resulted  in  a  dilution  of  rational  and  factual  ele¬ 
ments  in  their  analyses  of  situations,  such  as  occurred,  for  exam- 
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pie,  in  postrevolutionary  China.  Those  closest  to  Nehru  did  not 
necessarily  agree  with  one  other.  Indeed,  the  antagonism  be¬ 
tween  his  sister  and  Krishna  Menon  was  obvious  and  notorious, 
especially  at  the  UN.  India’s  foreign  policy  came  to  be  perceived  as 
Nehru’s  policy,  dependent  on  his  international  prestige  for  success, 
as  in  the  1950s,  or  discredited  with  his  failure  vis-a-vis  China  after 
1960.  It  took  time  for  others  to  understand  what  Nehru  had  always 
asserted — that  the  main  pillars  of  India’s  foreign  policy  were  logi¬ 
cally  indicated  by  the  basic  determinants  of  history  and  geopolitics. 

A  full-time  minister  of  external  affairs  was  appointed  for  the 
first  time  by  Prime  Minister  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  in  1964.  But 
Shastri  was  propelled  into  center  stage  by  China’s  explosion  of  nu¬ 
clear  bombs  in  1964  and  by  Pakistani  incursions,  leading  to  war  in 
1965.  He  personally  negotiated  the  Tashkent  Agreement  with 
Pakistan  before  his  death  in  1966.  In  terms  of  bureaucratic  poli¬ 
tics,  Shastri  expanded  the  Prime  Minister’s  Secretariat  and  gave 
it  enhanced  powers.  The  trend  continued  until  it  had  become  the 
de  facto  coordinator  and  supraministry  of  the  Indian  government 
in  the  1970s.  Some  parity  of  status  between  foreign  and  prime 
ministers  prevailed  during  the  Janata  government  (1977-79), 
partly  because  the  respective  incumbents,  Atal  Behari  Vajpayee 
and  Morarji  Desai,  headed  different  factions  in  a  coalition  party. 
The  brevity  of  their  tenure  in  office,  however,  precluded  substan¬ 
tive  institutional  change. 

As  prime  minister,  Indira  Gandhi  appointed  several  foreign 
ministers  over  the  years  or  took  over  the  portfolio  herself  from 
time  to  time.  None  of  her  appointees  achieved  preeminence  or 
challenged  the  authority  of  her  decisions.  Her  ingrained  secrecy, 
her  habit  of  frequently  switching  portfolios  among  cabinet  minis¬ 
ters,  and  her  reliance  for  important  tasks  on  nonelected  individu¬ 
als,  such  as  P.N.  Haksar,  D.P.  Dhar,  Mohammed  Yunus,  andG. 
Parthasarathi,  assured  her  continued  dominance  over  all  aspects 
of  government.  Moreover,  in  the  international  realm,  her  long  ex¬ 
perience  and  close  contacts  with  world  leaders  were  incomparable 
assets.  She  used  personal  diplomacy  to  the  maximum  advantage. 

The  generally  weak  institutional  infrastructure  of  foreign 
policymaking  has  been  growing  steadily  in  the  public  domain  as 
well  as  in  the  bureaucracy.  A  small  foreign  department  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Congress  in  1925  to  establish  overseas  contacts  and  to 
publicize  its  freedom  struggle.  After  independence  parliamen¬ 
tary  committees  acted  more  as  Nehru’s  students  than  his  masters. 
In  theory,  Parliament  exercised  overall  control  through  its  power 
of  the  purse,  its  often  lively  debates,  its  regular  question  hours, 
and  its  occasional  motions  for  adjournment  or  no  confidence.  On 
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some  issues  it  brought  about  a  modification  of  the  government’s 
stand — ^as  on  China  after  1959  or  on  the  Czechoslovak  crisis  of 
1968 — or  even  a  reversal  of  decision — ^as  on  an  agreement  with 
the  Voice  of  America  in  1963.  On  most  issues  it  merely  drew  out 
information  and  endorsed  governmental  action. 

The  most  important  official  link  between  the  legislature  and 
the  executive  is  the  Lok  Sabha’s  (House  of  the  People,  the  lower 
house  of  Parliament)  Consultative  Committee  on  External  Af¬ 
fairs,  which  meets  regularly  and  is  drawn  from  many  parties.  Usu¬ 
ally  it  has  served  either  as  a  transmission  belt  for  government 
briefings  or  as  a  deliberative  chamber.  The  wide  spectrum  of 
views  but  low  level  of  international  experience  among  its  mem¬ 
bers,  its  lack  of  independent  research  facilities,  and  the  absence  of 
procedures  for  hearing  outsiders  have  prevented  it  from  playing  a 
more  creative  role  in  foreign  policy.  The  watchdog  functions  of 
Parliament  were  most  effectively  performed  by  opposition  par¬ 
ties.  Other  than  Congress,  only  the  communist  parties  and  the 
Bharatiya  Jana  Sangh  (BJS)  developed  coherent  platforms  on 
foreign  policy.  After  the  mid-1950s  the  communist  parties  were 
broadly  supportive  of  Indian  foreign  policy.  The  BJS  was  critical 
both  of  the  idealistic  rhetoric  of  nonalignment  and  of  a  perceived 
lack  of  flexibility  in  its  implementation.  It  advocated  a  more  vigor¬ 
ous  use  of  India’s  power  or  even  an  alliance  with  Western  coun¬ 
tries  in  order  to  defend  national  interests  from  erosion  at  the 
hands  of  Pakistan  and  China.  The  BJS  was  part  of  the  Janata 
government,  but  its  foreign  policy  in  practice  showed  more  con¬ 
tinuity  than  change  with  Congress. 

Pressure  groups  on  foreign  relations  acted  outside  and  inside 
Parliament  but  were  much  less  organized  or  articulate  than  in 
other  democracies.  They  consisted  of  business  groups,  such  as  the 
Federation  of  Indian  Chambers  of  Commerce  International;  re¬ 
ligious  groups,  especially  among  Muslims;  and  various  friendship 
or  cultural  societies  promoting  closer  ties  with  specific  countries 
(see  Occupational  Interest  Groups,  ch.  8).  A  constellation  infor¬ 
mally  known  as  the  “Soviet  lobby’’  was  discernible  among  the  lat¬ 
ter.  An  equally  informal  “American  lobby”  was  also  said  to  operate 
within  various  middle-class  associations.  Academicians,  publi¬ 
cists,  and  columnists  have  historically  played  little  role  in  foreign 
policymaking  but  they  have  helped  raise  the  intellectual  content 
of  public  debate  on  international  issues.  After  1980  tiny  steps 
were  taken  by  MEA  to  use  the  independent  work  of  scholars  to 
augment  its  inadequate  facilities  for  research  and  analysis. 

In  the  mid-1980s  MEA  remained  the  department  of  govern¬ 
ment  most  concerned  with  foreign  affairs.  It  was  responsible  for 
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providing  accurate  information  to  the  prime  minister  and  foreign 
minister,  evaluating  and  analyzing  data,  recommending  concrete 
measures  when  necessary,  planning  policy  alternatives  for  the 
future,  and  maintaining  communication  with  foreign  missions  in 
New  Delhi.  It  administered  some  135  Indian  missions  abroad,  or¬ 
ganized  Indian  participation  in  conferences  abroad  (nearly  100  in 
1983-84),  and  handled  the  logistics  of  international  conferences 
hosted  by  India.  There  were  26  of  these  in  1983-84,  including  two 
mammoth  “heads  of  government”  meetings — that  for  the 
Nonaligned  Movement  and  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
both  held  in  1983. 

ME  A,  like  other  departments  of  the  government,  was  or¬ 
ganized  hierarchically.  The  minister  of  external  affairs  was  of 
cabinet  rank  and  could  be  assisted  by  a  minister  of  state.  The  high¬ 
est  ranking  civil  servants  were  three  secretaries,  among  whom 
the  foreign  secretary  took  precedence.  Proposals  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  to  revive  an  earlier  senior  and  coordinating  post 
of  secretary  general.  Three  additional  secretaries  were  followed 
by  joint  secretaries,  deputy  secretaries,  undersecretaries,  and 
attaches,  in  descending  order  of  seniority.  The  total  number  of 
posts  for  officers  at  MEA  in  the  1983-84  period  was  161,  and  there 
were  794  posts  abroad,  not  counting  19  on  training,  19  officers  on 
leave,  and  20  on  deputation.  These  officers  were  supported  by  a 
large  number  of  administrative  and  clerical  personnel. 

The  working  structure  of  MEA  was  based  on  divisions,  num¬ 
bering  21  in  early  1985.  Apart  from  the  administrative  and  pro¬ 
tocol  divisions,  there  were  territorial  divisions  handling  large 
areas  of  the  world,  such  as  the  Americas,  and  functional  divisions 
dealing  with  such  matters  as  external  publicity  or  the  UN.  By  the 
late  1970s  the  economic  division  had  become  the  largest  in  MEA, 
reflecting  the  new  priorities  of  Indian  diplomacy,  and  the  number 
of  commercial  posts  at  home  and  abroad  was  increasing.  MEA  ad¬ 
ministered  the  Indian  Council  for  Cultural  Relations,  which 
arranged  exhibits,  visits,  and  cultural  exchanges  with  other  coun¬ 
tries  and  oversaw  the  activities  of  foreign  cultural  centers  in  India. 
MEA  also  administered  a  small  but  growing  foreign  aid  program 
directed  toward  Bhutan,  Nepal,  and  developing  countries  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  Africa.  This  program  accounted  for  two-fiflhs 
of  the  total  expenditure  of  M  E  A  during  fiscal  year  (FY — see  Glos¬ 
sary)  1984.  The  largest  single  expense  was  the  maintenance  of 
missions  abroad. 

Members  of  the  IFS  were  recruited  through  annual  written 
and  oral  competitive  examinations.  Competition  was  keen,  and 
graduates  of  the  best  universities  possessed  an  edge  over  other 
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candidates.  Notwithstanding  the  urban  and  English-speaking 
bias  of  the  IFS  officers,  they  came  from  a  great  variety  of  regional 
and  economic  backgrounds,  not  from  a  narrow,  elite  class  or  one 
community.  Training  programs  were  still  going  through  ex¬ 
perimentation  and  were  somewhat  elementary.  Training  pro¬ 
vided  recruits  an  acquaintance  with  rural  India  and  a  theoretical 
introduction  to  international  affairs.  Except  for  foreign  language 
proficiency,  all  training  took  place  within  India.  MEA  and  the  IFS 
were  frequently  criticized  for  generalization  in  an  age  of  special¬ 
ization;  inadequate  coordination,  research,  and  planning;  poor 
external  publicity;  and  insufficient  integration  with  the  rest  of  the 
government  and  country.  Some  reforms  had  been  initiated  on  the 
recommendations  of  expert  commissions,  such  as  the  Pillai  Re¬ 
port  of 1964,  but  the  foreign  policy  establishment  cannot  change 
alone  in  India. 


Nonalignment 

The  seventh  summit  conference  of  the  Nonaligned  Move¬ 
ment  was  held  in  New  Delhi  in  March  1983.  India  was  host  to  the 
heads  of  government  or  heads  of  state  of  100  member  countries 
(plus  the  liberation  movements  of  Palestine  and  South  West  Af¬ 
rica),  nine  guest  and  eight  observer  countries,  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  various  regional  organizations  and  of  UN  special  commit¬ 
tees.  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  chaired  this  conference  of  a 
movement  that  represented  the  majority  of  the  world’s  people. 

In  her  welcoming  address  she  reiterated  the  definition  of 
nonalignment,  emphasized  its  significance  in  a  world  “balancing 
on  the  brink  of  the  collapse  of  the  world  economic  system  and  an¬ 
nihilation  through  nuclear  war,”  and  referred  to  the  continuing 
search  for  racial  equality,  national  sovereignty  and  development, 
and  global  peace.  The  economic  and  political  declarations 
emanating  from  the  conference  through  a  consensus  mechanism 
expressed  the  application  of  general  principles  to  specific  situa¬ 
tions  in  southern  Africa,  Southwest  Asia,  and  Central  America,  as 
well  as  in  international  economic  dealings.  In  pursuance  of  this 
New  Delhi  Declaration,  special  emissaries  were  sent  to  Iraq  and 
Iran  to  plead  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  Gandhi  dispatched 
letters  and  held  meetings  with  leaders  of  developed  countries, 
urging  international  negotiations  on  global  economic  issues.  In 
1984  she  initiated  an  appeal  for  disarmament  to  all  nuclear 
powers.  None  of  these  moves  resulted  in  a  tangible  change  in  the 
international  situation  and  so  appeared  to  be  gestures  without 
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power,  but  they  underlined  the  concerns  of  many  people  around 
the  world. 

Gandhi’s  actions  as  chairperson  of  the  Nonaligned  Move¬ 
ment  were  also  in  keeping  with  the  tenets  of  Indian  foreign  policy 
enunciated  by  Nehru  in  the  first  phase  of  the  cold  war.  Nehru  as¬ 
serted  that  in  the  uniquely  bipolar  configuration  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  system  after  World  War  II,  the  best  way  to  exercise  inde¬ 
pendence  was  “to  keep  away  from  power  politics  of  groups  aligned 
against  one  another.  ”  Opposition  to  military  alliances  in  the  cold 
war  context  was  a  consistent  feature  of  nonalignment.  Nehru  did 
not  construe  avoidance  of  entangling  alliances  to  mean  neutralism 
or  passivity  but  rather  a  projection  of  India’s  voice  to  gain  an  hon¬ 
orable  status  and  to  further  its  goals.  The  goals  were  described  in 
highly  moralistic  and  universalistic  terms  and  not  merely  as  na¬ 
tional  interests.  They  focused  on  anticolonialism  and  racial  equal¬ 
ity,  relaxation  of  tensions  and  creation  of  an  “area  of  peace,  ”  recog¬ 
nition  of  Asia  as  a  new  vital  force,  and  alleviation  of  poverty 
through  international  cooperation.  For  Nehru,  India  had  a  mis¬ 
sion  in  the  world  as  a  beacon  of  freedom  and  as  the  voice  of  non¬ 
violence  and  conscience;  he  embraced  this  mission  with  evangel¬ 
ical  zeal.  Moreover,  Nehru  believed  that  nonalignment  would  re¬ 
mind  a  heterogeneous  and  inward-looking  Indian  people  of  their 
new  collective  personality  in  a  diverse  world  and  thus  serve  to 
reinforce  national  unity  and  self-esteem.  His  faith  in  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  negotiation  and  mediation  over  military  confrontation,  as 
much  as  recognition  of  India’s  lack  of  substantive  power,  underlay 
his  preference  for  hortative  diplomacy.  Despite  his  sensitivity, 
Nehru  may  have  been  unaware  of  the  irritation  to  others  caused 
by  the  self-righteous  tones  adopted  by  India’s  representatives. 

Nehru’s  ideas  on  nonalignment  unfolded  over  time  and  sel¬ 
dom  met  with  full  understanding  in  world  capitals.  At  first,  close 
affinity  between  India  and  Britain  and  the  many  continuities  of 
policy  between  the  two  governments  appeared  more  significant 
than  the  1947  transfer  of  power.  Moscow  described  India  as  a 
“tool  of  Anglo-American  imperialism”  and  encouraged  the  disrup¬ 
tive  agitations  of  Indian  communists.  Washington,  for  the  most 
part,  ignored  India  and  regarded  nonalignment  as  verbal  postur¬ 
ing  or  “immoral”  neutralism.  It  was  partly  in  order  to  avoid  inter¬ 
national  isolation  that  Nehru  decided  to  retain  India’s  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Commonwealth  as  a  republic.  There  were  other  un¬ 
sentimental  reasons  as  well,  i.e.,  to  prevent  the  Commonwealth 
from  becoming  wholly  pro-Pakistan;  to  have  access  to  Western 
economic  assistance  and  military  equipment  without  excessive 
dependence  on  the  United  States;  and,  most  important,  to  con- 
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vert  the  Commonwealth  from  a  monarchical  extension  of  the 
British  Empire  to  a  multiracial  organization  of  equal  members 
with  which  India  could  consult  and  cooperate  without  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  external  controls. 

Within  the  Commonwealth,  the  Colombo  Plan  facilitated 
economic  assistance  to  South  Asia.  A  special  relationship  was 
created  between  India  and  Canada  that  lasted  into  the  1960s.  On 
important  issues  in  the  early  1950s,  Britain,  Canada,  and 
Australia  urged  their  ally,  the  United  States,  to  pay  closer  atten¬ 
tion  to  India’s  viewpoint.  Differences  on  such  contentious  issues 
as  Kashmir,  Rhodesia,  race  relations,  or  citizenship  rights  were 
not  allowed  to  disrupt  the  urbane  proceedings  of  prime  ministers’ 
meetings.  The  formation  of  the  Commonwealth  Secretariat  in 
1964  gave  new  opportunities  to  Indian  officials.  In  short.  Com¬ 
monwealth  membership  was  found  to  be  compatible  with  an  in¬ 
dependent  foreign  policy  and  remained  a  focus  of  Indian  diplo¬ 
macy.  This  fact  was  highlighted  in  1983,  when  India  hosted  the 
Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers  Conference  for  the  first  time. 

The  political  viability  of  nonalignment  was  established  dur¬ 
ing  the  Korean  War  (1950-53),  as  both  a  part  of  and  separate  from 
the  U  N  diplomacy  that  accompanied  that  war.  As  a  member  of  the 
UN  Security  Council  in  1950,  India  supported  the  resolution 
condemning  the  Democratic  People’s  Republic  of  Korea  (North 
Korea)  for  its  attack  but  decided  not  to  send  combat  troops.  India 
also  resisted  United  States  efforts  to  link  all  related  issues  into  a 
front  against  China.  India  attempted — albeit  unsuccessfully — to 
obtain  recognition  of  China  as  an  independent  power  and  as  a 
member  of  the  UN,  as  well  as  to  reduce  the  risks  of  having  the  war 
spread.  Other  Asian  and  Arab  delegations  in  the  UN  supported 
these  efforts  and  began  to  hold  consultations  among  themselves, 
which  continued  in  the  mid-1980s  as  the  enlarged  Group  of  77.  By 
1952  Stalin  had  determined  that  India  was  “not  our  enemy’’  and  so 
opened  the  way  for  future  Soviet-Indian  friendship.  India’s 
mediatory  role  in  resolving  the  stalemate  over  prisoners  of  war  in 
Korea  was  eventually  found  acceptable  by  China  and  the  United 
States.  The  Indian  Custodian  Force  supervised  the  process  of  in¬ 
terviews  and  repatriation  that  followed,  and  India  chaired  the 
five-member  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission.  This 
was  the  first  of  several  peace  missions  entrusted  to  Indian  armed 
forces  by  the  UN  in  the  Middle  East,  Cyprus,  and  the  Congo  (now 
Zaire).  UN  secretaries  general  relied  heavily  on  nonaligned 
nations  to  assist  them  in  preventive  diplomacy. 

The  1954  Geneva  Accords  on  Indochina  established  three 
International  Commissions  of  Supervision  and  Control — ^for  Viet- 
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nam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos — that  India  chaired  until  their  dis¬ 
bandment  in  1973.  In  the  mid-1950s  Nehru’s  formula  for  regional 
peace  through  nationalism  and  nonalignment  seemed  acceptable 
to  all  parties  involved  in  Southeast  Asia  except  the  United  States, 
Thailand,  and  a  few  of  their  allies.  As  military  conflicts  expanded 
in  the  Indochinese  states — from  anticolonial  struggles  to  civil  war 
and  to  aspects  of  great  power  rivalry —  India  lost  the  capacity  to 
influence  events  there.  And  with  the  establishment  of  the  South¬ 
east  Asia  Treaty  Organization  (SEATO)  and  the  Central  Treaty 
Organization  (CENTO),  international  politics  throughout  Asia 
congealed  into  patterns  of  alignment  and  counteralignment.  This  di¬ 
minished  the  possibility  of  achieving  in  practice  the  Asian-African 
solidarity  heralded  at  the  Asian  Relations  Conference  in  New  Delhi 
in  1947  and  the  Afro-Asian  Conference  in  Bandung  in  1955. 

Of  equal  or  greater  importance  was  the  fact  that  differences 
between  India  and  the  United  States  became  pronounced.  India’s 
antagonism  toward  SEATO  and  CENTO  and  toward  the  United 
States  as  their  sponsor  was  rooted  in  Pakistan’s  adherence  to  both. 
India’s  reaction  to  United  States  military  aid  to  Pakistan  was  con¬ 
sistently  vehement,  not  only  because  the  cold  war  was  injected 
into  the  subcontinent  but  also  because  Pakistan’s  military  capac¬ 
ity  was  improved  enormously.  India’s  position  in  Kashmir 
hardened,  as  did  its  opposition  to  Western  proposals  for 
settlement  (see  Relations  with  Pakistan,  this  ch.).  India  searched 
for  new  sources  from  which  to  purchase  military  equipment  at 
reasonable  prices  to  counter  the  hardware  and  weapons  that 
Pakistan  had  received  virtually  free.  By  the  late  1950s  the  Soviet 
Union  was  willing  to  supply  both  military  sales  and  economic- 
assistance,  while  praising  India’s  nonalignment  and  endorsing  its 
anticolonial  stance  (see  Relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  this  ch. ). 

Although  India  urged  other  newly  independent  states  to 
abjure  foreign  military  entanglements,  it  did  not  attempt  to  or¬ 
ganize  them  into  a  nonaligned  coalition.  Nevertheless,  similarity 
of  approach  to  international  problems  brought  Nehru  together 
with  President  Josip  Broz  Tito  of  Yugoslavia  and  Carnal  Abdul 
Nasser  of  Egypt  in  frequent  meetings.  A  desire  to  provide  a  forum 
for  the  increasing  number  of  governments  professing  nonalign¬ 
ment  and  to  enhance  the  prestige  of  the  group  as  a  whole  pro¬ 
duced  the  dramatic  Belgrade  summit  conference  of  25  nonaligned 
nations  in  September  1961.  Although  Nehru  was  recognized  as  a 
founder  of  nonalignment,  his  preoccupations  at  that  time  lay  else¬ 
where,  and  it  was  obvious  that  his  influence  had  declined.  The 
nonaligned  countries  did  not  offer  India  comfort  or  aid  in  the  wake 
of  the  Chinese  border  war  of  1962,  although  the  administration  of 
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John  F.  Kennedy  did  (see  Relations  with  China,  this  ch.). 

For  most  of  the  196()s  and  1970s  India  was  absorbed  in  internal 
developments  and  in  deepening  the  tangible  eontent  of  bilateral  re¬ 
lations.  During  the  same  period  an  informal  grouping  of  nonaligned 
states  achieved  the  momentum  of  a  movement.  Indira  Gandhi  was 
not  given  to  theorizing  about  international  affairs.  She  was  flexible 
but  hardheaded  about  protecting  India’s  national  interests,  among 
which  economic  development  remained  a  vital  concern.  India’s  con¬ 
tinued  participation  in  the  Nonaligned  Movement  was  as  much  for 
tangible  economic  reasons  as  for  intangible  political  ones.  As  an  im¬ 
porter  of  energy,  India’s  need  for  close  relations  with  the  oil-export¬ 
ing  countries  of  the  Persian  Gulf  increased.  Gommon  membership 
in  the  Nonaligned  Movement  was  useful,  if  sometimes  exacting. 

As  the  membership  of  the  movement  expanded,  factions  de¬ 
veloped.  Gountries  having  close  ties  to  the  United  States,  such  as 
Singapore,  competed  with  those  having  close  ties  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  such  as  Vietnam.  This  was  most  evident  at  the  Nonaligned 
Movement  summit  meeting  at  Havana  in  1979,  when  a  dispute  arose 
over  the  credentials  of  the  representatives  of  Gambodia  (at  the  time 
known  as  Kampuchea  and  at  other  times  as  the  Khmer  Republic).  It 
was  resolved  by  the  “moderates,”  including  India,  by  leaving  the 
seat  vacant.  Similarly  contentious  was  the  suggestion  that  socialism 
was  the  “natural  ally”  of  nonalignment;  India,  among  others,  found 
such  a  notion  unacceptable,  and  it  was  rejected. 

Within  India,  the  Janata  government  had  talked  of  “genuine 
nonalignment,”  i.e.,  not  pro-Soviet.  Some  Indians  recalled  Nehru’s 
quip  about  remaining  nonaligned  from  the  nonaligned.  Others 
wanted  to  play  a  more  assertive  role  in  world  affairs.  Accordingly, 
when  the  Iran-Iraq  War  prevented  Iraq  from  taking  up  its  duties  of 
chairmanship,  India’s  candidacy  was  unopposed.  Gandhi,  who  re¬ 
turned  to  power  in  1980,  exercised  a  moderating  influence  on  the 
movement.  Notwithstanding  the  much  publicized  differences  in 
1980  between  India  and  the  Islamic  countries  on  the  Soviet  military 
occupation  of  Afghanistan,  the  salient  paragraphs  on  the  subject  in 
the  communiques  of  the  Nonaligned  Foreign  Ministers  Gonference 
of  1981  and  the  Nonaligned  Summit  Conference  of  1983  were 
drafted  jointly  by  India  and  Pakistan  and  reflected  common 
concerns. 


Relations  with  Pakistan 

In  early  1985,  as  in  all  the  years  since  independence,  Paki¬ 
stan  remained  India’s  most  vexing  international  problem.  On  sev- 
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t'lal  ocvasions  tlu‘  two  countries  had  hiimaiieK  resoKed  difhcul- 
ties  ath'cting  their  peoples  in  such  niiatters  as  property  transfers, 
\  isits,  and  water  rights.  But  India  and  Pakistan  have  divergent  na¬ 
tional  ideologies  and  have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  establish  a 
mutually  acceptable  power  equation  on  the  subcontinent.  Often 
their  relatitms  have  been  in  conllict,  and  the  tension  of  mutual 
suspicion  runs  l)eueath  the  surface  of  the  most  benign  e.schanges 
of  compliments. 

rhe  national  ideologies  of  pluralism,  democracy,  and  sec¬ 
ularism  for  India  and  of  Islam  for  Pakistan  grew  out  of  prein- 
dcpeudence  struggles  between  C^ongress  and  the  All-India  Mus¬ 
lim  l.«aguc.  and  in  the  mid-198()s  the  line  between  domestic  and 
too  ign  politics  in  Indo-Pakistani  relations  remained  blurred.  Be- 
I  aiisc  great  |)ouer  competition — between  the  United  States  and 
tli«  So\  let  l  iiion  and  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  China — be- 
I  ,uue  Intel  tu  ined  u  ith  I udo- Pakistani  conflicts,  India  was  unable 
f-eitf.im  its  goal  of  insulating  South  Asia  from  global  rivalries.  Be- 
'  iiise  of  tfiis  iut<'rtwining,  Pakistan  was  able  to  “borrow"  external 
power  to  b.ilame  Indias  superior  endowments  of  population  and 
M  soiirees  I'hus,  relations  with  Pakistan  have  demanded  a  high 
jiidportioii  of  India  s  international  energies  and  undoubtedly  will 
(0(1  til  I  He  to  do  so.  One  encouraging  feature  of  a  fresh  and  nonconflic- 
tii.il  appid.ir  li  b\  both  has  been  their  participation  in  the  South  Asia 
Begion.il  ( Cooperation  Programme,  which  has  a  modest  but  practica¬ 
ble  agend.i  (see  Belations  with  Small  Neighbors,  this  ch.). 

rhe  ideological  debate  between  Congress  and  the  League 
o\er  the  "two  nation  theory  was  not  solved  by  partition  but  was 
kept  alivr-  in  Kashmir.  The  League  rulers  of  Pakistan  could  not 
logicalb  accept  the  legality  of  Kashmir’s  accession  to  what  they 
jjlirased  “Hindu  India  because  that  princely  state  had  a  Muslim 
majority  population.  Having  .secured  only  the  mountainous, 
northern  one-third  of  the  state  by  force  of  arms  in  1947-48,  Paki¬ 
stan  s  representatives  argued  with  great  conviction  that  the 
people  of  Kashmir  (concentrated  mainly  in  the  valley)  should  be 
allowed  to  exercise  their  right  to  self-determination  through  a 
plebiscite,  as  proinised  b\  Nehru  and  recjuired  by  UN  Security 
(Council  resolutions  in  1948-49.  No  subsequent  government  in 
Pakistan  formally  renounced  this  position  or  the  government’s 
self-imposed  obligation  to  speak  out  in  international  forums  on 
the  subjects  of  Kashmir  or  tho,se  Muslims  who  were  elsewhere  in 
India.  India  reacted  badly  to  outside  comments  on  its  domestic  af¬ 
fairs,  in  part  because  it  was  experiencing  diffic\dtie.s  in  building  a 
secular  state  and  providing  security  for  all  its  citizens,  regardless 
of  ethnic  or  religious  identity. 
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The  Indian  case  on  the  issue  of  Kashmir,  which  was  complex 
and  legalistic,  hardened  over  the  years  into  obduracy.  At  first 
India’s  representatives  drew  attention  only  to  the  facts  of  inva¬ 
sion,  defense,  the  legality  of  accession,  and  the  need  for  suitable 
conditions — that  is,  a  withdrawal  of  Pakistan’s  forces  from  all  the 
state — in  which  case  a  plebiscite  could  he  held.  In  1952  an  elected 
and  overwhelmingly  Muslim  Constituent  Assembly  of  Jammu 
and  Kashmir,  led  by  the  popular  Sheikh  Mohammad  Abdullah, 
debated  various  alternatives  for  the  future  and  voted  in  favor  of 
confirming  accession  to  India.  Thereafter  India  took  this  as  an 
adequate  expression  of  popular  will  and  demurred  on  holding  a 
plebiscite.  After  1953  Kashmir  was  identified  as  standing  for  the 
secular,  pluralistic,  and  democratic  principles  of  the  Indian  pol¬ 
ity.  As  Pakistan  became  increasingly  authoritarian,  militarized, 
and  aligned  with  the  United  States,  Nehru  questioned  Pakistan’s 
right  to  be  heard  on  Kashmir  and  refused  to  discuss  the  subject 
with  Pakistan’s  president.  Field  Marshal  Mohammad  Ayub 
Khan.  The  opportunity  to  do  so  rationally  was  provided  by  the 
major  achievement  of  a  multilateral  treaty  dividing  the  waters  of 
the  Indus  River  system  in  1960,  but  Nehru  failed  to  seize  the 
opportunity. 

After  its  humiliating  experience  in  the  1962  border  war  with 
China  and  under  heavy  pressure  from  Britain  and  the  United 
States  (which  supplied  assistance  to  both  India  and  Pakistan), 
India  engaged  in  six  rounds  of  secret  talks  with  Pakistan  on 
“Kashmir  and  other  related  issues.  ’’  A  variety  of  possible  solutions 
to  the  Kashmir  dispute  were  discussed,  including  condominium, 
internationalization,  and  partition.  According  to  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  negotiators,  India  was  prepared  to  modify  the  Cease-Fire 
Line  (CFL)  in  favor  of  Pakistan  to  the  extent  of  4,100  square 
kilometers  and  a  natural  defense  line  if  Pakistan  would  then  rec¬ 
ognize  the  line  as  an  international  boundary.  The  Pakistani  dele¬ 
gation  was  led  by  Foreign  Minister  Zulfikar  Ali  Bhutto,  who  de¬ 
manded  the  Vale  of  Kashmir  in  its  entirety.  Meanwhile,  Pakistan 
signed  a  border  agreement  with  China  to  the  further  detriment  of 
India’s  security  in  Ladakh  (see  fig.  1).  Despite  the  urging  and  per¬ 
sonal  intervention  of  emissaries  from  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  no  agreement  was  reached  between  India  and  Pakistan. 
India’s  suggestions  for  a  “no  war”  declaration  or  a  disengagement 
of  troops  along  the  CFL  were  also  put  aside. 

In  1964  another  attempt  at  mediation  was  made,  this  time  by 
Sheikh  Abdullah,  who  recently  had  been  released  from  a  long  de¬ 
tention  by  the  Indian  government  because  of  his  objections  to  In¬ 
dian  domination.  Ayub  Khan  rejected  his  suggestion  for  aconfed- 
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eration  of  India,  Pakistan,  and  Kashmir.  Before  a  proposed  meet¬ 
ing  between  Ayub  Khan  and  Nehru  could  take  place,  Nehru  died 
on  May  27,  1964. 

According  to  reports  of  UN  observers  at  the  time,  armed  in¬ 
filtrators  from  Pakistan  crossed  the  CFL  in  the  summer  of  1965, 
and  the  number  of  skirmishes  between  Indian  and  Pakistani 
troops  increased.  On  September  1  Pakistan  launched  an  attack 
across  the  international  frontier  in  southwest  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
in  an  attempt  to  cut  the  main  Indian  road  into  the  valley.  Indian 
forces  retaliated  on  September  6  in  the  plains  of  the  Punjab  and 
prevailed  over  Pakistan’s  apparent  superiority  in  modern  tanks 
and  aircraft.  India  refrained  from  threatening  or  attacking  East 
Pakistan  (present-day  Bangladesh),  and  China  threatened  but  did 
not  intervene  militarily  on  Pakistan’s  behalf.  A  cease-fire  called 
by  the  UN  Security  Council  on  September  23  was  observe^^by 
both  sides.  At  Tashkent  in  January  1966  the  belligerents  agreed  to 
restore  the  previous  state  of  affairs  and  to  resolve  outstanding 
issues  by  negotiation.  No  discernible  progress  was  made,  and  in 
the  late  1960s  first  the  Ayub  Khan  regime  and  then  the  double 
wing  polity  ofPakistan  began  to  disintegrate.  Meanwhile,  Shastri 
had  died  at  Tashkent,  hallowing  the  agreement;  Indira  Gandhi 
became  prime  minister  and  strove  for  political  survival. 

The  third  Indo-Pakistan  war,  of  1971,  centered  in  the  east 
over  the  secession  of  East  Pakistan,  but  it  also  included  engage¬ 
ments  in  Kashmir  and  on  the  western  front.  India’s  military  vic¬ 
tory  in  that  war  was  complete.  It  was  widely  interpreted  in 
India — but  not  in  Pakistan — as  an  ideological  victory,  too;  the 
“two  nation”  theory  was  apparently  disproved  by  the  Muslims  of 
Bangladesh.  India  could  afford  to  be  magnanimous  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  both  subcontinental  peace  and  ratification  of  the  status 
quo  in  Kashmir.  At  Simla,  India,  on  July  2, 1972,  Gandhi  and  Bhutto 
(then  president  of  Pakistan)  signed  an  agreement  in  pursuance  of 
which  India  would  return  all  captured  territory  and  personnel  to 
Pakistan  and  by  which  the  two  governments  would  “settle  their  dif¬ 
ferences  by  peaceful  means  through  bilateral  negotiations.”  The 
term  CFL  was  dropped  in  favor  of  “line  of  actual  control”  in  Kashmir, 
and  military  commanders  on  the  spot  were  authorized  to  delimit  the 
line  and  were  given  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  the  peace 
along  it.  External  bodies,  including  the  UN,  were  thereby  excluded. 
The  two  sides  agreed  not  to  alter  the  line  unilaterally  and  promised 
to  respect  it  “without  prejudice  to  the  recognized  position  of  either 
side.  ”  Both  sides  further  undertook  to  “refrain  from  the  threat  or  use 
of  force  in  violation  of  the  line.”  India  was  confident  that  Bhutto  had 
accepted  the  status  quo  as  final  in  Kashmir  but  did  not  press  him  to 
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announce  that  fact  publicly  and  so  endanger  his  political  survival  in 
Pakistan.  Although  Pakistan  did  not  remove  the  subject  of  Kashmir 
from  the  UN  agenda,  it  did  not  exacerbate  the  dispute  either. 

During  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s  Kashmir  prospered 
under  a  virtually  autonomous  government  led  first  by  Sbeikh 
Abdullah  and  then  by  his  son  Farooq.  The  difficulties  between 
Srinagar,  capital  of  Kashmir,  and  New  Delhi  that  surfaced  with 
some  regularity  were  similar  to  those  between  other  state  capitals 
and  the  central  government.  This  was  evident  in  the  summer  of 
1984,  when  Farooq’s  government  was  overthrown  by  the  highly 
questionable  means  later  attempted  in  Andhra  Pradesh  (see  Re¬ 
gionalism  and  Regional  Political  Crises,  ch.  8).  As  long  as  bilateral 
relations  between  India  and  Pakistan  were  calm  or  improving,  the 
areas  adjacent  to  the  line  of  control  remained  quiet.  Serious  skir¬ 
mishes — as  occurred  close  to  the  Karakoram  Pass  in  the  summer  of 
1984 — ^were  symptomatic  of  a  general  deterioration  in  relations. 
India,  remaining  suspicious  of  Pakistan’s  intentions  and  its  ability  to 
exploit  weak  spots,  maintained  a  heavy  garrison  in  Kashmir,  which 
also  served  to  support  defenses  against  China  in  Ladakh. 

Beginning  with  the  Tripartite  Agreement  between  India, 
Pakistan,  and  Bangladesh  in  April  1974,  steps  were  taken  to  nor¬ 
malize  relations  on  the  subcontinent.  The  opening  of  travel 
facilities  permitted  Indians  and  Pakistanis  to  resume  their  links  of 
family,  language,  culture  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  trade.  Pilgrim¬ 
ages  took  place  in  both  directions  (many  Muslim  shrines  are  in 
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India,  and  many  Sikh  shrines  are  in  Pakistan).  Hurdles  of  red  tape 
were  cleared  as  hundreds  of  people  crossed  the  borders  every 
week.  Generally,  they  encountered  friendliness,  interest,  and 
hospitality.  So,  too,  did  the  journalists,  scholars,  scientists,  art¬ 
ists,  and  athletes  who. made  visits  in  the  early  1980s.  The  level  of 
exchanges,  however,  was  kept  controlled  and  low,  largely  out  of 
deference  to  fear  among  Pakistan’s  Islamic  fundamentalists  of 
being  swamped  by  exuberant  “Hindu”  culture.  For  a  similar 
reason  trade  was  very  slow  to  expand. 

On  the  governmental  level  ambassadors  were  again  ex¬ 
changed  in  1976  and  became  social  and  diplomatic  lions  in  each 
other’s  capital.  (After  the  1971  war  Pakistan  withdrew  from  the 
Commonwealth,  and  high  commissioners  were  replaced  by  am¬ 
bassadors  as  chiefs  of  the  diplomatic  missions. )  The  Janata  govern¬ 
ment  refrained  from  comment  on  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Bhutto  by  the  military  government  of  General  Mohammad  Zia  ul 
Haq  so  as  not  to  give  the  impression  of  interfering  in  Pakistan’s 
domestic  politics.  In  1978  Foreign  Minister  Vajpayee  was 
acclaimed  in  Pakistan  when  he  asserted  that  India  had  no  acquisi¬ 
tive  intentions  and  did  not  wish  to  act  as  an  “elder  brother”  in 
South  Asia.  He  was  deliberately  calming  Pakistan’s  chronic  fears 
of  strategic  inferiority. 

These  fears  were  vastly  exacerbated  when  the  Soviet  Union 
invaded  Afghanistan  in  December  1979  and  Gandhi — who  had 
masterminded  the  Bangladesh  operations — was  returned  to 
power  in  1980  in  India’s  seventh  general  elections.  She  quickly 
dispatched  a  special  emissary  to  assure  General  Zia  that  he  could 
remove  as  many  divisions  as  he  wished  from  the  Indian  border 
without  fear  of  any  advantage  being  taken  by  India.  She  also 
suggested  talks  on  reduction  of  force  levels.  Indian  officials 
worked  hard  to  make  an  “Indian  option”  (softly  proposed  by  a  few 
in  Pakistan)  an  appealing  option  to  Zia.  The  Indians  hoped  he 
would  not  succumb  to  the  “American  option”  of  arms  escalation 
being  offered  by  Washington.  Gandhi  tried  to  guard  against 
antagonizing  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  one  hand  and  democratic 
elements  in  Pakistan  on  the  other.  She  also  tried  to  avoid  provok¬ 
ing  the  ire  of  the  substantial  anti-Pakistan  lobby  within  India. 
These  largely  secret  efforts  culminated  in  the  visit  of  Foreign 
Minister  P.V.  Narasimha  Rao  to  Pakistan  in  June  1981,  during 
which  time  he  declared  publicly  that  India  was  “unequivocally 
committed  to  respect  Pakistan’s  national  unity,  territorial  integ¬ 
rity,  and  sovereign  equality”  as  well  as  its  right  to  obtain  arms  for 
self-defense.  Despite  the  setback  suflFered  when  the  United 
States  and  Pakistan- Vinnounced  a  new  security  and  military  assist- 
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ance  program,  regular  meetings  took  place  between  high  Indian 
and  Pakistani  officials.  These  were  institutionalized  in  late  1982  in 
the  Indo-Pakistan  Joint  Commission,  which  included  subcom¬ 
missions  for  trade,  economics,  information,  and  travel.  When 
Gandhi  received  Zia  for  a  lengthy  luncheon  on  November  1, 
1982,  in  New  Delhi,  theyboth  were  obviously  dispensing  cordial¬ 
ity,  not  enmity.  They  authorized  their  foreign  ministers  and 
foreign  secretaries  to  proceed  with  talks  leading  to  the  creation  of 
the  South  Asia  Regional  Cooperation  Programme  and  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  its  cooperative  ventures. 

Notwithstanding  these  advances,  relations  deteriorated 
badly  in  1984.  No  progress  was  reported  on  discussions  of  a  “no 
war  pact,”  as  suggested  by  Pakistan  in  1982,  or  on  India’s  counter¬ 
suggestion  of  a  nonaggression  and  friendship  agreement.  From 
India’s  viewpoint,  a  return  to  the  bilateralism  and  peaceful  intent 
of  the  Simla  Agreement  of  1972  was  sufficient.  Instead,  both 
countries  expressed  fears  of  military  action  by  the  other,  up¬ 
graded  their  defense  forces,  and  kept  their  nuclear  weapons- 
option  open.  (India’s  capability  had  been  demonstrated  in  1974 
but  was  not  carried  further  in  a  military  program.  Pakistan’s  nu¬ 
clear  program  was  clandestine,  and  as  of  early  1985  its  weapons 
capability  was  undemonstrated  but  considered  imminent  by  in¬ 
ternational  specialists  in  the  field.)  India  was  unable  to  reassure 
Pakistan  that  it  did  not  have  hegemonic  ambitions  and  did  not  intend 
to  combine  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  dividing  Pakistan.  Gandhi  said 
privately,  and  many  Indians  concurred,  that  Pakistan  was  unappeas¬ 
able,  the  reverse  of  the  belief  of  many  Pakistanis.  India  suspected 
Pakistan  of  acquiring  sophisticated  weapons  systems  from  the 
United  States  in  the  context  of  the  Afghan  situation  but  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  using  them  against  India  at  some  time  in  the  future.  Once 
again  Pakistan  was  perceived  as  borrowing  external  power  to  alter 
a  subcontinental  power  equation  favoring  India.  The  prospects  of 
alignment  between  Pakistan  and  the  Islamic  world,  as  well  as  with 
the  United  States  and  China,  created  anxiety  in  New  Delhi.  The 
severe  strain  caused  by  internal  turmoil  in  India  heightened  these 
fears. 

Indira  Gandhi’s  government  alleged  that  Pakistan  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  terrorism  and  separatist  agitation  that  was  rocking 
the  Indian  state  of  Punjab,  but  government  officials  said  that  dis¬ 
closure  of  evidence  gathered  on  the  subject  was  "not  in  the  public 
interest.”  Many  Indians,  including  dissident  Sikhs  who  openly 
sought  assistance  and  arms  in  Pakistan,  expected  Pakistan  to  aid 
anti-Indian  elements  in  Punjab  or  Kashmir,  if  only  to  avenge 
India’s  intervention  in  Pakistan’s  civil  war  of  1971.  The  govem- 
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ment's  1984  White  Paper  on  the  Punjab  Agitation  went  further.  It 
stated  that  India’s  strength,  unity,  and  secularism  were  targets  of 
attack  from  “communal  fanaticism  with  powerful  external  sup¬ 
port.”  The  clash  between  territorial  nationalism  and  religious 
nationalism  was  heard  again,  as  in  the  1940s.  Zia’s  many  state¬ 
ments  of  good  intent  and  his  presence  at  Gandhi’s  funeral  in 
November  1984  were  accepted  with  qualifications.  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Rajiv  Gandhi  expressed  his  hope  that  friendly  words  would  be 
accompanied  in  the  future  by  friendlier  actions  than  those  in  the 
past  year. 


Relations  with  China 

Throughout  1984  India  and  China  continued  their  slow  and 
cautious  moves  toward  improving  a  relationship  that  had  fallen 
into  a  morass  of  hostility  in  the  early  1960s.  India  placed  high 
priority  on  settlement  of  the  boundary  questions  as  the 
touchstone  of  normalization.  Discussions  in  1983  and  1984  pro¬ 
duced  some  guidelines  for  negotiation  on  the  border  but  no 
agreement  on  specific  aspects  of  it.  Although  India  and  China  en¬ 
gaged  in  cultural,  scientific,  and  commercial  exchanges  as  both 
sought  to  diversify  their  international  dealings  in  the  1980s,  their 
chosen  paths  of  internal  development  remained  strikingly  different. 

The  two  largest  states  of  Asia  had  had  few  contacts  with  each 
other  from  the  time  their  cultures  developed  in  ancient  times 
right  up  until  the  1950s.  Although  Nehru  predicted  his  vision  of 
“resurgent  Asia”  on  friendship  between  India  and  China,  he  was 
uncertain  about  how  to  obtain  this  in  the  absence  of  reciprocal 
compliments  from  the  Chinese  communist  leaders  who  came  to 
power  in  1949.  Moreover,  there  was  an  incipient  conflict  of  in¬ 
terest  in  Tibet,  a  geographical  and  political  buffer  zone  where 
India  had  inherited  special  privileges  from  the  government  of 
British  India.  China  wanted  to  reassert  control  over  the  farthest 
and  most  autonomous  reach  of  the  Qing  Dynasty  (1644-1911)  and 
to  “liberate”  the  Tibetan  people  from  Lamaism  and  feudalism.  It 
did  so  by  force  of  arms  in  1950. 

Nehru  was  confronted  with  a  dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  if 
India  clung  to  inherited  privilege  and  condemned  China’s  actions 
in  the  UN,  India  would  antagonize  China,  open  itself  to  charges  of 
“imperialist”  collaboration,  and  lock  Tibet  into  cold  war  politics. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  India  abandoned  all  rights  in  Tibet,  it  would 
leave  the  way  open  for  Chinese  expansion  to  the  great  mountain 
barrier  of  the  Himalayas  and  make  India  an  accomplice  in  the  sub- 
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jugation  of  the  Tibetan  people.  Nehru  knew  that  India  could  not 
defend  its  outposts  in  Tibet  and  did  not  want  to  provoke  further 
military  action  by  China.  He  adopted  a  course  of  action  that  was  a 
compromise  between  the  two  sides  of  the  dilemma  and  the  con¬ 
flicting  recommendations  he  was  getting  from  Ambassador  K.M. 
Panikkar  in  China  and  Indian  officials  in  Tibet,  Xinjiang,  and  New 
Delhi.  He  was  persuaded  that  China,  like  India,  would  prefer 
peace  in  order  to  be  free  to  pursue  development.  Accordingly,  he 
informed  China  that  India  sought  neither  political  nor  territorial 
ambitions,  nor  did  it  seek  special  privileges  in  Tibet,  but  that  tra¬ 
ditional  trading  rights  must  continue.  With  Indian  support,  Tibe¬ 
tan  delegates  signed  an  agreement  in  May  1951  recognizing 
Chinese  sovereignty  and  control  but  guaranteeing  that  the  existing 
political  and  social  system  in  Tibet  should  continue.  Direct  negotia¬ 
tions  between  India  and  China  commenced  in  an  atmosphere  im¬ 
proved  by  India’s  mediatory  efforts  in  ending  the  Korean  War. 

In  April  1954  India  and  China  signed  an  eight-year  agree¬ 
ment  on  Tibet  that  set  forth  the  basis  of  their  relationship  in  the 
form  of  the  five  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence,  or  pan- 
chasheel.  These  principles  were  respect  for  each  other ’s  integrity 
and  sovereignty,  mutual  nonaggression,  noninterference  in  each 
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other’s  internal  affairs,  equality  and  mutual  benefit,  and  peaceful 
coexistence.  Although  critics  called  panchosheel  naive,  it  was  jus¬ 
tified  as  being  the  best  way  of  juxtaposing  contrasting  systems  and 
beliefs  without  conflict,  and  it  became  the  basis  of  a  network  of  in¬ 
ternational  and  even  domestic  relationships  in  Asia.  Nehru  went 
further  in  praising  it  “as  making  it  difficult  progressively  for  the 
other  country  to  break  trust.”  In  the  absence  of  either  the  where¬ 
withal  or  a  policy  for  defense  of  the  Himalayan  region,  Nehru  cal¬ 
culated  that  India’s  best  guarantee  of  security  was  to  press 
friendship  and  reassurance  on  China,  nurturing  it  in  the  habits  of 
peaceful  coexistence.  He  hoped  to  stave  off  Chinese  expan¬ 
sionism  by  words  rather  than  military  cordons  and  attempted  to 
erect  a  psychological  buffer  zone  in  place  of  the  lost  buffer  of 
Tibet.  Thus  the  theme  song  of  Indian  diplomacy  in  the  1950s  was 
Sino-Indian  friendship — “Hindi-Chini  bhai-bhai”  (India  and 
China  are  brothers).  The  second  part  of  the  1954  agreement  dealt 
with  the  specifics  of  trade  and  pilgrim  travel.  A  serious  omission 
was  any  reference  to  respective  jurisdictions  in  the  Himalayas  or 
definitions  of  borders,  even  with  respect  to  the  six  designated 
mountain  passes  used  for  trade.  Up  to  1959,  Chinese  leaders 
amicably  assured  India  that  there  was  no  territorial  controversy 
on  the  border  and  that  the  marked  discrepancies  between  Indian 
and  Chinese  maps  were  merely  debris  of  the  past. 

In  practice,  however,  small  border  incidents  occurred 
within  months  of  the  1954  treaty  as  both  countries  extended  their 
administrations  to  hitherto  neglected  frontier  districts.  'The  In¬ 
dian  government  kept  news  of  skirmishes  secret  and  their  pro¬ 
tests  to  China  polite,  but  it  was  unable  to  continue  doing  so  when 
an  Indian  reconnaissance  party  discovered  a  completed  Chinese 
road  running  through  the  Aksai  Chin  part  of  the  Ladakh  district  of 
Kashmir.  Thereafter,  border  clashes  became  more  frequent  and 
more  serious;  Parliament  showed  a  lively  concern,  and  Indian 
protests  became  more  strongly  worded.  In  January  1959  Chinese 
Premier  Zhou  Enlai  wrote  to  Nehru,  rejecting  the  latter’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  border  was  based  on  treaty  and  custom  and  pointing 
out  that  no  government  in  China  had  accepted  as  legal  the  1914 
Simla  Convention  of  the  McMahon  Line  defining  the  eastern  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Indo-Tibetan  border.  Zhou  Enlai’s  position  was  part  of 
a  broader  ideological  and  territorial  confrontation  with  India 
caused,  in  part,  by  a  revolt  in  Tibet  against  China’s  control  and 
policies  of  transformation  and,  perhaps,  by  resentment  of  India’s 
international  prestige  at  the  time. 

China’s  repressive  counteractions  in  Tibet  drove  the  Dalai 
Lama — spiritual  and  temporal  head  of  the  Tibetan  people — to 
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seek  sanctuary  in  India  in  March  1959;  asylum  was  granted,  and 
many  thousands  of  Tibetan  refugees  settled  in  India.  Although 
the  Dalai  Lama  was  not  permitted  to  engage  in  overt  political 
activity,  he  was  greatly  honored.  China  accused  India  of  expan¬ 
sionism  and  imperialism  in  Tibet  and  throughout  the  Himalayan 
region.  China  claimed  104,000  square  kilometers  of  territory, 
over  which  India’s  maps  showed  clear  sovereignty,  and  de¬ 
manded  “rectification”  of  the  entire  border.  Long  articles 
appeared  in  Chinese  journals,  attacking  Nehru  and  analyzing  in 
scathing  terms  India’s  bourgeois  economy,  democratic  polity, 
and  friendship  with  the  United  States.  China  commenced  border 
negotiations  with  India’s  immediate  neighbors — Burma,  Nepal, 
and  Pakistan — in  which  it  underlined  India’s  “obstinacy.” 

Emotions  in  India  ran  high.  A  meeting  between  Nehru  and 
Zhou  Enlai  led  to  talks  between  officials  in  1960  on  the  entire 
range  of  border  issues.  These  talks  produced  a  mountain  of  docu¬ 
ments,  prepared  mainly  by  the  Indian  side,  but  little  else.  The 
Chinese  team  appeared  to  place  less  reliance  on  historical  re¬ 
search  into  treaty  and  custom  than  on  the  strong  position  their 
forces  enjoyed  on  the  ground.  Zhou  Enlai  proposed  that  China  re¬ 
linquish  its  claim  to  most  of  India’s  Northeast  in  exchange  for 
India’s  abandonment  of  its  claim  to  Aksai  Chin.  Although  this  pro¬ 
posal  was  not  made  public  at  that  time,  it  was  repeated  by  China’s 
new  leaders  in  the  1980s.  The  Indian  government,  constrained  by 
domestic  public  opinion,  rejected  the  idea  of  a  settlement  based 
on  uncompensated  loss  of  territory  as  being  humiliating  and  un¬ 
equal.  It  moved  to  strengthen  its  defenses  all  along  the  border  by 
building  roads  and  other  communications  facilities;  increased  its 
purchases  of  transport  and  military  equipment;  deepened  its  al¬ 
ready  friendly  ties  with  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  moved  its  troops  in  Ladakh  into  forward  positions;  and 
took  a  strong  diplomatic  line  with  China.  By  October  1962  Nehru 
evidently  believed  that  Indian  forces  could,  as  he  announced, 
“clear  Indian  territory  of  Chinese  aggression.”  He  was  wrong. 

China  had  kept  the  initiative  in  the  frontier  regions  and 
attacked  on  October  20,  1962.  (Reputable  observers  disagreed  as 
to  the  specific  events  that  launched  the  war.)  Having  pushed  the 
unprepared,  ill-equipped,  and  poorly  led  Indian  forces  to  within 
48  kilometers  of  the  Assam  plains  in  the  Northeast  and  having  oc¬ 
cupied  strategic  points  in  Ladakh,  China  declared  a  unilateral 
cease-fire  on  November  21  and  withdrew  20  kilometers  behind  its 
new  line  of  control.  India  was  militarily  and  psychologically 
humiliated.  Defense  Minister  Krishna  Menon  was  forced  to  re¬ 
sign.  Nehru’s  health  was  poor,  and  he  confessed  publicly  to  hav- 
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ing  lived  in  a  “fairy  world  of  illusion.  ”  The  emotion-charged  Parli¬ 
ament  passed  a  resolution  limiting  the  government’s  power  to 
sign  away  “sacred  ”  territory.  With  the  assistance  of  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  India  moved  to  modernize  its  defense  forces, 
which  included  raising  10  new  mountain  divisions.  The  Soviet 
Union  moved  gradually  from  a  position  of  neutrality  on  the  Sino- 
Indian  conflict  to  one  of  tacit  support  for  India  as  its  own  rift  with 
China  became  more  serious. 

Sino-Indian  relations  worsened  through  the  1960s  as  the 
Sino-Pakistani  entente  solidified  and  Sino-Soviet  relations  wors¬ 
ened.  Between  1967  and  1971  an  all-weather  road  was  built,  link¬ 
ing  Xinjiang  with  Pakistan;  India  could  do  no  more  than  protest. 
China  continued  an  active  propaganda  campaign  against  India 
and  in  all  likelihood  supplied  ideological,  financial,  and  other  as¬ 
sistance  to  dissident  groups,  especially  to  tribes  in  the  Northeast. 
China’s  Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution  and  the  “thoughts 
of  Mao  Tse-tung”  inspired  emulation  within  the  extreme  wing  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  India  (Marxist-Leninist),  or  CPI  (M-L), 
known  as  the  Naxalites  for  their  violent  land-grabbing  techniques 
in  Naxalbari,  West  Bengal  (see  External  Agitation  and  Internal 
Subversion,  ch.  10).  China  accused  India — ^probably  with  some 
justification — of  assisting  the  Khampa  rebels  in  Tibet.  Diplomatic 
contact  between  the  two  governments  was  minimal  although  not 
formally  severed.  India  had  withdrawn  its  ambassador  in  1961 
and  did  not  replace  him.  The  flow  of  cultural  and  other  exchanges 
that  had  marked  the  1950s  ceased  entirely. 

In  the  aftermath  of  its  Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution 
and  military  clashes  with  Soviet  forces  in  March  1969,  China 
made  tentative  overtures  to  Indian  diplomats.  “Mao’s  smile,”  as 
this  was  called,  lasted  through  1970.  But  the  trend  was  reversed 
in  1971,  when  the  opening  between  China  and  the  United  States 
facilitated  through  Pakistan’s  military  leader.  General  Agha 
Mohammad  Yahya  Khan,  led  both  countries  to  support  him  in 
Pakistan’s  civil  war  while  India  sided  with  the  insurgents  in  East 
Pakistan.  In  August  1971  India  signed  a  20-year  Treaty  of  Peace, 
Friendship  and  Cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  De¬ 
cember  of  that  year  won  a  decisive  victory  over  Pakistan.  By  this 
time  China  was  seated  in  the  UN,  where  its  representatives  de¬ 
nounced  India  as  being  a  “tool  of  Soviet  expansionism.  ”  Although 
China  did  not  intervene  militarily  in  the  Indo-Pakistani  wars  of 
1965  or  1971,  it  assisted  Pakistan  diplomatically  and  in  other 
ways.  These  facts,  combined  with  China’s  efforts — ^as  perceived 
in  New  Delhi — to  undermine  traditional  Indian  influence  in  the 
Himalayan  kingdoms  of  Nepal  and  Bhutan;  China’s  denunciations 
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ot  India’s  belated  absorption  ol  Sikkim;  and  continued  ('hinese  as¬ 
sistance  for  rebel  activity  in  the  Northeast  were  formidable  bar¬ 
riers  to  normalization  of  relations.  The  logic  of  such  normalization 
was  ine.scapahle,  however. 

Informal  and  unofficial  contacts  in  the  mid-1970s  paved  the 
way  for  an  exchange  of  ambassadors  in  1976.  The  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  developing  ties  with  China  were  debated  in 
India.  Some  advisers  to  the  prime  minister  argued  that  China  was 
an  expansionist  and  revisionist  power  that  could  not  be  friendly  to 
a  status  quo-minded  India  and  that  China’s  links  with  Pakistan 
and  developing  ties  with  the  United  States  posed  threats  to  In¬ 
dian  security.  Others,  mainly  those  outside  the  government,  ar¬ 
gued  that  direct  ties  to  China  would  lessen  India  s  reliance  on  the 
Soviet  Union  and  also  serve  to  dilute  the  Sino-Pakistani  link.  In¬ 
dira  Gandhi  took  a  median  position  on  the  issue,  opting  for  cor¬ 
diality  without  excess,  talks  without  negotiation,  and  normaliza¬ 
tion  without  dramatics.  She  made  it  clear  that  she  was  prepared 
neither  to  accept  an  institutionalized  inferiority  of  India  vis-a-vis 
China  nor  to  sacrifice  friendship  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Janata  government  in  India  and  the  post-Mao  leadership 
in  China  continued  the  process  of  reestablishing  ties  that  had 
begun  in  1976.  Trade  delegations  were  exchanged,  and  credit  and 
banking  facilities  were  reopened.  Member  of  Parliament  Sub- 
ramanium  Swamy  was  invited  to  Beijing  in  July  1977.  Deng 
Xiaoping  met  him  and  repeated  Zhou  Enlai’s  suggestion  of  ex¬ 
changing  claims  as  the  basis  of  a  border  settlement.  Foreign 
Minister  Vajpayee  visited  China  in  February  1979  and  was  told  by 
his  hosts  that  they  no  longer  assisted  dissidents  in  India.  He  re¬ 
turned  home  quickly  when  China  invaded  Vietnam  to  “teach  it  a 
lesson.  ”  India  and  China  had  conflicting  positions  on  Vietnam  and 
on  Kampuchea,  which  were  amply  manifested  then  and  in  the 
1980s  (see  Nonalignment,  this  ch.). 

Both  countries  renewed  efforts  to  mend  fences  after  Gandhi 
returned  to  power  and  the  Soviet  Union  occupied  Afghanistan. 
China’s  leaders  advised  General  Zia  of  Pakistan  and  General  Zia 
ur  Rahman  of  Bangladesh  to  settle  their  disputes  with  India  amic¬ 
ably.  China  modified  its  former  pro-Pakistani  stand  on  Kashmir 
and  appeared  willing  to  remain  silent  on  India’s  absorption  of  Sik¬ 
kim  and  its  special  advisory  relationship  with  Bhutan.  China’s 
leaders  agreed  to  discuss  the  boundary  issue — India’s  priority — 
as  the  first  step  to  a  broadening  of  relations.  The  two  countries  ex¬ 
changed  news  agencies  and  a  variety  of  delegations.  Hindu  religi¬ 
ous  sentiments  were  appeased  when  Kailash  and  Mansarowar  in 
Tibet — the  mythological  home  of  the  Hindu  pantheon — were 
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opened  to  annual  pilgrimages  from  India.  In  1981  Foreign  Minister 
Huang  Hua  was  invited  to  India,  where  he  made  eomplimentary  re¬ 
marks  about  India’s  role  in  South  Asia.  Premier  Zhao  Ziyang  simul¬ 
taneously  toured  Pakistan,  Nepal,  and  Bangladesh.  Indian  and 
Chinese  officials  in  Southeast  Asia  met  to  exchange  ideas  on  regional 
problems  but  could  not  achieve  a  meeting  of  the  minds. 

There  remained  impediments  to  any  rapid  improvement  in 
Sino-Indian  relations.  China’s  static  offer  on  the  border  fell  far 
short  of  Indian  demands  for  specific  settlements  in  each  sector  of 
the  border  and  explicit  recognition  of  Kashmir  and  Sikkim  as  parts 
of  India.  Border  talks  were  not  terminated,  but  they  showed  no 
progress  in  early  1985.  Tibet  remained  an  area  of  tension  and  in¬ 
stability  for  China,  and  the  Dalai  Lama’s  continued  residence  in 
India  remained  an  irritant  to  the  Chinese  government,  which  had 
invited  him  to  return  to  Tibet.  India  faced  very  severe  problems 
in  Assam  and  throughout  the  Northeast  and  was  suspicious  of  ulti¬ 
mate  Chinese  intentions  (see  Assam  and  the  Northeast,  ch.  10). 
Suspicions  were  fueled  when  China  protested  India’s  inclusion  of 
tribal  dancers  at  the  1982  Asian  Games  held  in  New  Delhi.  Al¬ 
though  trade  between  the  two  countries  increased  steadily,  it  was 
mainly  confined  to  the  resumption  of  traditional  border  trade; 
there  was  little  complementarity  between  two  economies  at  simi¬ 
lar  levels  of  development.  In  international  developmental 
forums,  financial  institutions,  and  Third  World  meetings,  India 
and  China  appeared  more  often  as  competitors  than  as  colleagues. 
Both  countries  seemed  to  give  higher  priority  to  deepening  and 
improving  relations  with  the  two  global  powers  than  to  upgrading 
their  bilateral  relationship.  Future  steps  were  likely  to  depend  as 
much  on  the  international  climate  as  on  their  respective  efforts. 

Relations  with  Small  Neighbors 

India  is  the  giant  of  South  Asia.  Its  levels  of  economic  and  in¬ 
dustrial  development,  scientific  and  technological  progress, 
higher  education,  and  administrative  and  military  competence 
are  much  higher  than  its  neighbors.  The  evolution  of  stable  and 
democratic  political  institutions  has  proceeded  further  than  else¬ 
where  in  South  Asia,  although  Sri  Lanka  is  comparable  in  quality 
but  not  in  size  or  quantity.  This  fact  undoubtedly  has  led  to  expec¬ 


tations  in  India  that  external  powers,  as  well  as  its  neighbors,  I 

should  automatically  defer  to  its  preeminent  position  in  the  re-  '( 

gion.  Equally,  it  has  led  to  fears  among  smaller  neighbors  of  being  i 

absorbed  or  dominated  by  India.  ! 
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Evt'iy  fomitiA  in  South  Asia  is  iutiiiiatoK  couiuatcd  with 
India  by  v  irtue  of  geography  and  history  aiul  interacts  vvitli  it  in  in¬ 
numerable  ways.  The  same  ethnic,  religious,  and  linguistic 
groups  to  which  their  peoples  belong  are  fomnl  also  in  India.  Mar¬ 
ital  ties  overlap  national  boundaries.  With  the  exception  of  Pakis¬ 
tan,  land  borders  are  open,  and  efforts  to  close  them  by  such 
means  as  fences  or  ditches — as  begun  by  India  in  1983  on  its 
Bangladesh  border — are  clearly  futile.  By  law,  citizens  of  Bhutan 
and  Nepal  have  the  same  access  to  Indian  educational  and 
economic  opportunities  as  do  Indian  citizens,  and  there  has  been 
a  continual  influx  of  people  from  Bangladesh  into  surrounding  dis¬ 
tricts  in  India.  Striking  similarities  exist  between  each  South 
Asian  country  and  a  neighboring  state  in  India;  for  example,  be¬ 
tween  West  Bengal  and  Bangladesh  or  Sri  Lanka  and  Kerala,  or 
between  Nepal  and  adjacent  parts  of  Himalayan  India.  Inter¬ 
actions  among  peoples  are  often  beyond  the  control  of  their  re¬ 
spective  governments.  As  a  consequence,  relations  between 
India  and  its  smaller  neighbors  are  a  complex  blend  of  .solid,  al¬ 
most  routine,  harmony  in  many  areas  of  interaction  and  much 
publicized  dis.sonance  on  some  issues  at  the  governmental  level. 

For  different  reasons,  none  of  the  governments  in  South  Asia 
was  enthusiastic  about  conducting  intergovernmental  affairs  in  a 
regional  forum.  In  the  1960s  and  1970s  the  smaller  countries 
seemed  to  prefer  membership  in  international  organizations, 
such  as  the  UN  or  the  Nonaligned  Movement,  where  India  s  pre¬ 
ponderance  was  diluted.  The  Indian  government,  conversely, 
suspected  that  in  a  purely  regional  body  organized  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  one  country-one  vote,  it  would  face  a  potentially  damaging 
coalition  making  demands  on  it.  Nevertheless,  a  modest  but 
hopeful  start  was  made  in  late  1980  on  the  initiative  of  Bangladesh 
and  Sri  Lanka.  Meetings  of  foreign  secretaries  were  followed  by 
meetings  of  foreign  ministers  from  the  seven  member  nations  of 
the  South  Asia  Regional  Cooperation  (SARC)  Programme:  India, 
Pakistan,  Bangladesh,  Nepal,  Bhutan,  Sri  Lanka,  and  Maldives. 
Meetings  were  rotated  among  capitals.  Six  subcommittees  were 
formed  and  responsibilities  allocated  to  study  and  pursue  inter¬ 
regional  relations  in  such  manageable  and  mutually  beneficial 
areas  as  soil  conservation  and  telecommunications.  Contentious 
issues  were  deliberately  excluded. 

In  dealing  with  its  neighbors,  India  faced  dilemmas  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds,  none  of  which  had  been  resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties  concerned  with  any  given  issue.  One  was  the  classic  di¬ 
lemma  of  big  power-small  power  relations.  India’s  exertions  of 
pressure  or  power  to  protect  its  perceived  security  interests 
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against  intrusion  by  stronger  powers — ^as  in  the  Himalayas  or  in 
the  Indian  Ocean — have  been  perceived  at  times  as  threatening 
by  smaller  neighbors.  When  the  smaller  nations  have  been 
tempted  to  use  extraregional  great  powers,  such  as  China  or  the 
United  States,  as  counterweights  to  India,  they  have  further 
stimulated  India’s  perceptions  of  threats. 

This  dilemma  has  been  most  visible  in  India’s  relations  with 
Nepal  since  the  Sino-Indian  conflict  erupted.  Nepal’s  inclusion  in 
India’s  defense  perimeter  was  made  explicit,  but  without  formal 
military  alliance,  by  an  exchange  of  letters  that  accompanied  their 
1950  treaty  stating,  inter  alia,  that  “neither  government  shall  toler¬ 
ate  any  threat  to  the  security  of  the  other  by  a  foreign  aggressor.  ”  An 
agreement  concluded  at  the  same  time  gave  Nepal  special  privileges 
in  trade  and  transit  across  India  and  thus  cemented  a  “special  re¬ 
lationship  ”  between  India  and  Nepal.  Many  strains  surfaced  in  the 
1960s  and  came  to  a  head  in  the  mid-1970s,  when  Nepal  pressed  for 
substantial  amendments  in  its  favor  in  the  trade  and  transit  treaty 
and  openly  criticized  India’s  actions  in  Sikkim. (The  Himalayan 
Kingdom  of  Sikkim  was  a  protectorate  of  India  until  it  was  made  a 
state  in  the  Indian  union  in  1975  after  a  series  of  actions  that  one  In¬ 
dian  journalist  subsequently  described  as  “smash  and  grab.”)  India 
implicitly  demanded  that  Nepal  respect  India’s  security  needs  (of 
which  Sikkim  was  deemed  a  vital  part)  as  the  price  for  continued 
economic  concessions.  In  1975  King  Birendra  proposed  that  Nepal 
be  recognized  internationally  as  a  “Zone  of  Peace”;  he  received 
support  from  China  and  Pakistan.  In  New  Delhi’s  view,  if  the 
king’s  proposal  did  not  contradict  the  1950  treaty  and  was  merely 
an  extension  of  nonalignment,  it  was  unnecessary;  if  it  was  a  re¬ 
pudiation  of  the  special  relationship,  it  represented  a  possible 
threat  to  India’s  security  and  could  not  be  endorsed.  In  1984 
Nepal  repeated  the  proposal;  there  was  no  reaction  from  India. 

Less  dramatically,  but  probably  for  similar  reasons,  Sri 
Liinka  in  the  1980s  no  longer  interpreted  a  1971  UN  resolution 
declaring  the  Indian  Ocean  as  a  “Zone  of  Peace”  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  did  India.  Moreover,  Sri  Lanka  appealed  to  ex¬ 
ternal  powers,  and  not  only  India,  to  help  resolve  its  internal 
security  problems.  New  Delhi  was  chagrined  on  both  counts. 

A  second  kind  of  dilemma  posed  for  India  lies  in  the  blend  of 
domestic  and  foreign  politics  in  all  issues  invob'ing  neighbors. 
One  recurring  example  of  this  was  the  periodic  outbreak  of  ethnic 
conflict  in  Sri  Lanka  between  its  Sinhalese  majority  and  Tamil 
minority.  Tamil  Nadu,  the  South  Indian  state  separated  from  Sri 
Lanka  by  the  shallow  and  narrow  Palk  Strait,  consistently  ex¬ 
pressed  its  special  concern  with  the  fate  of  the  Tamils  in  Sri 
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Lanka.  New  Delhi  has  tried  to  balance  the  strong  pressures 
exerted  on  it  by  Tamil  Nadu  against  the  equally  strong  imperative 
of  maintaining  good  relations  with  a  stable  and  democratic  Sri 
Lanka.  The  agreements  between  New  Delhi  and  Colombo  were 
sometimes  made  at  the  expense  of“stateless”  people  of  Indian  ori¬ 
gin.  Conflict  between  Sinhalese  and  Tamils  in  Sri  Lanka  reached 
crisis  proportions  in  1983  and  1984,  when  outbreaks  of  unpre¬ 
cedented  violence  were  accompanied  by  Sri  Lankan  allegations  of 
Tamil  Nadu  support  for  extremist  and  separatist  Tamils  in  north¬ 
ern  Sri  Lanka.  Emissaries  of  the  Indian  government  lent  good  of¬ 
fices  to  all  parties  for  a  negotiated  settlement  in  Sri  Lanka,  but  by 
early  1985  no  resolution  of  the  problem  was  in  sight. 

Another  example  of  the  conflicting  pulls  exerted  by  states 
and  neighbors  was  the  issue  of  the  Farakka  Barrage  on  the  Ganges 
River.  Originally  built  to  flush  silt  from  the  port  of  Calcutta  in 
West  Bengal,  it  was  objected  to  by  Bangladesh  because,  histori¬ 
cally,  water  flowing  into  the  eastern  branch  of  the  river  had  been 
reduced  during  the  dry  season.  For  many  years  in  the  1970s  and 
early  1980s  India  released  additional  water  to  Bangladesh  despite 
strong  objections  from  the  government  of  West  Bengal.  Joint 
river  waters  commissions  interminably  discussed  ways  and  means 
of  augmenting  the  flow  of  waters  through  the  lower  Ganges — 
without  which  the  problem  of  Farakka  cannot  be  satisfactorily  sol¬ 
ved — ^but  produced  no  tangible  results.  In  July  1983  the  two  gov¬ 
ernments  signed  an  agreement  on  sharing  the  waters  of  the 
Teesta  River  and  made  progress  in  demarcating  their  long  border 
and  increasing  commercial  exchanges.  But  Calcutta  continued  to 
press  New  Delhi  to  take  a  hard  line  with  Dhaka  on  every  issue,  in¬ 
cluding  the  rationalization  of  borders  by  exchanging  enclaves. 

A  third  kind  of  dilemma  for  India  arises  from  the  familial 
quality  of  South  Asian  relationships  created  by  history  but  result¬ 
ing  in  several  “identity  problems.”  For  example,  the  assertion  of 
national  identity  by  Nepal  or  Bangladesh  was  often  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  India,  whose  culture  India’s  small  neighbors  shared  in 
large  measure.  (Pakistan  manifested  an  extreme  case  of  this 
phenomenon. )  Attempts  by  India  to  remind  them  of  commonality 
through  active  cultural  diplomacy  were  often  perceived  by  them 
as  patronizing  at  best  or  having  hegemonic  intent  at  worst.  As  a 
former  foreign  minister  of  Nepal,  Rishikesh  Shaha,  has  explained, 
the  greater  the  sense  of  cultural  or  economic  dependence  on 
India,  the  greater  the  need  to  convince  themselves  and  others 
that  they  were  independent  of  India.  Thus,  in  the  1950s,  when 
Nepal  was  still  a  relatively  isolated  mountain  kingdom,  close  ties 
with  India  were  welcome.  As  the  number  of  Nepalese  living  and 
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w(w*king  in  India  rose  to  over  5  million  in  the  198()s  and  the  in¬ 
volvement  of  India  in  Nepal’s  economic  activities  proceeded 
apace,  so  too  did  the  king’s  resistance  to  special  relationships. 
Similarly,  in  1975  Bangladesh  moved  away  from  the  linguistic 
nationalism  that  had  marked  its  liberation  struggle  and  linked  it  to 
West  Bengal  and  instead  stressed  Islam  as  the  cementing  force  in 
Bangladeshi  nationalism. 

These  gestures  would  have  posed  no  dilemma  for  India  had  it 
been  sufficiently  confident  of  its  own  heterogeneous  and  secular 
identity  with  an  inclusive,  not  an  exclusive,  cultural  tradition.  In 
fact,  serious  communal  problems  within  the  Indian  polity  of  the 
1980s  made  it  less  tolerant  of  its  neighbors’  self-assertions.  Prob¬ 
lems  included  dramatic  demographic  changes  in  districts  border¬ 
ing  on  Bangladesh.  Chauvinistic  feelings  were  on  the  upswing  in 
India,  especially  with  respect  to  Islam. 

In  contrast  to  the  situation  with  Bangladesh  was  that  of  Bhu¬ 
tan.  Despite  very  heavy  involvement  of  India  in  Bhutan’s 
economic,  educational,  and  military  life  and  India’s  advisory  role 
in  foreign  affairs  enshrined  in  a  1949  India-Bhutan  treaty,  the 
pafis  of  change  has  been  determined  by  Bhutan,  with  India’s  sup¬ 
port.  Bhutan’s  geographic  isolation,  its  distinctive  Buddhist  cul¬ 
ture,  and  its  deliberate  restriction  on  the  number  and  kind  of 
foreigners  admitted  even  temporarily  helped  to  protect  its  sepa¬ 
rate  identity.  Autonomy  has  been  fully  respected  by  New  Delhi. 
India  has  sponsored  Bhutan’s  membership  in  the  UN  and  other 
bodies  and  has  been  rewarded  with  a  relationship  that,  in  the 
words  of  the  1983-84  Report  of  India’s  Foreign  Office,  is  “marked 
by  complete  understanding  not  only  in  respect  to  bilateral  rela¬ 
tions  but  also  international  issues.” 


Relations  with  the  United  States 

Observers  of  Indo- American  relations  have  frequently  com¬ 
mented  on  the  fluctuations  of  warmth  and  coolness  that  charac¬ 
terized  them.  Expectations  of  mutuality  in  national  interests  have 
been  generated  by  many  similarities  between  the  two  countries, 
such  as  democratic  political  systems,  pluralistic  societies,  and 
similar  legal  traditions.  Many  disappointments  have  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  although  the  long-term  objectives  of  both  states 
in  world  peace,  prosperity,  and  stability  were  the  same,  they  have 
seldom  agreed  on  how  to  pursue  these  ends  in  specific  areas  or  in 
a  given  time  frame.  Although  a  search  for  commonality  continued 
in  the  mid-1980s,  their  diplomacy  remained  one  of  misun- 
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derstancling  and  missed  opportunities.  The  world’s  two  largest 
democracies  were  separated  geographically,  were  at  different 
stages  of  economic  and  political  development,  and  were  strongly 
asymmetrical  in  terms  of  power  and  immediate  salience  to  each 
other.  Both  were  given  to  viewing  their  acts  as  moral  and  the  acts 
of  those  who  differed,  immoral. 

Most  Americans  were  ignorant  of  and  indifferent  to  the 
nationalist  struggle  in  India,  and  the  image  they  received  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi  was  a  confused  one.  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt’s  efforts  to  persuade  Britain  to  accelerate  movement  on 
Indian  independence  were  frustrated  by  Winston  Churchill’s  ob¬ 
duracy  on  the  subject,  thus  producing  both  goodwill  and  bitter¬ 
ness  among  Indians.  The  contrasting  experiences  of  the  United 
States  and  India  in  the  twentieth  century  gave  the  leaders  of  the 
two  countries  after  World  War  II  very  different  perceptions  on 
major  issues  confronting  the  contemporary  world. 

The  United  States  stood  as  head  of  a  victorious  but  rapidly 
crumbling  alliance,  and  India  stood  as  the  largest  and  most 
populist  nation  to  emerge  from  colonial  dependency.  Divergent 
perceptions  could  have  been  expected  from  their  leaders,  but 
these  were  often  described  as  misunderstandings  or  wrong¬ 
headedness.  Each  side  endeavored,  but  without  success,  to  con¬ 
vert  the  other  to  its  own  way  of  thinking.  Each  adopted  a  style  of 
making  commentaries  on  the  other’s  foreign  policies  in  a  tone  of 
moralistic  and  self-righteous  criticism.  Moreover,  key  decision¬ 
makers  in  the  two  countries  frequently  found  their  counterparts 
personally  difficult  to  deal  with.  The  antagonisms  aroused  in  the 
1950s  by  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  in  India  and  De¬ 
fense  Minister  Krishna  Menon  in  the  United  States, for  example, 
were  strong  and  long-lasting.  In  contrast,  the  exceptionally  cor¬ 
dial  meetings  between  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  in  1956  and  1959  and  between  President 
Ronald  Reagan  and  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  in  1981  and 
1982  did  much  to  mitigate  outstanding  problems  of  the  times. 

Generally  speaking,  major  problems  in  Indo- American  bilat¬ 
eral  relations  have  arisen  from  different  attitudes  on  the  issues  of 
greatest  concern  to  them:  communism,  colonialism,  economic 
development,  and  international  order.  At  no  time  did  India  sub¬ 
scribe  to  United  States  strategies  of  containing  communism 
through  military  alliances  or  security  arrangements.  In  Nehru ’s 
view,  Asian  nationalism  was  a  sufficient  antidote.  India’s  policy  of 
nonalignment  precluded  it  from  forming  military  alliances  and 
was  the  basis  of  its  brief  friendship  with  China  and  enduring  ties 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Moreover,  Pakistan’s  inclusion  in  Amer- 
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ican  security  arrangements  had  severe  repercussions  on  India  not 
wily  because  external  military  assistance  was  perceived  as  en¬ 
couraging  Pakistan’s  leaders  in  adventurism  on  the  subcontinent 
but  also  because  the  regional  imperatives  of  South  Asia  tended  to 
be  overlooked  by  Washington’s  policymakers,  who  were  pre¬ 
occupied  with  global  strategies.  On  the  issue  of  European  co¬ 
lonialism,  the  United  States  did  not  support  India’s  anticolonial 
stands  in  international  forums,  was  closely  identified  with  West 
European  allies,  and  reacted  sharply  to  India’s  military  takeover 
of  the  vestigial  Portuguese  colony  of  Goa  in  1961.  A  common  con¬ 
cern  with  promoting  economic  development  drew  India  and  the 
United  States  into  a  closer  relationship  based  on  aid  in  the  1950s 
and  1960s  (see  Foreign  Aid;  Foreign  Trade;  Balance  of  Payments, 
ch.  6).  However,  their  prescriptions  for  developmental  strategy 
and  international  economic  cooperation  varied,  and  since  1971  di¬ 
rect  United  States  aid  to  India  has  been  negligible.  Underlying  is¬ 
sues  of  international  order  surfaced  in  the  1970s  on  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  multilateral  financial  institutions  and,  with  equal  or 
greater  cogency,  on  questions  of  nuclear  nonproliferation.  They 
remained  pertinent  in  1985. 

India’s  refusal  after  independence  to  commit  itself  to  either 
side  in  the  Cold  War  had  a  dual  effect  on  United  States  policies  in 
South  Asia.  On  the  one  hand,  consideration  of  India ’s  importance 
and  potential  power  called  forth  tangible  American  support  for  its 
economic  and  political  stability,  partly  to  counteract  the  appeal  of 
communism  and  the  influence  of  the  Soviet  Union.  On  the  other 
hand,  India’s  nonalignment  made  it  difficult  for  United  States  of¬ 
ficials  to  justify  such  support  within  their  own  competitive  de¬ 
cisionmaking  process  and  led  many  of  them  to  prefer  countries 
such  as  Pakistan,  Iran,  and  Turkey,  which  appeared  to  support 
Western  security  interests.  One  result  of  this  duality  was  the 
United  States-Pakistan  alliance  of  1954,  renewed  in  1959  with  ac¬ 
companying  assurances  from  Eisenhower  to  Nehru  that  the  arms 
supplied  to  Pakistan  would  not  be  used  in  any  aggressive  war. 
When  Pakistan  and  India  went  to  war  in  1965,  the  United  States 
government  refused  to  support  India  but  suspended  military 
transfers  to  both  countries.  The  United  States-Pakistan  alliance 
had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  peace  of  the  subcontinent  and  on 
United  States  influence,  which  declined  sharply  in  both  countries 
after  1965. 

An  exhaustive  literature  exists  on  the  intertwining  of  great 
power  rivalries  and  Indo- Pakistani  conflicts.  The  events  of  1971 
provide  a  classic  example  of  how  this  intertwining  dragged  Indo- 
United  States  relations  to  their  nadir.  United  States  leaders  were 
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preoccupied  with  their  initiation  of  a  new  relationship  with 
China.  They  became  involved  in  a  crisis  they  had  not  anticipated 
on  the  side  of  Pakistan’s  military  regime,  which  was  using  brutal 
measures  against  its  own  people,  and  against  the  stronger  and 
more  democratic  power  in  the  region,  which  was  backed  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  India  launched  a  successful  campaign  from  April  to 
November  to  raise  international  consciousness  on  the  plight  of 
people  in  East  Pakistan  and  the  pressures  on  India  created  by  the 
presence  of  10  million  refugees  who  had  fled  East  Pakistan.  A  suc¬ 
cession  of  official  and  nonofficial  dignitaries  pleaded  with  the 
United  States  not  to  send  more  arms  to  Pakistan  but  to  persuade 
the  generals  to  reach  a  political  settlement  with  East  Pakistan’s 
chosen  leaders,  thus  allowing  refugees  to  return  home.  Disputed 
quantities  of  arms  continued  to  enter  Pakistan  despite  assurances 
from  the  United  States  to  the  contrary  and  over  the  objections  of 
various  United  States  legislators  and  administration  officials. 

In  November  1971  Gandhi  visited  Washington.  She  praised 
the  press,  restated  the  Bangladesh  case,  and  decried  that  “once 
again,  we  see  the  old  habit  of  underestimating  the  power  of 
nationalism  in  Asia.”  Her  two  meetings  with  President  Richard 
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M.  Nixon  brought  no  understanding.  (Her  sul)sequent  letter  to 
him  of  December  17  expressed  her  regret  that  the  United  States 
had  not  used  its  leverage  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution  of 
problems  but  had  made  “innuendos  and  insinuations”  blaming 
India  for  the  crisis.)  When  war  was  formally  declared  after  Paki¬ 
stan  air  strikes  occurred  in  the  west,  the  United  States  and 
(>hinese  delegations  in  the  UN  Security  Council  took  a  decidedly 
pro- Pakistani  stand  and  called  for  a  cease-fire.  The  Soviet  Union’s 
veto  prevented  any  resolution  from  coming  into  effect.  On 
December  8  a  United  States  naval  task  force,  spearheaded  by  the 
nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier  U.S.S.  Enterprise,  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Although  its  appearance  there  was 
brief  and  inactive,  the  incident  left  deep  scars  on  the  Indian 
psyche.  In  the  words  of  Professor  Norman  Palmer,  “for  the  first 
time,  even  in  informed  Indian  circles,  the  United  States  was 
regarded  as  a  major  security  threat  by  India. ’’ 

Indo- United  States  relations  remained  cold  and  verged  on 
the  antagonistic  for  years.  Nixon’s  abrupt  termination  of  US$82 
million  in  economic  assistance  quickened  India’s  decision  to  close 
down  a  large  United  States  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  (AID)  establishment  altogether.  The  Indian  government 
placed  numerous  restrictions  on  the  easy  flow  of  American  .schol¬ 
ars  and  students  to  India,  whose  number  had  increased  dramati¬ 
cally  in  the  mid-1960s.  A  consequence  was  that  programs  for  the 
study  of  India  in  American  universities  suffered  serious  reverses. 
Other  educational,  cultural,  or  .scientific  groups  of  Americans  in 
India,  many  of  whom  were  unabashedly  pro-Indian,  became  sus¬ 
pected  of  connection  with  the  United  States  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  (CIA).  India’s  criticisms  of  United  States  policies  in  Viet¬ 
nam  and  Cambodia  increased,  and  it  upgraded  its  representation 
in  Hanoi.  When  the  United  States  expanded  its  naval  support 
base  on  the  island  of  Diego  Garcia  and  engaged  in  naval  exercises 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  with  Pakistan  in  1974,  Indian  protests  were 
loud.  India  saw  its  security  threatened  by  any  escalation  of  great 
power  military  presence  in  the  ocean  and  had  endorsed  Sri  Lanka’s 
earlier  proposal  to  declare  the  Indian  Ocean  as  a  “Zone  of  Peace.  ” 
The  same  differences  that  had  marked  Indian  and  United  States  ap¬ 
proaches  to  land-based  security  were  evident  with  respect  to  the 
seas.  The  militarization  or  otherwise  of  the  Indian  Ocean  remained 
an  active  issue  of  contention  between  them  in  1985. 

Damages  began  to  be  repaired  by  both  governments.  A  po¬ 
tentially  explosive  problem  of  United  States  rupee  holdings  was 
defused  in  1973  by  a  detailed  and  carefully  negotiated  agreement 
that,  in  effect,  wrote  off  more  than  one-half  the  debt  and  directed 
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use  ot  the  remainder  to  nuitually  acceptable  programs.  In  1974  an 
Indo-United  States  Joint  Commission  with  three,  and  later  four, 
suheommissions  was  established.  It  served  to  insulate  a  coopera¬ 
tive  core  ol  bilateral  dealings  in  education  and  culture,  business 
and  economics,  science  and  technology,  and  agriculture  from 
political  controversy  and  provided  mechanisms  for  regular  ex¬ 
changes  at  high  levels  of  public  life.  The  detente  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  undoubtedly  eased  United 
States-Indian  problems,  too.  High  hopes  of  improved  relations 
were  expressed  when  Jimmy  Carter  became  president  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Janata  government  led  by  Morarji  Desai 
took  over  in  New  Delhi.  If  these  expectations  were  not  fully 
realized,  at  least  hopeful  new  beginnings  were  made.  These  came 
to  an  abrupt  end,  it  seemed,  when  events  originating  outside 
India  triggered  Cold  War  reflexes  in  the  United  States  and  these 
invariably  resulted  in  a  denigration  of  India’s  concerns. 

Promulgation  of  the  Carter  Doctrine,  creation  of  the  Rapid 
Deployment  Force  (later  called  the  United  States  Central  Com¬ 
mand)  and  an  Indian  Ocean  fleet,  planned  expansion  of  the  naval 
base  at  Diego  Garcia,  arrangements  to  supply  Pakistan  with 
US$3.2  billion  in  military  and  economic  aid  over  five  years,  other 
related  actions,  and  a  sustained  rhetoric  of  power  were  justified 
within  the  United  States  as  counteracting  Soviet  aggression.  All  of 
these  actions  were  perceived  in  India  as  being  a  pretext  for  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  littoral  countries  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian 
Ocean,  of  being  a  source  of  instability  in  the  region,  and  of 
threatening  India’s  security.  In  short,  the  differences  between 
India  and  the  United  States  on  how  to  cope  with  the  Soviet  occu¬ 
pation  of  Afghanistan  in  their  own  best  interests  were  as  profound 
as  their  differences  on  the  Korean  War  had  been.  This  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  arena  of  possible  U  nited  States-Soviet  confrontation  had 
shifted  close  to  India.  Americans  condemned  Gandhi’s  govern¬ 
ment  for  initially  giving  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  for  failing  to  join  in  denunciations  of  that  country,  and 
numerous  Americans  recalled  India’s  failure  to  condemn  Soviet 
oppression  in  Hungary  in  1956  and  Czechoslovakia  in  1968.  In¬ 
dians  criticized  United  States  [jolicies  as  being  not  conducive  to 
any  political  settlement  in  Afghanistan  in  the  near  future. 

Gandhi  and  Reagan  took  initiatives  to  surmount  their  differ¬ 
ences  and  deployed  diplomats  as  envoys  in  this  task.  The  leaders 
met  in  1981  and  1983  at  the  international  venues  of  an  economic 
conference  at  Cancun  and  at  a  General  Assembly  meeting  at  the 
UN.  In  1982  Gandhi  made  a  state  visit  to  the  United  States  that 
stimulated  more  favorable  publicity  for  India  than  on  any  previ- 
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ous  occasion.  The  visit  was  followed  by  a  series  of  high-level  ex¬ 
changes,  including  the  visits  of  Vice  President  George  Bush  and 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  to  India.  Some  bilateral  matters 
in  dispute  (such  as  supplies  of  fuel  and  spare  parts  for  India  s 
Tarapur  atomic  power  plant)  were  resolved,  at  least  on  paper,  and 
the  relationship  improved.  The  official  United  States  contingent 
to  Indira  Gandhi’s  funeral  rites  in  November  1984  included  men 
who  could  establish  a  warm  rapport  with  Rajiv  Gandhi,  the  new 
prime  minister.  It  seemed  possible  in  early  1985  that  the  two  gov¬ 
ernments  had  learned  to  live  with  their  differences  on  strategies. 


Relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 

In  early  1985  the  Indo-Soviet  relationship  remained  one  of 
considerable  importance  to  both  countries.  Since  the  early  1950s 
the  two  governments  have  taken  pains  first  to  create  a  friendly 
relationship,  then  to  extend  it,  and  constantly  to  keep  it  in  good 
repair  by  minimizing  in  public  their  disagreements  on  specific  is¬ 
sues.  Their  relationship  was  constructed  on  the  basis  of  unsenti¬ 
mental,  nonideological  realpolitik.  It  had  the  benefit  of  neigh¬ 
borly  proximity  without  actually  policing  a  common  land  frontier. 
Close  and  cooperative  ties  have  been  forged  in  particular  sectors 
of  Indian  industrial  development  and  defense  production  and 
purchases.  But  the  relationship  continued  to  be  circumscribed  by 
wide  differences  in  domestic  and  social  systems  and  the  absence 
of  substantial  people-to-people  contacts — in  contrast  to  Indo- 
American  relations.  The  activities  of  India’s  communist  parties 
have  occasionally  complicated  govern  ment-to-government 
relations. 

India’s  nonalignment  enabled  it  to  accept  Soviet  support  in 
areas  of  strategic  congruence,  as  in  disputes  with  Pakistan  and 
China,  without  sub.scribing  to  Soviet  global  policies  or  proposals 
for  Asian  collective  security.  The  Indian  governments,  both  Con¬ 
gress  and  Janata,  regarded  the  Soviet  link — epitomized  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship,  and  Cooperation  signed  in  1971 — ^as 
advantageous.  They  have,  however,  stressed  its  nonexclusive 
character  by  moving  to  strengthen  ties  with  other  countries, 
especially  in  Western  Europe,  in  the  late  1970s  and  1980s. 

India’s  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  evolved  in  distinct 
phases  but  have  been  stable  since  the  late  1970s.  Nehru’s  first 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1928  evoked  admiration  for  the  Soviet 
Union’s  rapid  transformation  but  revulsion  for  its  violent 
methods;  these  reactions  were  reflected  in  his  writings.  The 
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Soviet  Union  remained  aloof  Irom  and  contemptuous  of  India  s 
nonviolent  nationalist  struggle,  and  during  World  War  II  the 
Communist  Party  of  India  (CPI)  collaborated  with  the  British.  Al¬ 
though  Nehru  sent  his  sister  to  Moscow  as  ambassador  immediately 
after  independence,  she  was  not  received  hy  Stalin.  Her  successor, 
S.  Radhakrishnan,  fared  better,  and  his  successor,  K.P.S.  Menon, 
was  the  last  foreigner  to  meet  Stalin  before  his  death. 

In  August  1953  a  major  shift  in  Soviet  policy  was  announced, 
and  hopes  were  expressed  for  “friendly  cooperation”  with  India. 
This  was  prompted  by  the  Soviet  decision  to  broaden  its  interna¬ 
tional  contacts  and  to  cultivate  the  nonaligned  and  newly  inde¬ 
pendent  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Nehru’s  state  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  June  1955  was  the  first  of  its  kind.  It  was  followed 
by  the  trip  of  Premier  Nikolai  Bulganin  and  General  Secretary 
Nikita  Khrushchev  to  India  in  November  and  December  of  1955. 
The  Soviet  leaders  endorsed  the  entire  range  of  Indian  foreign 
policy  based  on  panchasheel  and  supported  its  positions  on  Kashmir 
and  Goa.  The  1956  edition  of  the  Great  Soviet  Encyclopedia  showed 
revisions  in  the  section  on  India  by  praising  Mahatma  Gandhi;  this 
represented  a  significant  ideological  shift  dictated  by  national  policy. 
In  India  the  CPI  began  to  support  Nehru’s  “peaceful”  foreign 
policies  and  the  “progressive”  elements  of  his  domestic  policies.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  East  European  countries  offered  new  avenues  of 
trade  and  economic  assistance. 

Between  1956  and  1960  economic  cooperation  between 
India  and  the  East  European  communist  countries  was  consoli¬ 
dated.  By  1965  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  second  largest  national 
contributor  to  India’s  development,  albeit  at  a  much  lower  total 
than  the  contribution  from  the  United  States.  The  advantages  to 
India  of  these  new  arrangements  were  manifold.  They  contri¬ 
buted  to  India’s  emergence  as  a  significant  industrial  power 
through  the  construction  of  plants  to  produce  steel,  heavy 
machinery,  coal  mining  eejuipment,  foundry  forges,  heavy  elec¬ 
trical  equipment,  machine  tools,  precision  instruments,  and 
power.  They  enhanced  India’s  public  sector  oil  companies  and 
their  ability  to  extract  and  refine  petroleum.  Soviet  investment 
went  to  India  s  public  sector  industry,  which  the  World  Bank  and 
Western  industrial  powers  had  been  unwilling  to  assist  until 
spurred  to  do  so  by  Soviet  competition.  Soviet  aid  was  extended 
on  the  basis  of  long-term,  government-to-government  programs, 
which  covered  successive  phases  of  technical  training  for  Indians, 
supply  of  raw  materials,  progressive  use  of  Indian  inputs,  and 
markets  for  finished  products.  As  such,  Soviet  aid  was  less 
susceptible  than  United  States  aid  to  market  fluctuations  or  shifts 
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in  public  opinion.  Financial  tcnn.s  were  soft,  and  bilateral 
arrangements  were  made  in  nonconvertible  national  currencies, 
rhis  helped  to  e.xpand  and  diversify  trade  in  new  markets  as  well 
as  to  conserve  India’s  scarce  foreign  e.xchange.  .Moreover,  the 
Soviet  Union  refrained  from  criticizing  India’s  Second  Five-Year 
Flan  (FY  1956-60)  and  so  reinforced  its  self-esteem.  Although 
nnmerons  problems  arose  later  in  the  management  and 
production  of  public  sector  industries  and  iji  the  exchange  rates 
between  rupees  and  rubles,  the  Soviet  contribution  to  Indian 
economic  development  was  generally  regarded  as  jmsitive. 

The  years  1959-65  appeared  at  the  time  to  be  uncertain 
ones  in  Indo-Soviet  political  relations.  Although  their  interests 
were  parallel  in  anticolonialism  and  denunciation  of  United 
States-sponsored  military  pacts  (conveniently  ignoring  the  Soviet 
Ibiion’s  Warsaw  Pact),  the  main  issues  confronting  India  were  its 
conflict  with  China  and  its  foreign  exchange  crisis.  Both  led  India 
to  seek,  and  find,  substantial  improvement  in  relations  with  the 
United  States.  Because  Nehru  had  not  made  the  mistake  of  re¬ 
garding  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  one  monolithic  bloc,  he 
counted  on  and  worked  for  Soviet  neutrality  on  the  Sino-Indian 
border  differences  and  war  of  1962.  It  later  emerged  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China  were  experiencing  differences  that  be¬ 
came  irreconcilable  and  led  to  a  breakdown  in  their  military  and 
economic  alliance.  Because  China’s  position  with  respect  to  its 
borders  with  both  India  and  the  Soviet  Union  was  similar — both 
borders  were  the  product  of  “unequal  ’  treaties  and  must  be  re¬ 
negotiated — Indian  and  Soviet  interests  in  upholding  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  traditional  borders  converged.  The  Soviet  Union  did  not 
give  explicit  or  cartographic  endorsement  to  Indian  claims  on  the 
border,  but  its  diplomatic  support  for  India  was  later  cited  by 
China  as  an  important  cause  of  the  Sino-Soviet  rift.  Moscow  tried 
to  straddle  the  Sino-Indian  conflict  by  calling  on  its  “fraternal  ally” 
and  its  nonaligned  friend  to  adjust  their  “misunderstandings”  and 
by  placating  China’s  sensibilities  in  public  pronouncements  on 
the  war  without  breaking  ties  with  India. 

Meanwhile,  in  FY  1959  India  decided  to  accept  earlier 
Soviet  offers  of  military  sales  and  to  negotiate  the  purchase  of 
transport  aircraft  and  helicopters  capable  of  efficient  operations  at 
high  altitudes  (.see  Foreign  Military  Relations,  ch.  10).  The  im¬ 
portance  of  India’s  initial  purchases  of  Soviet  military  equipment 
was  far  greater  than  their  quantity.  Purchases  were  made  against 
deferred  rupee  payments,  a  major  concession  to  India’s  chronic 
shortage  of  foreign  exchange.  Simultaneous  provisions  were 
made  for  licensed  manufacture  and  modification  in  India,  one 
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niti  rioii  t)l  s(‘ll-rcli;int  (Irft  iise  on  which  liuiia  placed  increasing 
c.npl  \asis.  S()\  it't  sales  \\t*re  made  without  any  demands  for  re¬ 
stricted  deplo\  iiient,  adjustments  in  Indian  policies  toward  other 
comitrit's.  adherence'  to  Soviet  global  policies,  or  acceptance  of 
Soviet  militars  ad\  isers.  Therefore,  they  did  not  offend  Indian 
sensitiN  ities  on  matters  of  national  autonomy — already  badly  ruf¬ 
fled  b\  the  policit's  of  Britain  and  the  United  States,  The  Soviet 
image  in  India  improved. 

A  conspicuous  result  of  Soviet  policies  was  greater  involve¬ 
ment  in  .Asia.  The  Soviet  Ui\iou  tried  to  neutralize  CENTO  mem- 
Ihu  s  Turkey.  Iran,  and  Pakistan  in  the  early  1960s.  In  April  1965 
Pakistan  s  pjesident,  Ayub  Khan,  visited  Moscow  for  the  first 
time  and  obtained  a  modification  of  Soviet  support  for  India  on 
Kashmir  and  the  offer  of  Soviet  arms.  During  the  Indo-Pakistani 
war  of  1965  the  Soviet  Union  acted  together  with  the  United 
States  in  the  UN  Security  ('ouncil  to  bring  about  a  cease-fire. 
Soviet  leader  Alexsey  Kosygin  went  further  by  offering  his  good 
offices  for  a  negotiated  settlement,  which  took  place  at  Ta.shkent 
in  January  1966.  Ibitil  1969  the  Soviet  Union  took  an  evenhanded 
position  on  the  subcontinent  and  .supplied  a  limited  quantity  of 
arms  to  Pakistan  in  1968.  Gandhi  described  this  in  Parliament  as 
posing  a  “danger  to  India  s  security  and  peace  on  the  subconti¬ 
nent.  ”  She  made  her  displeasure  known  in  Moscow.  Her  displea¬ 
sure  was  deepened  by  regular  criticism  in  Soviet  journals  of  the 
persistence  of  "feudal  tendencies  ’  in  her  political  party  and  other 
scathing  descriptions  by  Soviet  news  agencies  of  the  “degenerate, 
parasitical,  speculative  and  bureaucratic  capitalism”  practiced  in 
India.  The  196.5-69  period  was  a  cool  pha.se  in  Indo-Soviet  relations. 

When  Kosygin  visited  India  in  May  1969,  he  made  strong  ef¬ 
forts  to  regain  Indian  confidence  by  reiterating  Soviet  support. 
Moscow  had  been  disappointed  at  India’s  ambivalence  and  hesi¬ 
tation  in  making  comments  on  the  Sino-Soviet  armed  clashes  in 
Xianjing  and  on  the  Ussuri  River  in  March  1969.  Thereafter,  the 
Sov  iet  Union  tried  to  construct  a  “collective  security  system  in 
Asia  with  the  subcontinent  as  its  linchpin.  It  offered  India  (and 
Pakistan)  attractive  bilateral  treaties.  Neither  the  idea  nor  the 
nomenclature  of  a  collective  security  system  arranged  against 
( :hina  appealed  to  India.  Prime  Minister  Gandhi  avoided  giving  a 
direct  answer  on  the  offer  and  during  her  own  tour  of  Australia 
and  Asian  capitals  spoke  only  vaguely  about  the  possibilities  of  re¬ 
gional  economic  cooperation.  Soviet  proposals  for  greater 
economic  c(M)peration  between  it,  Afghanistan,  Pakistan,  and 
India  were  ecpially  alx)rtive. 

The  most  intimate  phase  in  the  Indo-Soviet  relationship  vv^as 
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the  1971-76  period;  its  highlight  was  the  2()-year  treaty  of  August 
1971.  The  immediate  stimuli  were  the  deepening  crisis  on  the 
subcontinent  since  March  1971  caused  by  Pakistan’s  civil  war 
and,  more  important,  the  opening  ot  the  United  States-C’hinalink 
accompanied  by  Washington’s  frank  cominunication  to  New 
Delhi  that  should  China  intervene  in  the  subcontinent,  the 
United  States  would  be  uriable  to  support  India  as  it  had  in  1962. 
Ciandhi  acted  with  speed,  and  high  officials  commuted  between 
•New  Delhi  and  Moscow.  Draft  treaties  were  worked  and  re¬ 
worked;  both  governments  were  reluctant  to  commit  themselves 
in  advance  to  specific  actions  of  a  military  nature.  Thus,  although 
articles  8,  9,  and  10  of  the  treaty  relate  to  defense,  they  are  delib¬ 
erately  limited  in  scope.  They  commit  the  parties  “to  abstain  from 
providing  any  assistance  to  any  third  party  that  engages  in  armed 
conflict  with  the  other  ”  and  “in  the  event  of  either  party  being 
subjected  to  an  attack  or  threat  thereof.  .  .  to  immediately  enter 
into  mutual  consultations.  ’ 

India  benefited  at  the  time  from  dramatic  affirmation  that  it 
was  not  alone  in  the  struggle  that  loomed  ahead — as  a  deterrent 
for  China.  It  received  accelerated  and  augmented  shipments  of 
military  equipment  in  the  last  quarter  of  1971  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  was  able  to  change  a  cautious  Soviet  position  on  the 
Bangladesh  crisis  to  one  of  support  for  India’s  stand.  The  price 
paid  by  India  for  these  gains  showed  later,  when  it  was  univer'  '''i” 
perceived  as  having  made  a  compromise  in  its  pracf 
nonalignment,  which  tarnished  Gandhi’s  image  among  some  cir¬ 
cles  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Soviet  Union  gained  both  from  the 
friendship  of  the  largest  noncommunist  power  in  Asia  and  from  a 
widespread  perception  that  it  had  gained  influence  in  Asia — even 
as  that  of  the  United  States  was  declining.  The  first  state  visit  of 
Soviet  president  Leonid  Brezhnev  to  India  in  November  1973 
was  conducted  with  tremendous  fanfare.  The  theme  of  economic 
cooperation  was  stressed,  and  tangible  arrangements  were  made 
to  further  it.  By  the  late  1970s  the  Soviet  Union  was  India’s  largest 
trading  partner. 

Nevertheless,  Gandhi  was  not  prepared  to  alter  important 
principles  of  Indian  foreign  policy.  In  her  typically  oblique  fash¬ 
ion — ^well  understood  by  Soviet  officials — she  warned  Brezhnev 
about  pursuing  his  collective  security  proposals  or  from  putting 
any  pressure  on  her.  She  made  it  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  receive  any  special  privileges — much  less  base  rights — 
in  Indian  ports,  despite  their  major  contributions  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  shipbuilding  and  ship-repairing  facilities  in  Bombay  and 
Vishakhapatnam.  India’s  advocacy  of  declaring  the  Indian  Ocean 
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a  “Zone  of  Peace”  was  directed  aj^ainst  aggrandizement  of  Soviet 
naval  presence  as  much  as  that  of  other  extraregional  powers.  By 
repeatedly  emphasizing  the  nonexclusive  nature  of  its  friendship 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  India  kept  open  the  way  for  normalizing 
relations  with  China  and  diversifying  military  purchases  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe.  Progress  in  both  directions  commenced  in  1976  and 
continued  through  1984. 

The  Janata  government  did  not  repudiate  the  Indo-Soviet 
treaty  or  make  any  substantial  changes  in  foreign  policy.  Moscow 
made  hasty  alterations  in  ideological  tracts  so  as  to  condemn 
Gandhi’s  Emergency  rule  (1975-77)  and  to  win  favor  with  Janata. 
The  style  of  operation  chosen  by  Prime  Minister  Desai  and 
Foreign  Minister  Vajpayee  lent  credence  to  the  view  that  India 
was  distancing  itself  from  the  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  in  at¬ 
titudes  toward  Africa,  Southeast  Asia,  and  West  Asia.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  disintegration  of  the  Janata  government  and  the 
reelection  of  Gandhi  to  power,  top  Soviet  officials  hastened  to 
mend  their  fences  with  her. 

By  1980  relations  between  the  two  countries  had  achieved  a 
high  degree  of  stability  and  predictability.  The  Afghan  crisis, 
therefore,  did  not  have  as  strong  or  as  negative  an  impact  on  offi¬ 
cial  Indo-Soviet  relations  as  many  observers  expected.  Indian 
diplomacy  followed  a  course  similar  to  that  adopted  on  previous 
occasions,  such  as  the  uprisings  and  Soviet  occupations  in  Hun¬ 
gary  in  1956  and  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1968.  Indian  representa¬ 
tives  at  the  UN  avoided  condemnatory  language  and  abstained  on 
condemnatory  resolutions  as  useless  Cold  War  exercises  that 
could  only  antagonize  the  Soviet  Union  and  postpone  political 
settlement.  India  reiterated  its  basic  precepts  for  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  troops  and  negotiation  among  concerned  parties.  In  joint 
communiques  with  the  leaders  of  other  countries,  such  as  France 
and  Indonesia,  stronger  views  were  expressed  in  correct 
phraseology.  In  the  Indian  press  and  public,  sympathy  for  the  Af¬ 
ghans  was  strong,  and  some  criticism  of  government  action — or 
inaction — was  heard.  In  meetings  with  Soviet  leaders  in  New 
Delhi  in  1980  and  in  Moscow  in  1982,  Gandhi  pressed  harder  for 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  and  for  ^he  restoration  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan’s  traditional  nonalignment  and  independence.  Her 
words  were  not  reported  in  the  Soviet  press;  neither  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  mentioned  in  joint  statements.  Throughout  1984,  however, 
numerous  members  of  the  Nonaligned  Movement — both  Islamic 
and  non-Islamic  nations — sharply  criticized  Gandhi’s  failure  as 
leader  of  the  movement  to  speak  out  forcefully  and  consistently 
on  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan  and  suggested  that  her 
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near  silence  reflected  the  “Soviet  connection.  ” 

It  appeared  likely  in  1985  that  past  trends  would  persist  in 
Indo-Soviet  relations.  Despite  the  absence  of  mutual  security  ar¬ 
rangements,  the  sophistication  and  quality  of  Soviet  military 
ecpiipment  sold  to  India  has  been  upgraded  consistently.  At  times 
when  India  appeared  inclined  to  favor  certain  items  of  West 
European  or  American  manufacture,  as  in  1982  and  1984,  Soviet 
delegations  descended  on  New  Delhi  and  offered  generous  terms 
on  e(|uivalent  or  superior  items.  Negotiations  on  bilateral  trade, 
exchange  rates,  commodity  lists,  and  joint  production  in  industry 
continued  to  be  hard  and  detailed.  Friendship  between  the  two 
governments  has  generated  goodwill,  cultural  exchanges,  and  lin¬ 
guistic  and  educational  facilities  in  both  countries.  The  relation¬ 
ship  remained  essentially  unsentimental,  however,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  to  meet  specific  shared  interests. 


International  Organizations 

India  has  participated  actively  in  the  UN  and  other  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  since  before  independence.  Although  not  a 
permanent  member  of  the  UN  Security  Council,  India  has  been 
elected  periodically — for  the  fifth  time  in  1983 — to  serve  in  a  non¬ 
permanent  seat.  India’s  membership  in  the  UN  Economic  and 
Social  Council  has  been  practically  uninterrupted  through  regu¬ 
lar  reelection.  In  1985  India  was  also  a  member  of  the  20-nation 
UN  Disarmament  Committee  and  served  on  the  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

From  the  time  of  the  Korean  War  to  the  present,  India  has 
attempted  to  resist  the  imposition  of  cold  war  alignments  and 
East- West  disputes  on  UN  General  Assembly  debates.  It  has  con¬ 
sistently  supported  the  institution  of  the  UN  Secretary  General, 
however,  as  well  as  the  negotiating  and  peacemaking  activities  of 
successive  secretaries  general.  In  the  early  1960s  India  opposed 
the  attempt  made  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  have  the  secretary  gen¬ 
eral  replaced  by  a  three-person  directorate,  or  “Troika.  ”  Equally, 
India  has  opposed  measures  designed  to  use  the  UN  as  an  anti¬ 
communist  instrument.  Several  Indians  have  served  with  distinc¬ 
tion  as  international  civil  servants. 

In  1983  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  took  the  initiative  of 
inviting  heads  of  government  or  state  to  join  her  at  the  thirty- 
eighth  session  of  the  UN  General  Assembly  and  to  make  a  collec¬ 
tive  appraisal  of  some  of  the  major  problems  facing  the  world. 
Some  30  leaders  did  so,  and  their  consultations  were  described  as 
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being  wide-ranging  and  useful.  Gandhi  led  the  Indian  delegation, 
and  her  speech  addressed  the  issues  that  most  concerned  India  at 
the  time:  peace,  disarmament,  and  development.  She  repeated 
India’s  concern  that  peripheral  matters  were  detracting  from  ef¬ 
forts  to  reduce  and  eliminate  nuclear  weapons.  India  was  among 
the  first  to  sign  the  1963  partial  test  lian  treaty  hut  refused  to  sign 
the  1968  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons, 
considering  it  discriminatory  against  development  of  peaceful  nu¬ 
clear  technology  in  nonnuclear  weapons  countries  and  inattentive 
to  the  escalation  of  weapons  production  hy  the  great  powers.  In 
1983  India  renewed  its  call  for  moves  toward  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty,  and  in  early  1985  it  welcomed  the  proposed  re¬ 
newal  of  bilateral  United  States-Soviet  talks  on  arms  control. 


*  *  * 


The  study  of  Indian  foreign  relations  is  facilitated  hy  docu¬ 
ments  published  in  English  hy  the  Indian  government  in  the  form 
of  annual  reports  of  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs,  written  re¬ 
plies  to  questions  asked  in  Parliament,  and  articles  in  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Record.  Published  speeches  of  prime  ministers  are  easily 
available,  and  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  speeches  and  writings 
of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  for  understaijding  the  rationale  and  direction 
of  Indian  foreign  policy. 

A  large  number  of  books  and  articles  are  published  each  year 
on  such  subjects  as  nonalignment,  foreign  aid,  nuclear  weapons, 
or  specific  bilateral  relations.  Norman  D.  Palmer’s  The  United 
States  and  India  and  Robert  C.  Horn’s  Soviet-Indian  Relations 
are  both  detailed  and  analytical  studies  of  India’s  relations  with 
the  global  powers.  Comprehensive  surveys  of  Indian  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  are  found  in  Charles  Heimsath  and  Surjit  Mansingh’s  A  Dip¬ 
lomatic  History  of  Modern  India  for  the  period  1919-65  and  Man¬ 
singh’s  India’s  Search  for  Power:  Indira  Gandhi’s  Foreign  Policy, 
1966-1982.  Two  books  that  deal  admirably  with  India’s  foreign 
policy  decisionmaking  and  the  domestic  political  structure  under¬ 
lying  it  are  Jayant  Bandyopadhyaya’s  The  Making  of  India’s 
Foreign  Policy  and  Shashi  Tharoor’s  Reasons  of  State.  (For 
further  information  and  complete  citations,  see  Bibliography.) 
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rilK  FHKKMINENT  MILITARY  power  on  the  siiheontinent 
siiu  e  partition  in  1947,  India  as  of  1985  was  eontiniiing  to  expand 
and  inoderni/e  its  armed  forces,  seeking  to  develop  a  military 
eapahilit\’  commensurate  with  its  self-perceived  status  as  a  great 
pow  er  and  natural  arbiter  of  regional  affairs.  The  army  was  the 
world’s  third  largest  in  terms  of  manpower,  the  air  force  the 
t'ighth  largest  in  terms  of  combat  aircraft,  and  the  navy  the  most 
pow'(a*ful  of  any  of  the  Indian  Ocean  littoral  nations.  Both  the 
army  and  the  air  force  were  essentially  organized  to  defend  two 
fronts:  the  western  border  with  Pakistan,  against  which  India 
fought  in  1947-48,  1965,  and  1971,  and  the  northern  border  with 
C.’hina,  where  India  suffered  a  humiliating  defeat  in  1962.  That 
defeat  prompted  a  reevaluation  of  the  nation’s  security  require¬ 
ments  and  a  new'  commitment  to  expand  and  improve  the  armed 
forces.  Initially,  priority  went  to  the  air  and  ground  forces,  which 
were  reciuired  to  defend  the  nation’s  land  borders;  dviring  the 
197()s,  however,  the  navy  was  built  up  to  achieve  blue  water  capa¬ 
bility  in  order  to  meet  the  challenge  of  increased  superpower  ac- 
ti\  it\'  in  the  Indian  Ocean — an  area  the  government  considered  to 
be  w  ithin  its  rightful  sphere  of  influence. 

India’s  highly  developed  domestic  defense  industry  not  only 
met  the  armed  force  s  requirements  for  virtually  all  conventional 
arms  but  also  produced  them  for  export.  Self-sufficiency  in  arms 
production  has  been  an  illu.sory  goal,  however,  and  most  high- 
technology  items  continued  to  l>e  made  under  licensed  produc¬ 
tion  or  were  imported.  The  Soviet  Union,  with  which  India 
signed  a  treaty  in  1971,  has  since  the  mid-1960s  supplied  an  esti¬ 
mated  80  percent  of  military  ecpiipment  imported  by  India, 
largely  because  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  willingness  to  turn  over 
technology,  its  relatively  easy  credit  terms,  and  the  fact  that  few 
strings  were  attached  to  its  w'eapons  deliveries.  National  defense 
policy  calk'd  for  diversification  of  import  .sources,  and  major  pur¬ 
chases  were  also  made  from  France  and  Britain  during  the  early 
1980s.  Nonetheless,  these  purchases  continued  to  be  more  than 
offset  by  arms  deals  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Although  trained  and  equipped  primarily  to  provide  external 
defense,  the  armed  forces — particularly  the  army — ha\’e  also  reg¬ 
ularly  filled  internal  security  missions.  These  have  included  coun¬ 
terinsurgency  operations  against  ethnic  separatists  and,  under 
the  control  of  civilian  authorities,  restoration  of  order  when  civil 
disturbances  escalated  beyond  the  control  of  police  or  paramili- 
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tary  units.  In  June  1984  the  eentral  govennnent  ordered  the  aruiy 
to  eonduet  an  antiterrorist  ealnpai^^n  against  Sikli  terrorists  in 
Punjab  and  to  restore  order  there;  in  a  departure  from  previous 
practice,  military  commanders,  although  under  nominal  civilian 
control,  effectively  ran  the  operation. 

Sikh  aspirations  for  increased  autonomy  or  the  creation  of  a 
separate  Sikh  nation,  terrorist  support  for  these  goals,  and  the 
Sikh  community’s  sen.se  of  isolation  and  outrage  in  the  wake  of 
army  operations  posed  perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  for  the 
nation  from  1980  to  early  1985.  The  anti-Sikh  riots  that  broke  out 
after  two  Sikh  security  guards  assassinated  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi  in  October  1984  only  deepened  the  division  between  the 
Sikh  community  and  the  rest  of  India.  This  was  but  one  of  a 
number  of  internal  security  problems  the  government  faced, 
however.  Minority  ethnic  separatist  movements  have  long  sim¬ 
mered  throughout  the  country,  and  omnipresent  communal  ten¬ 
sion,  which  since  independence  has  sporadically  flared  into  vio¬ 
lence,  appeared  to  have  resulted  from  attempts  to  polarize  com¬ 
munal  relations  and  manipulate  violence  for  political  ends.  As  in  the 
past,  however,  most  outbreaks  of  communal  violence  were  sparked 
by  economic,  social,  or  political  tension  that  inflamed  linguistic, 
communal,  or  religious  passions.  As  such,  they  were  probably  resis¬ 
tant  to  government  control,  except  over  the  long  term. 

Such  challenges  notwithstanding,  as  of  early  1985  the  gov¬ 
ernment  remained  committed  to  enforcing  a  basic  level  of  order 
and  preserving  national  unity  within  a  democratic  framework. 
The  Constitution  guarantees  fundamental  rights  and  freedoms  to 
all  citizens,  and  a  vigorous  national  press  monitored  compliance. 
Legal  responsibility  for  maintenance  of  law  and  order  was  vested 
in  state  police  forces;  law  enforcement  agencies  at  the  national 
level  were  also  maintained  to  augment  the  effectiveness  of  the 
state  forces.  The  police  at  all  levels,  however,  faced  an  increas¬ 
ingly  onerous  burden  in  growing  urban  unrest  and  rising  rates  of 
ordinary  crime.  The  widespread  public  perception  of  partiality 
and  corruption  in  the  police  and  criminal  justice  systems  com¬ 
pounded  the  problems  of  law  enforcement.  Moreover,  the 
lengthy  delays  that  characterized  the  legal  process — and  indeed 
came  close  to  paralyzing  it — contributed  to  a  growing  public  lack 
of  faith  in  the  rule  of  law. 


The  Development  of  the  Armed  Forces 

Archaeological  evidence  indicates  that  the  story  of  human 
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conflict  on  the  subcontinent  is  as  old  as  the  human  presence  on 
the  land.  The  earliest  written  records  of  the  Vedic  period  (about 
1500  to  500  B.C.)  show  continuous  wars  and,  from  about  600 
B.C.,  the  formal  organization  of  standing  armies.  Subsequent 
military  history  up  to  the  time  of  the  European  incursions  in  the 
sixteenth  century  is  characterized  by  repeated  major  invasions, 
mostly  by  land  from  the  north  and  west — and  by  innumerable 
conflicts  between  local  rulers.  These  wars  produced  a  pantheon  of 
military  heroes  in  Indian  history  and  legend — such  as  Asoka  in 
the  third  century  B.C. — who  have  been  invoked  since  indepen¬ 
dence  as  symbols  of  national  unity. 

When  the  Europeans  arrived  and  began  to  set  up  trading 
posts,  most  armies  in  India  were  raised  under  a  system  whereby  a 
central  ruler  assigned  to  a  subordinate  the  right  to  collect  taxes 
from  a  specified  portion  of  land.  In  return,  the  subordinate  at  his 
own  expense  maintained  an  armed  contingent  that  served  at  the 
behest  of  the  ruler.  When  called  to  service,  these  forces — consist¬ 
ing  primarily  of  a  cavalry  made  up  of  local  landowners,  their  rela¬ 
tives,  and  retainers — ^were  joined  by  a  small  corps  of  professional 
troops  maintained  by  the  central  ruler.  A  vast  “infantry”  element 
supported  the  whole. 

When  the  power  of  the  central  authority  declined,  however, 
as  did  that  of  the  Mughal  Empire,  beginning  in  the  late  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  these  military  forces  fell  under  the  authority  of  in¬ 
dependent  power  centers.  During  the  eighteenth  century,  Euro¬ 
pean  trading  companies  used  their  own  military  forces,  along  with 
wealth,  guile,  and  diplomacy,  to  establish  themselves  as  minor 
local  powers,  contending  with  indigenous  forces  and  one  another 
for  trade  and  influence.  The  superior  military  organization  and 
technology  of  the  European  forces  generally  enabled  them  to  pre¬ 
vail  over  their  opponents,  and  the  scope  of  European  power  ex¬ 
panded  steadily.  Contemporary  Indian  military  tradition  owes  its 
greatest  influence  to  the  most  successful  of  the  European  military 
models — that  of  the  British. 


The  British  Heritage 

The  origin  of  the  modern  Indian  army  can  be  traced  to  the 
forces  employed  by  the  East  India  Company — chartered  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1600 — and  trained  in  the  use  of  arms  for  the  protection  of 
company  trade.  Employed  first  as  guards  and  watchmen,  Indians 
later  were  grouped  into  military  formations  and  employed  as  au¬ 
xiliaries  to  the  c-ompany's  European  and  Eurasian  regular  forces. 
After  the  French  demonstrated  in  the  early  1700s  that  Indians 
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trained  and  e(inipped  along  European  lines  made  effective  regu¬ 
lar  forces  that  were  cheaper  to  maintain  and  easier  to  raise  than 
European  units,  the  British  in  the  1740s  began  to  organize  and 
train  Indian  units  to  serve  in  a  regtdar  capacity. 

British  forces  in  India  were  divided  into  three  separate 
armies  maintained  by  the  presidencies  (governments)  of  the  East 
India  Ca)mpany’s  three  major  fortified  trading  sites — Calcutta 
(Fort  William),  Bombay,  and  Madras  (Fort  Saint  George).  In  1748 
the  armies  were  grouped  under  a  single  commander  in  chief — 
(’aptain  Stringer  Lawrence,  who  has  been  called  the  father  of  the 
Indian  army.  Under  his  direction  they  were  organized,  armed, 
uniformed,  and  trained  by  a  nucleus  of  British  officers.  Although 
formally  under  a  single  commander  in  chief,  great  distances  sepa¬ 
rated  the  three  presidencies,  and  the  Bengal  (Calcutta),  Bombay, 
and  Madras  armies  developed  as  autonomous  and  separate  entities. 

By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  bulk  of  each  army’s 
forces  was  provided  by  units  of  Indian  troops — known  as  sepoys — 
who  generally  were  recruited  by  each  army  from  groups  within  its 
own  area.  In  these  units  Indian  junior  officers  exercised  low-level 
command  under  the  overall  control  of  British  officers.  Indian  of¬ 
ficers  had  no  authority  over  non-Indians.  In  addition  to  the  Indian 
units,  the  company  employed  a  few  all-British  units.  Small  ele¬ 
ments  of  regular  British  army  personnel  were  also  incorporated 
into  the  presidency  armies. 

The  presidency  armies  were  tested  in  battle  during  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  as  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  British  government  sought  to  pacify  the  Indian 
people  and  eventually  to  extend  British  rule  over  the  entire  sub¬ 
continent.  At  the  Battle  of  Plassey  in  1757,  for  example,  Robert 
Clive  led  a  force  of  900  British  soldiers  and  2,000  sepoys  of  the 
Bengal  army  that  defeated  an  Indian  force  over  10  times  its 
number.  Although  British  forces  suffered  occasional  defeats  and 
some  of  their  victories  came  only  at  great  cost,  by  1822  Britain  had 
become  the  paramount  power  on  the  subcontinent  (see  Company 
Rule  and  the  British  Empire,  ch.  1). 

The  rapid  expansion  of  British  control  during  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  accompanied  throughout  India  by 
mounting  tension.  Political,  social,  religious,  and  ethnic  factors 
underlaid  sporadic  outbreaks  against  British  rule.  Scores  of 
thousands  of  sepoys  had  been  brought  into  the  armies  to  facilitate 
the  expansion,  but  until  1857  only  a  few  minor  outbreaks  of  vio¬ 
lence  had  surfaced  in  the  military. 

Long  pent-up  discontent  among  the  sepoys  over  many  issues 
erupted  into  open  revolt,  however,  at  Meerut  on  May  10,  1857, 
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starting  the  Mutiny  of  1857 — also  known  as  the  Sepoy  Revolt,  the 
Sepoy  Rebellion,  and  the  Indian  Mutiny  (see  The  Events  of  1857, 
ch.  1).  The  immediate  eause  was  outrage  on  the  part  of  Hindu  and 
Muslim  soldiers  brought  on  by  rumors  that  beef  fat,  forbidden  by 
religion  to  Hindus,  or  pork  fat,  similarly  forbidden  to  Muslims, 
had  been  used  as  grease  on  their  rifle  cartridges.  A  paper  shield 
on  the  cartridge  had  to  be  bitten  off  before  it  could  be  inserted 
into  the  rifle,  and  thus  the  sepoys  believed  that  they  were  being 
deliberately  forced  to  violate  their  religious  beliefs. 

The  uprising,  regarded  as  a  mutiny  by  the  British  but  as  a 
struggle  for  freedom  by  later  Indian  commentators,  was  largely 
confined  to  elements  of  the  Bengal  Army  in  North  India  and  parts 
of  central  India.  The  Punjab  (.see  Glos.sary),  including  its  Sikh 
chiefs,  remained  loyal  to  the  British.  The  Madras  Army  took  no 
part  in  the  uprising.  Although  the  revolt  began  as  a  military 
mutiny,  it  was  not  confined  entirely  to  the  army,  and  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  tens  of  thousands  of  civilians  participated  at  one  time 
or  another. 

The  events  of  1857  marked  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
India.  A  proclamation  by  Queen  Victoria  terminated  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  India  became  a  British  col¬ 
ony.  The  role  of  the  armies  was  reevaluated,  and  all  members 
were  made  servants  of  the  crown.  By  1861  the  presidency  armies 
had  been  greatly  reorganized.  Most  of  the  Bengal  Army  was  dis¬ 
banded,  the  total  number  of  sepoys  in  the  three  armies  was 
reduced  from  230,000  to  150,000,  and  the  British  element  was 
raised  from  40,000  to  75,000. 

The  composition  and  organization  of  the  Indian  units 
changed  considerably  as  a  result  of  the  1857  revolt.  Most  Indian 
artillery  units  were  disbanded,  and  the  artillery  was  placed  in 
British  hands.  The  British  asserted  that  they  would  thenceforth 
adhere  to  the  principle  of  “divide  and  rule”  in  organizing  the  In¬ 
dian  component,  it  being  feared  that  development  of  a  feeling  of 
community  among  Indians  would  make  control  of  the  sepoys 
more  difficult  and  would  interfere  with  the  practice  of  using  units 
drawn  from  one  area  or  community  to  enforce  order  in  another. 
Indian  regiments  were  thereafter  increasingly  organized  on  a  ter¬ 
ritorial  basis;  individual  companies — and  in  some  cases  entire  re¬ 
giments — included  only  those  having  the  same  religious,  tribal, 
or  caste  backgrounds.  When  companies  from  several  regiments 
were  grouped  into  battalions,  great  care  was  taken  to  perpetuate 
and  cultivate  cultural  and  social  distinctions  between  companies 
of  different  makeup. 

By  the  late  nineteenth  century,  recruitment  had  been  con- 
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fined  to  certain  classes  and  communities — mainly  those  in  the 
northern  border  areas  and  the  Punjab.  Intake  from  other  areas 
was  strictly  limited.  Initially  the  narrowing  recruitment  base  was 
both  a  response  to  the  revolt  itself  and  a  reflection  of  the  realities 
of  contemporary  security  requirements.  Most  of  the  mutineers  in 
the  Bengal  Army  had  been  drawn  from  the  Indo-Gangetic  Plain, 
and  most  of  the  troops  used  to  put  down  the  mutiny  had  been 
raised  in  the  Punjab  (see  fig.  4).  The  greatest  military  challenge  to 
the  British  Raj  was  in  the  northern  border  areas;  in  contrast. 
Southern  India  had  been  relatively  pacified. 

Increasingly,  however,  recruitment  policy  came  to  be  based 
upon  the  martial  races  notion,  according  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  certain  castes  or  tribes  were  reputed  to  make  more  fearless  and 
disciplined  soldiers  than  others.  The  popularization  of  this  con¬ 
cept  is  usually  attributed  to  Lord  Roberts  of  Qandahar,  who  was 
commander  in  chief  of  the  British  Indian  Army  from  1885  to  1893. 
He  believed  that  the  best  soldier  material  was  to  be  found  in  north¬ 
western  India.  Roberts  regarded  the  southern  people  (especially  in 
Madras),  the  Bengalis,  and  the  Marathas  of  Bombay  as  poor  soldier 
material.  Their  warlike  spirit,  he  thought,  had  atrophied  because  of 
lack  of  use,  soft  living,  and  the  hot,  enervating  climate. 

Accordingly,  when  the  Bengal  Army  was  re-formed  in  1885, 
its  new  units  were  raised  in  the  Punjab.  More  significantly,  in 
1892  army  policy  was  changed  so  that  units  were  raised  not  on  a 
territorial  basis  but  on  what  the  British  referred  to  as  a  “class” 
basis,  in  which  regiments  admitted  only  those  having  similar 
ethnic,  religious,  or  caste  backgrounds.  Intake  came  almost  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  so-called  martial  races,  and  in  consequence  the 
period  from  1892  to  1914  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  that  of  the 
Punjabization  of  the  army.  These  patterns  of  recruitment  and  or¬ 
ganization  produced  a  regular,  traditional,  and  professional  force 
heavily  oriented  by  region  and  caste  and  responsive  to  British 
command;  the  procedures  also  perpetuated  regional  and  com¬ 
munal  ties  and  produced  an  army  that  was  not  nationally  based. 

Administrative  reforms  in  1895  abolished  the  three  separate 
presidency  armies  and  centralized  command  under  the  authority 
of  a  single  army  headquarters  at  Delhi.  During  the  early  1900s  the 
process  of  centralization  continued  as  all  units  were  brought  into  a 
common  sequence.  During  the  same  period  the  separation  be¬ 
tween  military  and  civilian  spheres  of  influence  and  the  ultimate 
primacy  of  civilian  authority  gained  final  acceptance  in  both  mili¬ 
tary  and  civilian  circles  and  began  to  be  institutionalized  in  the 
governmental  system, 

India’s  contribution  to  the  Allied  cause  during  World  War  I 
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ill  men,  money,  and  supplies  was  substantial,  and  India  voluntar¬ 
ily  sent  troops  to  all  areas  where  Allied  forces  were  engaged.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  war,  over  1  million  Indian  .soldiers  were  sent 
out  of  the  country;  more  than  100,000  were  killed  or  wounded. 

Mobilization  for  the  war  highlighted  many  weaknesses  in  the 
military  estaVilishment,  however.  Officer  casualties  had  an  inordi¬ 
nately  serious  effect  on  military  formations  because  only  the  few 
British  officers  assigned  to  a  battalion  had  the  authority  and  pre¬ 
stige  to  exercise  overall  command.  Indian  officers  from  one  com¬ 
pany  could  rarely  be  transferred  to  another  having  a  different 
ethnic,  religious,  or  caste  makeup.  Inconsequence,  after  the  war 
most  battalions  were  reorganized  to  facilitate  reinforcement  be¬ 
tween  component  companies.  Propelled  by  strong  pressure  from 
Indian  public  opinion,  the  British  also  began  to  train  a  small 
number  of  Indians  for  officer  commissions  as  a  first  step  in  the  In- 
dianization  of  the  officer  corps.  Again  under  pressure,  the  British 
agreed  to  upgrade  Indian  armaments,  but  concrete  action  was 
slow  in  coming.  The  Royal  Indian  Air  Force  was  established  in 
1932,  and  a  small  Indian  marine  unit  was  reorganized  into  the 
Royal  Indian  Navy  in  1934.  Indian  artillery  batteries  were  first 
formed  only  in  1936.  Even  though  the  practice  of  restricting  re¬ 
cruitment  to  the  so-called  martial  races  had  proved  inadequate 
during  World  War  I  and  entry  had  been  opened  to  “nonmartial” 
groups,  the  traditional  recruitment  emphasis  on  martial  races  was 
nonetheless  resumed  after  demobilization. 

By  World  War  II,  Indian  nationalism  had  gained  considera¬ 
ble  strength  since  its  birth  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and 
support  for  Britain  was  not  so  uniform  as  during  World  War  I  (see 
Independence,  ch.  1).  The  viceroy  of  India,  without  consulting 
Indian  political  leaders,  declared  India  to  be  at  war  with  Germany 
on  September  3,  1939.  The  legislature  sustained  this  decree  by 
passing  the  Defence  of  India  Bill  without  opposition,  largely  be¬ 
cause  representatives  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  (see  Glos¬ 
sary)  boycotted  the  session.  Between  1939  and  mid-1945  the 
British  Indian  Army  expanded  from  about  175,000  to  over  2  mil¬ 
lion — entirely  by  voluntary  enlistment.  The  small  navy  and  air 
force  were  also  increased,  and  the  Indian  officer  corps  grew  from 
600  to  over  14,000.  Indian  troops  were  employed  under  overall 
British  command  in  Africa,  Italy,  the  Middle  East,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  Burma  and  Southeast  Asia.  The  great  expansion  in  man¬ 
power,  the  distant  service  of  Indian  forces,  and  the  de¬ 
monstrated  soldierly  ability  of  Indians  from  all  groups  did  much 
to  dispel  the  martial  races  theory. 

In  Asia,  the  Japanese  sought  to  exploit  Indian  nationalism 
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ami  anti-British  sentinient  by  fbrmiiifi  and  supporting  tlu'  Indian 
National  Army  (INA) — composed  of  Indian  prisoners  of  war — 
\mder  the  leadership  of  Snhhas  Chandra  Bose,  a  former  militant 
president  of  (longress.  This  force  supportt'd  the  Japaiu'se  in 
Burma  hut  disintejj;rated  in  1945;  Bose  was  killed  in  an  airplam* 
crash  the  same  year.  The  INA  was  not  ahsorhed  into  the  new  army 
after  independence,  hut  public  protest  was  great  enough  to  deter 
the  British  from  sentencing  its  members  alter  the  war.  Its  leaders 
were,  nevertheless,  screened  from  advancement  in  the  nesv 
national  military. 


The  National  Forces 

At  independence  important  organizational  changes 
strengthened  civilian  control  over  the  military  by  abolishing  the 
position  of  commander  in  chief  of  India  and  placing  all  three  ser¬ 
vice  chiefs  on  etjual  footing  beneath  the  civilian  Ministry  of 
Defence.  These  moves  greatly  reduced  the  influence  of  the  num¬ 
erically  dominant  army,  to  which  the  other  services  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  subservient,  and  confined  the  serv  ice  chiefs  to  exercis¬ 
ing  an  advisory  role  in  the  defense  decisionmaking  process.  In 
part,  these  changes  reflected  a  degree  of  ambiguity  in  the  at¬ 
titudes  of  much  of  the  civilian  leadership  toward  the  military,  which 
was  strongly  identified  with  the  colonial  past  and  seemed  to  have  lit¬ 
tle  role  to  play  in  a  state  in  which  the  principles  of  nonviolence  were 
widely  accepted  (see  The  Indian  National  Congress,  ch.  1). 

Suggestions  that  the  services  be  radically  reformed  or  even 
abolished  came  to  nought,  however.  The  difficulties  of  the  parti¬ 
tion  of  British  India  in  1947  and  Pakistan’s  invasion  of  Kashmir  in 
1948  confirmed  the  need  for  a  natitmal  defense  establishment. 
Performance  in  those  engagements  helped  earn  the  military 
leadership  sufficient  political  credibility  to  preserve  the  services 
as  conventionally  organized  forces  that  maintained  considerable 
continuity  in  tradition  with  their  preindependence  predt‘cessors. 

Independence  and  partition  caused  serious  dislocation  in  the 
Indian  defense  estal>lishment,  which  t(K)k  years  to  overcome. 
Partition  had  been  accompanied  by  a  division  of  armed  forces  per¬ 
sonnel  and  equipment;  largely  Muslim  units  went  to  Pakistan  in  a 
first  stage,  which  was  followed  by  transfers  on  an  individual  basis. 
About  two-thirds  of  army  personnel  went  to  India.  Although  as  an 
officially  secular  state  India  accepted  all  armed  forces  personnel 
without  regard  to  religion,  this  radically  reduced  the  Muslim 
component  in  the  Indian  armed  forces.  The  division  of  the  navy 
was  based  on  an  estimation  of  each  nation’s  reipiirements.  A  com- 
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hination  of  the  two  systems  was  applied  to  the  small  air  force. 
India  also  received  about  two-thirds  of  materiel  and  stores,  but 
the  division  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  all  16  ordnance  fac¬ 
tories  were  located  in  India,  which  retained  them  by  agreement 
and  upon  payment  of  a  sum  to  assist  Pakistan  in  building  its  own 
ordiuince  factories. 

Independence  resulted  in  a  sharp  reduction  of  the  number  of 
experienced  senior  personnel  available.  Because  British  officers 
had  held  nearly  all  high-level  command  slots,  as  of  1947  only  six 
Indians  had  commanded  a  brigade,  and  only  one,  a  division.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  to  retain  some  British  officers  for  a  time, 
and  all  three  services  were  headed  by  British  chiefs  for  a  few  years 
after  independence.  The  armed  forces  also  had  to  integrate  into 
their  regular  forces  qualified  members  of  the  armies  formerly 
maintained  by  the  autonomous  Indian  states  whose  forces  had 
been  abolished  when  the  states  acceded  to  India  at  independence 
(see  Integration  of  the  Princely  States,  eh.  1).  The  term  .sepoy  was 
dropped  about  this  time,  and  the  word  Jatvan  has  been  used  ever 
since  when  referring  to  the  Indian  soldier. 

The  1948  conflict  with  Pakistan  arose  from  a  territorial  dis¬ 
pute  over  Jammu  and  Kashmir  (see  fig.  1).  Beginning  about  Oc¬ 
tober  20,  1947,  large  numbers  of  armed  tribesmen  from  the  fron¬ 
tier  areas  of  Pakistan  moved  into  the  area  and  advanced  toward 
Srinagar,  the  capital.  Indian  military  forces  were  ordered  into  ac¬ 
tion  one  week  later.  The  conflict  produced  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  military  and  civilian  casualties  but  was  incxinchisive.  A  cease¬ 
fire  was  arranged  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations  (UN)  on 
January  1,  1949,  demarcating  a  border  that  left  Srinagar  and  the 
Vale  of  Kashmir  in  Indian  hands. 

The  issue  of  armed  forces  development  received  little  sup- 
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port  or  attention  from  civilian  politicians  in  the  195()s.  Tlu*  t^ox  - 
erninent  of  Prime  Minister  Jaw aharlal  \ehrn  placed  its  highest 
priority  on  economic  development  and  believed  that  national  se¬ 
curity  could  best  be  achieved  by  remaining  nonaligned  in  the 
superpower  conflict  and  promoting  a  policy  of  peaceful  coexis¬ 
tence  with  all  states.  National  defense  in  the  military  sense  had  a 
relatively  low  priority.  There  was  continued  concern  o\  er  tht'  se¬ 
curity  threat  from  Pakistan,  however,  particularly  during  the 
1950s,  when  Pakistan  joined  anticommunist  alliances  that 
brought  it  United  States  military  aid.  During  the  late  195()s  rela¬ 
tions  also  became  strained  with  C^hina  because  of  disputed  claims 
in  the  remote  Himalayan  areas  of' Ladakh  in  northt'ast  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  (Kashmir)  and  along  the  line  of  what  was  then  called  the 
North-East  Frontier  Agency  (later  Arunachal  Pradesh)  in  North¬ 
east  India.  The  government  believed  that  it  should  take  a  dip¬ 
lomatic  rather  than  a  military  approach  to  both  problems,  how¬ 
ever.  The  armed  forces  participated  in  UN  peacekeeping  mis¬ 
sions  and  in  a  number  of  internal  security  operations — especially 
in  Nagaland  on  the  Burmese  border  during  the  1950s.  Indian 
troops  were  also  used  in  1961  to  occupy  the  old  Portuguese 
enclaves  of  Goa,  Daman,  and  Diu. 

India  s  performance  in  the  short  but  intense  l>order  hos¬ 
tilities  with  China  in  1962  sparked  a  complete  reevaluation  of  In¬ 
dian  security  policy,  and  the  war  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
turning  points  in  Indian  military  history.  India  had  completely 
misestimated  the  situation  with  China  and  was  totally  unprepared 
when  that  nation — in  response  to  Indian  actions — launched  mas¬ 
sive  attacks  in  all  sections  of  the  disputed  border.  Tactically  sur- 
pri.sed  and  outnumbered,  outgunned,  and  outmaneuvered, 
defending  Indian  forces  fought  well  in  a  number  of  actions.  By 
and  large,  however,  Indian  forces  were  revealed  to  be  ill-equip¬ 
ped,  short  of  ammunition  and  supplies,  and  untrained  in  moun¬ 
tain  warfare.  Access  to  the  remote  and  forbidding  mountainous 
area  was  so  difficult  and  unimproved  that  communication  was  a 
major  problem.  The  Indian  performance  was  hampered  by  a  lack 
of  coordination,  cooperation,  and  trust  between  commanders  at 
all  levels  and  between  the  military  leadership  and  Ministry  of 
Defence  officials. 

Having  administered  a  succession  of  military  defeats  to  In¬ 
dian  forces  in  the  area — the  bulk  of  the  Indian  Army,  far  to  the 
.south,  was  never  engaged — China  announced  a  cease-fire  on 
November  21,  1962,  and  soon  withdrew  its  forces  approximately  to 
lines  occupied  before  the  conflict.  The  net  effect  along  the  border 
was  a  stalemate,  and  claims  of  both  nations  remained  unresolved  as 
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of  early  1985, 

In  the  wake  of  the  defeat.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  elevated 
the  priority  aeeorded  to  the  military  and  instituted  a  searching 
reappraisal  of  India’s  defense  problems  and  priorities.  Defense 
spending  was  increased,  and  the  nation  embarked  on  a  crash  mil¬ 
itary  modernization  program  aimed  at  developing  the  capability 
to  defend  against  conventional  war  on  two  fronts,  i.  e. ,  CHiina  and 
Pakistan.  Throughout  the  services,  standards  of  operational  and 
support  training  were  raised,  and  the  scope  and  intensity  of  train¬ 
ing  were  increased.  A  number  of  senior  military  officers  and  civi¬ 
lian  officials  either  resigned  or  were  transferred.  Long-term  de¬ 
fense  planning  was  instituted,  and  the  first  five-year  defense  plan 
was  drawn  up  to  cover  the  1964-69  period  (see  Defense  Spend¬ 
ing,  this  ch.) 

Although  India  had  received  materiel  support  from  the 
United  States  and  Britain  during  the  war,  Indian  requests  were 
treated  with  little  urgency  after  the  Chinese  withdrawal.  The 
Soviet  Union,  however,  proved  willing  to  support  virtually  all 
phases  of  the  planned  military  modernization  program  on  favor¬ 
able  economic  terms.  India  had  already  approached  the  Soviet 
Union  for  military  aid  in  1960  in  an  effort  to  counter  United  States 
support  for  Pakistan  and  to  get  support  in  the  growing  dispute 
with  China.  Just  before  hostilities  broke  out,  India  and  the  Soviet 
Union  had  agreed  that  India  would  import  MiG-21  aircraft  and 
would  set  up  production  facilities  for  domestic  manufacture.  This 
agreement  was  taken  up  after  the  war,  and  the  first  MiG-21s  were 
delivered  in  1964.  The  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  provide  helicop¬ 
ters,  tanks,  and  additional  armaments  in  1964,  becoming  in  that 
year  India’s  principal  arms  supplier — a  position  it  continued  to 
hold  as  of  early  1985. 

India  justified  its  arms  imports  as  an  emergency,  short-term 
measure.  The  nation’s  long-term  goal  was  to  achieve  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  in  the  production  of  all  defense  items.  After  the  1962  war 
the  effort  to  build  a  domestic  defense  industry  was  accelerated, 
and  weapons  systems  packages  began  to  be  evaluated  in  terms  of 
their  contribution  to  the  development  of  the  arms  industry  (see 
Defense  Industry,  this  ch.).  The  Soviet  Union  was  viewed  as 
being  supportive  of  India’s  search  for  self-reliance,  proof  being 
demonstrated  in  its  willingness  to  transfer  industrial  and 
technological  know-how  and  to  permit  production  of  sophisti¬ 
cated  combat  aircraft  in  India. 

The  nation’s  improved  state  of  military  capability  was  appar¬ 
ent  in  September  1965,  when  a  brief  war  broke  out  between  In¬ 
dian  and  Pakistani  forces.  Lasting  only  about  22  days,  the  war  was 
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the  scciu'  of  tlio  larnost  tank  hattU'  sinco  VV'orkl  VV'ar  II.  It  was 
oiiclod  1)\  a  I'N  ceast'-fire  and  mutual  withdrawals.  Both  countries 
then  sijincd  a  “no  war  agreement  at  Tashkent  on  January  10, 
1960,  as  a  result  of  mediation  provided  by  the  Soviet  Union.  In¬ 
dian  forces  gained  more  than  enough  success  during  these  en¬ 
gagements  to  restore  morale  and  to  demonstrate  the  progress 
nu  ide  since  1962  in  unit  training,  communications,  and  logistics. 

The  Soviet  Union’s  credibility  as  an  arms  supplier  rose  as  a 
result  of  the  war.  The  United  States  and  Britain  had  embargoed 
arms  shipments  to  both  sides,  but  the  Soviet  Union  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  meet  its  commitments  and  even  agreed  to  meet  re- 
(jnests  for  vessels  for  a  planned  naval  expansion  that  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  with  litth'  enthusiasm  in  the  United  States  and  Britain.  At 
the  same  time,  Pakistan  had  gone  to  China  for  arms,  a  move  that 
in  Indian  eyes  raised  the  specter  of  an  alliance  between  its  two  ad¬ 
versaries  against  which  India  had  no  hope  of  prevailing  without  a 
powerful  ally  of  its  own.  There  was  cause  for  worry  during  the 
196.>-7()  period,  when  the  Soviet  Union  attempted  to  balance  re¬ 
lations  with  both  India  and  Pakistan  and  negotiated  arms  deals 
with  both,  but  the  signing  of  theTreaty  of  Peace,  Friendship,  and 
(a)operation  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  August  1971  effectively 
calmed  those  fears.  Although  the  treaty  was  not  directly  related  to 
the  supply  of  arms,  it  provided  a  framework  for  cooperation  that 
(juickly  led  to  a  speed-up  of  Soviet  arms  supplies  to  India. 

The  treaty  also  proved  a  valuable  counterweight  to  Pakistan’s 
ties  with  China  and  the  United  States  when  civil  war  broke  out  in 
1971  in  East  Pakistan,  where  Bengali  nationalists  were  pressing 
for  the  formation  of  the  independent  state  of  Bangladesh.  After 
troops  from  what  was  then  West  Pakistan  were  brought  into  East 
Pakistan  to  reinforce  garrisons  and  suppress  the  secessionist 
movement,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees — mostly  Hindu — 
fled  to  India.  Anti-Pakistan  guerrillas  used  Indian  border  areas  for 
training  bases  and  sanctuary  and  received  training  and  materiel 
from  India. 

On  December.!,  1971,  Pakistan  launched  a  series  of  preven¬ 
tive  air  raids  against  Indian  airfields  and  on  December  4  declared 
war.  The  initial  Pakistani  air  strikes  were  ineffective,  however, 
and  the  Indian  Air  Force  attained  and  held  air  superiority  after 
the  first  24  hours.  In  the  east  the  Pakistan  Air  Force  detachment 
was  destroyed,  and  supply  and  escape  routes  were  cut  off.  In  the 
west  the  Indian  Air  Force  systematically  and  effectively  struck 
aircraft  and  airfields,  base  installations,  communications  centers, 
and  troop  concentrations.  At  sea,  an  Indian  Navy  task  force  built 
around  the  aircraft  carrier  I.N.S.  Vikrant  immobilized  the  port 
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facilities  of  East  Pakistan.  At  the  same  time,  a  task  force  in  the 
west  contained  Pakistan  s  fleet  and  damaged  shore  installations  at 
Karachi. 

On  the  ground  the  Indian  Army  immediateK  insatled  East 
Pakistan.  Surprised  and  shockt'd  In  the  sptaai  and  power  of  the 
Indian  advance,  Pakistan’s  forces  were  soon  cut  oH  and  without  air 
support.  Dacca  (now  iMiaka)  fell  on  December  Hi,  and  the  Paki¬ 
stani  commander  and  about  75,000  men  surrendered.  In  the 
west,  India’s  forces  had  contained  the  exjiected  attacks  in 
Kashmir,  Punjab,  and  Rajasthan  and  had  elsewlu-re  made'  limitc‘d 
advances  into  Pakistan.  After  the  fall  of  Dacca,  India  declared  a 
unilateral  cease-fire,  which  was  accepted  by  Pakistan  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  and  recognized  East  Pakistan  as  the  independent  state  of 
Bangladesh.  One  year  later  Pakistan  and  India  exchanged  territories 
seized  during  the  war,  and  a  modified  line  of  control  was  delimited  in 
Kashmir,  although  no  final  settlement  of  that  issue  was  attained.  Re¬ 
patriation  of  prisoners  and  internees  occurred  during  1973. 

Although  the  performance  of  the  Indian  armed  forces  was 
considered  an  outstanding  success,  one  development  during  the 
war  was  viewed  with  dismay.  During  the  hostilities  the  United 
States  had  ordered  a  task  force  led  by  the  nuclear-powered  and 
nuclear-armed  U.  S.  S.  Enterprise  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  as  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  support  for  Pakistan.  India  interpreted  this  as  a  sign  that  the 
United  States,  which  had  recently  made  a  dramatic  opening  to 
China,  intended  to  join  with  Pakistan  and  China  in  an  axis  against 
India.  The  incident  also  demonstrated  that  even  though  India  had 
been  able  to  establish  itself  as  the  unrivaled  power  on  the  subcon¬ 
tinent,  its  own  security  could  still  be  threatened  from  the  sea.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Stephen  Cohen,  an  American  scholar  on  the  military, 
“one  cannot  overemphasize  the  intensity  of  the  bitter  Indian  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  Enterprise  affair.  ...  It  had  a  major  impact  on  military 
thinking  ....  and  is  remembered  as  a  humiliating  experience,  all 
the  more  so  because  it  occurred  at  just  the  moment  of  India’s 
greatest  military-political  triumph.  ” 

In  the  months  that  followed  the  war,  the  Indian  leadership 
raised  the  priority  accorded  to  naval  development  and  increased 
investment  in  electronics  and  the  rocket  development  program. 
It  also  made  a  decision  to  proceed  toward  conducting  a  nuclear 
test  explosion,  which  successfully  took  place  in  1974,  to  the  shock 
of  most  of  the  world.  Thereafter  India  continued  to  focus  on  the 
development  of  nuclear  capability,  insisting  that  its  research  was 
for  peaceful  purposes.  India  continued  to  refuse  to  sign  the  Treaty 
on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  asserting  that  the 
treaty  legitimized  nuclear  weapons  and  their  monopoly  by  those 
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nations  that  had  already  developed  them.  Although  India  con¬ 
tinued  to  insist  that  its  nuclear  program  was  directed  toward 
peaceful  purposes,  as  of  early  1985  there  was  much  discussion  in 
both  official  and  nonofficial  circles  over  the  fact  that  C'hina  had  nu¬ 
clear  weapons,  and  Pakistan  was  thought  to  be  working  toward 
developing  them;  these  circumstances  were  believed  to  make  it 
difficidt  for  India  to  foreswear  its  own  nuclear  v  eapons  option. 

In  early  1985  Indian  officials  continued  to  view  naval  expan¬ 
sion  as  a  major  priority,  particularly  in  light  of  the  buildup  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  superpowers  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  which 
India  increasingly  considered  as  part  of  its  own  sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence.  The  army  and  air  force  were  also  undergoing  a  major  equip¬ 
ment  replacement  and  modernization  program,  although  con¬ 
trary  to  the  program  in  the  navy,  actual  acquisition  had  been  de¬ 
layed  until  the  late  1970s.  Under  that  program,  India  has  made 
major  weapons  purchases  from  Western  nations,  including 
Britain  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (West  Germany) 
but  continued  to  buy  most  of  its  equipment  from  the  Soviet 
Union — in  large  part  because  that  nation  proved  eager  to  keep 
India  as  a  customer  and  offered  it  state-of-the-art  equipment  at 
very  favorable  rates. 


The  Indian  Strategic  Perspective^  1985 

Although  the  Indian  strategic  perspective  has  undergone  a 
process  of  evolution  since  independence,  it  has  displayed  a 
number  of  consistent  underlying  themes  that  reflect  India’s  view 
of  itself,  its  region,  and  the  global  situation.  One  of  the  most  basic 
themes  was  the  belief  that  however  daunting  India’s  problems 
with  poverty  might  be,  the  nation  had  an  immense  potential  that 
placed  it  among  the  world’s  greatest  powers.  Achieving  recogni¬ 
tion  of  its  innate  great  power  status  became  seen  as  a  matter  of  na¬ 
tional  prestige.  The  fact  that  many  countries  only  gradually  came 
to  accept  this  thesis  has  been  at  times  a  source  of  great  frustration. 

Indian  strategic  thought  has  also  been  conditioned  by  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  subcontinent  forms  a  geopolitical  entity  in  which 
India,  by  virtue  of  its  size,  population,  natural  resources,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  capacity,  was  clearly  predominant.  The  entire  subconti¬ 
nent,  however,  was  seen  as  vulnerable  to  internal  instability. 
Because  of  its  central  location  and  the  fact  that  portions  of  its 
population  shared  religious,  linguistic,  or  ethnic  heritages  with 
most  of  the  people  in  South  Asia,  India  was  considered  especially 
vulnerable  to  a  spillover  of  turmoil  from  neighboring  states. 
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I'ncler  these  eireiimstances  India’s  own  national  interests  were 
seen  to  demand  that  it  exert  leadership  over  the  area.  Aecording 
to  one  Indian  analyst,  Pakistan’s  refusal  to  accept  this  “harsh  real¬ 
ity  has  formed  the  crux  of  regional  security  problems. 

Finally,  although  India — like  most  nations — has  not  consis¬ 
tently  followed  in  practice  what  it  espoused  in  philosophy,  it  has 
displayed  a  long-lasting  suspicion  of  alliances  per  se  and  has  re¬ 
peatedly  reiterated  a  policy  of  nonalignment  in  the  superpower 
competition.  These  attitudes  in  part  reflected  the  country’s 
strong  sense  of  independence  and  national  identity,  but  they 
were  also  an  expression  of  the  belief  that  involvement  by  outside 
powers — especially  the  superpowers — in  the  affairs  of  any  state 
has  aggravated  existing  problems  rather  than  solved  them.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  I95()s  and  1960s  these  perceptions  were  underscored  by 
Pakistan’s  membership  in  anticommunist  alliances,  which 
brought  it  United  States  military  aid  that  was  seen  as  adversely  af¬ 
fecting  India’s  own  security.  Although  it  proved  difficult  to  recon¬ 
cile  these  beliefs  with  the  signing  of  a  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1971,  the  ideals  themselves  were  not  abandoned.  Instead,  the 
Indian  leadership  defended  its  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  pragmatic  response  to  Pakistan’s  ties  with  China  and  the 
United  States,  noted  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  India  had  con¬ 
gruent  strategic  interests  in  South  Asia,  and  insisted  that  Indian 
independence  had  not  suffered.  As  of  early  1985,  Indian  rhetoric 
continued  to  encourage  nations — especially  those  in  the  region — 
to  scorn  military  alliances  and  to  resist  being  drawn  into  the  orbit 
of  either  superpower.  At  the  same  time,  however,  India  has 
drawn  criticism  from  co-members  of  the  Nonaligned  Movement 
for  its  own  imbalanced  treatment  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  (.see  Relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  ch.  9). 

These  underlying  assumptions  have  continued  to  be  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  Indian  strategic  perspective  on  the  subcontinent 
and  Pakistan,  the  greater  Indian  Ocean  region,  China,  and  the  in¬ 
ternational  scene.  Nowhere  was  this  more  evident  than  in  the 
doctrine  of  subcontinental  security  that  India  enunciated  during 
the  early  1980s.  Under  that  doctrine,  India  declared  that  al¬ 
though  it  would  not  intervene  in  internal  security  conflicts  in  any 
South  Asian  state,  it  could  not  tolerate  intervention  by  any  other 
nation.  India  advised  that  should  a  nation  require  external  assist¬ 
ance  in  dealing  with  security  problems,  that  aid  should  be  sought 
from  within  the  region,  principally  from  India.  This  policy  re¬ 
flected  the  long-standing  belief  that  Indian  security  would  be  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  the  involvement  of  nonregional  actors  in  any 
nation  within  the  subcontinent.  It  also  reflected  a  new  self-confi- 
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cltMict'  in  the  nation  s  al)ility  to  cietennine  regional  affairs.  As  of 
early  1985,  neither  India’s  willingness  to  enforee  the  doetrint*  nor 
its  ability  to  do  so  had  been  tested. 

.\ppro.xiniately  two-thirds  of  India’s  ground  fdrees  and  a 
major  part  of  the  air  foree  continued  in  early  1985  to  he  deployed 
to  defend  the  border  with  Pakistan.  Relations  with  that  nation 
have  followed  an  np-and-down  course  punctuated  by  negotiations 
and  border  incidents  (see  Relations  with  PakistaJi,  eh.  9).  India 
has  continued  to  expre.ss  siispicion  of  Pakistan  s  nuclear  program, 
and  the  pattern  of  Pakistan  s  weapons  acxpiisition  has  regularK 
acted  as  a  major  determinant  of  India’s  arms  policy.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  in  1981  that  Pakistan  might  import  F-16  advanced  fighters 
from  the  United  States,  for  instance,  spurred  India  to  conclude  a 
deal  with  France  for  advanced  Mirage  2000  fighter  bombers. 

Other  nations  on  the  subcontinent  also  continued  to  pose  se¬ 
curity  concerns.  V'iolence  in  Sri  Lanka  against  the  minority  Tamil 
community  has  provoked  a  response  in  India’s  own  Tamil  com- 
tnunity  (see  Religious,  Communal,  C’lass,  and  Regional  Differ¬ 
ences,  this  ch. ).  Sri  Lanka  was  also  seen  as  strategically  signific  ant 
because  of  its  location  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  fact  that  its  port 
at  Trincomalee  was  the  biggest  natural  harbor  between  Australia 
and  Africa.  Many  observers  have  linked  India  s  decision  to  enun¬ 
ciate  a  regional  strategic  doctrine  to  this  concern  over  Sri  Lanka. 
India  has  experienced  internal  .security  problems  as  a  result  of  un¬ 
controlled  immigration  from  Bangladesh  into  the  Northeast  (st'e 
Assam  and  the  Northea.st,  this  ch.).  India  also  had  a  deep  interest 
in  the  security  of  Nepal  and  Bhutan,  insofar  as  they  formed  for¬ 
ward  lines  of  defense  against  China. 

India’s  central  location  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  its  vital 
maritime  shipping  interests,  its  island  territories,  and  the  fact  that 
the  ocean  had  brought  con(]uerers  to  India  in  the  past  clearK 
would  make  it  an  area  of  strategic  significance  for  the  nation  under 
any  conditions.  The  area  has  been  seen  to  be  particularly  critical 
since  the  early  1970s,  however,  as  a  result  of  the  buildup  of  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  forces  in  the  region  at  large,  the  warfare  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  area  from  which  India’s  imported  oil  came,  the  con¬ 
tinued  search  by  the  superpowers  for  new  allit's  and  bases,  the 
entry  of  .sophisticated  weapons  into  Pakistan,  and  lingering  ten¬ 
sions  in  Southeast  Asia.  Diplomatically,  India  has  svipported  the 
UN  effort  to  declare  a  zone  of  peace  in  the  Indian  Ocean  (see 
Nonalignment,  ch.  9).  Militarily,  India’s  continued  interest  in  the 
area  has  been  demonstrated  by  its  program  of  naval  expansion, 
the  development  of  advanced  naval  and  air  support  facilities  in 
the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  islands  and  in  Lakshadweep,  and  the 
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ert'ation  in  198-4  ol  a  iifu  soiilluan  area  lorct'  coiiniiaiKl  lu'acKjiiar- 
tt'i  tal  at  rri\  anclnmi. 

Al)out  tHU'-tliird  of  tlu'  nation  s  groniul  forces — consisting 
inostlv  of  the  10  mountain  rlivisions  raisetl  after  the  1962  war — as 
wt'll  as  a  suhstantial  portiojt  of  air  force  assets  were  deployed  in 
Northeast  India  on  the  common  border  with  China.  In  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  most  analysts,  however,  India  did  not  consider  China  an  im¬ 
mediate  threat.  Instead,  concern  was  focused  on  China’s  poten¬ 
tial  for  affecting  India’s  strategic  environment  over  the  long  term, 
especially  given  Cdiina’s  relationship  with  Pakistan,  its  nuclear 
weapons  capability,  and  the  unresolved  Sino-Indian  border  dis¬ 
pute.  Border  talks  between  the  two  countries  have  taken  place 
since  1981,  and  another  round  was  scheduled  for  1985,  but  as  of 
early  1985  the  talks  had  proved  inconclusive  (see  Relations  with 
China,  ch.  9). 


The  Armed  Forces  in  Public  Life 

The  Constitution  places  national  defense  in  the  exclusive  do¬ 
main  of  the  central  government,  vesting  the  president  with  su¬ 
preme  command  over  the  armed  forces.  Under  the  Forty-fourth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  enacted  in  1978,  the  president 
has  the  authority  to  declare  an  emergency  and  to  take  necessary 
action  if  the  security  of  India  or  any  part  of  it  is  threatened  by  ex¬ 
ternal  aggression  or  armed  rebellion.  An  emergency  declaration 
must  be  approved  by  Parliament  within  one  month  s  time  and 
may  be  continued  beyond  a  six-month  period  only  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  Parliament. 

The  armed  forces  have  been  under  firm  civilian  control  since 
independence.  C]ivilian  authority  has  been  so  completely  in¬ 
stitutionalized  that  one  expert  on  the  Indian  military  has  ob¬ 
served  that  the  system  amounted  U)  an  "...  almost  total  civilian 
dominance  ...”  and  was  without  parallel  in  any  other  Third 
VV'orld  nation.  Civilian  control  was  ensured  not  only  through  law 
but  also  through  practical  organ iziitional  means  that  discouraged 
the  development  of  a  unified  military  leadership  that  could  be 
mobilized  in  opposition  to  the  government.  This  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  maintaining  the  three  services  as  separate  but 
e(iual  forces  and  dividing  the  re.sources  of  each  among  separate 
area  commands.  Military  personnel  were  by  and  large  isolated  in 
cantonments,  and  their  ties  with  foreign  countries  were  kept  at  a 
minimum. 

As  a  group,  military  personnel  took  pride  in  being  apolitical 
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and  played  virtually  no  role  in  the  national  eeonoinie  system. 
Even  the  defense  industrial  sector  employed  only  a  very  small 
number  of  retired  officers.  The  only  .serious  conflict  between  the 
military  and  civil  authorities  occurred  during  the  late  195()s  and 
early  1960.S,  evolving  around  the  minister  of  defense,  V^K. 
Krishna  VIenon,  who  was  perceived  by  military  personnel  as  in¬ 
terfering  in  military  affairs.  Since  the  1962  war  and  particularly 
after  the  1971  war,  however,  the  military  has  commanded  a  level 
of  public  admiration  and  support  une(jualed  by  any  other  national 
organization  or  group.  The  military  leadership  usually  has  been 
heard  sympathetically  by  Parliament  and  the  executive  branch, 
and  ministers  of  defense  have  been  able  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  ministry  and  the  armed  forces.  What  friction  has  occurred  has 
involved  promotion  policies,  the  military  wanting  seniority  to  be 
the  determinant  for  promotions  to  the  highest  ranking  positions 
and  the  government  at  times  using  other  criteria. 

Matters  relating  to  defense  and  security  were  protected  by 
strict  security  measures,  and  few  details  of  national  defense  policy 
or  the  military  establishment  were  made  public.  In  consequence 
there  were  few  authorities  in  Parliament,  the  press,  or  the 
academic  community  who  were  capable  of  contesting  official  de¬ 
fense  positions.  One  exception  was  the  New  Delhi-based  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Defence  Studies  and  Analysis  (IDS A),  which  was  .set  up  in 
1967  with  government  support  to  promote  advanced  study  and 
analysis  of  defense  and  security  i.ssues. 


Missions 

The  principal  mission  of  the  armed  forces  was  to  defend  the 
country  against  external  aggression,  and  the  defense  services 
were  organized,  ecjuipped,  and  trained  almost  exclusively  toward 
performing  this  conventional  defense  role.  Under  special  law,  the 
army  directed  counterinsurgency  operations  against  ethnic- 
rebels  in  Northeast  India.  At  least  since  1962,  the  armed  forces 
have  also  been  seen  as  a  valuable  instrument  for  achieving  foreign 
policy  goals. 

The  armed  forces  were  also  re(}uired  to  perform  emergency 
duties  when  requested  by  civilian  authorities.  These  duties  have 
primarily  involved  internal  di.saster  relief  and  internal  security 
operations.  The  military  has  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  per¬ 
form  duties  of  the  first  kind,  appreciating  the  public  relations  value 
of  “aid  to  the  civil”  operations.  Civic  action  has  rarely  involved  exten¬ 
sive  participation  in  economic  development,  however,  the  military 
arguing  successfully  that  such  peacetime  activity  would  erode  pro- 
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fessional  standards  and  take  away  from  valuable  training  time. 

Civilian  authorities  were  legally  entitled  to  seek  military  as¬ 
sistance  to  quell  internal  disorder,  but  in  practice  this  has  been 
done  only  reluctantly  and  only  when  it  was  unavoidable.  Neither 
the  government  nor  the  military  leadership  looked  favorably  on 
using  the  defense  services  to  perform  civil  order  duties.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  has  created  and,  when  necessary,  expanded  several 
paramilitary  forces  precisely  to  avoid  employing  the  military  in  an 
internal  peacekeeping  role.  When  a  situation  did  escalate  beyond 
the  control  of  the  civilian  police  and  paramilitary  forces,  the  law 
specified  that  the  military  could  only  undertake  operations  to  re¬ 
store  order  at  the  invitation  of  specified  civil  authorities  and  had 
to  withdraw  from  the  scene  the  moment  the  civil  authority  or¬ 
dered.  While  on  duty,  military  personnel  exercised  operational 
command  over  all  military  units  deployed. 

Despite  a  reluctance  io  call  out  the  military  to  maintain  pub¬ 
lic  order,  increasing  levels  of  domestic  disorder  during  the  early 
1980s  had  started  a  trend  toward  their  greater  use.  In  1984,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  army  was  deployed  to  restore  the  peace  on  several  oc¬ 
casions,  as  well  as  to  suppress  riots  in  Assam,  contain  communal 
violence  in  Bombay  and  other  cities,  and  restore  order  in  New 
Delhi  after  the  assassination  of  Indira  Gandhi.  The  army  was  also 
used  to  flush  out  Sikh  terrorists  from  the  Golden  Temple  in  Am¬ 
ritsar  and  to  restore  order  in  Punjab. 


Personnel:  Source  and  Quality 

Under  the  Constitution,  as  amended  in  1977,  each  citizen 
has  a  fundamental  duty  to  “defend  the  country  and  render  na¬ 
tional  service  when  called  upon  to  do  so.”  The  three  services  have  al¬ 
ways  been  long-service,  all-volunteer  forces,  however,  and  general 
conscription  has  never  proved  necessary.  The  normal  securities  of 
regular  service  life  in  contrast  to  the  low  average  per  capita  income  of 
most  civilians  have  helped  make  a  military  career  attractive. 

The  nation’s  ever  increasing  reserves  of  military  manpower 
have  always  far  exceeded  the  maximum  called  for  by  force  au¬ 
thorizations  or  permitted  by  budgets.  In  1985  the  ratio  of  military 
personnel — 1.12  million — to  the  total  population — estimated  at 
746  million — was  among  the  world’s  lowest.  Far  from  constituting 
a  drain  on  the  civilian  labor  force,  service  in  the  military  has  pro¬ 
vided  critical  employment  opportunities  in  a  nation  in  which  un¬ 
employment  remained  a  significant  and  growing  problem. 

’The  army  and  navy  in  1985  maintained  a  combined  recruit¬ 
ing  organization  that  operated  60  offices  in  important  cities  and 
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towns  nationwide.  The  air  force’s  separate  recruiting  organization 
included  12  offices.  Recruitment  officers  of  both  organizations 
toured  the  rural  districts  adjacent  to  their  stations  and  also  drew 
from  surrounding  urban  areas.  It  was  believed,  however,  that  the 
air  force  and  navy  drew  most  of  their  recruits  from  urban  areas  in 
which  educational  opportunities  were  sufficient  to  produce  appli¬ 
cants  capable  of  mastering  technical  skills.  The  army  also  re¬ 
cruited  outside  India,  admitting  Gvjikhas  from  Nepal  into  the 
Gurkha  Regiment. 

Initial  enlistments  varied  in  length,  depending  on  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  the  branch  or  skill  category,  but  15  years  was  the  usual 
minimum.  The  tour  of  duty  was  generally  followed  by  two  to  five 
years  of  service  in  the  reserves.  Reenlistment  was  permitted  for 
those  who  qualified,  especially  those  possessing  critical  skills. 
The  minimum  age  for  enlistment  was  17  years,  the  maximum  var¬ 
ying  between  20  and  27,  depending  on  the  .service  and  skill  cate- 
gor\’.  The  compulsory  retirement  age  for  officers  also  varied, 
ranging  from  48  to  55  years  for  majors,  equivalent  ranks,  and 
below,  and  rising  to  58  for  full  generals  and  equivalents. 

Candidates  were  required  to  meet  minimum  physical  stan¬ 
dards,  which  differed  among  the  three  services  and  were  also  ad¬ 
justed  to  accommodate  different  physical  traits  of  particular 
ethnic  groups.  Since  1977  recruiting  officers  have  been  instructed 
to  relax  the  physical  standards  slightly  when  evaluating  the  only 
son  of  serving  or  former  military  personnel — both  as  a  welfare 
measure  and  as  a  means  of  ensuring  that  a  family  tradition  of  mil¬ 
itary  service  can  be  maintained. 

Educational  standards  for  enlisted  ranks  differed  according 
to  service  and  skill  category,  the  army  requirement  varying  from 
basic  literacy  to  higher  secondary  education  (see  Education,  ch. 
2).  The  other  two  services  maintained  higher  standards  befitting 
their  greater  need  for  technical  expertise,  the  air  force  requiring 
at  least  higher  secondary  education,  and  the  navy,  graduation 
from  a  secondary  school  for  all  except  cooks  and  stewards.  Officer 
candidates  had  to  have  completed  a  higher  secondary  or  equiva¬ 
lent  education  and  passed  a  competitive  qualifying  exam  for  entry 
into  precommission  training  (see  Organization,  Equipment,  and 
Training,  this  ch.).  All  three  services  also  accepted  candidates 
holding  university  degrees  in  such  fields  as  engineering,  physics, 
or  medicine  for  direct  entry  into  the  officer  corps. 

Enlistment  was  legally  opened  to  all  Indians  in  1947.  In  1949 
further  orders  were  given  to  abolish  recruitment  on  an  ethnic,  lin¬ 
guistic,  caste,  or  religious  basis.  In  the  case  of  the  army’s  infantry 
regiments  raised  before  World  War  II,  however  (their  cohesion 
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and  eflectiveness  'vere  construed  to  be  rooted  in  a  long-term  sen¬ 
timental  attachment  to  certain  traditions),  that  order  was  officially 
interpreted  as  setting  an  ideal  goal  rather  than  mandating  im¬ 
mediate  change.  In  1985  certain  army  regiments  continued  to 
have  a  homogeneous  composition;  others  mixed  groups  within  a 
regiment  but  segregated  them  at  the  battalion  or  company  level. 
Still  others  were  completely  mixed  throughout.  The  army  has 
steadily  been  evolving  into  a  more  heterogeneous  service.  Regi¬ 
ments  raised  during  World  War  II  and  after  have  recruited  In¬ 
dians  of  almost  all  categories,  and  the  doubling  of  the  army’s  size 
idter  the  1962  war  sped  up  that  process.  The  government  made  a 
special  effort  to  recruit  among  underrepresented  sections  of  the 
population  and  during  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s  reformed 
the  recruiting  process  to  eliminate  some  of  the  subjectivity  in  the 
candidate  selection  process.  Since  1980  the  government  has 
sought  to  apportion  recruitment  from  each  state  and  union  terri¬ 
tory  according  to  its  share  of  the  total  population.  Both  the  air 
force  and  the  navy  were  almost  totally  “mixed”  services  and  dis¬ 
played  considerable  heterogeneity  in  composition. 

Despite  the  government’s  policy  of  encouraging  recruits 
from  all  states  and  regions,  some  groups  continued  to  serve  in  the 
military  in  numbers  disproportionate  to  their  representation  in 
the  general  population.  For  the  most  part  this  occurred  because 
military  service  was  traditionally  a  career  of  great  esteem  in  some 
communities  and  an  occupation  of  little  interest  in  others.  One 
exception  was  the  Muslim  community,  which  traditionally  pro¬ 
vided  a  large  number  of  military  personnel  but  which  has  not 
been  heavily  recruited  since  independence. 

The  government  did  not  release  details  on  the  ethnic,  class, 
caste,  or  regional  backgrounds  of  defense  forces  personnel,  but 
most  observers  agreed  that  Sikhs  continued  to  be  the  most  over¬ 
represented  group  in  the  military.  During  the  early  1980s  Sikhs 
were  believed  to  constitute  10  to  12  percent  of  total  army  personnel, 
as  high  as  20  percent  of  the  army  officer  corps,  and  up  to  35  percent 
of  all  air  force  pilots.  In  contrast,  Sikhs  made  up  about  2  percent  of 
the  total  national  population.  Two  all-Sikh  army  regiments — The 
Sikh  Light  Infantry  and  the  Sikh  Regiment — together  contained  ap¬ 
proximately  20  highly  trained  battalions  that  accounted  for  a  major 
element  of  the  strike  force  in  the  main  army  divisions.  After  the 
storming  of  the  Golden  Temple  in  1984,  mutinies  broke  out  in  a  few 
Sikh  units  around  the  country.  Although  initial  statements  by  the 
military  leadership  declared  that  Sikh  deserters  would  be  tried  and 
hanged,  the  attitude  quickly  softened,  and  it  was  announced  that 
only  the  ringleaders  of  the  mutinies  would  be  dealt  with  severely. 
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Acc-ortling  to  the  government,  initial  reports  of  the  mutinies  were 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  most  mutineers  had  been  misled  by  in¬ 
accurate  accounts  of  events  by  agitators. 


Defense  Spending 

Military  expenditures  were  controlled  by  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  through  the  Financial  Advisor  (Defence),  who  was  dele¬ 
gated  to  the  Ministry  of  Defence.  Spending  proposals  generated 
in  the  three  services  were  submitted  to  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
and  then  passed  to  the  Financial  Advisor,  who  had  veto  power 
over  all  budgetary  matters.  This  system  was  considered  one  of  the 
strongest  of  the  institutional  safeguards  ensuring  civilian  over¬ 
sight  of  the  military,  but  it  has  been  criticized  on  the  grounds  that 
it  results  in  a  triplication  of  work,  slows  decisionmaking,  and  puts 
civil  servants  having  little  military  expertise  in  control  of  pro¬ 
grams  for  which  they  do  not  have  executory  responsibility. 

Since  1964,  spending  has  been  guided  by  five-year  develop¬ 
ment  plans  that  for  most  of  the  period  have  been  updated  on  an 
annual  basis.  The  1980-85  plan,  revised  in  1982,  emphasized  im¬ 
provement  of  communications  through  equipment  replacement. 
The  plan  encouraged  procurement  from  domestic  sources  when 
possible  and  placed  great  emphasis  on  investments  to  improve 
the  nation’s  scientific  and  technological  base. 

The  defense  budget  for  fiscal  year  (FY — see  Glossary)  1983 
was  estimated  at  Rs57. 5  billion  (for  value  of  the  rupee — see  Glos¬ 
sary).  That  figure  represented  about  3.5  percent  of  the  estimated 
gross  national  product  (GNP)  and  accounted  for  approximately 
24.6  percent  of  total  central  government  expenditures.  The  1983 
military  budget  represented  an  annual  per  capita  expenditure  of 
less  than  US$8,  in  contrast  with  US$20  for  Pakistan  and  an  esti¬ 
mated  US$10  for  China. 

Before  the  1962  war,  defense  spending  averaged  less  than  2 
percent  of  gross  domestic  product  (GDP).  Greatly  increased  mil¬ 
itary  expenditures  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  1962  war 
raised  that  to  more  than  3. 7  percent  (see  table  23,  Appendix).  The 
sharp  increases  were  not  sustained,  however,  and  by  1967  de¬ 
fense  spending  had  stabilized  at  about  3  percent  of  GDP — a  level 
that,  except  for  a  short-term  rise  associated  with  the  1971  war 
with  Pakistan,  had  been  maintained  as  of  1984.  Increases  in  de¬ 
fense  expenditures  after  the  1962  war  financed  a  process  of  mod¬ 
ernization  that  commenced  for  the  navy  in  about  1974  and  for  the 
air  force  and  army  during  the  late  1970s.  Specific  yearly  increases 
often  reflected  the  acquisition  of  one  or  more  technologically 
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Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  holding  a  model  of  a  tank 
that  will  he  manufactured  in  defense  ordnance  factory 
Courtesy  Embassy  of  India,  Washington 


sophisticated  weapons  systems.  Over  the  1977-83  period,  the  de¬ 
fense  budget  rose  by  approximately  1 12  percent  in  current  prices; 
when  factoring  in  inflation,  the  rise  was  about  44  percent. 

For  security  reasons,  the  government  revealed  few  details  of 
the  defense  budget,  but  available  published  accounts  provided 
some  insights  into  patterns  of  defense  resource  allocation.  Expendi¬ 
tures  included  allotments  to  the  ministry,  which  funded  ministerial 
operations  and  also  provided  for  government  investment  in  the 
defense  industrial  sector  (see  Defense  Industry,  this  ch.).  Another 
account  financed  pensions  for  defen.se  services  personnel. 

Separate  accounts  allocated  funds  to  each  of  the  three  ser¬ 
vices  to  cover  current  account  expenditures,  such  as  pay  and 
routine  maintenance  and  supplies.  Distribution  by  percentage 
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among  tlu*  services  during  the  1981-83  period  was  approximateh 
66  percent  tor  the  army ,  25  percent  for  the  air  force,  and  9  perccmt 
for  the  nav\’.  In  contrast,  in  1963  the  shares  allotted  to  the  arin\ , 
air  force  and  navy  were  76  percent,  20  percent,  and  4  percent, 
respectively. 

These  figures  reveal  a  decline  in  the  army’s  relative  share  of 
current  account  expenditures,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
rise  in  the  share  allocated  to  the  air  force  and  navy.  This  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  raising  overall  defense  spending,  not  by  cutting 
the  army  budget.  The  average  cost  of  maintaining  air  force  and 
navy  personnel  over  the  1963-83  period  was  more  than  two  and 
one-half  times  that  of  army  personnel,  making  it  possible  to  in¬ 
crease  army  personnel  by  an  amount  ecjnal  to  nearly  three  times 
the  increase  in  the  other  two  services  combined. 

The  air  force  share  of  current  accounts  expenditures  held 
relatively  steady  at  about  20  percent  until  the  late  197()s,  when 
aging  aircraft  and  weapons  systems  began  to  be  replaced  with 
newer  models  of  far  greater  cost.  The  relative  growth  in  the  navy’s 
share  had  come  earlier,  commencing  in  the  late  1960s  and  ac¬ 
celerating  in  the  early  1970s.  The  emphasis  on  naval  expansion 
was  especially  apparent  in  the  area  of  capital  expenditures,  the 
navy’s  share  rising  from  approximately  7  percent  in  FY  1963  to  34 
percent  in  FY  1970  and  to  over  50  percent  after  FY  1977,  It  was 
estimated  that  about  30  percent  of  the  total  defense  budget  was 
spent  on  weapons  and  equipment  financed  by  capital  and  current 
expenditure  accounts. 

The  relationship  between  defense  allocations  and  economic 
development  has  been  a  subject  of  debate  since  the  late  1970s. 
Until  the  1962  war,  the  prevailing  official  opinion  was  that  mili¬ 
tary  spending  should  be  held  to  the  absolute  minimum  to  avoid 
diverting  scarce  national  resources  from  the  development  prog¬ 
ram.  After  the  war,  however,  it  was  agreed  that  the  nation  could 
not  cifford  to  sacrifice  defense  capability  but  had  to  balance  the 
competing  demands  of  defense  and  development.  During  the  late 
1970s  several  Indian  defense  analysts  and  military  personnel 
began  to  challenge  the  assumption  that  military  spending  di¬ 
verted  resources  from  economic  development.  They  argued  in¬ 
stead  that  both  national  defense  capability  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  were  prerequisites  for  the  achievement  of  the  other  and  that 
military  spending  contributed  to  economic  development  by  ex¬ 
panding  manpower  training,  strengthening  infrastructure,  and 
contributing  to  the  transfer  of  technology  and  industrial  know¬ 
how.  Advocates  of  this  position  had  grown  increasingly  influential 
as  of  early  1985. 
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W^hichever  argiiint'iit  represetitecl  the  dominant  oiheial 
\  iewpoint,  defense  programs  eontimied  to  he  evaluated  in  terms 
of  their  military  utility  as  well  as  their  eeonomie,  social,  and 
tt'ehnologieal  eontrilnition  to  the  development  program.  Favored 
defense  programs  were  those  that  created  employment,  carried 
technological  and  industrial  spinoffs  for  the  civilian  sector,  contri- 
hnted  to  the  development  of  a  domestic  defense  industry,  or  pro¬ 
moted  social  goals,  such  as  offering  upward  mobility  for  members 
of  oppressed  castes  or  classes  or  furthering  national  integration 
through  recruitment  of  differing  groups.  Programs  were  also 
judged  on  the  basis  of  how  they  affected  inflation,  foreign  ex¬ 
change  reserves,  and  existing  development  programs. 

In  general,  the  army’s  relatively  labor-intensive  programs 
have  tended  to  score  better  in  these  areas  than  have  those  of  the 
air  force  and  navy,  which  generally  required  more  capital-inten¬ 
sive  investment.  The  army  has  also  had  a  relative  advantage  in  the 
interservice  competition  for  resource  allwation  because  produc¬ 
tion  of  its  e(piipment  recjuired  less  lead  time  and  technological 
sophistication  than  did  navy  and  air  force  equipment  and  could 
more  easily  be  managed  by  the  domestic  defense  industry. 


Defense  Industry 

The  nation  maintained  one  of  the  largest  defense  industrial 
and  research  complexes  of  any  Third  World  nation.  The  entire 
conglomeration  was  under  the  authority  of  the  Ministry  of 
Defence.  In  early  1985  it  comprised  33  ordnance  factories,  nine 
public  sector  undertakings,  and  a  network  of  39  major  research 
and  development  establishments.  Altogether,  the  complex  was 
the  second  largest  component  in  the  industrial  sector  and  em¬ 
ployed  over  300,000  people.  The  total  value  of  defense  industrial 
production  was  estimated  at  Rsl  1.4  billion  in  FY  1982  and  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  climbed  to  about  Rsl3.9  billion  in  FY  1983.  Ex¬ 
ports  for  FY  1984  were  anticipated  to  earn  some  Rs410  million. 

According  to  a  Ministry  of  Defence  report,  “the  main  thrust 
of  defence  production  effort  is  towards  the  twin  objectives  of  mod¬ 
ernization  of  arms  and  equipment  and  achievement  of  progres¬ 
sive  self-reliance  and  self-sufficiency.”  The  national  leadership 
appeared  to  appreciate  the  possibility  that  local  production  might 
prove  more  costly  and  deliver  results  more  slowly  than  outright 
purchase  from  foreign  producers  but  has  expressed  its  willingness 
to  make  such  trade-offs  in  the  interests  of  lessening  the  nation’s 
vulnerability  to  foreign  political  influence.  Nonetheless,  as  of 
early  1985  most  sophisticated  weapons  systems  continued  to  be 
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iniportecl  from  foreij^n  producers,  and  most  items  of  domestic 
manufacture  continued  to  he  made  under  license  agreements 
with  foreign  companies. 

The  defense  industrial  complex  was  built  upon  the  system  of 
ordnance  factories  and  repair  facilities  inherited  from  the  British. 
It  was  expanded  during  the  1950s,  developing  the  capability  first 
to  assemble  several  models  of  aircraft  and  military  vehicles  and 
later  to  manufacture  some  components  locally.  After  the  1962  war 
the  government  accelerated  the  development  of  the  industry 
through  increased  investment  and  drew  up  ambitious  plans  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  level  and  scope  of  production.  Except  for  the  production 
of  small  arms  and  ammunition  in  ordnance  factories,  however, 
most  sectors  experienced  difficulties  in  meeting  the  targets  set  by 
the  early  planners.  It  took  longer  than  anticipated  to  recruit  and 
train  workers  and  to  construct  facilities,  making  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
sort  to  interim  imports  of  some  items.  Certain  materials  and  com¬ 
ponents,  especially  advanced  metals  and  electronics,  were  either 
unavailable  in  the  domestic  economy  or  produced  in  insufficient 
(juantities.  Moreover,  the  research  and  development  establish¬ 
ment  proved  unequal  to  the  tasks  assigned  it — a  failure  many  cri¬ 
tics  blamed  on  insufficient  investment.  Many  of  these  problems 
continued  to  plague  the  industry  in  1985. 

Nonetheless,  the  defense  industrial  sector  had  scored  nota¬ 
ble  successes  by  the  late  1960s,  especially  in  ship  construction 
and  the  production  of  MiG-21  aircraft.  Production  continued  to 
expand  during  the  1970s,  during  which  time  the  nation  reached 
self-sufficiency  in  small  arms,  ammunition,  and  artillery.  The 
proportion  of  domestically  manufactured  parts  used  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  number  of  items  grew  steadily.  By  the  early  1980s  the 
nation  was  producing  an  impressive  array  of  defense  equipment, 
including  warships,  antitank  missiles,  and  military  vehicles  and 
aircraft  of  all  types.  There  was  continued  disappointment  within 
government,  however,  over  the  failure  to  design  and  produce 
certain  items  indigenously,  including  jet  and  helicopter  engines, 
technologically  advanced  aircraft,  and  a  replacement  for  the 
Vijayanta  main  battle  tank.  Moreover,  even  in  areas  in  which  the 
industry  had  scored  considerable  success,  it  was  still  necessary  to 
import  key  components.  Nonetheless,  the  program  has  been 
evaluated  an  overall  success.  Although  still  short  of  reaching  com¬ 
plete  self-reliance,  the  government  believes  that  it  has  gained 
foreign  policy  independence  by  decreasing  the  need  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  wishes  of  foreign  suppliers.  Experience  gained  in  domestic 
production  has  been  translated  into  greater  sophistication  in 
negotiating  with  foreign  suppliers  when  imports  were  unavoidable. 
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Ordnance  factories  and  public  sector  defense  projects  were 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Defence  Production  in 
the  Ministry  of  Defence.  Ordnance  factories  produced  items  for 
the  defense  services  and  the  paramilitary  and  police  forces.  They 
manufactured  a  wide  range  of  items,  including  vehicles,  optical 
instruments,  arms  and  ammunition,  and  naval  vessels.  The  public 
sector  undertakings  were  essentially  publicly  owned  companies 
that  engaged  in  research,  development,  and  production  of  de¬ 
fense  items  (see  table  24,  Appendix).  The  oldest  was  Hindustani 
Aeronautics  Limited  (HAL),  which  operated  11  factories  in  six 
different  states.  As  of  early  1985,  HAL  manufactured  helicopters, 
jet  fighters,  trainers,  and  interceptors,  most  under  license  agree¬ 
ment  with  foreign  concerns.  Bharat  Electronics  produced  a  diver¬ 
sified  range  of  electronic  equipment,  including  microwave  com¬ 
munication  sets  and  radars.  Three  major  shipbuilding  concerns — 
Mazagon  Dockyards  at  Bombay,  Goa  Shipyard,  and  Garden 
Reach  Shipbuilders  and  Engineers  at  Galcutta — built  and  re¬ 
paired  a  wide  range  of  naval  vessels.  Most  of  the  ordnance  fac¬ 
tories  and  the  public  sector  undertakings  produced  items  for  the 
civilian  as  well  as  for  the  military  sector. 

The  laboratories  of  the  Defence  Research  and  Development 
Organisation  were  administered  by  the  Department  of  Defence 
Research  and  Development,  which  was  established  in  1980  and 
was  headed  by  the  scientific  adviser  to  the  minister  of  defense. 
The  department  was  responsible  for  the  design  and  development 
of  weapons  and  equipment  and  for  providing  expert  advice  on 
military  operations,  equipment,  and  logistics  problems. 


The  Nuclear  and  Space  Programs 

Neither  the  nuclear  program  nor  the  space  program  was  de¬ 
veloped  for  military  purposes.  Nor  did  it  appear  as  of  early  1985 
that  either  had  been  used  for  other  than  peaceful  ends.  Both  pro¬ 
grams  clearly  had  potential  military  applicability,  however,  and 
gave  the  nation  options  that,  if  necessary,  the  government  could 
consider  in  the  future. 

The  nation’s  nuclear  research  and  development  program  was 
instituted  in  1954,  its  first  projects  centering  on  the  establishment 
of  research  reactors  (see  Energy,  ch.  6).  The  program  was  acceler¬ 
ated  in  the  early  1970s,  and  in  1974  India  became  the  sixth  nation 
in  the  world  to  conduct  a  nuclear  test  explosion.  The  government 
asserted  that  it  was  developing  a  peaceful  nuclear  capability  and 
has  made  a  substantial  investment  in  the  field  of  nuclear  energy 

As  of  early  1985  the  government  continued  to  insist  that  st 
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was  not  in  tlie  process  of  developinjf  unclear  weapons.  It  has  re¬ 
fused  to  foreswear  that  option,  however,  stating  that  to  do  so 
would  he  irresponsible,  given  the  fact  that  Pakistan  had  a  nuclear 
program,  C.'hina  possessed  nuclear  weapons,  and  superpower 
forces  deployed  in  the  Indian  Ocean  carried  such  weapons  as 
well.  India  has  also  refused  to  sign  the  nuclear  nonproliferation 
treaty  on  the  grounds  that  the  treaty  legitimizes  and  protects  the 
monopolization  of  nuclear  weapons  hy  those  few  countries  al¬ 
ready  having  developed  them. 

India’s  space  program  was  established  in  1962  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Department  of  Atomic  Energy.  It  was  reorganized  in 
1969  as  the  Indian  Space  Research  Organisation  (ISRO).  After  the 
1971  war  the  program  was  upgraded,  and  the  Space  Command 
and  the  Department  of  Space  were  created.  The  stated  objective 
of  the  program  was  to  achieve  satellite  launch  capability  for  com¬ 
munications  and  educational  purposes. 

Using  a  Soviet  rocket,  ISRO  placed  India’s  first  satellite  into 
orbit  in  1975.  On  July  18,  1980,  India  became  the  sixth  nation  in 
the  world  to  orbit  a  satellite  using  an  indigenously  produced 
launch  vehicle.  A  second  was  launched  in  1981,  and  a  third  in 
1983.  Although  the  minister  of  defense  has  assured  Parliament 
that  the  nation  does  not  intend  to  develop  the  space  program  for 
military  use,  several  Indian  commentators,  including  the  chair¬ 
man  of  ISRO,  have  noted  publicly  that  the  country  could  easily 
adapt  its  rocket  technology  to  develop  an  intermediate-range  bal¬ 
listic  missile.  Even  without  such  a  move,  weather  and  communi¬ 
cations  satellites  had  potential  military  applicability. 


Organization^  Equipment,  and  Training 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  supreme  command  of  the 
armed  forces  is  vested  in  the  nation’s  president.  Actual  responsi¬ 
bility  for  defense  matters,  however,  rested  with  the  cabinet, 
decisionmaking  authority  being  exercised  through  its  Political  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee.  That  committee  was  chaired  by  the  prime 
minister,  and  its  members  included  the  ministers  of  defense,  ex¬ 
ternal  affairs,  home  affairs,  and  finance  (see  The  Union  Govern¬ 
ment,  ch.  8).  When  requested,  the  chiefs  of  staff  of  the  three  ser¬ 
vices  provided  advice  on  military  matters.  Because  the  commit¬ 
tee  had  wide-ranging  responsibilites,  including  internal  politics, 
foreign  affairs,  intelligence,  and  defense,  a  subcommittee  known 
as  the  Committee  for  Defence  Planning  was  established  in  1978  to 
focus  on  defense  issues. 
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The  Ministry  of  Defence 

The  civilian  Ministry  of  Defence  was  the  central  agency  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  administration,  operational  control,  and  balanced  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  three  services.  It  acted  as  a  channel  for  com¬ 
municating  government  policy  on  defense  matters  to  the  three  ser¬ 
vices  and  supervised  policy  implementation.  Working  closely  with 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  through  the  Financial  Advisor  (Defence), 
the  Ministry  of  Defence  was  responsible  for  developing  a  program 
for  defense  expenditure  and  obtaining  parliamentary  sanction  for  it. 
Tlie  ministry  oversaw  the  defense  research  and  production  pro¬ 
grams,  the  armed  forces  medical  services,  and  several  interservice 
training  institutions.  The  coast  guard,  reserves,  and  certain  auxiliary 
forces  also  fell  under  its  purview. 

The  ministry  was  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into 
departments  for  defense,  defense  production,  defense  supplies, 
and  defense  research  and  development.  Policy  planning  and  im¬ 
plementation  were  the  responsibilities  of  two  major  committees. 
The  first  was  the  Defence  Minister’s  Committee,  which  had  au¬ 
thority  over  issues  involving  the  three  services  and  their  coordi¬ 
nation.  Since  1974,  however,  its  role  has  been  largely  superseded 
by  a  “morning  meeting’’  of  the  minister  of  defense,  the  defense 
secretaries,  the  scientific  adviser  to  the  minister,  and  the  three 
service  chiefs.  The  informal  meetings  were  instituted  in  the  wake 
of  the  1962  conflict  with  China  in  order  to  provide  an  open  forum 
to  air  problems,  establish  a  working  relationship  among  all  par¬ 
ties,  and  facilitate  prompt  decisionmaking.  They  have  usually 
been  held  on  a  twice  weekly  basis.  The  second  major  policymak¬ 
ing  committee  was  the  Defence  Minister’s  Committee  (Produc¬ 
tion  and  Supplies),  which  was  established  in  1980  and  supervised 
defense  research,  production,  and  procurement.  Other  commit¬ 
tees  in  the  ministry  focused  on  issues  relating  to  pensions,  de¬ 
fense  electronics,  research  and  development,  and  personnel. 

The  nation  s  higher  defense  establishment  contained  no  in¬ 
tegrated  military  organization  as  of  early  1985.  Instead,  the  three 
coequal  and  independent  services  coordinated  their  activities 
through  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee,  which  was  chaired  by  the 
member  having  the  longest  tenure  on  that  body.  The  committee 
provided  a  focus  of  professional  military  counsel  for  the  ministry 
and  the  cabinet  but  had  advisory  power  only.  Internally,  deci¬ 
sions  were  reached  by  consensus,  the  chairman  having  no 
peremptory  authority.  Although  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee 
had  its  own  secretariat,  that  body  did  not  function  as  a  joint  staff, 
and  all  three  service  headquarters  independently  maintained 
similar  staff  organizations  that  were  also  replicated  in  the  minis- 
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try.  Some  interserviee  cooperation  has  developed  on  an  incre¬ 
mental  basis,  and  the  frequency  and  magnitude  of  joint  exercises 
has  grown. 

Each  service  had  its  own  system  of  area  commands,  the 
boundaries  of  which  did  not  coincide.  As  of  early  1985  only  one 
triservice-area  command  had  been  established.  Set  up  in  1982,  it 
covered  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  and  was  headed  by  a 
naval  officer  responsible  to  the  commander  of  the  navy’s  Eastern 
Naval  Command.  Attached  to  it  were  several  naval  vessels  and 
aircraft  as  well  as  an  army  brigade. 

India’s  higher  defense  organization  has  been  criticized  re¬ 
peatedly  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  inefficient,  that  it  isolated  the 
services  from  the  civilian  policymaking  process,  and  that  it  did  not 
facilitate  interservice  coordination.  Since  the  1950s  there  have 
been  proposals  for  the  creation  of  a  post  of  chief  of  the  defense 
staff,  whose  holder  would  have  peremptory  authority  over  the 
service  chiefs.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  various  forms  of  an 
integrated  defense  staff  be  created.  As  of  early  1985,  however,  it 
appeared  that  the  system  was  unlikely  to  be  changed  for  fear  of 
upsetting  the  balance  among  the  three  services  or  reducing  the 
level  of  civilian  control  over  the  military. 

The  armed  forces  were  served  by  a  well-developed  system  of 
military  schools,  many  of  which  were  joint  establishments  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Defence.  The  National  Defence 
College  at  New  Delhi  was  the  senior  school  serving  the  three  ser¬ 
vices.  It  offered  courses  in  politico-military  affairs  to  prepare 
senior  officers  and  civilian  officials  for  key  national  security  posts. 
The  Defence  Services  Staff  College  at  Wellington  trained  about 
300  officers  a  year  for  staff  appointments.  Both  schools  regularly 
accepted  a  few  foreign  officers.  The  Armed  Forces  Medical  Col¬ 
lege  at  Pune  (Poona)  provided  medical  training  and  a  degree 
course  in  nursing;  a  limited  number  of  slots  were  reserved  for 
women.  'The  National  Defence  Academy  at  Kharakvasla  con¬ 
ducted  a  three-year  course  for  prospective  officers  that  combined 
military  training  with  a  program  of  general  education.  Admission 
was  open  to  young  men  on  the  basis  of  a  qualifying  exam,  and 
graduates  went  on  to  attend  speciality  training  courses  in  the  re¬ 
spective  services  before  receiving  commissions.  A  number  of  in¬ 
stitutions  prepared  students  for  entry  into  the  National  Defence 
Academy.  These  included  the  Rashtriya  Indian  Military  College 
at  Dehra  Dun  and  a  system  of  17  schools — known  as  Sainik 
Schools — that  were  located  throughout  the  nation. 
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Army 

Army  heacl(jiiarter.s  at  New  Delhi  was  under  the  direction  of 
the  chief  of  the  army  staff,  who  was  customarily  a  full  general.  The 
pattern  of  organization  at  head(juarters  and  lower  staff  echelons 
throughout  the  army  followed  the  British  system.  The  chief  of  the 
army  staff  was  principally  assisted  by  a  vice  chief,  a  deputy  chief, 
a  military  secretary,  and  four  main  staff  divisions  headed  by  the 
adjutant  general,  (quartermaster  general,  master  general  of 
ordnance,  and  the  engineer  in  chief. 

The  army  in  the  field  fell  under  five  area  commands:  West¬ 
ern,  Eastern,  Northern,  Southern,  and  Central — each  headed  by 
a  lieuteiiant  general  (see  fig.  19).  The  major  combat  formations  in¬ 
cluded  within  these  commands  in  early  1985  were  two  armored 
divisions,  one  mechanized  division,  18  infantry  divisions,  10 
mountain  divisions,  five  independent  armored  brigades,  seven 
independent  infantry  brigades,  one  parachute  brigade,  and  17  in¬ 
dependent  artillery  brigades  (see  table  25,  Appendix).  Divisions 
were  grouped  under  eight  corps  headquarters  as  needed  for  field 
operations. 

The  army  was  also  organized  on  a  regimental  basis.  As  in  the 
British  system,  regiments  were  not  generally  tactical  formations  but 
instead  functioned  as  head(|uarters  training  and  recruitment  cen¬ 
ters.  Infantry  regiments  commonly  comprised  between  six  and  15 
battalions,  which  were  usually  attached  to  various  formations  and 
rarely  served  together.  Cavalry  regiments  had  a  single  battalion. 

As  in  the  past,  many  of  the  infantry  regiments  continued  to 
recruit  on  a  territorial,  lingui.stic,  or  caste  basis.  In  contrast,  most 
other  units  were  essentially  "all-India”  organizations.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  was  divided  into  Madras,  Bengal,  and  Bombay 
groujis  in  th<'  old  i^residency  manner,  each  group  recruiting  in  its 
resq)ecti\  (‘  area.  Many  infantry  and  cavalry  regiments  traced  their 
heritages  to  the  nineteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  and  bore 
names  redolent  of  historical  and  cultural  imagery,  such  as  the 
Maharatta  Light  Infantry,  the  Rajputana  Rifles,  and  the  Ninth 
Deccan  Horse  Regiment. 

Army  strength  as  of  early  1985  was  approximately  960,000. 
Principal  erquipment  for  the  armored  element  included  an  esti¬ 
mated  2,900  main  battle  tanks,  250  Soviet-made  BMP-1 
mechanized  infantry  combat  vehicles,  and  500  armored  person¬ 
nel  carriers  of  Soviet  or  Czechoslovak  origin.  About  35  percent  of 
the  tanks  were  T-54,  T-55,  or  T-72  models  from  the  Soviet  Union 
or  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  remainder  were  domestically  produc¬ 
ed  Vijayanta  models.  Artillery  came  from  a  variety  of  sources  and 
included  howitzers,  mortars,  and  different  kinds  of  field  guns,  in- 
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cliuUnj'  sonu'  ilt'V (‘loped  doinestieiilly  tor  mountain  use.  Antitank 
weapons  included  rocket  launchers  and  j'nns,  as  well  as  jiuided 
wire  missiles  of  three  types;  the  French-made  SS-ll-Bl,  the 
European-made  Milan,  and  the  Soviet  Sa^^ier.  Air  defense  units 
used  Soviet  SA-6,  SA-7,  SA-9,  and  British  Tijjercat  surface-to-air 
missiles  as  well  as  conventional  towed  and  self-propelled  antiair¬ 
craft  mms.  Tlu‘  army  relied  on  the  air  force  tor  air  support  and  tac¬ 
tical  supply  and  had  no  air  element. 

An  extensive  system  of  schools  and  training  cejiters  sup¬ 
ported  army  operations.  Perhaps  the  best  known  was  the  Indian 
Military  Academy  at  Dehra  Dun,  founded  in  1932  as  an  ecpiiva- 
lent  to  the  British  Sandhurst.  There,  officer  candidates  received 
precommission  training,  courses  varying  in  duration  according  to 
status  at  entry.  Cadets  were  admitted  on  a  direct  entry  basis  by 
examination  or  upon  graduation  from  the  National  Defence 
Academy.  Entry  was  also  open  to  enlisted  personnel  or  junior 
commissioned  officers  who  satisfactorily  completed  a  three-year 
training  course  at  the  Army  Cadet  College  at  Pune.  The  Officers 
Training  School  at  Madras  prepared  selectt'd,  serving,  noncom¬ 
missioned,  an.d  junior  conunissioned  officers  for  short-service 
commissions.  The  College  of  Combat  at  Mhow  conducted  three 
levels  of  command  courses.  Advanced  training  for  all  grades  and 
ranks  was  also  provided  by  the  various  arms  and  services.  These 
included  the  Infantry  Schools  at  Mhow  and  Belgaum,  the  Ar¬ 
moured  Corps  Centre  and  School  at  Ahmednagar,  and  the  School 
of  Artillery  at  Deolali.  In  addition,  various  other  schools  and  cen¬ 
ters  supplied  technical  and  support  training,  including  the  Air 
Defence  and  Guided  Missile  School,  on  which  construction  was 
begun  in  1983. 


Air  Force 

The  Indian  Air  Force  was  established  by  the  British  in  1932 
in  response  to  pressure  from  Indian  nationalists.  By  1985  it  had 
grown  to  about  1 13,000  personnel,  the  major  growth  having  come 
after  independence,  especially  between  1964  and  1970. 

Air  force  headquarters  was  at  New  Delhi,  where  the  chief  of 
the  air  staff,  an  air  chief  marshal,  was  assisted  by  five  principal 
staff  officers:  the  vice  chief  of  air  staff,  deputy  chief  of  air  staff,  the 
air  officer  in  charge  of  administration,  the  air  officer  in  charge  of 
personnel,  and  the  air  offit'er  in  charge  of  maintenance.  Each  of 
the  five  had  several  directorates  encompassing  the  span  of  air  staff 
interests  under  his  control. 

The  air  force  was  deployed  into  five  area  commands:  West- 
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fin.  South  VV^fstern,  Central,  Eastern,  and  Southern  air  coni- 
inands.  These  were  joined  liy  two  functional  commands;  Training 
Command  at  Bangalore  and  Maintenance  (Command  at  Nagpur.  In 
1985  the  main  operational  elements  included  41  combat  squadrons 
of  light  bombers,  fighter  and  ground  attack  aircraft,  interceptors, 
and  reconnaissance  aircraft;  10  transport  and  communication  squad¬ 
rons;  and  14  helicopter  scpiadrons  (see  table  26,  Appendix), 

During  the  late  1970s  the  air  force  entered  a  major  e(]uip- 
ment  replacement  cycle,  the  bulk  of  its  aircraft  approaching  ob¬ 
solescence  at  approximately  the  same  time.  By  1985  most  new 
kinds  of  eiiuipment  had  been  chosen,  and  replacement  programs 
were  either  completed  or  under  way.  First-line  combat  strength 
was  provided  by  about  920  aircraft,  including  various  versions  of 
the  MiG-21  (most  built  in  India),  MiG-23,  MiG-25,  and  Su-7;  the 
British  Hunter  F-56  and  Canberra — both  being  replaced  with  the 
Anglo-French  Jaguar;  and  the  Indian-made  Ajeet.  Several  com¬ 
bat  aircriift  were  on  order  as  part  of  the  modernization  program. 
These  included  the  French  Mirage  2000H,  the  Soviet  MiG-27 
and  MiG-29.  Transports  were  mostly  a  mixture  of  Soviet  An-12s 
and  An-32s,  aging  Canadian  transports  that  were  due  for  replace¬ 
ment,  and  HS-748s — designed  in  Britain  and  license-produced  in 
India.  Additional  An-32s  and  HS-748s  were  on  order,  as  were  a 
number  of  Soviet  11-76  and  West  German  DO-228  transports — 
the  last  to  be  license-produced  domestically.  The  helicopters 
were  primarily  Soviet  and  French  models,  many  being  license- 
produced  in  India.  About  30  air  defense  sites  utilizing  Soviet  sur¬ 
face-to-air  missiles  were  deployed  under  air  force  command. 

The  principal  air  force  training  center  was  at  Hyderabad,  the 
location  of  the  Air  Force  Academy  and  the  site  of  most  pilot  and 
navigator  training.  Basic  flight  training  was  undertaken  at  the 
Elementary  Flying  School  at  Bidar.  Flight  training  was  also  avail¬ 
able  at  Hakimpet  and  Yellahanka.  Army  paratroopers  were 
trained  by  the  air  force  at  Agra.  The  air  force  technical  school 
center  was  at  Jalahalli,  the  administrative  center  at  Goimbatore, 
and  the  Institute  of  Aviation  Medicine  at  Bangalore. 


Navy 

The  Indian  Navy  traces  its  origins  to  a  maritime  force  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  East  India  Company  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Under  a  series  of  names — the  Bombay  Marine,  the  Indian  Navy, 
and  the  Indian  Marine — it  served  both  the  East  India  Company 
and  the  British  colonial  government  as  a  coast  guard.  In  1934, 
however,  it  was  restructured  into  the  Royal  Indian  Navy,  Indians 
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serving'  prinuirily  in  lower  level  positions.  Dropping  the  “Royal” 
appellation,  at  independence  the  force  had  only  32  vessels  and 
1 1,(KX)  officers  and  other  ranks. 

The  navy  was  developed  very  slowly  over  the  1947-65 
period,  mainly  through  acquisition  of  former  British  naval  ves¬ 
sels.  The  1964-69  Defence  Plan,  however,  called  for  a  naval  ex¬ 
pansion  program  involving  replacement  of  the  fleet’s  aging  ves¬ 
sels  ai\d  development  ol  a  submarine  service.  As  part  of  this  ex¬ 
pansion  program,  the  British  in  1964  agreed  to  help  set  up 
facilities  at  the  Mazagon  Dockyards  at  Bombay  in  preparation  for 
local  production  of  the  British  Leander-class  frigate.  The  Soviet 
Union,  however,  proved  willing  to  support  all  phases  of  the  plan¬ 
ned  naval  expansion,  supplying  naval  vessels,  support  systems, 
and  training  on  very  favorable  terms,  and  during  the  mid-1960s 
the  Soviets  replaced  Britain  as  India’s  principal  naval  sponsor. 

Naval  headquarters  at  New  Delhi  was  under  the  command  of 
the  chief  of  the  naval  staff — a  full  admiral.  Principal  staff  officers 
were  the  vice  chief  of  naval  staff,  the  deputy  chief  of  naval  staff, 
the  chief  of  personnel,  and  the  chief  of  materiel.  Under  each 
officer  were  several  operational  and  service  directorates.  The  de¬ 
puty  chief  of  naval  staff  had  responsibility,  for  example,  over  naval 
aviation  and  the  submarine  .service.  Total  naval  strength  in  1985 
was  about  47.000,  which  included  2,(KK)  who  served  in  the  naval 
air  arm. 

The  navy  was  deployed  under  three  area  commands,  each 
headed  by  a  flag  officer  commanding  in  chief.  Western  Naval 
Command  was  headquartered  at  Bombay,  Eastern  Naval  Command 
at  Vishakhapatnam,  and  Southern  Naval  Command  at  Cochin. 
There  were  also  major  bases  at  Calcutta  and  Goa.  At  sea  were  the 
two  fleets — Western  and  Eastern — ^whose  strength  was  varied 
periodically.  Naval  facilities  at  Port  Blair  in  the  Andaman  Islands  and 
at  Lakshadweep,  a.s  well  as  a  naval  logistic  installation  in  the  Nicobar 
Islands,  extended  the  navy’s  reach  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Heading  the  list  of  the  Indian  Navy’s  ships  was  the  light  at¬ 
tack  aircraft  carrier,  I.N.SVtItran#,  which  was  secured  from  Bri¬ 
tain,  after  refitting,  in  1961;  it  completed  another  three-year  refit 
in  1982.  As  of  early  1985,  its  Sea  Hawk  navy  attack  fighters  were 
being  replaced  with  British  Sea  Harriers.  The  I.N.S.  Vibrant  also 
carried  antisubmarine  helicopters  and  aircraft  (see  table  27,  Ap¬ 
pendix).  The  underwater  fleet  was  made  up  of  eight  Soviet  Fox¬ 
trot  submarines.  Surface  vessels  included  three  Kashin  II  destroyers 
of  Soviet  origin;  23  frigates — eight  built  in  India,  10  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  five  from  Britain;  and  three  corvettes  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  All  of  the  destroyers  and  corvettes  and  12  of  the  fngates  car- 
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ried  surface-to-surface  or  surface-to-air  missiles  or  both. 

Large  patrol  craft  of  Indian  origin,  16  mine  warfare  vessels, 
10  landing  craft,  and  various  supply  and  support  vessels  com¬ 
pleted  the  surface  fleet.  As  part  of  the  navy’s  ongoing  expansion 
and  modernization  program,  several  vessels  were  on  order  in 
1985.  These  included  four  submarines  built  in  West  Germany 
and  an  unknown  number  of  Soviet  submarines;  additional  Soviet 
destroyers,  corvettes,  and  landing  craft;  four  Indian-built  frigates; 
and  an  unknown  number  of  Exocet  surface-to-surface  missiles. 

In  1976  the  naval  air  arm  assumed  responsibility  for 
maritime  reconnaissance  from  the  air  force  and  was  equipped 
with  various  kinds  of  aircraft  and  helicopters.  Major  formations 
included  one  attack  squadron  flying  the  carrier-based  Sea  Hawks 
and  Sea  Harriers;  one  antisubmarine  squadron  of  modernized 
French  Alize  aircraft,  also  on  the  carrier;  two  maritime  reconnais¬ 
sance  squadrons;  one  communications  squadron;  four  antisub¬ 
marine  helicopter  squadrons  deployed  on  the  carrier,  destroyers, 
and  frigates;  and  one  sea  and  air  rescue  helicopter  squadron. 
Maritime  reconnaissance  aircraft  were  on  order,  as  were  British 
Sea  King  helicopters.  Sea  Harrier  aircraft,  and  Sea  Eagle  surface- 
to-surface  missiles  and  Exocet  air-to-surface  missiles.  The 
maritime  reconnaissance  squadrons  flew  Super  Constellation  and 
11-38  May  aircraft,  which  had  the  capability  to  reconnoiter  as  far  as 
the  Strait  of  Malacca,  Diego  Garcia,  and  the  Strait  of  Hormuz. 

The  major  training  centers  for  officers  and  other  ranks  were 
located  at  Cochin,  where  instruction  was  available  in  navigation, 
gunnery,  torpedo  and  antisubmarine  warfare,  communications, 
and  aviation.  The  submarine  school  was  in  Bombay,  the  engineer¬ 
ing  school  in  Lonvala,  and  the  electronics  school  in  Jamnagar.  A 
naval  academy  was  established  at  Cochin  in  1973  but  reportedly 
was  scheduled  to  be  moved  to  Ezhimala  in  Kerala  in  the  mid- 
1980s.  Sea  training  was  undertaken  in  both  fleets. 


Coast  Guard 

Established  on  August  19,  1978,  the  task  of  the  Indian  Coast 
Guard  was  to  provide  for  the  safety  and  protection  of  offshore  is¬ 
lands  and  installations,  protect  fishery  resources,  preserve  and 
protect  the  maritime  environment,  and  enforce  the  law  through¬ 
out  India’s  Exclusive  Economic  Zone  (EEZ).  The  coast  guard  was 
initially  instructed  to  assist  customs  authorities  in  antismuggling 
operations  at  sea,  but  it  assumed  full  responsibility  for  dealing 
with  maritime  smuggling  after  being  merged  with  the  Customs 
Marine  Department  in  1982.  The  creation  of  the  coast  guard  has 
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fHoctiv  el\  allowfcl  tin*  navy  to  reliiKiiiisli  some  of  its  responsiliil- 
ity  for  coastal  defense  and  to  concentrate  more  on  its  deep-sea 
role.  The  coast  j'nard  wonid  have  to  he  expanded  beyond  its  1985 
level  to  perform  all  the  missions  assigned  it,  howe\'er. 

The  coast  guard  was  under  the  administrative  control  of  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  hut  was  funded  hy  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 
L'nder  the  command  of  the  director  general,  a  vice  admiral  in  the 
navy,  its  small  headquarters  in  New  Delhi  coordinated  coast 
guard  activities  with  other  interested  agencies.  The  headquarters 
maintained  liaison  with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Rural  De¬ 
velopment  in  matters  relating  to  fisheries  and  with  the  Ministry  of 
External  Affairs  in  the  event  foreign  ves.sels  were  caught  poach¬ 
ing.  Operationally,  the  coast  guard  was  divided  into  three  region¬ 
al  headquarters  at  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Port  Blair,  each  exercis¬ 
ing  command  over  the  Western,  Eastern,  and  Andabar  and 
Nicobar  maritime  zones,  respectively.  The  maritime  zones  were 
subdivided  into  10  coast  guard  districts,  eight  comprising  the 
waters  of  the  coastal  states  of  the  mainland  and  two  comprising 
the  waters  of  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands. 

At  first  the  coast  guard  was  staffed  by  officers  and  other  ranks 
on  deputation  from  the  navy  until  its  own  personnel  could  be 
trained  by  the  navy.  In  1985  personnel  were  estimated  to  number 
approximately  2,000.  Principal  equipment  included  two  former 
navy  Frigates,  two  offshore  patrol  vessels,  three  fast  patrol  craft, 
and  11  inshore  patrol  craft.  The  coast  guard  also  had  two  air 
squadrons  flying  marine  surveillance  and  air  and  sea  rescue  air¬ 
craft  and  helicopters.  Long-term  development  plans  called  for 
the  acquisition  of  larger  patrol  ve.s.sel.s,  medium-range  surveil¬ 
lance  aircraft,  and  long-range  re.scue  helicopters. 


Reserves  and  Auxiliaries 

Regular  reservists  made  iqj  the  nation’s  largest  and  best- 
trained  military  reserve  force.  The  total  number  of  all  ranks  who 
were  fit  and  available  for  recall  to  active  .service  was  estimated  at 
200,000  in  early  1985.  Other  paramilitary  or  auxiliary  forces  sup¬ 
ported  the  army  as  operational  or  training  reserves.  One  of  these 
was  the  Defence  Security  Corps,  which  was  a  paramilitary  group 
trained  by  the  army  and  organized  for  border  security,  reconnais¬ 
sance,  public  order,  and  riot  control  duties.  Another  was  the  Ter¬ 
ritorial  Army,  which  was  an  auxiliary  force  used  in  the  event  of 
emergency  to  relieve  regular  army  units,  aid  civilian  authorities, 
and  maintain  essential  services.  The  Territorial  Army  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1949  and  was  a  volunteer  organization  under  the  direc- 
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tioii  of"  the  army.  It  was  organized  into  various  units  around  the 
country  and  could  not  he  used  outside  the  nation  except  under 
special  government  orders.  Qualified,  able-bodied  men  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  35  were  eligible  to  join. 

All  three  services  maintained  divisions  of  the  National  Cadet 
Corp-s  (NCC) — a  volunteer  youth  organization  similar  to  the  Re¬ 
serve  Officer  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  in  the  United  States.  The 
purpose  of  the  NCC  was  to  provide  nationwide  training  to  expe¬ 
dite  emergency  mobilization.  Participants  did  not  incur  a  liability 
for  active  duty,  but  a  number  of  commissicns  were  reserved  in  all 
three  services  for  NCC  graduates  who  did  apply.  The  NCC  was 
organized  into  a  junior  division  at  the  secondary-  school  level  and 
a  senior  division  at  the  university  level.  Both  divisions  were  sub¬ 
divided  into  sections  for  the  army,  navy,  air  force,  and  young 
women. 


Conditions  of  Service 

Pay  and  allowances  compared  favorably  with  the  pay  of  civi¬ 
lian  counterparts,  with  the  possible  exception  of  lower  officer 
grades  and  certain  special  occupations,  such  as  pilots.  Monthly 
salaries  varied  according  to  service,  although  personnel  usually 
earned  similar  pay  for  equivalent  duties.  In  addition,  there  was  an 
extensive  and  complex  system  of  special  allowances  that  were 
given,  depending  on  the  conditions  under  which  personnel 
served  and  the  location  and  kind  of  service.  Free  rations,  for  in¬ 
stance,  were  provided  for  personnel  in  both  field  and  “peace  ” 
areas,  coverage  having  been  extended  in  1983  to  cover  all  person¬ 
nel  up  through  the  rank  of  colonel.  All  personnel  were  entitled  to 
annual  leave  of  varying  length;  subject  to  a  few  exceptions,  trans¬ 
portation  costs  for  personnel  and  their  families  were  paid  for  by 
the  services.  All  commissioned  officers  and  certain  other 
specified  ranks  were  required  to  contribute  to  the  Armed  Forces 
Provident  Fund,  a  form  of  insurance. 

Those  retiring  after  at  least  20  years  of  service  as  an  officer  or 
15  years  .service  below  officer  rank  were  entitled  to  pensions 
based  on  the  rank  held  at  retirement.  Those  who  had  not  reached 
the  minimum  service  requirement  were  eligible  for  special  one¬ 
time  bonuses.  Extra  remuneration  was  allotted  to  those  disabled 
in  the  line  of  service  or — in  the  event  of  the  death  of  serving  per¬ 
sonnel — to  their  surviving  families. 

The  Soldiers’,  Sailors’,  and  Airmens’  Board,  chaired  by  the 
minister  of  defense,  was  one  of  the  most  important  organizations 
dealing  with  the  welfare  of  active-duty  personnel  and  their 
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families.  It  worked  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Directorate  of 
Resettlement  in  the  Ministry  of  Defence  to  help  ex-servicemen 
and  their  families  find  employment  upon  their  return  to  civilian 
life.  Several  cooperative  industrial  and  agricultural  estates  have 
been  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  directorate,  which  also 
ran  various  training  programs  to  prepare  ex-servicemen  for  em¬ 
ployment  in  new  fields.  Both  the  central  and  the  state  govern¬ 
ments  reserved  a  percentage  of  vacancies  in  the  public  sector  for 
former  defense  services  personnel. 


Uniforms,  Rank,  and  Insignia 

Uniforms  in  the  three  services  were  generally  similar  in  color 
and  design  to  the  corresponding  three  British  services,  colors  fol¬ 
lowing  a  typical  pattern  of  olive  drab  for  the  army,  sky  blue  for  the 
air  force,  and  dark  blue  for  the  navy.  More  variations  were  found  in 
the  army  than  in  the  other  services,  regiments  preserving  particular 
uniform  accoutrements  inherited  from  the  past.  Sikhs,  regardless  of 
service,  wore  the  turban  instead  of  standard  military  headgear. 

The  rank  structure  in  the  three  services,  especially  in  the 
commissioned  officers  categories,  for  the  most  part  followed  con¬ 
ventional  British  practice  (see  fig.  20;  fig.  21)  The  Indian  Army, 
however,  utilized  the  category  of  junior  comissioned  officer 
(JCO),  for  which  there  was  no  exact  equivalent  in  the  United 
States  or  British  services.  Originally,  this  category  pertained  to 
Indians,  usually  senior  noncommissioned  officers,  who  were  first 
referred  to  as  Native  Commissioned  Officers  and  later  as 
Viceroy’s  Commissioned  Officers.  By  the  time  of  independence, 
this  category  had  become  firmly  established  and  was  retained  for 
reasons  of  economy  and  efficiency  as  the  JCO.  JCOs  were  pro¬ 
moted  on  a  point  system  from  within  the  ranks  of  their  regiments, 
filling  most  of  the  junior  command  slots,  such  as  platoon  leaders. 
The  senior  JCO  usually  acted  as  the  principal  assistant  to  the  com¬ 
manding  officer.  Because  of  their  age,  experience,  and  prestige, 
JCOs  were  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  backbone  of  the  army. 

Insignia  of  rank  followed  the  British  system  closely.  Progres¬ 
sive  combinations  of  stars,  Asoka  lion  badges,  crossed  sabers,  and 
crossed  batons  in  a  wreath  showed  respective  army  ranks  from 
JCO  up  through  field  marshal.  The  rank  of  field  marshal  was 
created  for  the  victor  of  the  1971  war.  General  Sam  Manekshaw, 
and  has  not  been  used  since  his  retirement.  Enlisted  ranks  were 
indicated  by  arm  chevrons  worn  with  the  point  down.  Naval  insig¬ 
nia  followed  the  worldwide  convention  of  sleeve  stripes  for  offi¬ 
cers  and  fouled  anchor  badges  for  enlisted  personnel.  The  air 
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force  used  the  hroad  and  narrow  sleeve  stripe  combination  for  of¬ 
ficer  ranks.  Enlisted  air  force  ranks  were  designated  by  various 
combinations  of  chevrons,  lion  badges,  and  winged  symbols. 

Military  )ustice 

Rules  and  procedures  for  the  investigation,  prosecution,  and 
punishment  ot  military  offenses  and  crimes  in  the  services  are  laid 
down  in  the  Manual  of  Military  Law  and  Regulations.  Basic  author¬ 
ity  rests  in  the  Constitution,  the  Army  Act  of  1954,  the  Air  Force  Act 
of  1950,  and  the  Navy  Act  of  1957. 

The  army  and  air  force  use  three  kinds  of  courts,  in  descending 
order  of  power:  the  General  Court,  conducting  general  court-mar¬ 
tial  trials;  the  District  Court;  and  the  Summary  General  Court.  In 
addition,  the  army  has  a  fourth  kind  of  court  martial,  the  Summary 
Court,  which  is  not  used  by  the  air  force.  This  court  is  conducted  by 
local  commanding  officers  and  has  powers  similar  to  those  called 
nonjudicial  punishment  in  the  United  States  service.  The  navy  uses 
only  the  General  Court  Martial  in  addition  to  the  nonjudicial  powers 
established  for  commanders  in  the  Navy  Act. 

Courts-martial  can  be  convened  by  the  prime  minister,  defense 
minister,  chief  of  stiiff  of  the  service  concerned,  or  by  other  officers 
so  designated  by  the  government  or  chief  of  staff.  Channels  of  appeal 
from  the  findings  or  sentences  of  courts-martial  are  provided  for,  as 
are  stages  of  judicial  review,  although  the  systems  of  appeal  and  re¬ 
view  differ  somewhat  among  the  three  services. 

Members  of  the  armed  forces  remain  concurrently  subject  to 
both  civilian  and  military  law,  and  criminal  courts  of  proper  jurisdic¬ 
tion  n\ay  assume  priority  over  military  courts  in  particular  cases.  A 
person  convicted  or  acquitted  by  a  court-martial  may,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  government,  be  tried  again  by  a  criminal  court  for  the 
same  offense  and  on  the  same  evidence.  Once  tried  by  a  civilian 
court,  however,  one  cannot  be  tried  by  a  military  court  for  the  same 
offense. 

Each  of  the  three  services  has  its  own  Judge  Advocate  General’s 
Department  (JAGD),  which  is  the  organ  for  legal  matters  of  the  ser¬ 
vice.  For  coordination,  the  JAGD  of  the  army  is  included  in  the  ad¬ 
jutant  general’s  staff  at  army  headquarters,  in  the  chief  of  personnel’s 
stiiff  at  the  naval  headquarters,  and  in  the  administration  staff  of  the 
air  force  headquarters.  In  each  service  the  JAGD  is  relatively  free 
and  independent  of  the  other  branches  in  the  discharge  of  its 
judiciary  functions. 


Foreign  Military  Relations 

Although  the  1971  Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship,  and  Cooper- 
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Figure  20.  Officer  Ranks  and  Insignia  of  the  Indian  Armed  Forces  and  Their  United  States  Equivalents,  1985 . 
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Figure  21 .  Junior  Commissioned  Officers  and  Other  Ranks,  1985 
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ation  l)etween  India  and  the  Soviet  Union  provided  for  mutual  con¬ 
sultations  to  take  “appropriate  measures  to  ensure  the  peace  and  the 
security  of  their  countries,  ”  it  did  not  constitute  a  mutual  defense 
pact.  The  military  relationship  between  India  and  the  Soviet  Union 
was  largely  based  on  the  fact  that  the  two  shared  common  strategic 
interests  in  South  Asia  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  proved  a  reli¬ 
able  source  of  equipment  at  better  terms  than  available  elsewhere. 
India  received  no  military  assistance  from  the  Soviet  Union  but  did 
receive  indirect  subsidies  in  the  form  of  low  credit  terms.  Details  of 
arms  deals  were  not  made  public,  but  according  to  United  States 
government  publications,  the  value  of  Soviet  exports  to  India  during 
the  1976-80  period  was  approximately  US$2.3  billion.  The  country 
concluded  several  major  arms  agreements  with  the  Soviets  during 
the  1981-84  period. 

The  Indian  government  has  consistently  maintained  that  no 
Soviet  advisers  were  present  in  its  armed  forces  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  not  received  any  basing  rights  in  India.  Soviet  naval  ves¬ 
sels  that  called  on  Indian  ports  were  said  to  be  allowed  to  use  Indian 
facilities  to  the  same  degree  as  were  other  friendly  nations.  The  In¬ 
dian  press  claimed  in  1982,  however,  that  Soviet  pilots  and  advisers 
were  in  India  during  1981  in  conjunction  with  the  MiG-25  program. 

Military  relations  with  the  United  States  showed  a  warming 
trend  after  the  state  visit  to  the  United  States  by  Indira  Gandhi  in 
1982.  In  1984  United  States  warships  called  at  Cochin  and  Bombay 
for  the  first  time  since  1971.  That  same  year  the  Indian  chief  of  the 
army  staff  visited  the  United  States — the  first  visit  by  such  a  high 
military  official  in  many  years.  The  United  States  supplied  less  than 
2  percent  of  India’s  military  imports  over  the  1976-80  period. 

Military  relations  with  countries  in  the  region — except  for 
Pakistan — were  relatively  cordial.  The  Indian  Navy  has  called  at 
various  ports  throughout  the  Indian  Ocean  since  the  late  1970s. 
The  country  regidarly  admits  foreign  officers  to  several  of  its 
higher  military  training  establishments.  Officers  in  recent  years 
have  come  from  such  countries  as  Bhutan,  Sri  Lanka,  Malaysia, 
Nigeria,  Ghana,  and  Sudan. 


The  Intelligence  System 

In  early  1985  the  Joint  Intelligence  Committee  within  the 
Cabinet  Secretariat  remained  the  nation’s  highest  intelligence 
body.  It  maintained  separate  wings  dealing  with  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  intelligence  and  specialized  in  intelligence  analysis  and 
coordination.  Members  of  the  committee  included  representa- 
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tives  from  the  ministries  of  defense,  home  affairs,  and  external  af¬ 
fairs;  the  intelligence  chiefs  of  the  three  services;  and  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  two  parallel  agencies  that  collected  and  dissemi¬ 
nated  intelligence — the  Research  and  Analysis  Wing  (RAW)  of 
the  prime  minister’s  office  and  the  Intelligence  Bureau  (also 
called  the  Central  Bureau  of  Intelligence)  of  the  Ministry  of 
Home  Affairs.  A  higher  level  intelligence  coordinating  body — the 
Senior  Intelligence  Board — was  reportedly  in  the  process  of 
being  formed  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  security  adviser  in 
the  Cabinet  Secretariat  in  1984  and  was  to  have  as  members  the 
chairmen  of  the  two  wings  of  the  Joint  Intelligence  Committee 
and  the  two  directors  of  the  Intelligence  Bureau  and  RAW. 

The  Intelligence  Bureau  collected,  analyzed,  and  dissemi¬ 
nated  data  on  internal  affairs  and  was  responsible  for  dealing  with 
espionage,  subversive  activities,  and  political  intelligence.  The 
bureau  also  coordinated  the  activities  of  criminal  investigation 
and  intelligence  branches  in  the  states  and  performed  special 
duties,  including  the  protection  of  top  government  officials.  The 
Intelligence  Bureau  originally  had  responsibility  for  external  in¬ 
telligence  as  well,  but  after  the  intelligence  failures  of  the  1962 
war  the  government  decided  that  intelligence  coverage  would 
benefit  from  specialization.  Thereafter,  responsibility  for  external 
intelligence  was  taken  over  by  the  cabinet,  and  RAW  became  the 
principal  national  agency  responsible  for  external  intelligence. 
For  security  reasons  the  government  released  little  information 
relating  to  the  organization  or  the  staffing  of  the  intelligence  agen¬ 
cies,  but  it  was  estimated  that  the  Intelligence  Bureau  had  ap¬ 
proximately  13,000  employees  during  the  early  1980s,  and  RAW, 
7,000.  Both  maintained  headquarters  in  New  Delhi. 

As  of  earR  1985,  the  intelligence  units  of  the  three  services 
did  not  have  formal  responsibility  for  intelligence  collection. 
Their  activities  were  confined  to  analyzing  and  applying  informa¬ 
tion  supplied  by  the  civilian  agencies,  which  also  kept  watch  over 
the  defense  services. 


Public  Order  and  Internal  Security 

The  most  serious  security  problems  facing  the  nation  in  early 
1985  were  internal,  manifested  in  a  variety  of  domestic  distur¬ 
bances  arising  from  a  number  of  related  causes,  old  and  new. 
These  factors  included  age-old  religious,  communal,  class,  and 
regional  differences;  subversive  activities  of  clandestine  groups; 
unchecked  immigration  into  the  Northeast;  and  rising  rates  of  or- 
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dinary  crime.  Additieual  complicating  factors  were  factional 
struggles  within  and  between  legal  political  parties;  tension  be¬ 
tween  the  central  government  and  the  states;  and  massive  prob¬ 
lems  of  population  growth,  uneinploymeut,  and  poverty.  In  two 
cases  in  particular,  a  nmnber  of  complex  factors  converged  to  pre¬ 
sent  serious  security  problems.  The  first  centered  on  Assam  and 
the  Northeast;  the  second  related  to  Sikh  agitation  in  Punjab. 

The  government  has  generally  viewed  such  problems  as  an 
inevitable,  if  deplorable,  part  of  a  process  of  national  integra¬ 
tion — a  process  that  will  inevitably  be  difficnlt  in  a  nation  that  en¬ 
compasses  multiple  religions,  languages,  and  ethnic  groups  and 
has  a  traditional,  caste-based  social  structure  (see  Languages  of 
India,  ch.  4;  Chaste,  ch.  .5).  Accepting  that  it  must  take  a  long-term 
approach,  the  government  has  established  economic  develop¬ 
ment  as  the  number  one  national  priority  in  hopes  that  improving 
economic  livelihood  will  increase  political  stability  and  ease  com¬ 
munal  divisions  over  the  longterm.  The  government  has  also  pur¬ 
sued  policies  designed  to  minimize  inequalities  in  income,  status, 
and  opportunities.  Ironically,  over  the  short  term,  economic  and 
social  change  resulting  in  part  from  these  policies  has  been  a  con¬ 
tributing  factor  to  ii\creased  social  tension  and  public  disorder. 

Politically,  the  nation  has  sought  to  accommodate  the 
cacophony  of  competing  and  conflicting  demands  of  its  large  and 
v  aried  population  by  maintaining  an  open  and  democratic  system 
of  government.  As  of  early  1985  the  sy  tem  had  largely  proved 
both  stable  and  effective  but  was  not  without  strain.  It  withstood  a 
great  deal  of  stress  during  the  1975-77  Emergency,  which  began 
when  Indira  Gandhi,  under  pressure  from  the  opposition  to  re¬ 
sign  because  of  her  conviction  for  electoral  malpractice  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  election,  instead  declared  a  national  state  of  emergency  (see 
The  Emergency  and  the  Janata  Phase,  ch.  1).  The  central  govern¬ 
ment  then  arres’^ed  hundreds  of  political  opponents,  imposed 
press  censorship,  and  postponed  elections.  The  Emergency 
ended  in  1977  after  Gandhi  and  her  party  were  defeated  in  gen¬ 
eral  elections  in  March.  Although  the  system  was  returned  to  its 
democratic  footing  and  stayed  that  way  after  Gandhi  was  returned 
to  power  in  1980,  political  dynamics  increasingly  came  to  be 
characterized  by  corruption  and  l)y  stress  between  the  cential 
government  and  the  states. 

The  underlying  divisions  in  the  social,  political,  and 
economic  structure  found  expression  in  growing  violence  during 
the  late  1970s,  and  this  trend  continued  in  the  mid-1980s.  The  in¬ 
creasing  strain  on  law  enforcement  agencies  proved  too  great  in 
many  instances,  resulting  in  Indian  Army  forces  being  called  out 
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to  assist  c-i\  ilian  torcos  more  often  than  ever  ht'fore.  Ohservan  s  in 
tin*  national  pri-ss  nnitorinly  agreed  that  pnhlie  safety  aiul  internal 
order  had  serionsK  deterioratt'd  and  that  pnhlie  eonfidenee  in  tlu" 
mnaniiinent  s  al)iht\  to  provide  these  services  was  iinptniled. 

The  riots  that  hrokt*  (»nt  in  the  aftermath  of  the  assassination 
ol  Indira  (hmdhi  on  Oetolu'i  ‘il,  1984,  were  sMiiptomatic  of  the 
nation  s  pnhlie  order  prohlem.  Moh  \  iolenca’  (K'cnrred  in  as  main 
as  80  cities;  most  was  perpetrat<‘d  hy  Hindus  aj^ainst  Sikhs  in 
revenue  lor  tlu“  assassination,  which  was  carried  ont  h\  two  Sikh 
security  j^nards.  Tlu‘  most  serious  \iolence  occurred  in  \ew 
Delhi,  where  an  almost  total  hrc'akdow  ii  ol  ci\  il  control  made  it 
necessary  to  call  the  army  into  the  capital  for  the  first  time-  sinc»- 
independence.  The  polic<‘  wert*  widely  condennual  lor  standinj'  h\ 
while  mohs  attacked  and  looUal  Sikh  homes  and  hnsinesses,  heal 
and  stoned  to  death  Sikh  men,  and  hnrned  Sikh  families  alive  in  their 
homes.  Some  of  the  worst  violence  was  Ix^lieved  to  havi*  come  at  tlu- 
hands  of  organized  mohs  of  young,  poor,  and  low-caste  num  who 
were  brought  into  Sikh  neighhorhoods,  some  allegedly  led  hy  party 
workers  of  Indira  Gandhi’s  C^ongress  (I)  party.  The  compli'X  com¬ 
munal,  political,  and  economic  motivations  at  work  in  the  .New 
Delhi  riots,  the  willingness  of  many  Indians  to  resort  to  violence, 
and  the  breakdown  of  civilian  avithority  were  indicative  of  the  most 
destructive  elements  in  contemporary  Indian  society.  As  of  early 
1985,  however,  observers  disagreed  over  whether  these  were  aber¬ 
rations  or  permanent  features  of  Indian  life. 


Religious,  Communal,  Class,  and  Regional  Differences 

Public  manifestations  of  unrest  in  the  form  of  planned  or 
spontaneous  demonstrations  have  long  been  a  feature  of  Indian 
life.  Nonviolent  civil  disobedience,  or  satyagraha,  acquired  pres¬ 
tige  after  World  War  I  and  has  continued  to  be  a  favored  tool  for 
political  agitation.  Many  demonstrations  that  began  peacefully, 
however,  have  erupted  into  full-blown  riots,  the  original  intent  of 
the  demonstration  forgotten.  In  some  instances,  organized 
groups  have  deliberately  staged  incidents  to  provoke  trouble.  In 
other  cases,  gatherings  that  began  as  religious  processions  or  as¬ 
semblies  deteriorated  into  rioting.  Professional  strong-arm  men 
(tioondas)  were  sometimes  hired  to  incite  public  violence.  Other 
forms  of  protest  included  the  blocking  of  roads  and  railroads, 
labor  strikes,  and  business  shutdowns. 

Although  India  is  a  secular  state,  religious  sentiment  has 
remained  a  volatile  element  in  the  national  life,  and  violation  of 
religious  norms  easily  sparks  a  militant  reaction.  In  an  event 
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reminiscent  of  the  1857  Sepoy  Mutiny,  for  instance,  rumors 
circulated  in  late  1983  that  the  staple  c(K)king  oil  used  hy  most  In¬ 
dians  had  been  adulterated  by  beef  tallow,  leading  to  mass 
demonstrations  and  marches  by  Hindus  throughout  India.  Ac¬ 
tivist  factions  of  religious  fundamentalists — especially  Hindus, 
Muslims,  and  Sikhs — have  sought  to  stir  religious  fervor  and 
chauvinism,  often  to  the  alarm  and  subsequent  reaction  of  other 
groups.  A  militant  Hindu  organization,  Rashtriya  Swayamsevak 
Sangh  (National  Self-Service  Organization — RSS)  has  been 
blamed  repeatedly  by  both  Muslims  and  Hindus  for  inciting  com¬ 
munal  violence. 

Lingering  ill-feeling  between  the  Hindu  and  Muslim  com¬ 
munities  has  often  found  expression  in  demonstrations  and  public 
violence.  In  May  1984,  for  instance,  communal  rioting  in  Bombay 
and  Bihwandi  left  an  estimated  300  dead.  In  September  1984  the 
army  had  to  be  called  into  Hyderabad  to  restore  order  when  the 
annual  festival  to  mark  the  birth  of  the  Hindu  deity  Ganesha 
erupted  into  mob  violence  against  the  city’s  Muslim  community, 
as  it  had  every  year  since  1979.  Although  these  eruptions 
appeared  to  relate  solely  to  religious  causes,  members  of  both 
communities  charged  that  the  other  community  had  engineered 
the  riots  for  political  purposes  and  called  for  their  own  community 
to  observe  solidarity  against  the  other.  One  member  of  the  Indian 
Police  Commission  asserted  that  the  Bombay  riots  had  been  insti¬ 
gated  to  permit  looting  and  the  elimination  of  rival  businesses. 

The  divisions  of  Indian  society  based  upon  ancient  class  and 
caste  distinctions  continued  to  be  potential  sources  of  distur¬ 
bances  and  uprisings.  By  law,  caste  discrimination  does  not  exist 
in  independent  India,  but  in  actuality  its  practices  continued  to 
be  followed.  About  90  percent  of  the  untouchables  were  esti¬ 
mated  to  live  in  rural  areas,  where  many  millions  were  tenant 
farmers  under  illegal  economic  bondage  to  caste  Hindu  land¬ 
lords.  Agitation  by  untouchables  or  disputes  with  landlords  were 
frequently  met  with  harsh  retaliation  by  landlords  and  security 
officials.  Violence  has  also  broken  out  in  cities,  where  many 
untouchables  have  migrated  in  search  of  jobs  and  opportunities. 

Most  violence  against  untouchables  seemed  to  be  overtly 
economic  in  origin,  sparked  by  the  resistance  of  other  groups  to  a 
sharing  of  scarce  resources  and  the  disturbance  of  the  economic 
status  quo.  Even  when  violence  was  related  to  economic  factors, 
however,  there  was  evidence  that  untouchables  were  often  sin¬ 
gled  out  as  victims.  Some  anti-untouchable  violence  has  also  re¬ 
sulted  from  disputes  over  caste  norms,  caused  when  untouch¬ 
ables  challenged  the  ritual  norms  of  India’s  hierarchical  society  by 
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atttMiipting  to  escape  the  constraints  that  the  caste  system  placed 
on  them  (see  Caste  in  Operation,  ch.  5). 

Taking  advantage  of  improved  communication  and  increased 
educational  opportunities,  untouchables,  especially  those  in  the 
cities,  became  increasingly  politicized  during  the  1970s  and 
demonstrated  greater  militancy  in  their  efforts  to  escape  the  con¬ 
straints  of  the  caste  system.  An  organization  known  as  the  Dalit 
Panthers  was  formed  in  the  early  1970s  to  encourage  untouch¬ 
ables  to  resist  attacks  by  caste  Hindus  and  to  press  their  demands, 
violently  if  necessary.  The  group  was  reportedly  still  active  in  the 
early  1980s.  The  central  government  has  also  pursued  policies  de¬ 
signed  to  foster  egalitarianism  and  to  provide  untouchables  op¬ 
portunities  to  better  themselves.  These  programs  have  provoked 
a  backlash  among  caste  Hindus,  however.  In  Gujarat  in  1981,  for 
instance,  caste  Hindu  medical  students  launched  a  statewide  agi¬ 
tation  against  the  government’s  policy  of  establishing  educational 
and  employment  quotas  for  untouchables  and  members  of 
specified  tribal  groups  (see  Ethnic  Minorities,  ch.  4).  A  counter¬ 
backlash  by  untouchables  followed,  and  public  violence  broke  out 
in  many  areas. 

Union  labor,  farmers,  and  student  groups  have  also  consti¬ 
tuted  categories  that  have  contributed  to  public  unrest.  Labor 
unions  placed  great  emphasis  on  political  activity  and,  although 
independent,  were  often  strongly  influenced  by  political  parties. 
In  consequence,  labor  troubles,  which  on  occasion  have  dis¬ 
rupted  public  order,  have  at  times  demonstrated  political  motiva¬ 
tions  and  direction.  Wildcat  strikes  and  demonstrations  were  also 
not  unusual,  however.  Farmers  in  1981  mobilized  tens  of 
thousands  of  supporters  to  protest  low  farm  prices.  Highways  and 
railroads  in  rural  areas  were  blocked,  several  persons  were  killed, 
and  crowds  of  farmers  descended  on  New  Delhi  to  attend  rallies 
sponsored  by  various  political  parties.  Student  unrest  escalated 
into  violence  only  infrequently  during  the  early  1980s.  One  ex¬ 
ception,  however,  was  in  Assam,  where  student  organizations 
were  in  the  forefront  of  political  agitation  (see  Assam  and  the 
Northeast,  this  ch.). 

Since  independence,  public  commotion  and  security  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  caused  by  regionally  based  separatist  or  protest 
movements  against  the  central  government  and  by  factional  polit¬ 
ical  conflicts  within  states.  Localized  violence  that  reflected  re¬ 
gional  antagonisms,  colored  by  underlying  religious  or  other  sen¬ 
timents,  has  also  occurred.  There  has  been  continual  agitation  in 
Kashmir,  although  varying  in  intensity,  for  independence  or 
autonomy.  Supporters  of  the  movement  living  abroad  claimed 
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cifdit  for  assassinating'  an  Indian  diplomat  in  Britain  in  1984. 

In  the  .sonthern  state  of  Tamil  Nadn,  residnal  support  for  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  Tamil  nation  eontinned  to  be  re¬ 
ported  in  early  1985.  Pnblie  order  in  the  state  was  affeeted  to  a 
greater  degree,  however,  by  the  infln.x  of  ethnie  Tamil  refugees 
from  Sri  Lanka  during  the  early  198()s.  Tamil  organizations  in 
Tamil  Nadn  have  demonstrated  their  indignation  piibliely  over 
treatment  of  the  Tamil  minority  in  Sri  Lanka.  In  turn,  Sri  Lanka 
has  eharged  that  Tamil  separatists  and  terrorists  from  Sri  Lanka 
have  received  sanctuary  and  support  in  Tamil  Nadn.  The  Indian 
government  has  denied  these  charges,  however.  In  other  region¬ 
ally  based  movements,  supporters  of  deposed  politicians  in 
Kashmir  and  Andhra  Pratlesh  publicly  demonstrated  their  dis¬ 
pleasure,  sometimes  violently,  during  1984  over  perceived  cen¬ 
tral  government  interference  in  state  politics. 


External  Agitation  and  Internal  Subversion 

(Conflicting  claims  and  unresolved  border  disputes  with 
Pakistan  and  China  have  resulted  in  a  general  state  of  political 
tension  along  the  frontiers  that  was  manifested  in  espionage,  clan¬ 
destine  agitation,  and  subversion.  These  had  ramifications  not 
only  for  sensitive  border  areas  but  also  for  parts  of  the  Indian  in¬ 
terior.  The  press  reported  regularly  on  the  capture  of  Pakistani 
spies  and  agitators  in  the  western  border  areas.  The  Indian  gov¬ 
ernment  has  also  charged  Pakistan  with  supporting  Sikh  agita¬ 
tion.  (China  was  alleged  to  be  giving  support  to  ethnic  rebels  in  the 
Northeast. 

Communist  subversion  also  continued  to  be  a  problem.  The 
country’s  two  major  communist  parties,  the  Communist  Party  of 
India  (CPI)  and  the  (Communist  Party  of  India  (Marxist),  or 
(CPl(M),  were  legal  parties  having  representation  in  Parliament. 
A  third  party,  however,  the  Communist  Party  of  India  (Marxist- 
Leninist),  or  CPI(M-L),  which  split  from  the  CPI(M)  in  1969  dur¬ 
ing  peasant  revolts  in  the  Naxalbari  region  of  West  Bengal,  was 
considered  an  illegal  and  clandestine  part>  because  it  advocated 
the  use  of  violence.  Supporters  of  the  illegal  party,  known  as  Nax- 
alites  (from  the  region  of  the  group’s  origin),  adopted  the  rural 
model  of  peasant  revolution  espoused  by  Mao  Zedong  and  also 
engaged  in  urban  terrorism.  Extensive  polict'  and  arm\  roundups 
in  the  early  1970s  ended  the  insurgency,  and  thousands  of  alleged 
Naxalites  were  jailed  during  the  Emergency.  .As  of  earb  1985 
various  Naxalite  factions  were  reported  to  maintain  followings  in 
parts  of  West  Bengal,  Bihar,  Andhra  Pradesh,  Kerala,  Tamil 
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Nadii,  aucl  Assam.  The  government  has  al.so  charged  that  Naxa- 
lites  were  responsible  for  some  violence  in  Pimjah  during  the 
early  198()s.  The  term  Naxalite,  however,  was  sometimes  used 
very  loosely  to  refer  to  urban  or  rural  terrorists,  and  it  was  not 
clear  whether  or  not  a  well-developed  political  organization  that 
linked  all  factions  existed  in  early  1985. 


Assam  and  the  Northeast 

The  eruption  of  violence  in  As.sam  and  neighboring  states 
during  the  early  1980s  had  its  roots  in  problems  that  had  been 
simmering  in  the  Northeast  for  riecades.  The  geographically  iso¬ 
lated  region  was  one  of  the  most  economically  backward  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  It  was  populated  by  a  mixture  of  tribal  and  other  groups  that 
had  little  in  common  with  the  bulk  of  the  Indian  population.  In 
some  areas  separatist  groups  had  been  resisting  national  integra¬ 
tion  since  the  mid-1950s.  Much  of  the  land  was  reserved  for  tribal 
groups,  confining  the  remainder  of  the  population  to  relatively 
limited  areas. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  arrival  of  increasing  num¬ 
bers  of  Bengalis  from  the  state  of  West  Bengal  and  from 
Bangladesh  during  the  1970s  caused  considerable  strain  on  avail¬ 
able  land,  economic  re.sources,  and  employment  and  resulted  in 
rising  tension  throughout  the  Northeast.  The  most  severe  reac¬ 
tion  occurred  in  Assam,  where  Assamese  had  grown  increasingly 
alarmed  that  their  own  culture,  political  influence,  and  economic 
well-being  were  being  jeopardized  by  the  overw  helming  number  of 
immigrants.  Ethnic  grievances  were  further  escalated  by  the  per¬ 
ception  that  the  central  government  had  neglected  their  problems 
and  by  tribal  resistance  to  sharing  tribal  land  with  any  nontribals. 

The  discovery  that  voting  rolls  in  Assam  included  large  num¬ 
bers  of  illegal  immigrants  sparked  a  student-led  “anti-foreign  ”  agi¬ 
tation  in  1979  that  very  quickly  came  to  enjoy  the  support  of  most 
of  the  Assamese-speaking  population.  Conflict  increasingly  took 
on  communal  overtones  as  Hindu  Assamese  and  Muslim  Bengali 
organizations  took  sides.  Violence  reached  crisis  proportions  in 
1983,  triggered  by  a  government  announcement  that  it  intended 
to  hold  elections  for  the  Assam  legislature,  using  the  existing 
voter  rolls,  In  the  most  serious  violence  since  partition,  over 
.3,(KK)  were  killed  in  clashes  between  Assamese,  tribals,  and  im¬ 
migrants.  The  worst  incident  took  place  in  the  village  of  Nellie, 
where  an  estimated  600  Bengalis  were  killed  by  Lalung  tribals. 
Most  of  the  dead  were  women  and  children  because  the  men  of 
the  village  had  left  to  raid  a  neighboring  community. 
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The  government  has  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  by  set¬ 
ting  np  tribunals  to  identify  immigrants  who  had  arrived  before 
1971,  which  has  been  established  as  the  cutoff  date  for  those  wish¬ 
ing  to  obtain  voting  rights.  It  also  increased  the  number  of  border 
security  posts  in  an  effort  to  halt  continued  immigration  from 
Bangladesh  and  began  to  build  a  fence  along  the  Bangladesh  bor¬ 
der  in  1984.  The  vinderlying  problems  remained  unresolved  as  of 
early  1985,  however,  and  incidents  of  terrorism  continued. 

Other  areas  of  the  Northeast  have  also  been  troubled  by  vio¬ 
lence,  much  of  it  generated  by  separatist  groups  pressing  for  inde¬ 
pendence  from  India.  In  Nagaland,  where  separatists  have  been 
active  since  1956,  the  major  insurgent  group  in  the  early  1980s 
was  the  National  Socialist  Council  of  Nagaland.  The  group  was 
based  in  Burma,  where  it  was  also  targeted  for  suppression.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  press  reports  in  the  early  1980s,  the  group  had  an  army 
some  2,000  strong — the  largest  of  any  separatist  group  in  the 
Northeast.  The  group  has  been  active  in  harassing  Assamese  who 
have  settled  on  Naga  tribal  land,  and  government  officials  have  al¬ 
leged  that  the  group  had  received  indirect  and  limited  support 
from  China. 

Insurgency  has  been  under  way  in  Manipur  since  1965.  Two 
groups  were  active  in  the  early  1980s — the  People's  Liberation 
Army  and  the  Revolutionary  Army  of  Kuneipak.  Both  were  pur¬ 
ported  to  have  ties  to  China  and  to  have  engaged  in  urban  ter¬ 
rorism  to  support  demands  that  immigrants  from  West  Bengal, 
Bangladesh,  and  Nepal  be  expelled  from  Manipur.  Violence  has 
also  been  reported  between  immigrants  and  Hindu  Meitei 
peoples.  Both  were  crowded  into  small  valley  areas  because  most 
surrounding  hills  were  reserved  for  tribal  groups. 

In  Mizoram  the  Mizo  National  Liberation  Front  has  pressed 
for  independence  from  India  since  1966.  The  group  has  l)een  rela¬ 
tively  inactive  since  negotiating  a  cease-fire  with  the  Indian  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  mid-1970s,  but  it  engaged  in  occasional  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence  during  the  early  1980s.  The  Mizo  group  reportedly  had  ties 
with  the  Tripura  National  Volunteers,  formed  in  1983  to  press  for 
an  independent  state  of  Tripura.  Both  groups  maintained  head¬ 
quarters  in  Bangladesh  and  operated  across  the  border  areas.  Vio¬ 
lence  in  Tripura  has  also  been  associated  with  attacks  by  tribal 
groups  on  the  Bengali  community. 

Sikh  Agitation  in  the  State  of  Punjab 

The  violence  and  widespread  disorder  that  accompanied  the 
agitation  for  increased  Sikh  economic,  religious,  and  political  au- 
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tonomy  represented  the  most  serious  challenge  to  national  unity 
since  partition.  The  agitation  began  in  1981  after  the  principal 
Sikh  political  party,  the  Shiromani  Akali  Dal,  presented  to  the 
government  a  list  of  45  demands  covering  a  number  of  issues  of 
concern  to  the  Sikh  community.  The  demands  were  originally  in¬ 
tended  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  negotiation,  but  they  quickly  became 
identified  as  a  symbol  of  the  resurgence  of  Sikh  identity  and  were 
pressed  with  increasing  stridency.  As  the  Sikh  community  grew 
more  militant  and  more  mobilized,  relations  between  the  Sikh 
and  Hindu  communities  began  to  polarize.  Secessionists  favoring 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  Sikh  homeland  (Khalistan) 
drew  increasing  support,  especially  from  a  number  of  Sikh 
fundamentalist  extremists  who  advocated  the  use  of  violence  in 
support  of  communal  separatism.  Principal  among  these  was  Sant 
Jarnail  Singh  Bhindranwale,  a  Sikh  religious  leader  whose  sup¬ 
porters  had  been  responsible  for  terrorist  acts  against  the  schis¬ 
matic  Nirankari  Sikh  sect  since  1978. 

After  the  assassination  of  a  Hindu  newspaper  editor  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1981,  an  arrest  warrant  was  issued  for  Bhindranwale.  Vio¬ 
lence  broke  out  when  he  turned  himself  in,  and  it  continued  as  Sikhs 
demonstrated  their  objection  to  his  arrest.  Several  paramilitary 
units  were  detached  to  Punjab  to  put  down  the  disorder.  Bhindran¬ 
wale  was  released  in  mid-October,  at  which  time  the  government  in¬ 
dicated  that  it  might  be  willing  to  negotiate  some  of  the  Sikh  religi¬ 
ous  demands  but  would  not  tolerate  secessionist  moves. 

In  early  1982  the  Akali  Dal  launched  demonstrations  de¬ 
signed  to  force  the  government  to  negotiate  on  all  demands,  and 
hundreds  were  arrested  in  the  ensuing  weeks.  Although  the  Akali 
Dal  dissociated  itself  from  the  use  of  violence,  a  number  of  violent 
acts  nonetheless  occurred  including  the  hijacking  of  two  Indian 
Airline  flights  by  men  advocating  the  establishment  of  Khalistan. 
After  the  government  failed  to  agree  to  negotiate  on  all  45 
demands,  an  independent  Sikh  conference  in  November  de¬ 
clared  “holy  war”  on  the  government.  In  the  following  months, 
relations  between  the  Hindu  and  Sikh  communities  further  de¬ 
teriorated,  and  murders,  bombings,  and  assassinations  became 
frequent  occurrences. 

After  a  series  of  terrorist  attacks  on  Hindus,  government  offi¬ 
cials,  and  police  in  early  October  1983,  the  central  government 
declared  a  state  of  emergency  in  Punjab  on  October  5,  1983,  and 
took  over  the  Punjab  state  government.  Terrorist  attacks  in¬ 
creased,  however.  Many  of  the  terrorists  had  by  this  time  taken 
refuge  in  Sikh  temples,  which  police  and  paramilitary  forces  were 
reluctant  to  enter.  Bhindranwale  and  a  large  number  of  followers 
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IukI  taken  sanctuary  the  year  before  in  the  (iolden  Temple  com¬ 
plex  in  Amritsar,  the  holiest  of  Sikh  shrines.  There  they  had  for¬ 
tified  buildings,  stockpiled  weapons,  and  issued  calls  for  Sikhs  to 
arm  themselves  tor  war. 

The  gov  ernment  declared  Punjab  a  “disturbed  area”  in  early 
March  1984,  a  designation  under  which  security  forces  could  em¬ 
ploy  special  powers  to  restore  order.  In  early  May,  as  violence  con¬ 
tinued  to  escalate,  Punjab  was  declared  a  “dangerously  disturbed 
area,”  which  gave  security  forces  almost  unlimited  powers,  includ¬ 
ing  shoot-to-kill  authority.  Violence  continued  unabated,  however, 
and  pressure  mounted  in  the  rest  of  the  country  to  send  in  the  army 
and  to  move  against  those  holed  up  in  the  Golden  Temple  complex. 

Matters  came  to  a  head  when  the  Akali  Dal  announced  in  late 
May  1984  that  it  would  launch  an  intensified  noncooperation 
movement  on  June  3  in  which  supporters  would  block  movement 
of  food  grains  and  stop  the  flow  of  water  to  neighboring  states.  The 
central  government  tried  to  negotiate  to  stop  the  movement  and  to 
defuse  the  situation  while  at  the  same  time  preparing  for  the  worst. 

On  June  2  the  central  government  announced  that  it  was 
bringing  in  the  army  to  assist  the  civilian  authorities,  and  on  June 
3  it  established  a  curfew  in  Punjab  and  its  capital,  Chandigarh, 
which  is  also  the  capital  of  Haryana  and  has  the  status  of  a  union 
territory.  Several  Akali  Dal  politicians  were  arrested,  and  the 
state  was  closed  to  all  foreigners.  The  army  quickly  began  to 
patrol  the  streets  and  to  search  temple  complexes  throughout 
Punjab.  During  the  night  of  June  5-6  the  army  launched  a  full- 
scale  assault  on  the  Golden  Temple,  the  last  battle  of  which  was 
fought  late  on  June  6.  According  to  the  government,  493  civilians 
and  terrorists  and  83  army  personnel  were  killed  in  the  battle, 
among  them  Bhindranwale.  Many  of  those  caught  in  the  complex 
had  been  pilgrims  to  the  temple.  In  the  following  weeks  hundreds 
of  Sikhs  were  detained  on  security  grounds. 

Although  the  government  had  the  fidl  support  of  most  of  the 
Indian  population,  its  decision  to  storm  the  Golden  Temple  met 
with  outrage  and  defiance  in  the  Sikh  community — both  in  India 
and  abroad.  The  act  united  moderate  and  extremist  Sikhs  and 
created  a  deep  division  between  Sikhs  and  other  Indians. 
Mutinies  among  Sikh  army  personnel  and  violent  demonstrations 
by  Sikhs  throughout  India  followed  the  attack.  Demonstrations 
continued  as  Sikhs  demanded  that  the  army  leave  the  fiolden 
Temple  complex — which  it  did  in  late  September  1984.  Bhin¬ 
dranwale  appeared  to  have  become  a  cult  figure  overnight,  and 
government  authorities  warned  that  the  extremist  movement 
might  develop  into  a  classic  terrorist  organization. 
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Thf  violent  backlash  against  Sikhs  in  the  wake  of  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  Indira  Candhi  app<*aR'd  to  have  further  det'pened  the 
sense  of  isolation  in  the  Sikh  eoininnnity.  Reports  out  of  Punjab 
suggested  that  Hindus  were  moving  out  of  the  state  while  Sikhs 
from  the  rest  of  India  were  returning.  As  of  early  1985  Punjab  eon- 
tinned  to  be  governed  under  em^Mgency  measures,  and  the  dif¬ 
ficult  task  of  bringing  the  Sikh  community  back  into  the  greater 
Indian  society  and  involving  them  once  more  in  the  political  sys¬ 
tem  had  yet  to  be  undertaken. 


Crime 

Data  on  the  incidence  of  crime  in  the  early  198()s  were  frag¬ 
mentary  at  best  in  early  1985,  but  law  enforcement  officials  and 
informed  observers  agreed  that  crime  rates  had  continued  to  rise 
throughout  the  period.  Many  associated  this  increase  with  the  so¬ 
cial  dislocations  brought  on  by  economic  development  and  mod¬ 
ernization  and  the  concomitant  breakdown  of  traditional  value 
systems.  The  problem  has  been  exacerbated  by  an  increase  in 
group  violence,  which  has  dra  vn  police  resources  from  ordinary 
crime-fighting  duties.  Increased  lawlessness  in  turn  has  been 
linked  to  a  growing  willingness  by  private  individuals  to  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands. 

The  most  frequently  committed  offenses  were  related  to 
theft — a  particular  problem  in  urban  areas  where  thieves  could 
easily  escape  detection.  Many  offenders  were  believed  to  come 
from  the  ranks  of  single  young  men  who  have  migrated  from  their 
villages  to  urban  areas  where  they  have  not  been  able  to  find  jobs 
and  who  live  a  life  cut  off  from  any  urban  or  village  social  struc¬ 
ture.  Organized  crime  in  major  cities  has  also  been  implicated  in 
many  property  crimes.  Many  of  the  criminal  organizations  were 
highly  sophisticated  in  their  operations  and  were  involved  in  a  wide 
range  of  criminal  activity,  including  protection  rackets,  illegal  trade 
in  alcohol  and  drugs,  smuggling,  extortion,  and  prostitution. 

The  rate  of  violent  crime  also  appeared  to  be  increasing.  As 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  murder  occurred  most  frequently  among 
ac(piaintances  or  relatives,  but  other  related  causes  included  loss 
of  group  pride  or  prestige.  The  national  press  focused  attention 
during  the  early  198()s  on  the  phenomenon  of  “dowry  deaths  ’  or 
“bride  burnings,  ”  in  which  women  whose  families  were  unable  to 
pay  supplemental  dowry  payments  demanded  by  husbands’ 
families  died  under  suspicious  and  violent  circumstances  (see 
Marriage,  ch.  5).  Many  murders,  especially  those  in  rural  areas  or 
against  untouchables,  were  believed  to  go  unreported. 
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The  uniquely  South  Asian  crime  of  dacoity,  or  robbery  com¬ 
mitted  by  five  or  more  persons  acting  together,  continued  to 
plague  tens  of  millions  of  village  residents.  The  problem  was  most 
severe  in  remote  areas  or  areas  having  difficult  terrain.  In  1981, 
for  example,  1 1  districts  in  Madhya  Pradesh  were  declared  dacoit 
infested;  roving  bands  of  dacoits  looted  villages,  raped  women, 
and  killed  suspected  police  informers  and  others.  Dacoit  gangs  in 
Bihar  engaged  in  widespread  kidnapping  for  ransom  over  the 
1981-84  period.  Apprehension  of  dacoits  was  made  difficult  be¬ 
cause  police  in  rural  areas  were  underequipped  and  understaffed, 
and  victims  often  felt  it  safer  and  more  effective  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  dacoits  than  to  involve  the  authorities. 

Smuggling  also  had  a  centuries-old  history  in  India,  where 
long  and  open  coastlines  and  mountain  and  jungle  land  borders 
have  made  for  relatively  easy  passage  of  goods  without  detection 
or  payment  of  ta.\es.  Among  the  most  vulnerable  areas  during  the 
early  1980s  were  the  Gujarat  coast  and  the  Maharashtra  coast  near 
Bombay.  Gems,  precious  metals,  foreign  currency,  and  arms 
have  long  been  prime  goods  in  the  trade.  In  recent  years,  high 
duties  on  cloth  and  electronic  goods  have  also  made  these  profit¬ 
able  contraband. 

In  the  mid-1980s  law  enforcement  authorities  estimated  that 
they  intercepted  less  than  2  percent  of  the  total  traffic  and  that 
smuggling  continued  to  increase.  They  noted  that  resources  de¬ 
voted  to  apprehending  smuggling  were  insufficient  and  that 
police  and  other  officials  have  not  received  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  courts  and  politicians  in  fighting  the  problem.  The  minister  of 
finance  observed  in  1984  that  the  government  had  issued  deten¬ 
tion  orders  for  563  smugglers  during  the  previous  year  but  that 
these  figures  were  misleading  because  many  smugglers  had  polit¬ 
ical  connections  and  had  managed  to  secure  long  delays  in  legal 
proceedings  or  outright  dismissal  of  charges.  He  also  noted  that 
approximately  1,000  cases  instituted  against  smugglers  in  1975 
were  still  pending  as  of  mid-1984. 

Drug  trafficking  and  drug  abuse  were  relatively  new  crimes 
in  India,  which  for  the  first  time  in  history  became  a  major  trans¬ 
shipment  center  for  drugs  during  the  early  1980s.  Drugs  were 
smuggled  into  India  from  the  Khyber  Pass  areas  of  Pakistan  and 
Afghanistan  after  Pakistan  cracked  down  on  trafficking  routes 
crossing  its  territory.  The  major  centers  in  India  were  Bombay 
and  Delhi;  most  drugs  went  to  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe.  As  the  amount  of  drugs  entering  the  country  for  trans¬ 
shipment  grew,  increased  amounts  also  stayed  in  the  country.  Al¬ 
though  India  had  traditionally  had  only  a  small  problem  with  abuse 
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of  opium  substances  because  the  drugs  were  far  too  expensive  for  the 
Indian  population,  a  crude  and  inexpensive  form  of  heroin  entered 
the  market  in  the  early  1980s,  and  by  1984  heroin  had  become  the 
second  most  abused  drug  in  the  nation,  after  cannabis. 

As  modernization  and  urbanization  progressed,  traffic  of¬ 
fenses  involving  motor  vehicles,  bicycles,  and  pedestrians 
increased  rapidly.  In  1981,  the  latest  year  for  which  complete 
figures  were  available  in  early  1985,  India’s  motor  vehicle  fatality 
rate  was  55  per  10,000  vehicles,  in  contrast  with  three  per  10,000 
in  the  United  States.  Economic  factors  were  major  contributing 
causes,  the  country  being  unable  to  afford  sufficient  traffic  police, 
adequate  licensing  procedures,  or  driver  training  programs. 
Highways,  which  were  often  narrow  and  in  poor  repair,  were 
crowded  with  a  mixture  of  horse-  or  bullock-drawn  carts,  motor 
scooters,  motorized  rickshaws,  fast-driving  trucks,  busQS,  bicy¬ 
clists,  and  pedestrians. 


Law  Enforcement 

The  Constitution  assigns  the  responsibility  for  maintaining 
law  and  order  to  the  states,  and  almost  all  routine  policing — in¬ 
cluding  the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime,  apprehension  of 
criminals,  and  maintenance  of  public  order — ^was  carried  out  by 
state  police  forces.  The  Constitution  also  permits  the  central  gov¬ 
ernment  to  participate  in  police  operations  and  organization  by 
authorizing  the  maintenance  of  the  Indian  Police  Service  (IPS). 
Officers  of  the  IPS  were  recruited  and  trained  by  the  central  gov¬ 
ernment  and,  except  for  those  on  headquarters  duty,  were  as¬ 
signed  to  senior  positions  in  the  state  forces,  where  they  came 
under  the  operational  control  of  the  states. 

The  Constitution  also  authorizes  the  central  government  to 
maintain  any  forces  necessary  to  safeguard  the  national  security. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  these  paramilitary  forces 
can  be  legally  detailed  to  assist  the  states  only  if  so  requested  by 
the  state  governments,  and  in  practice  the  central  government 
has  usually  observed  these  limits.  Central  control  over  the  Indian 
federal  system  has  been  a  perennial  irritant  in  relations  between 
the  center  and  the  states,  however,  and  in  isolated  instances  the 
central  government  has  deployed  its  paramilitary  units  to  protect 
central  government  institutions  over  the  protest  of  a  state  govern¬ 
ment.  Moreover,  the  limits  on  the  use  of  central  government 
forces  have  not  always  been  in  place.  During  the  Emergency  the 
Constitution  was  amended  (effective  February  1,  1976)  to  permit 
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the  central  government  to  dispatch  and  employ  its  paramilitary 
forces  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  states.  This  action 
proved  unpopular,  and  the  use  of  the  paramilitary  forces  was  con¬ 
troversial.  After  the  Emergency  was  ended,  the  Constitution  was 
amended  in  December  1978  to  make  deployment  of  central  gov¬ 
ernment  paramilitary  forces  once  again  dependent  on  the  consent 
of  the  state  government. 


Police  in  1985:  A  System  in  Crisis 

The  law  enforcement  system  came  under  increasing  public- 
attack  during  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s  for  its  inability  to  deal 
with  crime  and  public  disorder.  The  police  as  an  institution  were 
popularly  viewed  as  corrupt,  undisciplined,  and  ineffective.  The 
police  themselves  expressed  deep  frustration  over  their  inability 
to  handle  the  nation’s  ever  increasing  law-and-order  problems 
and  appeared  demoralized  by  politically  motivated  management. 

The  problem  was  not  new.  A  report  by  a  police  commission 
formed  in  1902  concluded  that  the  public  had  little  confidence  in 
the  police  and  believed  them  to  be  corrupt  and  oppressive.  Al¬ 
though  this  summation  was  subject  to  exception  in  particular 
cases,  it  continued  to  hold  as  generally  descriptive  of  public  at¬ 
titudes  toward  the  police  throughout  the  next  eight  decades. 
Popular  antipathy  toward  them  could  be  traced  in  part  to  their 
former  status  as  the  enforcing  agents  of  British  colonial  power. 
Public  distrust  was  also  accounted  for  by  the  widespread  belief  in 
police  corruption  and  petty  dishonesty  at  lower  levels  and  charges 
of  partiality,  lack  of  responsiveness,  harassment,  and  occasional 
brutality. 

During  the  1970s,  however,  problems  began  to  grow  notice¬ 
ably  worse,  partly  because  of  the  steady  increase  in  group  vio¬ 
lence,  which  forced  police  to  concentrate  deployment  near  popu¬ 
lation  centers  where  personnel  would  be  available  to  handle  out¬ 
breaks  of  public  disorder.  Although  the  strength  of  central  govern¬ 
ment  paramilitary  forces  was  raised  to  meet  these  increased  respon¬ 
sibilities,  that  of  the  state  forces  was  not,  making  it  necessary  to  pull 
police  out  of  rural  areas  and  off  regular  patrol  assignments.  This  led 
to  a  rise  in  individual  lawlessness  and  a  deterioration  in  day-to-day 
public  order  that  contributed  to  the  public  perception  of  police  inef¬ 
fectiveness  and  in  turn  to  individuals  seeking  justice  on  their  own. 
Moreover,  putting  down  civil  disturbances  placed  the  police  in  a 
no-win  situation,  for  any  action  they  took  could  be  interpreted  as 
evidence  of  partiality  to  any  one  group. 

During  the  same  period,  police  personnel  became  increas- 
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ingly  dissatisfied  and  militant  over  their  salaries  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Organized  police  agitation  was  first  demonstrated  in  the 
late  1960s,  but  the  first  violent  episode  occurred  in  1973  in  Uttar 
Pradesh,  where  police  in  the  Provincial  Armed  Constabulary  re¬ 
belled  over  working  conditions  and  had  to  be  put  down  forcibly  by 
the  army.  Police  agitation  had  become  common  by  the  late  1970s; 
in  1979  police  strikes,  demonstrations,  and  work  stoppages  occur¬ 
red  in  every  state.  In  a  particularly  violent  incident  in  Bombay  in 
1982,  the  army  had  to  be  deployed  to  restore  order  after 
paramilitary  forces  sent  in  to  disarm  striking  police  fired  on  a 
crowd  of  police  and  sympathetic  textile  workers,  killing  several 
and  sparking  serious  rioting.  Most  commentators,  official  and 
otherwise,  agreed  that  police  had  genuine  grievances  but  that 
neither  the  states  nor  the  central  government  had  the  resources 
to  do  more  than  temporarily  appease  their  demands. 

Finally,  the  gradual  politicization  of  the  police,  which  had 
been  under  way  at  least  since  independence,  was  greatly  acceler¬ 
ated  during  the  1970s.  This  was  especially  so  during  the 
Emergency,  when  senior  officers  at  all  levels  were  ordered  to  take 
actions  that  were  either  of  dubious  legality  or  clearly  served  nar¬ 
row  personal  or  partisan  interests.  Under  the  Morarji  Desai  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  late  1970s,  many  of  those  who  had  cooperated  with 
the  government  during  the  Emergency  were  censured,  de¬ 
moted,  or  even  imprisoned.  When  Gandhi  resumed  office  in 
1980,  however,  some  of  those  officers  were  reinstated  or  pro¬ 
moted,  perpetuating  a  split  in  the  police  ranks  and  reinforcing  the 
perception  in  the  eyes  of  the  police  and  the  public  that  the  police 
establishment  was  politically  manipulatable. 

Writing  in  1984,  David  H.  Bayley,  an  American  specialist  on 
the  Indian  police,  asserted  that  the  crisis  in  the  Indian  police  sys¬ 
tem  should  be  placed  into  a  broader  national  perspective.  He 
argued  that  the  Indian  political  system  was  based  on  scarcity  and 
that  the  government’s  role  was  to  allocate  money,  jobs,  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  services — including  those  of  the  police — to  amelior¬ 
ate  the  chronic  deficiencies  experienced  by  the  population.  In 
India’s  open  and  democratic  society,  competition  for  scarce 
benefits  took  the  form  of  agitation  to  gain  the  attention  of  political 
decisionmakers.  “In  such  circumstances  policing  is  transformed 
from  the  professional  imposition  of  a  coherent  moral  consensus  to 
an  intensely  political  activity.  Politicians  see  the  police  as  critical 
arbiters  of  personal  as  well  as  group  advancement.  Order  and  jus¬ 
tice  are  not  rights  that  everyone  may  enjoy;  they  are  benefits  that 
government  must  allocate  among  competing  claimants.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Bayley,  many  police  have  tried  to  resist  politicization,  but 
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their  livelihood  and  that  of  their  families  were  vulnerable  to  man¬ 
ipulation  of  bonuses  allocated  or  withheld  and  politically  inspired 
transfers.  During  conditions  of  insecurity  and  lawlessness,  police 
were  made  more  sensitive  to  intimidation  by  one  group  or  the 
need  to  exhibit  loyalty  to  another.  In  the  absence  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  reform  of  the  system,  the  deterioration  of  the  law  enforce¬ 
ment  establishment,  the  loss  of  public  faith  in  it,  and  increased 
lawlessness  appeared  likely  to  continue  as  self-reinforcing  condi¬ 
tions  of  Indian  public  life. 


National-Level  Agencies 

The  central  national-level  organization  concerned  with  law 
enforcement  was  the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs,  which  supervised 
a  large  number  of  government  functions  and  agencies  operated  and 
administered  by  the  central  government;  it  also  provided  guidance 
and  assistance  to  the  state  governments  in  their  performance  of  simi¬ 
lar  functions.  Generally,  the  ministry  was  concerned  with  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  maintenance  of  public  peace  and  order,  the  staffing 
and  administration  of  the  public  services,  the  delineation  of  internal 
boundaries,  and  the  administration  of  union  territories. 

The  original  structure  of  public  services — central,  state,  and  all- 
India — ^was  known  as  the  “steel  frame”  of  the  British  Raj.  After  inde¬ 
pendence  this  structure  was  retained  with  only  slight  initial  modifi¬ 
cation,  the  Constitution  specifically  establishing  the  Indian 
Administrative  Service  (IAS — ^formerly  the  Indian  Civil  Service)  and 
the  IPS.  The  mission  of  these  services  was  to  provide  for  continuity 
and  a  degree  of  central  control  while  also  allowing  for  extensive  state 
authority  (see  The  Public  Services  and  Administration,  ch.  8). 

Officers  of  the  IPS  staffed  most  of  the  senior  positions  of  all  state 
and  territorial  police  services  and  served  on  deputation  in  national 
agencies  having  responsibility  for  police  and  security  matters.  They 
were  recruited  by  the  Union  Public  Service  Commission  through 
competitive  examination  on  a  countrywide  basis.  After  completing 
the  basic  course  given  to  members  of  the  all-India  services,  IPS  offi¬ 
cers  attended  the  National  Police  Academy.  They  were  then  as¬ 
signed  to  particular  state  forces,  where  they  usually  remained  for  the 
remainder  of  their  careers.  About  one-half  of  the  officers  were  regu¬ 
larly  assigned  to  states  other  than  those  of  their  homes  in  an  effort  to 
promote  nationalism  and  downplay  provincialism. 

Since  the  late  1970s  there  have  been  repeated  reports  of  tension 
between  senior  officers  of  the  IPS  and  those  of  the  state  forces  and 
between  IPS  officers  on  deputation  to  national  intelligence  agencies 
and  other  agency  personnel.  Much  of  this  tension  was  apparently 
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caused  by  resentment  over  the  monopolization  of  senior  posts  by 
IPS  officers.  One-third  of  senior  ranks — constituting  superinten¬ 
dents  and  above  and  referred  to  as  gazetted  ranks — ^were  re¬ 
served  for  senior  officers  of  the  state  services,  but  opportunities 
for  promotion  between  ranks  were  limited.  Because  IPS  officers 
entered  service  at  a  higher  rank  than  did  officers  recruited  by  the 
states,  IPS  personnel  generally  held  a  very  high  proportion  of  the 
topmost  jobs.  As  of  1980,  eight  states  had  requested  that  the  cen¬ 
tral  government  not  send  them  any  more  IPS  officers  in  order  to 
relieve  the  situation. 

In  addition  to  managing  the  IPS,  the  Ministry  of  Home  Af¬ 
fairs  maintained  several  agencies  and  institutions  relating  to 
police  and  security.  Police  in  the  union  territories  were  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Police  Division,  which  also  ran  the  National 
Police  Academy  at  Hyderabad  and  the  Institute  of  Criminology 
and  Forensic  Science.  The  Central  Bureau  of  Investigation  inves¬ 
tigated  crimes  that  might  involve  public  officials  or  undertakings 
or  that  had  ramifications  for  several  states. 

The  central  government  paramilitary  forces  were  also  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs.  In  1985  their  combined 
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strength  was  estimated  at  about  260,000.  All  were  either  or¬ 
ganized  or  greatly  expanded  during  the  mid-1960s  and  early 
1970s  in  response  to  growing  socioeconomic  and  political  disorder 
and  the  need  for  increased  patrolling  along  the  borders  with 
Pakistan  and  China.  Although  organized  to  meet  specific  prob¬ 
lems,  these  forces  have  been  used  in  a  variety  of  other  situations 
as  well. 

The  Central  Reserve  Police  (CRP)  was  believed  to  be  the 
largest  of  the  paramilitary  forces.  It  was  established  by  the  British 
in  1939  to  help  the  military  deal  with  the  independence  move¬ 
ment.  Since  independence  it  has  been  assigned  the  task  of  assist¬ 
ing  state  police  and  the  army.  The  CRP  has  frequently  been  used 
to  suppress  internal  disturbances,  local  authorities  calling  in  CRP 
battalions  from  their  garrisons  when  disorder  escalated  beyond 
the  control  of  the  local  police.  Because  CRP  personnel  were  usu¬ 
ally  drawn  from  outside  the  area  in  which  they  served,  the  CRP 
was  often  considered  less  partisan  than  local  police  and  has  won 
public  approbation  for  its  handling  of  outbreaks  of  communal  dis¬ 
order.  The  CRP’s  role  in  controlling  antigovernment  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  other  opposition  activities — especially  during  the 
Emergency  period — has  generally  been  viewed  more  problemat¬ 
ically,  however.  The  CRP  has  played  a  major  role  in  assisting  the 
army  in  dealing  with  insurgency  in  the  Northeast,  and  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  as  many  as  one-half  of  CRP  personnel  were  deployed 
in  the  region  during  the  early  1980s.  The  CRP  has  also  been  used 
to  protect  the  security  of  the  Ministry  of  Defence  and  other  cen¬ 
tral  government  institutions. 

The  Border  Security  Force  (BSF)  was  created  in  1965  to  free 
the  army  from  performing  routine  patrol  duties  on  the  border 
with  Pakistan.  The  BSF  was  organized  by  amalgamating  state  bor¬ 
der  units  and  was  additionally  charged  with  controlling  smug¬ 
gling,  resisting  infiltration,  and  assisting  the  army.  It  has  also 
been  used  for  internal  policing  purposes.  The  BSF  was  equipped 
with  weapons  of  more  advanced  and  sophisticated  design  than 
were  other  paramilitary  forces  and  was  believed  to  have  a 
strength  of  about  85,000  in  1985.  The  BSF  had  its  own  system  of 
schools  and  maintained  a  factory  at  Tekanpur  that  produced  tear 
gas  and  smoke  grenades  for  all  police  and  paramilitary  forces. 

Several  other  smaller  paramilitary  forces  were  also  main¬ 
tained.  The  Assam  Rifles,  established  in  1866  as  a  frontier  defense 
force  for  the  Northeast,  was  the  oldest  of  the  paramilitary  forces. 
Its  headquarters  was  in  Shillong,  and  its  main  role  since  indepen¬ 
dence  has  been  to  deal  with  uprisings  among  tribal  people  in  the 
Northeast.  The  Indo-Tibetan  Border  Force  was  raised  after  the 
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1962  war  to  provide  border  security  in  the  high  mountain  areas  on 
the  northern  borders.  It  was  essentially  a  mountaineering  force. 
The  Railway  Protective  Force  was  assigned  to  protect  and  secure 
the  national  railroads.  The  Central  Industrial  Security  Force  pro¬ 
vided  security  for  public  sector  enterprises  and  certain  specified 
installations.  It  was  established  in  1979  and  was  estimated  to 
number  about  26,000  in  1980.  The  government  announced  in 
1984  that  it  was  raising  “national  security  guards”  as  a  paramilitary 
force  whose  members  would  be  used  for  internal  security  duties, 
including  antiterrorism. 


State  and  Other  Police  Services 

The  Police  Act  of  1861  established  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  organization  for  police  forces  in  India  and,  with  some  mod¬ 
ification,  basically  continued  in  effect  in  1985.  Consequently,  al¬ 
though  the  state  police  forces  were  separate  and  showed  some  dif¬ 
ferences  in  detail,  their  patterns  of  organization  and  operation 
were  highly  similar.  The  government  did  not  reveal  police 
strength  levels,  but  observers  estimated  that  the  number  of  state 
police  was  approximately  765,000  during  the  1975-85  period. 

Each  state  police  force  was  headed  by  an  inspector  general 
who  answered  to  the  home  minister  of  the  state.  The  domain  of 
the  inspector  general  was  divided  for  command  coordination  into 
police  ranges,  each  headed  by  a  deputy  inspector  general,  who 
had  responsibility  for  three  to  six  districts.  The  district  police 
headquarters,  commanded  by  a  superintendent,  was  the  fulcrum 
of  state  police  operations.  District  superintendents  had  wide  dis¬ 
cretionary  authority  and  were  responsible  for  overseeing  subordi¬ 
nate  police  stations  as  well  as  specialty  elements,  such  as  a  crimi¬ 
nal  investigation  detachment,  equipment  storehouses  and 
armories,  and  traffic  police.  Many  of  the  larger  districts  also  had 
several  assistant  district  superintendents. 

Most  preventive  police  work  was  carried  out  by  constables 
assigned  to  police  stations.  Depending  on  the  number  of  stations 
in  a  district  (some  had  over  50,  others,  under  10),  stations  were 
grouped  into  subdivisions  and,  in  some  states,  police  circles  to  facili¬ 
tate  their  supervision  from  the  district  headquarters.  Major  cities, 
such  as  New  Delhi,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Hyderabad, 
had  separate  municipal  police  forces  headed  by  commissioners. 

In  most  states  police  forces  were  functionally  divided  into 
unarmed  (or  civil)  police  and  armed  contingents.  The  former 
manned  the  police  stations,  conducted  investigations,  answered 
routine  complaints,  performed  traffic  duties,  and  patrolled  the 
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streets.  Usually  they  were  armed  with  only  a  lathi — a  bamboo 
staff  sometimes  weighted  or  tipped  with  iron.  Those  states  that 
did  maintain  distinct  armed  contingents  employed  them  as  a  re¬ 
serve  striking  force  for  emergencies.  Such  units  came  in  two 
forms — a  mobile  armed  police  under  direct  state  control  and  dis¬ 
trict  armed  police,  which  were  usually  less  well  equipped.  The 
latter  were  controlled  by  the  district  superintendents  and  were 
generally  used  for  riot-control  duty.  Contingents  were  main¬ 
tained  at  key  locations  around  the  state  and  acted  only  on  orders 
from  their  chain  of  command.  They  did  not  come  into  contact  with 
the  public  until  they  were  committed  to  reestablish  order. 

At  all  levels  the  senior  police  officer  answered  to  the  police 
chain  of  command  and  was  also  legally  required  to  respond  to  the 
general  direction  and  control  of  designated  civilian  officials.  In 
the  municipal  force  the  chain  of  command  ran  directly  to  the  state 
home  minister  rather  than  to  the  district  superintendent  or  dis¬ 
trict  officials.  This  hierarchy  of  accountability  to  both  civilian  and 
police  authorities  has  been  a  cause  of  confusion  and  disagree¬ 
ment.  The  participation  by  political  authorities  in  police  affairs 
was  considered  a  hallmark  of  democracy  and  a  safeguard  for  police 
accountability.  At  the  same  time,  police  have  complained  loudly 
and  frequently  of  undue  political  interference  in  police  affairs, 
charging  that  political  authorities  have  increasingly  attempted  to 
influence  police  activities  for  personal  or  partisan  purposes. 

Although  the  police  were  one  of  the  most  pervasive  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  in  Indian  society,  they  were  spread  thin,  and 
their  communications  and  transportation  capabilities — especially 
at  lower  levels — were  often  deficient  in  quality  and  quantity  for 
their  tasks.  Many  stations  were  located  in  isolated  rural  regions  in 
which  jurisdictions  covered  very  large  areas  and  on  average  had 
75,000  people.  In  urban  areas  individual  police  stations  usually 
had  responsibility  for  much  larger  populations. 

Police  constables — the  lowest  police  grade — accounted  for 
over  80  percent  of  all  police.  In  general  their  educational  level 
was  low,  and  their  working  conditions — ^apart  from  the  danger  in¬ 
herent  in  police  work — were  usually  poor.  Opportunities  for 
promotion  were  severely  limited  owing  to  the  system  of  horizon¬ 
tal  entry  into  higher  grades;  pensions  were  small  and  often  irregu¬ 
lar.  These  conditions  seriously  mitigated  against  attracting  more 
highly  qualified  candidates  into  the  lower  police  grades.  Although 
a  few  women  entered  the  police  force  through  competitive  exami¬ 
nation  and  were  treated  equally  with  men,  most  of  the  small 
number  of  women  in  the  force  were  used  for  special  duties  relat¬ 
ing  to  women  and  children. 
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Police  uniforms  varied  widely  according  to  grade,  region, 
and  kind  of  duty  performed.  Frequently  they  were  khaki  and 
olive  brown  in  color.  Particularly  among  the  armed  police,  uni¬ 
forms  resembled  army  dress  rather  than  conventional  police  uni¬ 
forms,  as  seen  in  the  United  States.  The  khaki  uniforms  of  IPS 
officers  were  similar  in  all  states. 

Police  in  the  states  and  in  the  union  territories  were  assisted 
by  units  of  volunteer  Home  Guards,  which  were  maintained 
under  guidelines  formulated  by  the  central  government’s  Minis¬ 
try  of  Home  Affairs.  Home  Guards  received  minimal  training  and 
were  paid  only  when  called  on  for  duty.  They  were  used  for  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  tasks,  including  assisting  the  police  in  crime  prevention  and 
detection,  undertaking  watch  and  patrol  duties,  aiding  in  disaster 
relief,  and  supervising  elections.  The  central  government  reim¬ 
bursed  the  states  and  union  territories  at  varying  rates  for  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  in  the  program.  In  1984  the  minimum  rate  was  50 
percent,  the  maximum,  100  percent. 


The  Criminal  Justice  System 

The  nation’s  criminal  justice  system  was  derived  from  the 
Anglo-American  model,  and  a  large  body  of  Indian  case  law  had 
been  in  place  for  over  several  decades.  The  judiciary  and  the  bar 
were  relatively  independent,  and  established  procedures  for  pro¬ 
tection  of  defendants  were  routinely  observed.  Penal  philosophy 
embraced  the  ideals  of  preventing  crime  and  reforming  criminals 
and  restoring  them  to  society. 

The  system  has  had  serious  problems  for  years,  however, 
and  few  citizens  appeared  to  have  faith  in  its  ability  to  impose 
order  and  render  justice.  Despite  efforts  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  criminal  justice  system,  the  judicial  process  continued  to  be 
characterized  by  lengthy  delay,  expectations  and  demands  of  par¬ 
tiality,  and  a  general  inability  to  solve  disputes.  Available  evi¬ 
dence  suggested  that  false  testimony  was  commonplace,  criminal 
cases  were  regularly  withdrawn  at  the  behest  of  local  political  offi¬ 
cials,  and  lawyers  were  able  to  postpone  judicial  proceedings  for 
long  periods  by  manipulating  established  procedures.  According 
to  one  legal  scholar,  it  was  more  proper  to  speak  in  terms  of  a 
pathology  of  the  system  than  to  speak  of  an  analysis  of  it. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  law  enforcement  system,  these 
problems  were  not  new.  Nor  had  a  consensus  developed  on  how 
to  solve  them,  although  the  government  has  appointed  several 
law  commissions  to  study  particular  problems  and  to  suggest 
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solutions.  These  have  yielded  only  partial  results,  however,  pos¬ 
sibly  because  a  basic  disjunction  existed  between  the  criminal  jus¬ 
tice  system,  which  was  based  on  assumptions  of  individual  equal¬ 
ity  and  problem  solving  through  litigation,  and  Indian  culture, 
which  was  based  on  a  hierarchical  social  structure  in  which  prob¬ 
lems  were  solved  through  compromise  and  negotiation  and 
reflected  the  relative  status  of  the  individuals  involved. 


Criminal  Law  and  Procedure 

Under  the  Constitution,  criminal  jurisdiction  belongs  con¬ 
currently  to  the  central  government  and  the  states.  The  prevail¬ 
ing  law  on  crime  prevention  and  punishment  is  substantially  em¬ 
bodied  in  two  principal  statutes:  the  Indian  Penal  Code  and  the 
1973  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure.  These  acts  took  precedence 
over  any  state  legislation  and  could  not  be  altered  or  amended  by 
the  states.  Separate  legislation  enacted  by  both  the  states  and  the 
central  government  also  established  criminal  liability  for  acts  such 
as  smuggling,  illegal  use  of  arms  or  ammunition,  and  corruption. 
All  legislation,  however,  was  subordinate  to  the  Constitution. 

The  Indian  Penal  Code  was  drafted  by  an  English  jurist  and 
came  into  force  in  1862;  as  amended  it  continued  in  force  in  1985. 
Based  mainly  on  English  criminal  law,  the  code  defined  basic 
crimes  and  punishments.  It  was  applicable  to  resident  foreigners 
and  citizens  alike  and  also  recognized  offenses  committed  abroad 
by  Indian  nationals. 

The  penal  code  classified  crimes  under  nine  categories: 
crimes  against  the  state,  the  armed  forces,  public  tranquillity,  the 
human  body,  and  property,  as  well  as  crimes  relating  to  elections, 
religion,  marriage,  and  health,  safety,  decency,  and  morals. 
Crimes  were  also  categorized  as  cognizable  or  noncognizable, 
comparable  to  the  distinction  between  felonies  and  mis¬ 
demeanors  in  American  usage.  Six  categories  of  punishment  were 
also  established:  death,  life  imprisonment,  rigorous  imprison¬ 
ment  with  hard  labor,  simple  imprisonment,  forfeiture  of  prop¬ 
erty,  and  fines.  An  individual  could  be  imprisoned  for  failure  to 
pay  fines,  and  up  to  three  months’  solitary  confinement  could  be  in¬ 
cluded  as  part  of  rigorous  imprisonment  sentences.  The  possibility 
of  commutation  of  death  and  life  sentences  was  provided  for. 

Crimes  were  tried  in  courts  of  law  under  procedures  that  re¬ 
sembled  the  Anglo-American  pattern.  The  machinery  for  preven¬ 
tion  and  punishment  through  the  criminal  court  system  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  of  1973,  which  came 
into  force  on  April  1,  1974,  replacing  a  code  dating  to  1898.  The 
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code  included  provisions  to  speed  np  the  judicial  process,  in¬ 
crease  efficiency,  prevent  abuses,  and  afford  legal  relief  to  the 
poor.  The  basic  framework  of  the  criminal  justice  system  was  left 
unchanged,  however. 

Ca)nstitutional  guarantees  protected  the  accused,  as  did  pro¬ 
visions  embodied  in  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure.  Treatment 
of  those  held  under  special  security  legislation  could  depart  from 
these  norms,  however  (see  Security  Legislation,  this  ch.).  In  most 
cases  police  officers  had  to  secure  a  warrant  from  a  magistrate  be¬ 
fore  instituting  searches  and  seizing  evidence.  Persons  taken  into 
custody  had  to  be  advised  of  the  charges  against  them,  given  the 
right  to  seek  counsel,  and  brought  before  a  magistrate  within  24 
hours  of  arrest.  The  magistrate  had  the  option  to  release  an  ac¬ 
cused  on  bail.  During  trial  a  defendant  was  protected  against  self¬ 
incrimination,  and  only  confessions  given  before  a  magistrate 
were  legally  valid.  Criminal  cases  were  usually  heard  in  open 
court,  but  a  defendant  did  not  have  a  legal  right  to  an  open  trial, 
and  in  limited  circumstances  closed  trials  took  place.  Convictions 
could  be  appealed  to  higher  courts. 

The  country  had  an  integrated  and  relatively  independent 
court  system.  At  the  apex  was  the  Supreme  Court  of  India,  which 
had  original,  appellate,  and  advisory  jurisdiction  (see  The 
Judiciary,  ch.  8).  Below  it  were  18  high  courts  that  presided  over 
the  states  and  union  territories.  The  high  courts  had  supervisory 
authority  over  all  subordinate  courts  within  their  jurisdictions.  In 
general,  these  included  .several  district  courts  headed  by  district 
magistrates,  who  in  turn  had  several  subordinate  magistrates 
under  their  control.  The  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  established 
two  sets  of  magistrates  for  the  subordinate  criminal  courts.  The 
first  consisted  of  executive  magistrates,  whose  duties  included  issu¬ 
ing  warrants,  advising  the  police,  and  determining  proper  proce¬ 
dures  to  deal  with  public  violence.  The  second  consisted  of  judicial 
magistrates,  who  were  essentially  trial  judges.  Petty  criminal  cases 
were  sometimes  settled  in  panchayat  (village  council)“,courts. 


Security  Legislation 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  central  government  can 
declare  a  state  of  emergency  and  assume  temporary  and  excep¬ 
tional  powers  in  the  event  of  war,  external  aggression,  internal 
disruption,  or  the  collapse  of  a  state  government  for  political  or 
economic  reasons.  Under  these  circumstances  and  in  cases  hav¬ 
ing  national  security  ramifications,  the  central  government  can 
invoke  laws  allowing  for  preventive  detention  of  anyone  deemed 
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a  threat  to  national  security  and  public  welfare.  Laws  mandating 
preventive  detention  are  required  to  set  specific  limits  to  deten¬ 
tion  orders — not  exceeed  12  months — and  to  provide  for  the 
review  of  detention  orders. 

Several  such  laws  were  in  place  in  1985.  The  most  important 
and  the  broadest  in  coverage  was  the  National  Security  Act  (NS A) 
of  1980,  which  replaced  an  executive  ordinance  issued  in  1978. 
The  executive  ordinance  in  turn  had  replaced  the  Maintenance  of 
Internal  Security  Act  (MISA)  of  1971,  which  had  been  drawn  up 
to  give  the  government  emergency  powers  to  deal  with  the 
Bangladesh  crisis.  MISA  was  invoked  during  the  Emergency  in 
amended  form  to  permit  preventive  detention  for  up  to  two  years, 
during  which  time  a  detainee  did  not  enjoy  the  protection  of  the 
Fundamental  Rights  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  or  rights  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  common  law.  The  use  or,  according  to  critics,  abuse 
of  MISA  during  the  Emergency  period  led  to  its  repeal. 

The  NS  A  authorized  the  government  to  detain  persons  with¬ 
out  trial  in  order  to  protect  the  security  of  the  state  and  the 
maintenance  of  order  or  essential  services.  Thf*  law  could  also  be 
invoked  to  end  strikes  that  threatened  national  security.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  it  was  frequently  used  to  arrest  those  who  participated  in 
public  disturbances  or  were  believed  likely  to  incite  public  vio¬ 
lence.  Subversives,  especially  Naxalites,  and  suspected  infil¬ 
trators  and  spies  have  also  been  jailed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
NSA.  According  to  Amnesty  International,  the  government  has 
also  used  the  NSA  to  detain  nonviolent  opponents  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Under  the  NSA,  preventive  detention  could  be  imposed 
for  periods  up  to  12  months;  in  practice,  however,  detention 
orders  usually  covered  far  shorter  terms.  The  NSA  was  amended 
in  1984  to  permit  issuance  of  a  subsequent  detention  order,  pro¬ 
vided  the  entire  period  under  detention  did  not  exceed  12 
months.  The  amendment  also  provided  that  if  one  of  the  grounds 
on  which  a  detention  order  was  issued  was  ruled  invalid  or  vague 
in  a  court  of  law,  the  detention  order  would  still  remain  valid. 

Preventive  detention  was  also  authorized  under  the  Essen¬ 
tial  Services  Maintenance  Act  of  1981.  This  act,  which  as  of  early 
1985  had  been  used  only  rarely,  permitted  the  detention  of 
“economic  offenders.”  The  Public  Security  Act,  promulgated  in 
Kashmir,  permitted  the  state  government  to  exercise  extraordi¬ 
nary  powers,  including  preventive  detention,  to  protect  public 
security. 

Special  legislation  in  force  in  early  1985  had  been  drafted  to 
provide  the  government  with  emergency  powers  in  specific 
areas.  The  Armed  Forces  (Assam  and  Manipur)  Special  Powers 
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Act  was  enacted  in  1983  to  give  the  army  special  powers  to  restore 
order  in  Assam  and  Manipur  after  emergency  rule  was  declared  in 
both  states.  After  emergency  rule  was  declared  in  Punjab  on 
October  5,  1983,  and  Punjab  and  Chandigarh  were  declared  dis¬ 
turbed  areas  the  next  day.  Parliament  passed  the  Disturbed  Areas 
Acts  for  Punjab  and  Chandigarh  and  the  Armed  Forces  (Punjab 
and  Chandigarh)  Special  Powers  Act. 

In  1984  Parliament  passed  the  Terrorist-Affected  Special 
Courts  Bill  to  deal  with  extraordinary  situations  arising  out  of  ter¬ 
rorist  acts.  The  bill  empowered  the  central  government  to  estab¬ 
lish  special  courts  in  areas  affected  by  terrorism  in  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  speedy  trial  of  offenders.  Under  the  bill  such  trials  could  be 
held  in  camera  to  protect  judges  and  witnesses.  During  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  bill,  government  ministers  assured  Parliament  that 
such  measures  would  be  invoked  only  when  national  security  was 
threatened  by  terrorists,  but  opponents  of  the  bill  strongly 
criticized  it  as  dangerously  vague  and  open  to  abuse. 


The  Prison  System 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  correction  and  custody  of 
criminals  are  state  functions.  Day-to-day  administration  of  pris¬ 
ons  was  modeled  on  principles  incorporated  in  the  Prisons  Act  of 
1894,  the  Prisoners  Act  of  1900,  and  the  Transfer  of  Prisoners  Act 
of  1950.  Prison  affairs  in  each  state  were  administered  by  the  state 
inspector  general  of  prisons. 

As  a  rule,  conditions  of  health,  food,  sanitation,  and  safety 
were  only  minimally  satisfactory,  and  prisons  were  congested  and 
poorly  staffed.  As  in  other  areas  of  public  administration,  how¬ 
ever,  the  prison  system  varied  from  state  to  state.  The  more  pros¬ 
perous  had  better  facilities  and  attempted  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
grams;  the  poorer  ones  could  afford  only  minimal  accomm.oda- 
tion.  Conditions  under  which  prisoners  were  held  also  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  how  a  prisoner  was  classified.  India  retained  a  system 
set  up  during  colonial  times  that  mandated  different  treatment  for 
different  categories  of  prisoners.  Under  this  system,  which  en¬ 
joyed  public  support,  foreigners,  persons  held  for  political 
reasons,  and  some  middle-class  prisoners  were  segregated  from 
ordinary  prisoners  and  given  better  treatment,  including  larger 
or  less  crowded  cells  and  more  food. 

Prison  conditions  and  reform  proposals  received  consider¬ 
able  government  and  media  attention  during  the  late  1970s  and 
early  1980s.  Problems  discussed  included  overcrowding,  the 
plight  of  those  held  for  long  periods  while  awaiting  trial,  the  es- 
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tablishment  of  separate  facilities  for  women  and  juveniles,  and 
staff  discipline.  The  press  carried  numerous  reports  of  beatings, 
torture,  sexual  abuse,  and  unexplained  deaths  of  prisoners.  The 
government  took  a  serious  view  of  such  problems  and,  although 
limited  in  resources,  has  attempted  to  provide  some  assistance  to 
the  states  in  the  area  of  prison  reform.  Under  a  program  begun  in 
1979,  the  states  were  given  annual  grants-in-aid  to  renovate 
prison  buildings,  improve  living  conditions,  and  train  prison  stall. 
Priority  was  also  given  to  improving  basic  amenities,  such  as  the 
water  supply  and  sanitation,  and  to  expanding  confinement 
facilities.  The  central  government  has  also  encouraged  the  states 
to  adopt  procedures  based  on  a  model  prison  manual  developed 
in  the  early  1970s,  and  many  have  done  so. 


*  *  * 


A  wealth  of  material  is  available  on  the  Indian  military.  Gen¬ 
eral  coverage  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  armed 
forces — particularly  the  army— can  be  found  in  Stephen  P. 
Cohen’s  The  Indian  Army,  Rajendra  Singh’s  History  of  the  Indian 
Army,  and  John  Keegan’s  World  Armies. 

The  latest  information  on  the  contemporary  military  estab¬ 
lishment  and  defense  issues  can  be  found  in  periodical  literature. 
Those  journals  containing  the  most  articles  on  India  are  Asian  Sur¬ 
vey,  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review,  IDS  A  Journal,  and  Vikrant. 

A  number  of  articles  focusing  on  the  process  of  defense 
decisionmaking  are  noteworthy  for  their  treatment  of  a  variety  of 
other  issues  as  well.  These  are  ‘The  Policy  Process”  by  P.  R.  Chari 
in  Defense  Policy  Formation:  Towards  Comparative  Analysis, 
edited  by  James  M.  Roherty;  ‘The  Debate  on  Restructuring 
India’s  Higher  Defense  Organization”  by  Jerrold  F.  Elkin  and 
W.  Andrew  Ritezel  in  Asian  Survey;  “Defense  Planning  in  India” 
by  Raju  G.C.  Thomas  in  Defense  Planning  in  Less  Industrialized 
States:  The  Middle  East  and  South  Asia,  edited  by  Stephanie 
Neuman;  “Indian  Defense  Policy:  A  New  Phase?”  by  Glynn  L. 
Wood  and  Daniel  Vaagenes  in  Asian  Survey;  and  “The  Missions 
the  Indian  Navy”  by  Gary  L.  Sojka  in  Asian  Survey.  Articles  on 
defense  spending  and  the  defense  industry  include  “The  Armed 
Services  and  the  Indian  Defense  Budget”  by  Thomas  in  Asian 
Survey  and  “India”  by  Thomas  W.  Graham  in  Arms  Production  in 
Developing  Countries,  edited  by  James  Everett  Katz.  Discussion 
of  the  Indian  strategic  perspective  can  be  found  in  "The  Strategic 
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Imagery  of  Elites,”  an  article  by  Cohen  in  Roherty’s  Defense  Pol¬ 
icy  Formation:  Towards  a  Comparative  Analysis;  “Subcontinen¬ 
tal  Security:  Some  Perceptions”  by  K.  Subrahmanyam  in  Asian 
Defence  Journal;  and  “Why  India  Goes  to  Moscow  for  Arms”  by 
S.  Nihal  Singh  in  Asian  Survey. 

The  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies’  excellent 
annual,  The  Military  Balance,  provides  current  data  on  the  size, 
budget,  and  equipment  inventory  of  the  armed  forces,  as  do  the 
annual  editions  of  World  Armaments  and  Disarmament  yearbooks 
published  by  the  Stockholm  International  Peace  Research  Institute. 
Information  on  military  equipment  is  also  available  in  the  annual 
editions  of  Jane’s  All  the  World’s  Aircraft,  Jane’s  Armour  and  Artil¬ 
lery,  Jane’s  Fighting  Ships,  and  Jane’s  Weapon  Systems. 

Most  material  covering  internal  security  matters  is  found  in 
periodical  literature.  Noteworthy  are  “The  Police  and  Political 
Order  in  India”  by  David  H.  Bayley  and  “Whose  Law,  Whose 
Order:  ‘Untouchables’,  Social  Violence,  and  the  State  in  India”  by 
Barbara  R.  Joshi — both  published  in  Asian  Survey.  Annual  editions 
of  Amnesty  International  Report,  published  by  Amnesty  Interna¬ 
tional,  and  Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights  Practices,  presented 
to  the  United  States  Congress  by  the  Department  of  State,  also 
provide  valuable  data  on  internal  security  conditions.  (For  further 
information  and  complete  citations,  see  Bibliography.) 
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Table  1 .  Metric  Conversion  Coefficients 


When  ynu  know 

Multiply  by 

To  find 

Millimeters  . 

0.04 

inches 

Centimeters . 

0.39 

inches 

Meters  . 

3.3 

feet 

Kilometers . 

0.62 

miles 

Hectares  (10,000  m  ) . 

2.47 

acres 

Square  kilometers  . 

0.39 

square  miles 

Cubic  meters  . 

35.3 

cubic  feet 

Liters  . 

0.26 

gallons 

Kilograms  . 

2.2 

pounds 

Metric  tons . 

0.98 

long  tons 

1.1 

short  tons 

2,204 

pounds 

Degrees  Celsius . 

9 

degrees  Fahrenheit 

(Centigrade) 

divide  by  5 
and  add  32 
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Table  2 .  Reproductive-Age  Couples  Using  Contraception, 

by  State,  1982 


State 

Millions  of 

Couples  of 
Reproductive  A^e 

Percentage  of 

Couples  Using 
Contraception 

Andhra  Pradesh . 

.  9.8 

27 

Assam . 

.  3.0 

18 

Bihar  . 

.  13.3 

12 

Gujarat  . 

.  5.7 

35 

Haryana . 

.  2.1 

29 

Himachal  Pradesh  . 

.  0.7 

26 

Jammu  and  Kashmir . 

.  1.0 

11 

Karnataka . 

.  6.2 

25 

Kerala . 

.  3.6 

32 

Madhya  Pradesh  . 

.  9.5 

22 

Maharashtra . 

.  11.0 

37 

Orissa . 

.  4.7 

26 

Punjab  . 

.  2.4 

27 

Rajasthan . 

.  6.3 

15 

Tamil  Nadu  . 

.  8.3 

28 

Uttar  Pradesh . 

.  21.7 

11 

West  Bengal . 

.  8.5 

24 

TOTAL' . 

.  118.8 

26* 

includes  union  territory  of  Delhi  (1  million). 
’March  1983. 


Source:  Based  on  information  from  Statistical  Outline  of  India,  1984,  Bombay,  June  1984, 
177. 


Table  3 ,  Infant  Mortality,  Selected  Years,  1911-78 


Period 

Death  per  1,000 

Live  Births 

Period 

Deaths  per  1,000 
Live  Births 

1911-15  .  .  .  . 

204 

1941-^  .  .  . 

161 

1916-20  .... 

219 

1946-50  .  .  . 

134 

1921-25  .... 

174 

1951-61  .  .  . 

146 

1926-30  .... 

178 

1961-71  .  .  . 

129 

1931-35  .... 

174 

1975  . 

140 

1936^  .... 

161 

1978  . 

125 

Source:  Based  on  information  from  Sudipto  Mundle,  "Recent  Trends  in  the  Condition  of 
Children  in  India:  A  Statistical  Profile,”  World  Development,  London,  12,  No.  3, 
1984,  301. 
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Table  4.  Health  Care  Services,  Selected  Years,  1960-82 

(in  thousands) 


I9«<)  1»7:}  19S1  1(»(2 


Primary  health  ct'iiters  ....  2.8  5.3  5.7  6.0 

Hospitals .  4.0  4.0  6.8  6.9 

Dispensaries .  9.9  10.8  16.8  17.5 

Hospital  beds  .  186.0  281.0  476.0  487.0 

Physicians  .  76.0  172.4  268.7  n.a. 

Nurses  .  32.7  93.6  150.4  162.9 


n.a. — not  availahW. 

Source;  Based  on  information  from  Statistical  Outline  of  India,  1984,  Bombay,  June  1984, 
176. 


Table  5 .  School  Enrollment  as  a  Percentage  of  School-Age 
Children,  Selected  School  Years,  1950-51  to  1984-85 


Piimary  Middle  Secondary 

Sch<M)l  Year  School  School  School 

(A(!es6~ll)  (Agesll-14)  (Ages  14-17) 

1950-51  .  42.6  12.7  5.3 

195S-56  .  52.8  16.5  7.4 

1960-61  .  62.4  22.5  10.6 

1965^ .  76.7  30.8  16.2 

1975^76  .  83.8  36.7  18.3 

1981-82'  .  a3.7  41.9  28.2= 

1984-^^  .  95.2  50.3  n.a. 


n.a. — not  available. 

'Provisional. 

M980-81. 

Targets. 


Source;  Based  on  information  from  Statistical  Outline  of  India,  1984,  Bombay,  June  1984, 
173;  and  India,  Ministry  of  Information  and  Broadcasting,  Research  and  Reference 
Division,  India:  A  Reference  Annual,  1983,  New  Delhi,  December  1983,  49. 
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Table  6 .  Number  of  Schools  and  Teachers, 
Selected  School  Tears,  1950-51  to  1980-81 


195t»-5l 

l955-5fi 

I9WMS1 

19f>5-fth 

Schools 

Primarv . 

209,671 

278,135 

3,30,399 

391,064 

485,538 

Middle  . 

13,. 596 

21,730 

49,663 

75,798 

116,447 

Secondars’  . 

Technical  and 

7,288 

10,838 

17,2.57 

27,477 

47,755 

sundry  higher . 

1,377 

2,064 

4,853 

6,047 

8,708 

Universities  . 

27 

32 

45 

64 

1.32 

Teachers 

Primary  school  . 

537,918 

691,249 

741,515 

944,377 

1,345, .376 

Middle  school . 

85,496 

114,839 

345,228 

527,754 

830,649 

Secondary  school  .... 

126,504 

189,794 

296,305 

479,060 

902,3.32 

University/c-ollege  .  .  . 

18,648 

27,883 

41,759 

66,882 

n.a. 

11. a — tmt  availablt* 


Source;  Ba.sed  on  information  from  India,  Ministry  of  Information  and  Broadcasting,  Re¬ 
search  and  Reference  Division,  India:  A  Reference  Annual,  1983,  New  Delhi, 
December  1983,  49. 


Table  7. 


School  Enrollment,  Selected  School  Years, 
1950-51  to  1984-S5 
(in  millions) 


Primary  Middle  Secondary 

School  Year  Schtad  School  Sch(M)I 

(Levels  I-V)  (Levels  VI-VIII)  (Levels  IX-XI/XII 

19.50-51 .  19.2  3.1  1,2 

1955-56  .  25.2  4.3  1.9 

1960-61  .  35.0  6,7  2.9 

1965-66  .  50.5  10,5  5.0 

1975-76  .  65.7  16,0  7.4 

1980- 81  .  72.7  19.9  9.5 

1981- 82'  .  73.6  21.1  n.a. 

1984-85’  .  82.6  25.8  n.a. 


n.a. — not  available. 

'Provisional. 

Targets. 


Source:  Based  on  information  from  Statistical  Outline  of  India,  1984,  Bombay,  June  1984, 
173;  and  India,  Ministry  of  Information  and  Broadcasting,  Re.search  and  Reference 
Division,  India:  A  Reference  Annual,  798.3.  New  Delhi,  December  1983,  49. 
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T(d)!e  H.  School  Enrollment  as  a  Percentap,e  of  School-Af>e 
Population  Inj  Sex,  Selected  School  Years,  1960-61  to  19H1-H2' 


l.rMl 

I^MsI 

NT.v  7h 

1484^  81 

l‘■)SI  82 

Elementary  school . 

62.4 

83.8 

83. 1 

83.7 

Bovs . 

82.6 

99.0 

1(K).4 

99.4 

Girls . 

414 

66.2 

66.1 

66.9 

Middle  school . 

22.5 

;J6.7 

40.0 

41.9 

:W.2 

48.5 

52.1 

54.2 

Girls . 

11.3 

23.9 

27.2 

29.1 

Secondary  school . 

11.4 

18.3 

28.2 

n.a. 

Bovs . 

18.0 

'2.5.6 

40.8 

W.d. 

Girls . 

4.4 

10.5 

14.3 

n  a. 

n  a  — in»t  aNailaliie 

Avse-tfroiips  tv  1 1  vears  i»*leint'niai>  '  1 
Pmsisinnal 

1  ■  1  i  scars  'itu<li)lcu  and  H-lT  t 

.cars  iS<H*(m<lar\ ' 

Source:  Based  on  inlbruui'on 

from  Statiaticdl  Outline  of  India,  I9H-4.  Bombay. 

June  1984. 

173. 


Table  9 .  Estimate  of  Number  of  Native  Speakers  of  Principal 
Spoken  Languages,  1983 


Percrntitu*’ 

Native  SpfaktTN  i)f 


[..aiiKuaKe  on  millions)  Populution 


■Assamese .  12.6  1.7 

Bengali  .  63.0  8.5 

Gujarati .  36.0  4.7 

Hindi  .  224.0  29.5 

Kannada  .  30.0  3.9 

Ka.shmiri  .  3.4  0.5 

.Vlalayalam  .  30.5  4.0 

Marathi .  .58. .5  7.7 

Oriya  .  27.5  3.6 

Punjabi .  23.4  3.1 

Sindhi .  2.2  0.28 

Tamil  .  .51.8  6.8 

Telugu  .  60.9  8.0 

Urdu .  37.0  4.8 


Source:  Based  on  information  supplied  by  the  Center  for  Applied  LinKuistics,  Washington. 
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Table  10.  Distribution  of  Urban  Population  by  Size  of  CAty, 
Selected  Years,  1901-^1* 


Si/.eoKiitv  IVrifiita^conoial  Popiituliiiii 

1901  1951  I9ftl  1971  1981 

Over  1(X),0<)0  .  22  3«  45  49  60 

.50,000  to  99,000  .  11  12  12  14  12 

20,000  to  49,999  .  17  18  20  18  14 

10,000  to  19,999  .  23  15  14  13  10 

Less  than  10,000  .  27  17  9  6  4 

TOTAL .  KM)  100  KM)  KM)  KM) 


*  1981  figures  exclude  Assam  and  Jamnui  and  Kashmir. 

Source:  Based  on  information  from  Statistical  Outline  of  India,  1982.  Bombay,  January 
1982,  41. 


Table  1 1 .  Population  and  Population  Increase  in  Cities 
of  over  One  Million,  1961-81 


P«*pnlation  Population  Inc  rease 

in  1981  lin  percentaKo) 

^■ity  (in  thousands)  1981-71  197]-8J 

C:alciitta .  9,166  2.3  .34 

Oreater  Bombay  .  8,227  44  38 

Oclhi  .  5.714  55  57 

•Madras  .  4,277  63  .35 

Banjcalore .  2.914  38  76 

Hyderabad .  2.528  44  41 

Ahmadabad  .  2,515  44  44 

Kanpur  .  1,688  31  .32 

Pune  (Poona) .  1.685  44  49 

Nafcpur  .  1.298  15  40 

l.ucknow .  1,007  24  24 

Jaipur .  1,005  55  .58 


Source  Based  on  information  from  Statistical  Outline  of  India.  1982,  Bombay,  January 
1982,  43-45. 
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Table  12.  Gross  Domestic  Product  by  Sector  of  Origin, 
Selected  Years,  FY  1950-82 
(in  billions  of  rupees  at  constant  FY  1970  prices)' 


S»-r  f()r 

f\  1950 

KV  1970 

KV  1^)80 

1981 

bl82 

AKrifiiltiire,  forestry,  and 
fishing . 

i(« 

174 

204 

210 

202 

Mining  and  <niarr\  ing . 

1 

4 

5 

6 

Manufacturing . 

IS 

52 

79 

S.3 

S5 

Utilities . 

I 

4 

S 

9 

9 

Construction . 

.  .  7 

20 

24 

2.5 

26 

Transportation  and 
conininnications . 

6 

19 

,34 

37 

40 

Trad«-  . 

14 

40 

61 

65 

66 

Public  administration 
and  defense' . 

5 

16 

,36 

40 

45 

Business  services . 

9 

21 

32 

34 

.36 

Other  sersices . 

11 

17 

22 

23 

26 

(iROSS  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT 

(at  factor  cost)  . 

175 

.367 

505 

532 

.542 

For  salne  ol  the  ru|)ee — see  (lltissan' 
Hreliniitiary  estimate  subjer  t  to  revision 
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Table  13.  Summary  of  Central  Government  Budt2,et, 

FY  1980-83 
(in  billions  of  rupees)' 


KVIWS<h  KVI‘)S2  n  IMS.!' 


Revenues  and  receipts 

Taxes 

Personal  income  tax  . 

( air))oration  tax . 

(aistoins  duties  . 

Central  excise  taxes  . 

Other  . 

(la-ss  share  of  taxes  to  states)  .  . 
Total  taxes . 

Non-tax  current  revenues . 

Total  current  revenues  .  . 

Capital  receipts 

Market  horrowinjrs . 

Other  borrowings . 

Total  capital  receipts  . 

Total  revenues  and  receipts 

Expenditures 

( .'urrent  expenditures 
Notidevelopinental’ 

Defense  . 

Interest  payments . 

Administration . 

Other . 

Total  nondevelopmental 
Developmental' 

Education . 

Puhlic  health  . 

Agriculture  . 

Industry . 

Other . 

Total  developmental  .... 

Crants  to  the  states . 

Total  current  expenditures 

Capital  expenditures 

Nondevelopmental . 

Developmental . 

Ixrans  to  states  (net)  . 

Total  capital  expenditures  . 

Total  exi>enditures  .... 


15 

15 

16 

17 

1.3 

20 

23 

24 

.34 

43 

.50 

59 

65 

74 

83 

HX) 

-M 

t 

-43 

t 

1 

:52 

94 

116 

1.33 

1.55 

35 

43 

« 

12.5 

151 

176 

2(K) 

26 

29 

38 

40 

.30 

44 

51 

.54 

.56 

11 

m 

181 

224 

265 

294 

35 

42 

49 

.54 

26 

32 

40 

47 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

15 

23 

HI 

96 

114 

1.35 

3 

3 

4 

5 

3 

4 

5 

6 

2 

3 

3 

.) 

4 

6 

7 

6 

11 

11 

19 

21 

23 

30 

38 

42 

29 

28 

37 

11 

133 

1.54 

189 

218 

9 

5 

8 

8 

31 

38 

41 

40 

11 

11 

15 

11 

81 

95 

92 

214 

238 

284 

310 
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Table  13.  (Continued) 


KVI^WH  FVmi-  KY19H2‘  FV  I9>ii' 


Deficit  (-) 


-.33  -14  -19  -16 


'For  vuliu*  (if  the  ni|>ee — see  (ilossarN 
Aetual 

'PreliiTiiiiurN  ac-coiintiiiU  of  actual  vt'vcnuc't  and  t‘\))«‘iuiit(ir*‘s 
‘Pro|)Dsc(l. 

'KxchulcN  expenditures  rniiuiced  by  the  states. 


Table  14 .  Employment  in  the  Organized  Sector, 
FY  1960  and  FY  1981' 

(in  thousands) 


Marilill.  IMfil  March3l.l9H2 


Sector 

Public 

Sector 

Private 

S«*<-lor 

Total 

Public 

Sector' 

Private 

Sector 

Total 

.XKFic'iltiirf'  . 

180 

670 

8.50 

457 

851 

1,308 

Mining  and 

(jnarrving . 

129 

.5.50 

679 

832 

129 

961 

Maiiufactiirinjf'  . 

.369 

.3,020 

3.389 

1,.592 

4,661 

6,253 

Utilities . 

224 

40 

264 

698 

36 

7,34 

Camstriiction . 

602 

240 

842 

1,112 

71 

1.183 

Transportatio!! 
and  communications  .  .  . 

1,72.5 

80 

1,805 

2,781 

60 

2,841 

Trade  . 

94 

160 

254 

113 

277 

,390 

Other  services . 

3.727 

280 

4,007 

8,362 

1,463 

9,825 

TOTAL  . 

7.0.50 

5,040 

12,090 

15,947 

7„548 

23,495 

Data  cfillected  on  all  public  sector  enterjirises  and  nonlarm  emphiyment  in  the  private  sector  ftir  enterprises  generally 
etnpltiving  25  or  more  wnrker.s.  some  firms  employing  l(F-24  workers  vtdimtarilv  reported  after  the  mid-1960s, 
v^ll  levels  of  government 
Includes  some  forestry  and  fishini! 

includes  firms  teKister<»d  unde»'  the  I9*W  Factories  Act.  whk*h  <x»vere<l  enterprises  employing  10  or  nuire  w’orkers  using 
jmwer  or  those  with  20  or  mtire  workers  without  |x»wer 
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Table  1 5 .  Production  of  Selected  Minerals, 
FY  1981  and  FY  1982 


MiiHTuI 

rnit 

n  1^1 

n  [^2 

Asbestos  . 

....  thoirsands  of  tons 

25 

27 

Bauxite  . 

....  -do- 

1,923 

1,854 

Chromite . 

....  -do- 

.336 

.339 

Coal . 

....  millions  of  tons 

123 

128 

Copper  ore . 

....  thousands  of  tons 

2.107 

2,018 

Crude  oil . 

....  millions  of  tons 

1,5 

23 

Gypsum . 

....  thousands  of  tons 

94H 

970 

Iron  ore . 

....  millions  of  tons 

41 

41 

Lead  concentrate 

thousands  of  tons 

20 

22 

Lignite  . 

.  .  .  .  millions  of  tons 

6 

Limestone  . 

....  -do- 

32 

.33 

Manganese  ore  . 

....  thousands  of  tons 

1,526 

1.-A48 

Natural  gas 

billions  of 

(used)  . 

....  cubic  meters 

2 

2 

Phosphorite  . 

....  thousands  of  tons 

.551 

542 

Sulfur . 

....  -do- 

4 

5 

Zinc  concentrate  . 

....  -do- 

.53 

.53 

Source:  Based  on  information  from  India,  Ministry  of  Information  and  Broadcasting.  Re¬ 
search  and  Reference  Division,  India:  A  Reference  Annual,  1983,  New  Delhi, 
December  1983,  349. 
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Table  16.  Production  of  Selected  Industrial  Products 
Selected  Years,  FY 1950-82 


PnHluit 

I'nit 

KY  iy5() 

FY  1970 

FY  1981 

FY  1982' 

Aluminum 

thousands  of  tons 

4.0 

168.8 

206,8 

208.1 

Aluminum  cables  .  . 

-do- 

1.7 

64.2 

70.3 

52.4 

Cau.stic  soda . 

-do- 

12.0 

371.0 

614.0 

577.0 

Cement . 

millions  of  tons 

2.7 

14.3 

20.9 

23.2 

Copper . 

thousands  of  tons 

7.1 

9.3 

24.7 

n.a. 

Cotton  cloth . 

billions  of  meters 

4.2 

7.6 

8.0 

8.0 

Cotton  yarn  . 

millions  ofkilograms 

534.0 

929.0 

989.0 

999.0 

Diesel  engines 
(stationars’)  . 

thousands 

5.5 

65.0 

174.5 

161.0 

Diesel  engines 
(vehicles)  . 

-do- 

n.a. 

3.2 

7.1 

5.8 

Electricity 
generated . 

billions  of 
kilowatt-hours 

5.3 

55.8 

122.0 

130.1 

Electric  motors  .  .  . 

millions  of 
horsepower 

0.1 

2.7 

5.3 

4.7 

Finished  steel  .... 

millions  of  tons 

1.0 

4.6 

7.8 

8.1 

Jute  textiles  . 

-do- 

0.8 

1.1 

1.3 

1.3 

Machinery  for 
cement  plants  .  .  . 

millions  of  rupees^ 

n.a. 

42.0 

437.0 

410.0 

Machinery  for 
cotton  textiles  .  .  . 

-do- 

n.a. 

303.0 

3,473.0 

3,151.0 

Machinery  for 
sugar  mills  . 

-do- 

n.a. 

139.0 

263.0 

345.0 

Machine  tools  .... 

-do- 

3.0 

430,0 

2,449.0 

2.700.0 

Nitrogenous 
fertilizers  . 

millions  of  tons 

0.8 

3.1 

3.4 

Paper  and  board  .  .  . 

thousands  of  tons 

116.0 

755.0 

124.3 

1,203.0 

Pig  iron . 

millions  of  tons 

1.7 

7.0 

9.7 

9.6 

Power  transformers 

millions  of 
kilovolt-amperes 

0.2 

8.1 

21.5 

18.8 

Railroad  cars . 

thousands 

2.9 

11.1 

17.8 

15.4 

Refined  oil 
products . 

millions  of  tons 

0.2 

17,1 

28.2 

31.1 

Soda  ash  . 

thousands  of  tons 

45,0 

449.0 

632.0 

635.0 

Steel  ingots . 

millions  of  tons 

n.a. 

6.1 

11.0 

11.0 

Vehicles . 

thousands  of  units 

16,5 

87.9 

154,4 

151.4 

n.d —not  iivailiUile. 

'Pirliminary.  to  revision, 

^For  value  of  the  nipet* — s«*e  (>lossary. 
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Table  1 7 .  Summary  of  Major  Imports,  FY  1979-82 
(in  millions  of  United  States  dollars) 


( .otnnHKil(\ 

KV  1979 

KV  I9S0 

FV  1981 

KV  IW2 

wheat . 

131 

127 

389 

318 

Rice  . 

104 

97 

336 

304 

Crude  oil . 

2,709 

4,243 

4,185 

4,209 

Petroleum  products  . 

1,337 

2,426 

1,627 

1,604 

Fertilizers^ . 

639 

1,037 

783 

281 

Iron  and  steel  products  . 

1,076 

1,080 

1,348 

1,190 

Copper  . 

111 

163 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Aluminum  . 

131 

259 

n.'A. 

n.a. 

Edible  oils  . 

5.52 

865 

700 

2.35 

Fibers . 

135 

122 

204 

130 

Diamonds  . 

430 

528 

445 

703 

Pulp  and  paper  . 

197 

260 

295 

182 

Chemicals  . 

740 

741 

893 

716 

Precision  equipment . 

193 

223 

225 

197 

Electrical  machinery . 

294 

296 

326 

258 

Nonelectrical  machinery  . 

999 

1,413 

1,.550 

1,436 

Transport  etjuipment  . 

419 

598 

342 

624 

Other  . 

1,124 

1,4.35 

1,592 

2,522 

TOTAL  . 

11,321 

15,913 

15,240 

14,909 

'n  a. — not  availahle 
•Includfs  raw  inatfrials 
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Table  18 .  Summary  of  Major  Exports,  FY  1979-82 
(in  millions  of  United  States  dollars) 


UoiniiKxIities 

FY  1979 

FY  19S0 

FY  1981 

KY  1982' 

Agricultural  products 

Tea  . 

4.55 

.5.39 

443 

.382 

Oil  cakes . 

1.58 

1.58 

1.32 

1,55 

Coftee  . 

202 

271 

164 

191 

Sugar . 

160 

46 

72 

65 

Spices  . 

185 

141 

111 

92 

Fish  products . 

245 

275 

314 

363 

Cashews . 

146 

178 

203 

139 

Other . 

71 

37 

35 

30 

Total  agriculture  . 

1,622 

1,645 

1,474 

1,417 

Crude  materials 

Raw  cotton  . 

9.3 

209 

41 

105 

Raw  tobacco . 

146 

178 

264 

249 

Iron  ore  . 

353 

384 

394 

388 

Other . 

44 

39 

49 

35 

Total  crude  materials . 

636 

810 

748 

777 

Manufactures 

Jute  products . 

416 

418 

288 

211 

Cotton  textiles  . 

356 

350 

330 

276 

Coir  products . 

45 

22 

19 

26 

Clothing . 

425 

652 

667 

548 

Cotton  varn  and  thread . 

19 

36 

23 

23 

Leather  and  products . 

601 

478 

454 

.386 

Gems . 

642 

763 

852 

857 

Handicrafts . 

388 

423 

414 

361 

Iron  and  steel . 

40 

15 

89 

58 

Engineering  goods  . 

915 

1,033 

953 

816 

Chemicals . 

245 

285 

408 

320 

Other  . 

382 

384 

32 

138 

Total  manufactures  . 

4,474 

4,859 

4,529 

4,020 

Other^ . 

1,216 

1,188 

1,988 

2,956 

TOTAl . 

7,948 

8,502 

8,7,39 

9,170 

'Preliminary,  subject  t«  revision. 

'Includes  exports  of  crude  oil  amounting  to  US$22t>  million 

in  FY  I9K1  and  US$1.06.3  million 

in  FY  1982. 
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Table  19.  Sumnuiry  of  Balance  of  Payments,  FY  1979-82 
(in  millions  of  United  States  dollars) 


FY  1979 

FV  1980 

FV  1981 

FV  1982 

Current  account 

Ex(X)rts  (f.o.h. )'  . 

7,948 

8,. 504 

8,519 

8,001 

Imports  (c.i, tv  . 

-11.383 

-16,204 

-15,.5(X) 

-14,249 

Tradt'  haianco . 

-3,4:« 

-7,7(X) 

-6,981 

-6,248 

Export  of  serv  ices  . 

2„304 

2,880 

2,669 

2,. 523 

lm|x>rt  of  serv  ices . 

-1,262 

-1,515 

-1,695 

-1..583 

Iinestmeiit  income  (net)  .  . 

287 

6(K) 

286 

-415 

C.'iirrent  transfers  (net)'  .  . 

1,852 

2,771 

2,318 

1,849 

CAirrent  acco\mt  f>alance 

-254 

-2,964 

-.3.403 

-3,874 

Capital  account 

Direct  investment  in  India  . 

0 

0 

10 

65 

Crant  aid  . 

608 

820 

700 

652 

I/)an  disbursements . 

1,290 

1,852 

2,010 

2,514 

l»an  repayments  . 

-646 

-677 

-647 

-68.3 

IMF  credits'  . 

0 

1,0.35 

690 

1,980 

Other  loans  (net) . 

-44 

-44 

-166 

-98 

Other  capital  flows  (net)  .  . 

-743 

-167 

-1,151 

Capital  account  balance 

465 

2,819 

1.446 

4.-377 

Errors  and  omissions . 

13 

-2(X) 

•441 

0 

Change  in  reserves'  . 

-224 

.345 

2,-398 

-.50.3 

Kxt  luiles  »*njx)rt>  <if  p«*trrileum  under  temporary  swap  arranRements; 
r  o  I)  tiieans  (reiRht  on  hoard 

^Kxcludes  im|>orts  <if  j)efn)lenrn  under  temporary  arranRements: 
t  I  f  means  eost  insuraiue.  and  freight  " 

Ksi  lodes  grant  ai<l  wIikIi  is  shown  in  the  c-apital  aci'mint.  Almost  all  of 
the  traiisters  were  remittances  frtim  Indian  workers  abroad. 

‘IMF  -International  Monetary  Fund 

niMins  sign  indu'ates  an  increase  in  reserv'es. 
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Table  20 .  Area  Planted  in  Principal  Crops, 
Selected  Crop  Years,  1950-51  to  1983-^' 
(in  thousands  of  hectares) 


(>«)p 

1950-51 

1970-71 

19N0-S1 

19S.3-84' 

Food  Grains 

Cereals 

Rice  . 

30,810 

34,128 

37,592 

40,152 

41,500 

Wheat . 

9,746 

12,927 

18,241 

22,279 

23,400 

Coarse  $;raiiis  .  .  ,  , 

37,674 

44,963 

45,950 

41,779 

42,100 

Total  cereals  .  ,  . 

78,230 

92,018 

101,783 

104,210 

107,000 

Pulses  . 

19,019 

23,563 

22,534 

22,457 

24,000 

Total  food 

grains  . 

97,249 

115,581 

124,317 

126,667 

131,000 

Oilseeds 

Peanuts  . 

Rapeseed  and  mustard 

4,494 

6,463 

7,326 

6,801 

7,450 

seed . 

2,071 

2,883 

3,323 

4,113 

4,400 

Cottonseed . 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

7,823 

8,100 

Sesame . 

2,204 

2,169 

2,450 

2,472 

2,600 

Soybeans  . 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

392 

800 

Sunflower  . 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

119 

.550 

Other  oilseeds  . 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

4,072 

4,247 

Total  oilseeds  . 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

25,792 

28,147 

Sugarcane  . 

1,707 

2,415 

2,615 

2,667 

2,900 

Cotton . 

5,882 

7,610 

7,605 

7,823 

8,100 

n  a. — not  available 

Indian  crop  year  aoes  from  July  to  June 
^Preliminary 
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Table  21 .  Production  of  Principal  C  rops. 
Selected  Crop  Years,  1950-51  to  1983-84' 
(in  thousands  of  tons) 


('rop 

I95<Ml 

1970-71 

I9WMiI 

Food  grains 

Cereals 

Rice  . 

20,576 

34,574 

42,225 

53,631 

59,0(X) 

Wheat . 

6,462 

10,997 

23,832 

36,313 

44,600 

Coarse  grains  .  .  . 

15,376 

23,743 

30,547 

29,018 

31,000 

Total  cereals  .  . 

42,414 

69,314 

96,604 

118,962 

134,600 

Pulses  . 

8,411 

12,704 

11,818 

10,627 

12,000 

Total  food 
grains  .... 

50,825 

82,018 

108,422 

129,589 

146,600 

Oilseeds 

Peanuts' . 

3,481 

4,812 

6,111 

5.005 

7,.300 

Rapeseed  and 
naustard  seed  .... 

762 

1,347 

1,976 

2,002 

2,700 

Cottonseed  . 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

2,700 

2,800 

Sesame . 

445 

318 

568 

446 

5.50 

Soybeans  . 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

442 

700 

Sunflower . 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

66 

300 

Other  oilseeds  .... 

470 

505 

604 

1,242 

1,365 

Total  oilseeds 

5,158 

6,982 

9,259 

11,903 

15,715 

Sugarcane  . 

57,050 

111,410 

126,368 

1.54.248 

155,000 

Cotton . 

600 

1.004 

809 

1,.326 

1,415 

u.d- — n<it  ii>aibbU'. 

'Indian  crop  y»*ar  k<h*s  from  July  to  June 

^Prclimmary 

‘\iits  in  th**  shfll 
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Table  22 .  Y ield  of  Principal  C  rops , 

Selected  Crop  Years,  1950-51  to  1983-84' 

(in  kilograms  per  hectare) 


(  ||1|1  IHSH-Sl  IflMMil  197(1-71  I98()-SI  I983-H4' 

Food  grain* 

(  >r*‘als 

Hie.  668  1,013  1,123  1,336  1,422 

VVluat  663  a^l  1,306  1,630  1,906 

Coarse  uraiiis  408  528  665  695  736 

Totaleereak  542  693  949  1,142  1,258 

Poises  .  441  .539  524  473  500 

Total  1<kk1 

Krains  .522  710  872  1,023  1,119 

OUaeed* 

Peanuts' .  775  744  8.34  7.36  980 

Rajieseed  and 

mustard  seerl  .  .  762  467  594  487  614 

Cottonseed  .  n.a.  n.a.  n.a.  345  346 

Sesame .  202  147  232  180  212 

Soylieans  .  n.a.  n.a.  n.a.  1,128  875 

Sunflower .  n.a.  n.a.  n.a.  555  545 

Other  oilseeds  ....  n.a.  n.a.  n.a.  305  321 

Total  oilseeds  —  —  —  461  558 

Sugarconc  .  33,421  46.133  48,324  57,836  53,448 

Cotton .  102  131  106  170  175 


M  a.  —  not  availaiiUv 

'  Imlian  ctoi^  vear  goes  from  July  to  June. 
Treliminary. 

'Nuts  in  the  shell. 
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Table  23.  Defense  Expenditures,  FY  1950-84 


I'l'nriit 

Vra. 

(.tCDP 

1930  . 

1.70 

n.it. 

1.7 

1951 . 

1.83 

+  7.0 

1.8 

1952  . 

1.87 

+  2.0 

1.9 

195:3 . 

1.92 

+  2.6 

1.8 

1954  . 

1.9(3 

+  2.0 

2.0 

1955  . 

1.93 

-1.5 

1.9 

1956  . 

2.10 

+  9.0 

1.8 

1957  . 

2.60 

+  24.0 

2.2 

195H . 

2.80 

+  8.0 

2.0 

1959  . 

2.70 

+  4.0 

1.9 

1960  . 

2.70 

0.0 

1.8 

1961 . 

3.(X) 

+ 10.0 

1.9 

1962  . 

4.30 

+  43.0 

2.5 

196.'3 . 

7.30 

+  70.0 

3.7 

1964  . 

8.10 

+  11.0 

3.5 

1965  . 

8.60 

+  6.0 

3.6 

1966  . 

9.(K) 

+  5.0 

3.3 

1967  . 

9.50 

+  6.0 

3.0 

1968  . 

10.20 

+  7.0 

3.2 

1969  . 

10.80 

+  6.0 

2.9 

1970  . 

11.70 

+  8.0 

2.9 

1971 . 

14.40 

+  3.0 

3.3 

1972  . 

16.20 

+  13.0 

3.4 

1973  . 

16.70 

+  3.0 

2.8 

1974  . 

20.00 

+  20.0 

2.9 

1975  . 

23.30 

+  17.0 

3.1 

1976  . 

25.60 

+  10.0 

3.2 

1977  . 

27. 10 

+  8.0 

3.0 

1978  . 

28.90 

+  7.0 

3.0 

1979  . 

31  90 

+  10.0 

3.0 

1980  . 

38.60 

+  22.0 

3.0 

1981 . 

46.  (K) 

+  19.0 

3.1 

1982  . 

53.30 

+  16.0 

3.2 

1983  . 

57.50 

+  7.0 

n.a. 

1984  . 

60.70 

+  6.0 

n.ii. 

n  A  —not  avaiUbtr 

Iti  nirreiit  fiK'irt'K.  Kiven  in 

bitticMis  id  rii|M*r’s 

(for  \aln(‘  o(  tin* 

-  -SCI*  ( >los 

domestic  product — (diwsar^ 

'ECstimatfnj  expendihirfs 
'BiidKet  pn>j«*ction 
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l  ahle  24 .  Defense  Pnhiie  Seetor  lhKlertakinii,s,  I9SI—H2 


N,itlU-  .IU<I  (  MMIIIII-ttt 

Ht-.iili  jti.ii  li-i  s 

. . 

I'mkIii.  fill 

IliluluHtani  Aeronautics . 

li.inUaloi'c 

2.4(i<l 

Han 'galore  l)i\  ision  Ti  fai  lories  nianniaetnriiiu 
ami  os  erlianlinii  Jaunai  s.  (.nats,  Ajeets.  trainers, 
ami  lielidiptiTs 

Kora|iiit  l)is  isioii  \li(  eiiniiies 
\asik  l)is  ision:  Mi( prodm  tion 
l.m  kiioss  Ills  ISIOII  aireialt  aeeessories 

1  Is  deraliad  1  )is  ision  airei alt  aeiessories 

K.nipnr  Dis  ision:  IIS-T4S  and  oflierairi  rart 

Bharat  Earth  Min  ers  . 

all) 

2, 1(H) 

I’lodm  es  earl  111  nos  innei|nipnient, 
railroad  ears.  ,ind  tools 

Mauiiinn  Din-kijanls . 

I.HiO 

I'rodnees  1 .1'amlei  -  .ind  (  axlas  ari-elass 

Iriuales 

Bharat  Electronics . 

Banjialaore 

1.150 

I'.K  tones  at  Iknm.dore.  ( ilio/ialiad. 
and  I’nne 

V.arden  Beach  Shipbuilders  and  Engineers 

<  ailentta 

■58S 

Hiiilds  e.ii  I'll  ships,  patrol  boats, 
hai  lies,  .ind  sin  s  es  s  essels 

Praga  Tools  . 

Seenmierahad 

KHI 

Sni.ill  pen entaye  III  stiK'k  pris atels  oss ned 
(ioa  Shipyard  . 

(kia 

«) 

Small  pereentaiie  III  stoek  pi  is  atels  oss  iu'd; 
linilds drediies.  trass lers.  tii^s.aml 
lamliniierari 

Bharat  Dynamics . 

Hyderahail 

29 

I’rodiid's  liiiided  missiles.  riK-kets. 
and  toi'isedos 

Mishra  Dhalu  \igam  . 

-do- 

n.a 

1 1  j.i)  pnidMi  tinh  ni  iiii-t.ils 

;in<]  iilloN  s  (  oiniiirmcd  in  197S> 


M  ,<  not 

•|n  inidmns  of  ih»r  o)  tiu-  v«'i'  (.Idss.tn  ' 

Smil'd'  H.isdl  on  inlorin.itioii  from  ln(h;i  Miiiislr\  of  Inlorination  imil  hroiidi  astiii".  Ko 
MMicIi  ami  KcliTfiid'  Disisioii.  liuli(i:.\H<’frrriirf.\iiiiU(il.  New  Dillii. 

IfftSi.  12  4-t.  DcIciim'  Marki’t  Siii'M'n.  DMS  Miirkrt  rti'/iorf.v.  South 

.\iiwri((i//\ustnihisi(i.  (fri-i'iiwkli.  (ainiKH-fkiit,  19N4,  ami  Alain  (lass  ami  K.K 
Sh.inna.  'Imlia  s  Kinhfnr  ()iit|)iil  Takes  Ofl.  '  f-'iiuiurial  Tiiiws.  laniilon.  Mas  5. 
UW2,  y 
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Table  25 .  Order  of  Battle  for  the  Indian  Army,  1985 


Personnel  Strength:  960,000  Rejjular;  200,000  Reserve 


Formations: 

5  Areacoimnands 
8  Corps  headquarters 
2  Armored  divisions 
1  Mechanized  division 
18  Infantry  divisions 
10  Mountain  divisions 


5  Independent  armored  brigades 
7  Independent  infantry  brigades 
1  Parachute  brigade 
17  Independent  artillery  brigades 
(including  approximately  20 
air  defense  regiments) 


Approximate 

Tv|>e()fE({ujpin(‘ht  Niimln'r  Origin  and  i-omment 


Main  battle  tanks 

T-54/-55  .  700  Soviet  Union  and 

Czechoslovakia 

T-72  .  300  Soviet  Union 

Vijayanta .  1,900  India 

BMP-1  mechanized  infantry  combat  vehicles  250  Soviet  Union 

Armored  personnel  carriers 

OT-62/-64  .  500  Czechoslovakia  and  India; 

on  Czechoslovak  design 

BTR-60  .  n.a.  Soviet  Union 

Field  Guns 

M-48  76mm  .  n.a.  Yugoslavia;  being  retired 

25-pounder .  n.a.  India;  on  British  design; 

some  self-propelled 

100mm  M 1944  .  n.a.  Soviet  Union 

105mm .  200  India 

M-46  130mm .  550  Soviet  Union;  .some 

self-propelled 

5.5-inch  .  n.a.  Britain;  being  retired 

S-23 180mm  n.a.  Soviet  Union 


Howitzers 

75/24  75mm  mountain 
M-56  10.5mm  pack 
Abbot  105mm  .... 
D-20  152mm . 


Mortan 

81mm  .  n.a.  India;  on  British  design 

120mm .  500  Soviet  Union 

160mm .  20  -do- 


n.a.  India 

n.a.  United  States 

80  Britain ;  self  propelled 

n.a.  Soviet  Union 
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Table  25.  (Continued) 


T>|)e  of  Ktnupineni 

Approxiiiiatt* 

NitniiH'r 

Ohj^in  and  coiTinient 

Recoiiless  launchers 

Vl-i8  57mm . 

n.a. 

United  States 

Carl  (lustav  84mm . 

n.a. 

Sweden 

M-40  106mm . 

n.a. 

United  States 

Multiple  rocket  system 

122mm  BM-21  . 

n.a. 

Soviet  Union 

LRAR  122mm  . 

n.a. 

India 

6-pounder  antitank  guns  . 

n.a. 

Britain 

Antitank  guided  wire  missiles 

SS-ll-Bl 

n.a. 

France 

Milan . 

n.a. 

European  consortium 

AT-3  Sagger . 

n.a. 

Soviet  Union 

Antiaircraftguns 

40mm  Ml . 

n.a. 

United  States 

40mm  Mk  1 . 

n.a. 

Britain 

Bofors  40mm  L/GO . 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Bofars  40mm  L/70 . 

n.a. 

India;  under  license 
from  Sweden 

3.7-inch  . 

500 

Britain 

2SU-23-4  . 

n.a. 

Soviet  Union; 
self-propelled 

Surface-to-air  missiles 

SA-6/-7/-9 . 

n.a. 

Soviet  Union 

Tigercat  . 

n.a. 

Britain 

On  Order 

T-72M  main  battle  tanks . 

n.a. 

Soviet  Union 

BRDM  reconnaissance  vehicles  . 

n.a. 

-do- 

BMP-1-/-2BMD  mechanized  infantry 

combat  vehicles . 

n.a. 

-do- 

Milan  antitank  guided  wire 

missile  launchers . 

n.a. 

India;  under  license  from 
European  consortium 

n  a. — not  available 


Source:  Based  on  information  from  The  Military  Balance,  1984-1985,  London,  1984,  99; 
Jane’s  Armour  and  Artillery,  1983-84,  London,  1983;  and  Jane’s  Weapon 
Systems,  1983-84,  London,  1983. 
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Table  26 .  Order  of  Battle  for  the  Indian  Air  Force,  1985 


Personnel  Strength:  1 13. (KK) 


iNiiiiiluTantl  t\  p<-' 


i  )nKiii  aiu)  (  >ittiiiii'ii( 


5  area  commands 


3  light  bomber  squadrons 

2  with  .35  (.'anhcrra  B(  I ).5H/B(  1112  Britain;  hr-inn  rt-piat  fil  u  itli  Janiiars 

1  \vitl\  IHJapiar  .  British-French fonipaiiy;  later 

ae<|iiisitions  asseiiihlet!  in  India 
under  liec-nse 


1 5  fighter/ground  attack  squadrons 

1  with  18  Hunter  F-.5(iA  .  Britain,  heintt  replac  ed  with  3a«nars 

3  with  .50  Jaguar  (;K-1  British-Freneh  eouipany  and  India. 

under  license 

h  Jaguar  T-2 .  -do- 

2  with  30  Su-7BM .  Soviet  I'nion 

1  with  18  MF-24  .\larut  .  India;  being  rc-plaeed  with 

Soviet  Mi(;-23BN 

4  with  72  Mig-23BN  Flogger  11  .  Soviet  I'nion 

4  with  72  .Ajeet  .  . .  India;  improved  version  of 

British  (uiat 


21  air  defense  squadrons 

19  with  4(K)  MiCi-21/FlVPF.MA/M  F/ltis .  Soviet  Union  and  India; 

under  license 

2  with  45  MiC;-23 VI F  Flogger  B .  -do- 

2  reconnaissance  squadrons 

1  with  8  (.'anberra  PR-57 
4HS-748  . 

1  with  12  MiC:  25R  .  . 

IMiC.  25U  . 

9  transport  squadrons 

3  with  90  An-.32  .  -clo- 

2  with.30  An-12B  .  -do- 

2  with  20  l)HCi-.3  Otter  .  (.'anada 

1  with  12  OHC— 1  Caribou .  -do- 

1  with  9  HS-748M .  India  .inder  license  from  Britain 


Britain 

India;  under  license  from  Britain 
.Soviet  Union 
-do- 


4 

i 


1  headquarters  communication  squadron 

7  HS-748M .  -do- 

2  Boeing  7.37-248  .  U-ased  fn»m  United  States 


Liaison  fleets  and  detachntents 


15  HS-748  .  India;  under  license  from  Britain 

(,’-47* .  United  States 
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Table  26.  (continued) 


I'  I  IMIl.ll  loit'  r  (jll  1|  Mill 'III 

\  umlii'i  ,ui«l  1\  |>i 


<  )i'm"i 


nil}  (  oiiinii'hl 


6  transport  helicopter  squadrons 

72  Mi-8  .  Soviet  L'liioii 

8  liaison  helicopter  squadrons 

KK)  SA-31hB  (.'hetak  .  Iiuliaii  liei'iise — produetioii  version 

ol  Freiieli  Aloiiette  III.  some 
armed  with  4  AS- 1 1 B  antitank 
j'liided  wire  missile 

tiO  S.^-'315B  f)!ieetah .  Indian  lieenst — prodnetion 

version  ol  Freneli  Lama: 
some  armed  w  ith  4  AS-1 1 B 
antitank  Rinded  w  ire  mis.sile 


T raining  command  aircraft 

3  training  and  conversion  squadrons 


12  Canherra  T— 4/-13-/-67  Britain 

30  limiter  F'-.56/T-66  .  -do- 

40  .MiC.-21U  .  .Soviet  Union 

lfiSu-7U .  -do- 


Other  training  aircraft 

13  .MiC;-23UM  FloggerCl 

60  HT-2  . 

83HJT-16Kiran  . 

1.5  Marut  Mk  IT  . 

44TS-1I  Iskra . 

27  MS-74H . 

Mi(;-21* . 

Sii-7* . 


-do- 

India 

-do- 

-do- 

Foland 

India;  under  license  Irom  Britain 
Soviet  Union 
-do- 


HPT-32*  .  .  , 

Air-to-air  missiles 

B-2.3B/T  Apex» 
K-60  .Aphid* 
B-.5.5()* . 


India;  replacing  HT-2 

Soviet  Union 
-do- 

France 


Air-to-surface  missiles 

AS-30* .  -do- 

AS-lIB* .  -do- 

30  surface-to-air  missile  squadrons 

ISO  Divina  V  750\'K  n.a. 


SA-2*  .  .Soviet  Ihiion 

SA-3*  .  -do- 


On  Order 

Mirage  200011  t'i"hters .  F'ranei’ 

4  Mirag.' 2(MHI1 1  lighters .  -do- 

|(K)  Mi(  ;-27M  lighters  .  Imlia;  under  license  from 

.Soviet  Union 

Mi(i- 29  fighters  .  SovietUnion 
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Table  26.  (continued) 


(Niini)H-i  tv |M‘) 


Origin  <(11(1  ('iMiinu-tit 


MiG-21bis  fighters*  ... 

20  Ajeet  fighters . 

6An-J2  transports . 

Do-228  transports* . 

20 11-76  transports . 

10  HS-748  transports . 

90  Kiran  Mk  2  trainers . 

140  HPT-32  trainers  . 

171  Hawk  trainers . 

Mi-8  helicopters* . 

Mi-24  helicopters* . 

45  Chetak  helicopters . 

R-23R  Apex  air-to-air  missiles* 
R-60  air-to-air  missiles  .  .  . 


n.a.-not  available 
•Quantity  unknown. 


India;  under  license  from 
Soviet  Union 
India 

Soviet  Union 
We.st  Germany;  later 
license-production  in  India 
Soviet  Union 

India;  under  license  from  Britain 
India 

-do- 

Britain 
Soviet  Union 
-do- 

India;  under  license  from  France 
Soviet  Union 
-do- 


Source;  Based  on  information  from  The  Military  Balance,  1984-1985,  London,  1984,  99; 
Jane's  All  the  World's  Aircraft,  1883-84,  London,  1983;  and  Jane’s  Weapon  Sys¬ 
tems,  1983-84,  London,  1983. 


Appendix 


Table  27.  Order  of  Battle  for  the  Indian  Navy,  1985 

Personnel  Strength:  47,000  (includes  2,000  in  naval  air  force) 


Number  Origin  and  Comment 

Fleet 


Submarines 

Foxtrot  class  .  8 

Aircraft  carrier 

I.N.S.  Vikrant  .  1 

Cruiser 

Fiji  class;  8,700  tons  .  1 

Destroyers 

Kashin  II  class;  3,950  tons  ....  3 

Frigates 

Godavari  class;  3,600  tons  ....  2 

Leander  class;  2,450  tons  ....  6 

Whitby  class;  2,144  tons .  2 

Petya  II  class;  950  tons .  10 

Leopard  class;  2,251  tons  ....  3 

Corvettes 

Nanuchka  II  class;  780  tons  ...  3 


Fast  attack  craft  missile 

Osa  1  class;  160  tons .  8 

Osa  II  class;  160  tons  .  8 

Large  patrol  craft 

SDB  Mark  2  class;  203  tons  6 

Abhay  class;  120  tons .  1 


Soviet  Union;  diesel 

Britain;  niajor  ri-fit.  1979-82;  carries 
lip  to  18  ;ittack  and  4  antisubniarinc 
aircraft  pins  antisubmarine 
helicopters 

Britain;  retired  to  training  status 

Soviet  Union 

India;  modified  Leander  class; 
carries  Styx  surface-to-air  missiles  and 
2  Sea  King  antisubmarine  helicopters 

India;  on  British  design;  carries  Seacat 
surface-to-air  missiles  and  1  helicopter 

Britain;  carries  3  Styx 
surface-to-surface  missiles 

Soviet  Union 

Britain;  retired  to  training  status 

Soviet  Union;  carries  4  SS-N-2 
surface-to-surface  missiles  and  1 
SA-N-4  surface-to-air  missile 


Soviet  Union;  carries  1  to  4  SS-N-2 
surface-to-surface  missiles 
Soviet  Union;  carries  4  Styx 
surface-to-surface  missiles 

India 

-do- 
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Table  27  .(Continued) 


Klf-t'l  N'iiiiiIht  ( )rii'iii  ><>><1  ( iotiinit'fit 


Amphibiou$  vessels 

Foliiociiy  class;  780  tons  .  6 

\'asco  da  Cama  class;  175  tons  .  .  4 

Mine  warfare  vessels 

Nat\'a  class;  6.50  tons  .  6 

Ham  class;  J20  tons .  4 

Y'cv^cnya  class .  6 


Support  and  service  vessels 

Survey  and  oceanographic 


ships  .  6 

Submarine  tender .  1 

Submarine  rescue  ship .  1 

Repair  ship  .  1 

Tankers  .  7 

Hospital  ship .  1 

Tugs  .  6 

On  order 

T-class  sulimarines  .  n.a. 

Type  1.500  submarines .  4 

Ka.shin  destroyers .  2 

Ciodavari  frigates .  4 

Nanuchka  corvettes .  2 

PoIncK-ny  landingcraft — tank  6 

Exocet  surface-to-surface 
missiles  n.a. 


Naval  Air  Force 
1  Attack  squadron 

Sea  Hawk  FCA-6  .  15 

Sea  Harrier  FRS  Mk  51  8 

1  antisubmarine  warfare  squadron 

Aliz^  1050  .  5 


Soviet  Union;  landingcraft — tank 
India;  landing  craft — utility 

.Soviet  Ibiion;  minesweepers — ocean 
Britain;  minesweepers — inshore 
Soviet  Union;  minesweepers — insht)re 


India  and  Britain 
Soviet  Union 
-do- 
-do- 

2  replenishment  tankers  chartered 
from  private  Indian  company; 

4  supimrt  tankers,  India, 

1  support  tanker,  Japan 
India 

-do- 


Soviet  Union 
West  Germany 
Soviet  Union 
India 

Soviet  Union 
-do- 

Franca* 


Britain;  on  aircraft  carrier;  In’ing 
replaifd  with  Sea  Harriers 
Britain;  on  aircraft  carrier 

France;  4  on  aircraft  carrier 
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Table  27 .(Continued) 


hVot 

( >rn;ii<.in(l  ( ioiniin-iif 

2  maritime  reconnaissance 

squadrons 

L-l()49  Super  C;onslellalion  .  . 

4 

United  States 

11-38  Mav  . 

3 

So\  iet  Union 

1  communications  squadron 

Defender  . 

18 

Britain 

4  antisubmarine  warfare 
helicopter  squadrons 

Sea  KiiiR . 

10 

Britain,  on  aircraft  carrier  and  some 
frigates 

Ka-25  florinone 

5 

■Soviet  Union:  on  Kashin  11  de.stroyei 

.^lonelte  111 . 

8 

Franc<\  on  some  frigates 

1  sea  and  air  rescue/liaison 
helicopter  squadron 

.\lonettelll . 

10 

France 

2  training  squadrons 

H JT- 1 6  K iran  ai rcraft . 

« 

India 

Sea  Hawk  FB-5  aircraft . 

2 

Britain 

Alouette  III  fielicopter.s  .  .  .  . 

3 

France 

Hushe.s  289  helicopters  .  .  .  . 

4 

United  States 

On  order 

Sea  Harrier  Mk  51  aircraft  .  .  . 

10 

Britain 

Sea  Harrier  T-W)  aircraft  .... 

1 

-do- 

11-38  Mav  aircraft  . 

3 

Soviet  Union 

Sea  KinR  Mk42B  helicopters 

12 

Britain 

Sea  Eagle  snrface-to-snrface 

missiles . 

n.ii. 

-do- 

Ex(K-et  AM  -39  air-to-snrface 

missiles . 

n.a. 

France 

II  a  — not  availahlr. 


Source;  Based  on  information  [row  Jane's  Fiehtin^  Shiiix.  liiH3-H4.  I^>tKion.  I9S.3,  222-3U 
and  The  Military  Balance  1BH4-H5.  London,  1984,  99. 
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clhanna — Conformance  to  duty  and  obligations  of  life  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  karma  (q.v.)  and  divine  will, 
fiscal  year  (FY) — Begins  April  1  and  ends  March  31.  Fiscal  year 
1984—85,  for  example,  is  designated  FY  1984. 

GDP  (gross  domestic  product) — A  value  measure  of  the  flow  of 
domestic  goods  and  services  produced  by  an  economy  over  a 
period  of  time,  such  as  a  year.  Only  output  values  of  goods  for 
final  consumption  and  investment  are  included  because  the 
values  of  primary  and  intermediate  production  are  assumed 
to  be  included  in  final  prices.  GDP  is  sometimes  aggregated 
and  shown  at  market  prices,  meaning  that  indirect  taxes  and 
subsidies  are  included;  when  these  have  been  eliminated,  the 
result  is  GDP  at  factor  cost.  The  word  gross  indicates  that  de¬ 
ductions  for  depreciation  of  physical  assets  have  not  been 
made.  See  also  GNP. 

GNP  (gross  national  product) — GDP  (q  .e .)  plus  the  net  income  or 
loss  stemming  from  transactions  with  foreign  countries.  For 
India,  GNP  in  ^he  early  1980s  was  very  close  to  GDP.  GNP  is 
the  broadest  measurement  of  the  output  of  goods  and  services 
by  an  economy.  It  can  be  calculated  at  market  prices,  which 
include  indirect  taxes  and  subsidies.  Because  indirect  taxes 
and  subsidies  are  only  transfer  payments,  GNP  is  often  calcu¬ 
lated  at  factor  cost  by  removing  indirect  taxes  and  subsidies, 
guru — In  Sikh  faith,  one  of  10  spiritual  leaders  and  teachers,  first 
of  whom  was  Nanak  Dev,  last  Gobind  Singh.  In  Hinduism, 
religious  teacher  or  guide. 

harijans — ^Term  introduced  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  for  untoucha¬ 
bles.  Literal  meaning  is  children  of  God. 
imam — A  word  used  in  several  senses.  In  general  use  and  lower¬ 
cased,  it  means  the  leader  of  congregational  prayers;  as  such  it 
implies  no  ordination  or  special  spiritual  powers  beyond  suffi¬ 
cient  education  to  carry  out  this  function.  It  is  also  used  figura¬ 
tively  by  many  Sunni  Muslims  to  mean  the  leader  of  the  Is¬ 
lamic  community.  Among  Shiites  the  word  takes  on  many 
complex  and  controversial  meanings;  in  general,  however,  it 
indicates  that  particular  descendant  of  the  House  of  Ali  who 
is  believed  to  have  been  God’s  designated  repository  of  the 
spiritual  authority  inherent  in  that  line.  The  identity  of  this  in¬ 
dividual  and  the  means  of  ascertaining  his  identity  have  been 
the  major  issues  causing  diversions  among  Shiites. 

Indian  National  Congress — Founded  in  1885  and  subsequently 
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known  popularly  as  Congress.  Major  force  in  independence 
movement.  Congress  dominant  in  Parliament  and  formed 
governments  from  1947  to  1977  and  1980  to  1985,  at  which 
time  it  enjoyed  largest  ever  legislative  majority.  In  1969  Con¬ 
gress  split,  and  and  the  ruling  party  became  known  as  Con¬ 
gress  (R)  for  Ruling;  in  1978  it  became  Congress  (I)  for  Indira, 
name  still  used  in  early  1985  (see  fig.  18). 

International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF) — Established  along  with  the 
World  Bank  (q.v.)  in  1945,  the  IMF  is  a  specialized  agency  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  United  Nations  and  is  responsible  for  stabiliz¬ 
ing  international  exchange  rates  and  payments.  The  main 
business  of  the  IMF  is  the  provision  of  loans  to  its  members 
(including  industrialized  and  developing  countries)  when 
they  experience  balance  of  payments  difficulties.  These  loans 
frequently  carry  conditions  that  require  substantial  internal 
economic  adjustments  by  the  recipients,  most  of  which  are 
developing  countries. 

jagirdars — Individuals  who  possessed  a  jagir,  which  means  a 
grant  from  the  government  to  collect  revenues,  rents,  and 
other  valuables  from  land  for  a  specified  period. 

jati — Basic  endogamous  unit  of  the  caste  system.  There  are 
perhaps  3,000 jatis  in  contemporary  society. 

karma — Spiritual  merit  or  demerit  that  a  being  acquired  in  previ¬ 
ous  incarnation  and  is  acquiring  in  present  existence. 

Mughals — Descendants  of  Mongol,  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Afghan 
invaders  of  South  Asia  who  conquered  and  for  a  time  ruled 
much  of  the  Indian  subcontinent.  Sometimes  written  as 
Mogul,  Moghul,  or  Mogol. 

panchayat — A  council  of  five  or  more.  Found  both  in  villages  and 
in  jatis  (q  .v.). 

pandit — Honorific  for  erudite  individual,  sometimes  taken  as 
personal  or  family  name.  Various  Brahmans  (as  family  of 
Jawaharlal  Nehru)  known  as  pandits. 

panth — Literally,  road  or  path,  but  used  to  designate  system  of 
religious  practice  and  belief. 

Punjab — State  in  India  (and  a  province  in  adjacent  Pakistan). 
Term  the  Punjab  usually  refers  to  either  the  prepartition  state 
of  British  India  or  the  geographic  region  centered  on  the  five 
major  rivers,  whence  its  name,  punch  ab,  meaning  five  wa¬ 
ters,  or  rivers. 

rupee  (Rs) — National  currency  unit  consisting  of  100  paise.  From 
September  1949  to  June  1966  the  official  value  of  the  rupee 
was  Rs4.7  per  US$1.  Average  conversion  value  per  US$1  in 
1966  was  Rs6.36.  From  1967  through  1971  the  annual  average 
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value  was  Rs7.50  per  US$1.  Average  value  per  US$1  was 
Rs7.59  in  1972,  Rs7.74  in  1973,  RsS.lO  in  1974,  Rs8.38  in 
1975,  Rs8.96  in  1976,  Rs8.74  in  1977,  Rs8. 19  in  1978,  Rs8. 13 
in  1979,  Rs7.86  in  1980,  Rs8.66  in  1981,  Rs9.45  in  1982,  and 
RslO.  10  in  1983.  In  1984  value  of  the  rupee  in  ternms  of  dollars 
continued  to  fall,  reaching  Rsll.57  per  US$1  in  August. 

Sanskritization — When  used  in  the  context  of  language,  the  word 
means  the  introduction  of  Sanskrit  words  and  phrases  into  a 
contemporary  language.  When  used  in  the  context  of  social 
change,  the  word  refers  to  the  adoption  by  ajati  (q.v.)  of  the 
rituals  and  practices  of  a  higher,  usually  twice-born  (q.v  .)jati 
as  a  form  of  upward  mobility  for  the  caste. 

satyagraha — Method  employed  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  to  secure  sociopolitical  reform  by  nonviolent,  passive 
resistance  and  noncooperation.  Individual  following  method 
is  called  satyagrahi. 

Scheduled  Castes — ^The  Constitution  includes  a  schedule  (list)  of 
castes  (and  tribes)  that  are  economically  and  socially  disadvan¬ 
taged  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  specified  benefits.  Un¬ 
touchables  (harijans—q.v.)  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  Sched¬ 
uled  Castes. 

Swadeshi — Literally  of  one’s  own  country.  It  was  related  to  the  in¬ 
dependence  movement,  its  adjunct  being  the  boycott,  but  it 
also  was  a  movement  to  further  the  use  of  Indian-made  items, 
particularly  cottage  industry  products,  e.g. ,  hand-loomed 
cloth. 

swaraj — Independence;  literally,  self-rule. 

tribal — In  addition  to  its  use  as  an  adjective — tribal  land  or  tribal 
customs,  as  examples — the  word  is  also  used  in  noun  form  as  a 
synonym  for  tribesperson,  tribesman,  or  tribeswomen. 

twice-bom — Referring  to  jatis  (q  .v .)  claiming  membership  in  one 
of  the  three  upper  varnas  (q.v.),  i.e..  Brahman,  Kshatriya, 
and  Vaishya. 

varna — Literally,  color.  One  of  the  four  mythical  caste  groups 
(Brahman,  Kshatriya,  Vaishya,  Sudra)  from  which  most  mod¬ 
em  jatis  (q.v.)  are  believed  to  derive. 

World  Bank — Informal  name  used  to  designate  a  group  of  three 
afBlliated  international  institutions:  the  Internationa  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD),  the  International 
Development  Association  (IDA),  and  the  International  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation  (IFC).  The  IBRD,  established  in  1945,  has 
the  primary  purpose  of  providing  loans  to  developing  coun¬ 
tries  for  productive  projects.  The  IDA,  a  legally  separate  loan 
fund  but  administered  by  the  staff  of  the  IBRD,  was  set  up  in 
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1960  to  furnish  credits  to  the  poorest  developing  countries  on 
much  easier  terms  than  those  of  conventional  IBRD  loans. 
The  IFC,  founded  in  1956,  supplements  the  activities  of  the 
IBRD  through  loans  and  assistance  designed  specifically  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  productive  private  enterprises  in  the 
less  developed  countries.  The  president  and  certain  senior  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  IBRD  hold  the  same  positions  in  the  IFC.  The 
three  institutions  are  owned  by  the  governments  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  that  subscribe  their  capital.  To  participate  in  the  World 
Bank  group,  member  states  must  first  belong  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund  (IMF — q.v.). 
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ritual,  1,57;  tenets,  10,  1.56-57 
Bukhari,  Hazrat  Alxlullah  Shah:  4.37 
Bulganin,  Nikolai:  495 
Burma:  96,  481.  556;  border,  95,  96,  418: 

historic,  16,  ,36,  42,  .53.  .54,  62,  63,  512 
Bnrmah  Oil  Company:  312 
Bush,  George*494 

Calcutta:  213,  369,  .380,  405,  453,  540,  567; 
British  period,  35,  41,  4.5—46,  .53,  64- 
65,  124,  417,  .508,  509;  capital  tran.sfer- 
red  to  New  Delhi,  1911, 54,  417;  indus¬ 
trial  center,  263,  266-67;  .shipbuilding. 


•5.31  597;  iirhanizatioii,  10.3,  26.5-<i<i.  584 
Calicut,  i>ort  of;  34 

t::unlM>dia  tK:uupnchca.  Khiiici'  Bcpublic': 

470.  471.  48.3,  492 
Canada;  xi\ ,  .30.  461,  469.  5.39,  WK) 

Cape  Comorin;  .342 
eapital  (.se<’  New  Delhi);  ix 
fsu  iuitic  wars;  3-5 
Carter,  Jimmy:  493 

east*-  system  (xarua)  (.see  also  Krahiu.uis; 
liiudtiism.  Jatis,  untouchalrics);  xxsii- 
xxviii,  221-.'17,  378,  552.  661;  caste  as¬ 
sociations.  23.5-36,  264.  cast<'  mobilits 
and  forces  ol  clumge,  41,  44,  .stMSO, 
1.54-.55,  2(K).  219-20.  229-37  /lasswi. 
213.  2tl.  251.  255.  259  6|,  268.  Ill) 
414.  4:1.3:  liierai-cby ,  9.  219,  220,  222. 
224,  225.  237.  262.  378,  liomc  and  nork 
diebofomy,  236;  iufercastc  risaliy , 
257-.58,  264:  Jaf’inaai  relations.  See 
under  village  life;  Jains,  1,59;  Ksbat- 
riyas.  xxvii.  9,  13.  170.  221,  222,  2.12. 
2.'13.  661:  non-Hindu  groups,  inlliience 
on,  xxxviii,  9,  199-201,  211,  212,  222. 
226,  235;  ocrupational  castes,  22.  224- 
25,  263;  regior)al  diversity,  219.  222. 
235;  ritual  purity,  139,  142-43,  150, 
l■52-•53,  219-38  jwiv.sim;  s;icix‘d  thrc-.ul. 
1.52,  221.  2.33;  Scheduled  t:astes  (see 
also  untouchables),  661;  Sikhs,  408; 
sulK-astes  (see  also  jatis).  410-12;  Siid- 
ras  (Shudras),  xxvii,  9,  10,  13.  30,  170, 
221,  222,  237,  410,  414.  661;  termina¬ 
tion,  Constitutional  goal.  1.34—3.5,  234; 
Vai.shyas,  xxvii,  9,  13,  221,  222.  2.31, 
661 

Cauvery  Basin:  13,  17 
f  ^anx'ory  River:  95,  96 
Central  and  Family  Welfare  Council:  108 
Central  Bureau  of  Investigation:  .565 
t^enlral  Electricity  Authority  (C:EA);  -316, 
317 

Central  Fisheries  Institutes:  373 
Central  Indii.strial  Security  Force;  .567 
Central  Plateau;  .343 
Central  Public  Services;  405,  406 
Central  Reserve  Police  (CRP):  xv,  .566 
Central  Staff  College  of  .Agriculture:  .354 
Central  Treaty  Organization  {(.’ENTO): 
xxxviii,  470,  497 

Ontral  Warehousing  Corpirration;  364 
Centre  of  Indian  Trade  Unions  (CITU):  425 
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(Ihalnkyas.  16 

('haiuIiKarh.  Sff  tinder  Haryana^  I^tiiijah 
(lliaiulra:  115 
(.'haiulra  Pal.  Kipiii.  5.'1-.t4 
( .'liaiulrachtKl.  V.\’. :  .199 
('haiKlra^iipta  (Manrya):  II,  'ITS 
(.'liandraKupta  II:  14 

(diaraii  Siimli,  f 4iau<lhiir\':  H.'l,  111.  11  I, 
425.  457,  452,  453,  456 
(,'liasc  Maiiliattaii  Hank:  32S 
( diatft-rjff,  Hankiin  (diaiulra:  47,  417 
(4ia\aii.  S.  B.:  \xx\  i 
(.'licnali  Ki\  <'r:  92 
(  dicra  1)\  nasty:  13 
(.'hcnapiinji:  99 

(.'lu'ftis  ((.hcttiars)  l)usiiu-ss  cnteriirises: 
426 

C!liiiia  (see  nho  Tilx'f':  35S,  372,  407:  l«)r- 
(ler  ami  ImikUt  (pifstions,  95-96,  473, 
476,  480-81,  483,  484.  521,  554;  Border 
war.  1962,  xxwiii,  78,  79,  278,  293, 
:488,  457,  470-71, 481-82,  314-15, 522- 
30  iHissiiii:  liistorie,  4.  14-15.  16,  24, 
491:  Miiclear  capaBilitv,  518,  521,  5.32; 
Pakistani  relations,  482,  48:3,  514-21 
/mssim;  relations,  xxxviii,  76,  77-78, 
9.5-96,  461-69  ptmttit.  474,  475,  478- 
84.  189,  196.  499,  505,  519,  520,  521, 
■526,  .556;  trade,  37.  483,  484 
('liitral:  .53 

(diola  Oynasty:  13,  16-18 
C.’Iiota  NaRpur  Plateau:  92 
C’hnrehilB  Winston:  488 
c  inema;  421,  422 
citizens,  term  tor:  ix 
citizenship:  402 
civil  aviation;  xii,  281-82 
c'is  il  nonviolent  disolsedic-nce  (saty.iRrahak 
10.  1 1.  49.  .57,  60.  66.  379.  381 , 408-09. 
417,  512,  .551,  .5.58,  661 
civil  rights;  .5-6,  47,  381,  383-85,  .571;  tsm- 
stitiitional  guarantees.  .See  Constitu¬ 
tion,  1950:  fundamental  rights:  ecpial 
rights,  72,  74,  .384;  emergency  siisiwii- 
sion  (.see  alstt  Emc'rgency  of  1975-77), 
.571-72 

civil  service  (.see  also  Indian  Civil  Service); 
xxxi,  66.  111.  286.  402,  404,  40.5-07. 
462,  463;  Parsis,  213;  Sikhs,  170,  171. 
428 

Claihorne,  William:  248 
Classical  Age:  14-18 


climate  and  si-asons  (.see  also  rainfall);  x,  97- 
9*1 

Cli\<-.  Kohert:  .38.  508 
Coal  India  Limited  (CIL);  31 1,  .312 
Cm  hiii:  21.3,  540,  .541 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  of  197.3:  570- 
71 

Cohen.  Stephen:  -517 
Coiinhatorc'.  air  force  administration 
cenier.  .5.39 

Colh'ge  of  Comhat  .  .5.36 
Commonwealth  of  Nations,  xiii.  461-69 
imssim.  476 

Communist  Intcniiational  (Comintern): 
4.56 

Coinmiinist  Party  of  Britain:  4.56 
Communist  Party  of  India  (CPI);  49,  59, 
121.  425,  4.35,  456-57,  194.  195,  554 
Communist  Party  of  India  (Marxist) 
(CPI[M1);417,  421, 425.  426,  4.34,  435. 
442,  4.50-51.  452.  457.  494,  5.54 
Communist  Party  of  India  (Marxist- 
Leninist){CPl[M-LlV  157,  182,551  55 
Communist  Party  ol  the  Sosiet  I'nion 
(CPSl.').457 
Ca)ngo:  469 

Congress.  Set'  Indian  National  (’ongress 
Congress  for  neiniK'iacs’  (f)FI')):  445,  452 
Constitution.  1935:  61-63 
Constitution.  19.50:  xxx,  69-72;  amend¬ 
ment  process  and  retroactive  effects, 
xxx,  xxxi,  .382,  .383,  398,  4.35,  .561-62; 
cstste  system,  goal  of  termination.  134- 
■35,  234;  Constituent  Assembly,  64,  6.5, 
69-70,  382;  criticisms,  38.3;  Directive 
Principles  of  State  Policy,  .384.  440; 
Forty-Second  Amendment  Act  of  1976, 
elfect.  xxx.  xxxi.  383,  384-85.  388,  392, 
.398,  .399,  436;  free  movement  of  citi¬ 
zens,  414-1.5.  419;  freedom  of  religion, 
5,  72,  .384,  423,  429;  Fundamental 
Duties.  .385,  398;  fundamental  rights 
{see also  Fortr  -Seexmd  .\mendment  .\ct 
of  1976,  sufira).  xiii,  69,  72,  .308,  .387, 
4(X),  423,  440,  506,  571 ;  government  ar¬ 
ticles,  xxx-xxxi,  69,  296.  297  382—107 
passim,  .571-7.3;  group  rights  {see  also 
tribal  peoph's;  untouchables),  1.31-3.5, 
234,  .38.5-86;  judicial  system.  .545,  .570, 
.571,  .57.3;  land  tenure,  .34.3—14,  .35 1 -.52; 
national  security  and  public'  ordc-r  pro¬ 
visions.  521,  .523 .532,  .561-62,  .564;ofl[i- 
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c  ial  laiii’uai'cs  and  Ianmia5;<'s  olCdiKa- 
tioii,  provisunis,  1H2,  1S4 
(.’ookc,  Hope:  418 
Ca)rnwallis,  Lord:  38 

i  riiiu-:  .506,  .518-19,  .549-.50,  .5.59-61;  liridf 
InirninHs,  do\vr\  deaths,  \\xi\-,  248-49, 
.5.59;  d;ie()ity,  414,  560;  dru)' tralViekiiif' 
and  dm;;  abuse,  .560-61;  Indian  Penal 
C.'otle,  .570;  ritual  caste  infractions,  41- 
42,  231,  262-63,  ,346,  .5.51-,52;  smuKKl- 
ins;,  118,  .541-42,  .560,  570;  tliii»ct\  40, 
145 

cultural  orij'ins,  development  and  expres¬ 
sion:  3,  8-22  fta.ssiin,  134,  1.57,  18.5, 
186-87,  417 

fairrency  (rupee):  .326-27;  devaluation, 
1966,  278,  29.3;  exchan>;e  rates,  xii,  286, 
293,  303,  a34,  .3,3.5,  496,  ,529,  660-61 
Clurzon,  Lord:  .51,  .5.3 
(aistoins  Marine  Department;  541 
C.yprvis;  469 

(.'zechoslovakia;  xiv,  .5.35,  .598;  Soviet  inva¬ 
sion,  1968,  xxxviii,  46.5,  493,  499 

Dadra:  401 

Dalai  Liuna,  asylum:  78,  480-81,  484 
Dalliousie,  Lord:  4.3 

Dalit  Mazdoor  Kisan  Party  (DMKP):  41.3, 
414,  4.52,  4,53 
Dalit  Panthers:  5.53 
Daman:  121,  401,  514 
Darjeeling:  1.57,  266,  314,  .341 
Deccan,  historic:  12-31  passim,  67 
Deccan  Plateau:  x,  95,  97,  99 
Defence  Research  and  Developmeirt  Or¬ 
ganisation:  .531 
Defence  Secui  ity  Clorps:  .542 
Defence  Services  Staff  College:  .5.34 
Dehra  Dun,  military  training  ,sch(K)ls;  534, 
.5.36 

Delhi  (Shahjahaiiahad)  (.see  also  New 
Delhi):  66,  121,  187,267,  341,  369,  401, 
40.5,  4.53;  drug  trafficking  center,  .560; 
historic,  18,  19-21,  23,  31,  ,32,  .35,  42, 
54:  temples,  mosques,  20-21.  24.  437. 
445;  urbanization.  10.3,  105,  266,  .584 
Democratic  SiK-ialist  Party  (DSP):  4.56 
Deng  Xiaoping:  483 
Denmark;  .301 
Deoband  .Movement:  .50-.51 
Deolali.  military  training  .schtxil:  .536 
Department  of  Atomic  Energy:  532 


Department  of  Defence  Production:  .531 
Department  of  Defence  Research  and  De¬ 
velopment:  531 

Department  of  Nonconventional  Hlnergy 
.Sources;  .317 

Department  of  Space:  .5.32 
Desai,  Morarji  (see  also  Janata  [Secular] 
Party!:  78.  80,  82.  83.  .398-99,  409.  4.34. 
4.36,  4.52,  4.53,  4.56,  464,  49.3,  499 
Dhar,  D.P.;  464 

dharma  (righteousness).  See  under  caste 
system 

Diego  Garcia:  492,  493.  541 
Digambaras  sect:  159 
Directorate  of  Resettlement:  .544 
Dissolution  case;  .399 
Dili:  121,  401,  514 
Do;ib:  16,  22,  30 
Doordarshan:  387 

Dravida  Munnetra  Kazhagam  (DMK);  79. 

421,  455,  442,  456,  458 
drug  trafficking  and  drug  abuse:  .560-61 
Dulles.  John  Foster:  489 
Dupleix,  Joseph  Francois:  .35 
Durga:  145,  .382 

Dutch  East  Indies  Company:  .34 
Dutt:  Prabha;  403 
Dutt.  R.C.:48 
Dyer,  R.E.H  ,  .57 

East  India  Company:  30,  31,  .32,  34-35,  .50, 
346-47.  380,  507,  508,  ,509,  539 
East  Pakistan:  .See  Bangladesh;  Pakistan: 
civil  war,  1971;  liulo-Paki.stani  war  of 
1971 

Eastern  Ghats:  92.  97,  99,  342-43 
eexmomy  (see  also  agriculture;  industry):  xi- 
xii.  471;  at  independence,  xxxii,  5,  275. 
276-77,  285,  286,  292;  budget,  296- 
.300,  .586-87  (table);  defense  spending, 
XV,  293,  .300,  526-29,  585,  .596  (table); 
economic  growth  goals  and  reduction  of 
IHiverty,  275,  276.  277.  282,  292,  293, 
294,  308,  .550.  .563;  foreign  aid  (.see  also 
Soviet  Union;  United  States);  76,  276, 
293,  294,  .301-04,  .3.3.3-34;  GDP,  xi, 
278-79,  281,  288,  295,  318,  585  (table), 
659;  GNP.  xi,  275,  659;  growth  and 
miKlernization,  27.5-85,  288,  293,  294, 
462;  inflation,  .530,  4.35,  .529;  invest¬ 
ment  sources,  75,  276—300  passim; 
lalxir-intensive,  270;  Nehru  mixed 
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cc-diioiny,  75-7H.  77;  19fi()s  prohli'ins. 
79,  287,  29.?;  1970s  pn)l>leins,  81.  82. 
294.  4.18:  oil  |ii  kcs.  81,  260,  278,  291, 
•102,  310,  334,  435;  ois'ani/od/iinoi- 
jjani/i’d  I'coiumiy  distiuilioiis,  279, 
281,  326;  planning,  75,  105-09,  115, 
119,  120,  126,  278.  292-96,  ,322,  139. 
3.50,  351,  .360,  405,  440,  526;  pricr  and 
otiu-r  (.-ontrols,  286-99  ;)«.v.vim.  .320. 
,321, 322,  ,331,  ,3.3;3-,34,  .36;l-66,  553;  in  i- 
vato  entfrprisf ,  28,5,  286,  287-88.  3.3.5, 
441;  pulilic  debt,  298,  .300-01;  pnldie 
sector,  80.  281.  28.5  86,  288;  seientilie 
and  teelinolojtieal  rlevelopnient,  7.5-76, 
275,  276,  279,  .307,  316;  taxation.  2.86, 
289,  290,  296-99,  KK),  586  (table); 
under  British  rule,  .37.  39,  45,  48,  .50. 
53.  212,  286,  287;  world  rank,  \\xii- 
xxxiii 

education  (.see  social  mobility);  x,  15, 
90-91,  116-29,  402.  .524,  .534,  (tables) 
.581,  .582,  .583,  .586;  Rrahmunic  .sch<K»l.s, 
148:  dropout  rates,  118,  121,  122,  210; 
ellect  on  traditional  beliets,  1.54,  220. 
226;  binber,  «)-91,  1 16,  117,  1 19.  122- 
29 imsfiiin,  419;  in  U.S. ,  492;  Jains,  1.59- 
60;  languane.s  of  instruction,  91,  118, 
123-24,  128,  184.  191,  194,  19.5.  208- 
210,  214;  literacy,  x,  118-19,  126,  208. 
269,  275,  .307,  4.36,  463;  medical,  114; 
private,  121-29  pa.ssitn.  287;  rural,  x, 
90,  112,  116,  117,  118,  119,  120,  121. 
128.  255;  Scheduled  faistesand  Sched¬ 
uled  Tribes.  116,  119,  121,  .55.3;  teacher 
recruitment,  208-10;  tribal  peoples, 
181,  199,  208-10,  212;  under  British 
rule,  37-45  passim,  124-25,  214.  27.5; 
women,  90.  108.  117,  120-21.  126 
Edward  VUI  (Duke  of  VViiulsor);  .58 
Ejrypt;  470 

Eisenhower,  Dwight  D.;  489,  490 
Elementary  Flying  School,  Bidar;  .539 
elite:  2.37,  26.3-64,  407,  425.  43.3;  F.nglisli 
speaking,  91,  128,  179-85  prt.v.vim,  19.5- 
97,  201 . 237,  467 ;  Hindu  elite  In-fore  in¬ 
dependence,  41,  46,  .5.3,  .57 
Ellora  temple;  12-13 
Elphinstone,  Monntstnart:  -fO 
Elphinstone  Institution:  41 
Emergency  of  197.5-77.  .See  lou/er  Gandhi. 
Indira 

energy  sources:  coal,  xi,  310-12,  .588;  elif- 


tricity,  xi,  75,  275,  279.  310,  31 1. 314- 
18.  .589;  nonconventioTial.  317-18;  nu¬ 
clear  <-nerg\.  vvxiii.  275.  .311,  315  IS, 
oil  and  natural  gas.  xi.  .3(M),  310.  311, 
312-14,  3.3.5.  .588,  traditional,  xi,  275, 
.309-10 

English  language;  x,  194;  prestige,  elitist, 
91.  128,  17^1-8.5  pnssini,  195-97.  201. 
2.52,  467;  spread  under  British  rule.  37. 
40.  .50,  121,  12.3-24,  190,  214.  264.  380 
Essential  Gommodities  Act  of  19.55;  286 
Essential  Services  Maintenance  .Act  ol 
1981:  572 

ethnic  minorities:  198-215;  Anglo-Indians, 
21.3-15,  .386.  .392;  Goanese,  21.3;  Jews, 
134,  21.3;  Nagas,  70;  Parsis,  1.59.  17)3- 
74.  212-13 

F.nrope;in  Economic  f5)mmnnit\  ;  '366 
Enropr-an  explorers  and  traders:  31 .  .'34-.'36, 
.37,  213 

Exclusive  Economic  Zone  (EEZ).  .371-72, 
541 

Export-Import  B;ink  of  India:  329 
exports:  xii,  326.  .'330,  .332-3.3,  .334.  505. 
.591  (table);  agricultural,  .352,  .3(32.  '3(34, 
3(37,  )3(38,  .372,  .373,  .591  (table);  incen¬ 
tives,  29.3,  ,323,  324,  .331;  oil.  .331-.32 
.•xt<-rnal  debt.  76.  276.  3(H)-01,  ■30.3,  334. 

3;3.5-;3(3,  496;  I'.S,,  492-93 
E/.himala,  military  training  school;  .541 

family,  kin.  clan  (gotrri).  237—42.  524; 
;Kloption,  240;  female  infanticide.  246; 
llinduisni.  centralitx,  l.'3.3,  149,  1.50- 
.54,  237;  inheritance,  2.'39;  landowner- 
ship,  importance,  220,  2.5.'3-.54;  mat- 
rilineal,  patriliin-al,  44,  226,  238-40;  re¬ 
gional  and  caste  variations,  250-51; 
roles,  rr'Iationships,  loyalties,  201,  219. 
220,  2.37-54  ixtssiiii;  "satellite  mem- 
Imts,  241.  2.50-.5];  status  of  women,  41, 
240,  242,  246.  247-50.  2.51 
F;iroo(|  Abrlnllah:  416,  458,  475 
Fa/.hd  lia(|;  62 

Federation  of  Indian  Ghambers  of  Gom- 
inerceand  Industry  (FIGGI);  426,  465 
Fernandes,  George:  82,  4.56 
fiscal  year:  6.59 

fish  and  lisheries;  xi,  231,  .'305,  )3.'39,  .'3.5.3. 

371-73.  541-42 
flag:  X,  60,  1.57 

FimkI  and  Agriculture  Organization,  I'.N.: 
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3(i(i 

f’ood  C\)rp()riiti()n  of  liulia.  3(i3 
Ford  Foundation:  355,  3(i(i 
loroii'n  poliiA :  \iii,  4(il-5()l,  51S-21.  522; 
antii'olonialisni,  489,  490,  490;  Asian 
and  .African,  TO,  401,  400,  409-70,  499, 
518-20;  cnitnral  diploniacN,  487-88; 
lorcinii  ;iid  proi'rain,  .303-04.  100; 

ulolial  nrr'at  power  rivalry,  cflcct,  401. 
408,  470,  472,  482,  480,  490-.505 
iin,  518,  519;  international  conferences, 
liostinj',  400,  407,  409,  470;  interna¬ 
tional  prestiite.  77,  135,  102,  180,  190, 
518;  .Middle  Fast  countries,  relations, 
32.3,  .332,  401,  471;  Nelii  n,  .v.xxviii,  70- 
78,  401-7.3  passim.  478-82,  489-90 
passim.  514,  New  Delhi  Declaration, 
1983,  407:  nonalii;ninent.  viii.  xiii,  \\x. 
xxxviii,  19,  48,  70,  77,  401,  407-71, 
480-98  i)assim.  514,  519;  noninterven¬ 
tion,  519-20;  peaeefni  eoexistenee 
( pancliaslici'l).  479-80,  495,  514 
llrrestrv:  \i.  200,  207-08,  281,  .305,  .3.39, 
.309-71,  4.30 

Fort  .Saint  (ieorge:  207,  -507,  508,  509,  510 
Fort  VVilliani  (Clalentta);  507 
France:  35,  37,  .301,  499,  .506-07;  military 
s;iles,  xiv  ,  505,  520,  5.30.  .5.39,  541.  599- 
005  ixt.ssim 

h'reneli  East  India  (,'ompany:  35 
von  Fiirer-Ilaiinendorf,  (Ihristoph:  204, 
208 

('.aina,  N'aseo  da:  34,  343 
(iandhi.  Indira  (see  also  (iolden  Temple; 
Indian  National  (longress):  vii,  xiii,  80- 
83,  41.3,  419-20,  4.34-.39,  478,  494;  as¬ 
sassination,  xiii.  xxx-xxxi,  xxxvi,  .377, 
108,  120,  131.  .500.  ,523.  551,  5.59;  au¬ 
thoritative.  tiespotie,  xxx,  xxxi,  xxxii, 
377-90  passim.  418,  4.3.'3-41  im.ssim. 

4.53,  404;  eritieisms,  410,  420-28,  4.30- 
.37,  4.39,  442,  497,  499-.5(K),  Emergency 
1975-77.  xxxi.  82-8.3,  380-99  passim. 
424,  429,  4.30,  437,  444,  452.  499.  .5.50. 

5.54.  .501-00  passim.  572;  foreign  pol¬ 
icy,  404-77  passim.  483,  489-.5(K)  pass¬ 
im:  goal  of  Indian  unity,  407;  January 
1980  n’cleetion.  399,  432.  438;  “Mother 
of  India,  .381;  1977  election  tleleat  |.v<’e 
also  Janata  Party:  eoalitiion  govern¬ 
ment),  4.52,  5.50;  nuclear  disarmament 


appeal,  407;  personal  advisers,  xxxi, 
.391,  4.3.3,  430.  441;  political  hack- 
ground.  78,  1.34.  17  1;  populist  ;iets  , aid 
policies.  80.  .81,  43.3.  4.35.  444.  pi;ig- 
matisni,  .378-79.  410,  401.  471,  Sn- 
preine  (.'onrt  relations,  xxx,  .80-81,  82, 
.394-95,  .390-99,  433,  .501-02;  ns<.  of 
President's  Knl.v  170.  171.  3.88  390 
Ciandhi,  Maneka:  450 

(iandhi.  Mohandas  Karamilnnid 
(Mahatma,  (ireat  Lord):  .50-4S.5  passim. 
142,  380,  .381,  417,  4.52,  489,495;  ass.is- 
sination.  00.  15.3.  377.  124;  prineijiles 
and  goals  (see  also  civil  nonx  iolent  dis- 
ohedienee),  xxix,  5.  10,  .50,  57,  .58.  59- 
00,  82,  142,  .381. 408.  409.  422-23.  424. 
0.59,  001;  social  reforms,  1.5.5-50 
(i;indhi.  R;ijiv:  xxxxii,  382.  113.  110,  133. 
4.38,  494;  economic  policies,  )524,  440- 
41;  foreign  policx .  402.  478;  (iolden 
Temple  invasion  impiirx,  xxxi;  1984 
election,  vii,  xiii,  xxxii,  377.  378,  4.32, 
110.  4.50;  on  parts  reform,  111-12;  per¬ 
sonality.  4.38 

(iandhi.  Sanjay;  xxxi.  82.  399,  433,  435-37. 

4.38,  441.  444,  4.52 
Canesha:  145,  148.  552 
(i;mges  River:  92,  90;  Far;ikk;i  B;irrage  ;ind 
related  water-sharing  problems,  487; 
rr-ligious  hathing,  152-.5.3,  223 
(hinges  X'alley,  historic:  8,  II.  12.  13,  14, 
15.  .30,  45 

(.';ird<-n  Reaih  Shiphnilders  and  Kn- 
gineeers:  .5.31.  597 
(hinhati.  high  court  ol:  399 
(hniri;  14.5 

(hiiitama.  Siddhartha  (the  Buddha):  150 
(  ’■aya.  pilgrimage  center:  154 
(ienghiz  Khan;  20,  23 
geography.  .See  topography  and  geographx 
(ieologieal  Survey  of  India;  318 
(li-orge  .54 

(ierman  Democratic  Rcpnhlic.  xxxx  ii 
(iermany;  5.5,  0.3 

(h-rmany.  Federal  Republic  of  (West  (icr- 
inany);  301,  .302;  military  sali's.  xix. 
.324,  518,  .539,  .541,  002,  004;  trade,  xii. 
3.32,  3.33 
(iilgit;  .53 

(iiri,  V,V.;80.  .390,  .31Ki,  434 
Coa;  121,  .34.3.  401, 490.  495,  514,  540;  Por- 
Ingiu'se  Goa,  22,  34 
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(^oa  Siiipyaid:  531,  597 
(a>t)ii\cl  Siiiiili,  (aiiar.  32,  429,  (i59 

(aulas Liii  Kisi'v:  9.5.  9(i.  199 
( .'oklialc,  (lopal  Kiisliiia:  54 
i  '.iildhnuth  I  .  Stdtf  of  I’lidjiih:  39(i 
(a)l(lcn  'rcinpli',  .Xini'itsar:  32,  57.  H'iS; 
arms  capture,  1984,  and  siihscuinenl 
ricits.  \\\ii,  \\\\ wwi.  81,  170-71.  357. 
377.  .382,  38(5-88,  408,  42(i,  431,  440. 
.52.3,  525,  .558 
( aipal.  Sar\ cpalli;  77 

i;()\ermnent,  union  i.vee  (//.so  civil  sei  viee; 
( 'oiisfitntion.  1950;  parliament;  presi- 
(lent,  state  and  local  ^os crnnienO;  viii, 
vvv  I  Ifi,  388 — too.  antic-orrnption 
drives,  1975,  1985,  82.  324,  441-42: 
llritisli  parlianu  ntarv  model,  73,  29(5, 
>78.  382  eentrali/ed.  viii.  70,  81,  401, 

4  )3  (.3/).  441.  442,  corruption,  wxii. 

287  357,  4.3,3.  4,35.  441;  Council  ol' 
Ministers  and  ealiinet.  \x\,  81,  29(), 
i'to  391  532,  demoeratie  principlcvs. 
5!  380  8|  Oireetise  Principle's  of 

st.ife  I’olii  s ,  384-8.5:  emeri;eney  povs- 
e(s  SI  (  ((/so  state  and  local  ,1'overnnic'nt: 
Piesidi  lit  s  Hide',  viii.  70.  72.  82,  .384- 
103  ,(,(ssi///  417,  .521.  .523,  542,  .543. 
571  7!  leder.d,  repiiisliean,  par- 
li.iiiieiit.il  V ,  sill,  vvv.  70.  .381,  ,382.  .38.3. 
188  101  4)1  472.  47.3,  .550;  iiierare- 
li.il  4(i()  pniiie  minister.  \iii,  \\\,  292, 
I'M)  391.  Ifs-l  sec  ularism,  72.  154.  381, 
122  23  (28  (31  ((0  (72  (73,  512, 

5.50  sp>  sc  aiid.il  198.5  vvvv  ii;  stsite  nov - 
I  riiment.  c  olic  iirreiit  and  l•\elnsive 
possers.  vv  vvv.  70,  72.  82,  91.  11(5. 
281.  291  -92.  297,  318-19.  343-44,377. 
183  388  (01  02.  104  10(1.  (.38  (0, 
50().  .5.50  554.  5(51 -02.  .5(54-(i5.  .570; 
union  territories.  400-01 
( Irant.  (  diaries;  124 

Crantli  Saliili,  Cnrn  .Sec  ,\di  Crantli  Saliil) 

( Irincllav  s  Bank  British'  328 
( li  ovs  M  ore  Food  (  ,'anipainn:  3.54 
Cnjarat  70.  81. 412.  414.  .5,53.  .5(50,  .5.80.  .iij- 
rieiiltiire  and  liirestrv,  341.  .342.  .371. 
liistorie,  25.  28,  212.  oil  fields,  312.  314. 
population  102,  103.  110;  Sanrashtr,i 
separatism.  412.  state  polities.  82,  409. 
410-1  I,  4.3(5.  444.  450-5(5  /ic/w/m,  trihal 
peoples,  199 
( '.nil  1)1  ( iamliav  .  9(5 


Ciindn  Bao:  4.39 

Cnjrla  Dv  nastv  ;  14-1(5 

Ciirlsha  Bc-i'iment;  524 

liiini:  .30,  31,  .32,  148,  149.  1.52.  108.  (>.59 

Cvvalior:  42.  4.50 

llaliili,  Irian:  29 

llakimpe(.  military  trainini;  sc  hool:  .539 
llaksar,  P.M..  4(54 
llannman:  145 
I  larappa:  3.  (5-8.  .378 
llarderav'e,  Bohert:  40(5.  408 
llardvvar,  pilt^rimajce  center  and  relictions 
lairs,  !.5:3-.54 

llarsha-vardhana  of  Kananj  ((50(5—47):  14. 
1.5,  19 

Harvana:  70,  121.  412.  128.  580;  atirieiil- 
tnre.  .341.  .342.  .349.  .351.  .3(50.  413;  caj)- 
ital  (ChandiitarlO.  .399.  401.  Creater 
(\'ishall  Haryana  demands,  413;  Hindi 
langnane,  187;  irrigation  water,  divi¬ 
sion,  430;  Jats.  politie:il  intlnenee.  110, 
population.  102,  10.3-0.5.  110,  171 
Hayat  Klian,  Sir  Sikander;  (52 
healtli  and  vveKare  c.vee  (t/so  population; 
(ainily  planning):  xi.  89,  90.  109.  III- 
1(5.  .5.33.  Itahles' 580.  58(5,  endemie  dis¬ 
eases.  xi,  90.  112-13.  115.  inl;mt  and 
c-hild  mortalitv.  xi.  xxxiii.  89.  90.  110- 
12,  12(5,  24(5.  .580  itahle',  lile  expec  - 
tanc-y,  x.  7(5.  90,  111.  279;  sl.ite  and  local 
controls.  402 

Hc'gcle,  Kainakrislma;  439.  45(5 
Himachal  Pradesh.  187.  198,  341. 412  .580 
Himalayas  (((real  Himalasa  Bantte';  x.  91 
92,  9(5,  97-98,  103.  198,  2(17,  341,  c  li 
male.  97  98 

Hindi  language:  21.  187.  429,  as  national 
l.initiiage,  proposed.  79.  413.  42(t-2I.as 
second  language.  194,  201.  dialects. 
187,  I5)i.  exohition,  190;  otfieial  lan- 
unacte,  \.  179.  182.  181,  187 
Hindi,  limtna  Iranea  191 
47 

Hi-  In,  derisafion:  1-39 
Hinihi  Ntahasahha.  424 
Hindu  \1eitei  peoples  55(5 
Hindu  Haslitra  Ination'  propose-d.  424 
Hindnism  I  veec/Asoeaste  ss  stem,  5'ecla.s);  xi. 
XXX  ii,  139—5(5:  aseetieisin  and  inonasti- 
eisin.  148—49,  1.52,  caste  system  jns- 
tific-c!  hy.  l.).5-43  ;ic/ssi»i,  ceremonial 
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oliscnaiu'cs  und  diversity  of  f\|m‘s- 

sioii,  45.  Idd,  155,  13t>-.54  ;w.v,sim,  2.18; 
elassical,  142— l.'l;  i-ow,  syiulx)!  of  pur¬ 
ity,  1.19,  142-4.1,  1.50,  151,  22-1; 

diianna,  9,  11,  12,  U.l,  222,  2,38.  .178, 
.379.  8.59,  88 1 ;  origins,  8-9,  11,  12; 
pantheon,  140,  14.1—48;  percent  ol 

population,  1.33;  i)ilKriina>;es  and  relifti- 
oiis  fairs,  22,  1,50,  1.52-54,  286,  483-84; 
reforms,  revivalism,  .3.3,  41,  45,  .50,  .59, 
88,  1.54-58,  1.58,  23.3,  380,  .5.52;  ritual 
purilieation,  139,  142—43,  150,  1.52-.53, 
219-418  /j«.v.snn,  24,3;  Sakti,  Saktism, 
Tantrism,  145,  146,  148,  157;  Sainskrit 
language,  188;  sects  and  cults,  146-48; 
violation  of  norms,  protests  against,  41- 
42,  262-63,  .346,  551-52 
Hindustan:  23 

Hindustani  Aeronautics  Limited  (HAL); 
.531,  .597 

Hiraaknd  Dam  Project:  96 
history,  inapplicahility  of  couventional 
Western  European  terms;  .3-5 
Hohhes,  Thomas:  378,  .379 
Home  C'.uards:  569 
Hong  Kong:  .327 
House  of  Birla:  426 
House  of  Tata:  426 
Hsuan-Tsang;  15 
Huang  Hua:  484 
Hugh:  .34 
Humayuu:  23 
Hume,  Alan  Octaviau:  46 
Hun  invasions;  1.5 

Hungary,  Soviet  invasion,  1956;  77,  493, 
499 

Hnsain  Zakir:  62,  4.34 
Hyderahad;  68,  74,  198,  440,  .539,  .552, 
.565,  567,  .584,  .597;  princely  state  of, 
21-22,  23,  43,  65,  67-68,  413,  415,  416, 
420,  4.57,  472,  513 

I.N.S.  Vikrrtnf;  516-17 
Ihrahim  Lodi:  23 
Iltutmish(120fr-36);  19 
Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture:  .3.5-3 
imports:  xii,  .326,  ,3.30,  .590  (table);  agricul¬ 
tural,  .358,  .364,  .367,  369;  hard  grains 
and  edible  oils,  xi,  293,  329,  .367,  .590; 
military,  .50.5,  .515,  529-30;  petroleum 
pnKlucts,  xii,  .314,  .331,  .332,  .3.33,  471, 
.590;  tariffs  and  other  restraints,  286, 


287,  299,  .320,  321,  .322,  .323,  .3.31 ,  -3.3.3- 
i34;  technology,  .324 

independence  and  partition  of  British  India 
(1947)  (see  n/.so  Indian  National  (am- 
gress;  Pakistan;  political  development); 
xxix,  6'3-66,  95,  489;  Anglo-Indians, 
214;  communal  violence,  xxix,  5,  6.5- 
66.  170,  408,  417,  423;  communist 
party  lack  of  support,  4.57.  495;  division 
of  British  as.sets,  66,  512-1.3;  interim 
government,  64,  462;  ljUcknoiv  Pact, 
1916,  .55;  Mahatma  Gandhi,  role  in.  .56- 
63,  661;  nation;ilist  movement,  5.  40- 
49,  .53-63,  417,  51 1-12;  princely  states, 
integration.  43.  61,  6.5,  67-69,  415.  416. 
472,  513 

/ndia  Today:  403,  438,  4.53 
India  I'ndcr  Pressure:  408 
Indian  Administrative  Service  (IAS):  xxxi, 
184,  404,  405-06.  407,  564 
Indian  Agricidtnral  Research  Institute:  .3.5.3 
Indian  Airlines:  438 
Indian  .Armv’.  See  armed  forces 
Indian  Civil  Servide  (ICS):  38,  42-43.  44. 
40.5,  463.  .564;  Indianization,  47.  51. 62, 
66.  .380 

Indian  Council  for  Cultural  Relations:  466 
Indian  Council  of  .\gricultural  Research 
(ICAR);  3.53.  .3.54,  .373 
Indian  Express:  386 
Indian  Fertilizers  Cooperative:  -362 
Indian  Foreign  Service  (IFS);  406,  463, 
466-67 

Indian  Independence  Committee,  Cer- 
many:  .5.5 

Indian  Metevrrological  Service:  97 
Indian  .Military  Academy:  .536 
Indian  National  Army  (INA):  63,  512 
Indian  National  Congress  (Congress)  (set' 
also  Candhi,  Indira);  December  1984 
Lok  Sabha elections,  vii,  xiii,  xxxii,  .377, 
378,  392,  414,  432,  433,  434,  440,  444, 
449-.58  passim:  independence,  role  in. 
xxix,  4.5-49,  .54-65  passim,  73,  80.  125, 
441.  4.57,  511,  660;  Nehru  leadership, 
7.3-78,  432-33;  1967  elections,  79,  4.34- 
.3.5;  .socialism,  426,  434,  440;  States 
Reorganization  Commission,  195;  Syn- 
vlicate,  xxx-xxxi,  78,  434-.35;  umbrella 
organization,  60,  63,  69;  73;  Youth 
Wings,  435-36,  4,38 

Indian  National  Congress  (Congress  [1]); 
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414,  430-51,  (>59-00;  aiilidelectioii  l)ill, 
effect,  xxxii;  corruption  and  abuses  of 
power,  377;  disatlxantaKed  minorities, 
support,  433,  435,  444-49;  Indira  (Jan- 
dhi  leadership,  xxx-x.xxi,  56-58,  432, 
4.34-38,  4.39;  January  1980 general  el<‘c- 
tions,  392,  410,  432,  438,  439,  449,  4.52; 
March  1977  genera!  election  defeat  (sec 
rifso  Janata( People  s  Front)  Party),  392, 
423,  432,  442-45,  452;  national  leatler- 
ship,  432,  442;  1985  elections,  xxxii, 
442,  458 

Indian  National  Congress  (Congress  [J]l; 
453,  456 

Indian  National  Congress  (Congress  (N)): 
80,  81-82 

Indian  National  Congress  (Congress  [O]); 
4.35,  4.52 

Indian  National  Canigress  ((amgress  [K)): 
432,  435,  437,  660 

Indian  National  Congress  (Congress  [S]): 
453,  456 

Indian  National  Satellite  (INSAT);  xii 
Indian  National  Trade  llnion  Ccjnference 
(INTUC):  425 

Indian  Ocean;  strategic  imiwetanc-e,  .505, 
518,  519,  520;  “Zone  of  Peace”  pTop»>s- 
al,  486,  492,  498-99,  .520 
Indian  Penal  C.'ode:  570 
Indian  Police  Service  (IPS)  (see  also  police): 

XV,  66,  406,  .561,  .564-65 
Indian  Railways:  44,  45 
Indian  Seed  Act:  359 

Indian  Space  Research  Organization 
(ISHO):  .532 

Indian  Veterinary  Research  Institute;  354 
lnd(x:hina.  International  Commissions  of 
Supervision  and  Control:  469-70 
Indo-Gangetic  Plain:  x,  4,  18,  103,  267, 
.341—12,  early  tribal  migrations,  xxvii,  4, 
8,  139,  181,  184-85,  186,  202,  267,378, 
geography  and  climate,  91,  92,  97,  99 
Indo-Pakistan  Joint  Commission:  477 
lndo-Til)etan  Border  Force;  .566-67 
Indo-United  States  Joint  Commission:  493 
Indonesia;  34,  172,  499 
Indore:  105 
Indus  Plain:  103 

Indus  River:  3,  92;  division  of  waters  tre¬ 
aty.  I960,  77,  277,  473 
Industrial  Development  Bank  of  India 
(IDBI):  ,329 


Industries  Act  of  19.51:  286 

Industry:  xi,  267,  275,  .306,  308-26,  .586; 
;igricultur;il  commodities.  352,  3.58-59, 
362,  .368,  .589;  construction,  269,  270, 
.320.  .58.5,  .587;  defense  industry,  vis. 
xxxii,  .xxxiii,  xxxviii,  (53,  75,  285,  319- 
20,  494,  496-97,  .505,  513,  515,  .522, 
527,  529-31 . 539,  .566,  .597  (table).  .598- 
605  passim;  developmental  expendi¬ 
tures,  294,  295,  3(X);  foreign  corpora¬ 
tions,  287-88,  .320.  .324,  .335,  495. 
growth  rates,  75,  76,  81,  105,  278.  279, 
285,  293,  295,  308-09,  320-21, 

430.494,  .589  (table);  high  technology. 
.320;  im|>ort-substitution,  75,  286,  .320, 
,330;  inade(]uate  energy  supply,  xi,  295, 
309,  310,  311-12,  317,  322,  325;  jute 
and  other  textiles.  267,  276.  .321.  589, 
.591:  labor  force,  270,  305,  322,  326, 
587;  large-scale  capital-intensive,  75, 
279,  281,  292,  .306,  309,  319,  325,  49.5, 
.589;  licensing  of  managing  agencies, 
287-88,  289.  294,  .321-22,  .323,  .331; 
manufacturing,  xxxii-xxxiii,  275,  279, 
319-26,  .585,  587;  operational  efficien¬ 
cies,  289,  322,  323,  325;  petrochemical, 
314,  589;  private,  75,  320-24,  326,  426; 
public  sector,  75,  276.  28.5-86,  288, 
289,  320,  323,  324,  326,  330,  495.  496, 
.567;  services,  279,  585,  .587;  small-scale 
and  cottage  industries,  39,  48,  .59,  75, 
277,  281,  306,  322,  325,  326;  steel,  ce¬ 
ment,  xi,  75,  279,  .323,  .326,  589.  591; 
unorganized  category,  281;  world  rank, 
xxxii-xxxiii 

Insecticides  Act  of  1968:  360 

Institute  for  Defence  Studies  and  Analysis 
(IDSA);  .522 

Institute  of  Aviation  Medicine;  .5.39 

Institute  of  Criminology  and  Forensic  Sci¬ 
ence:  .565 

Integrated  Rural  Development  Prog¬ 
ramme  (IRDP):  291 

Intensive  Agricultural  District  Programme 
(lADP);  355 

internal  security.  See  public  order  and  in¬ 
ternal  security 

International  .Atomic  Energx'  .Agency;  .500 

International  Development  Association 
(IDA);  303,  661 

international  memberships  (see  also 
Nonaligned  Movement;  United  Na- 
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turns);  xiii,  5(KM)1 

Intfniational  Monetary  Fund  (IMF):  81. 
:134,  fifi2 

Inteniationul  Kice  Research  Institute;  366 
luter-State  VliKiaut  (Ke^ulatioii  of  Kin- 
ployinent  and  Ciouditions  of  Service) 
Act  .  269 

Icihal,  Sir  Muhaniinad:  6'2 
Iran:  23,  302.  332 
Irau-Iracj  war:  332,  467,  471 
Iracp  332 

irriRation:  xxxii,  260,  277-78,  291-92,  306, 
317-18,  339,  340,  .342,  .35.5-.'>7.  487; 
British  programs,  33,  45,  170,  2.32;  <le- 
velopment  expenditures,  294;  historic, 
13,  17,  20;  Indus  River,  77,  277,  47.3; 
Rajasthan  Canal  project,  .342,  3.55-.56 
Irwin,  Lord:  61 
Isaacs,  Harold;  234 

Islam  (.vee  tilso  Mughal  Empire;  Mii.slims): 
xi,  18,  1.33-,34,  160-67;  conversions  to, 
166,  23.5,  411,  424,  425,  436;  Hindu  in¬ 
fluences.  164.  16.5-66;  Shia  (Shiites) 
and  Sunni  branches,  163-64,  659;  Suits 
pins,  18,  21;  tenets  and  practice.  160- 
63,  167,  424 

Israel,  Indian  Jews  immigration:  213 
Italy:  .301 

Jahangir(160.5-27):24,  32 
Jaipur:  .584 

Jalahalli,  military  training  school:  539 
Jammu  and  K;ishmir  (K;ishmir)  (see  also 
Pakistan:  Indo-Pakistan  war  of  1971): 
91,  101,  110,  117,  121,  1.57,  341,  402, 
404,  463-64,  580;  accessiort  to  India, 
67,  68,  415,  472,  473;  border  questions, 
473.  474-75,  477,  .5.54:  Chinese  pre¬ 
sence  (.see  also  Liidakh),  9.5-96,  415; 
historic,  32,  170;  Indo-Pakistan  war  of 
1948,  U.N.  cease-fire,  and  proposed 
plebescite,  68-69,  77,  95,  412,  415-16, 
470,  472-75,  483,  484,  485,  51.3: 
Kashmiri  independence  or  autonomy 
claims,  ,553—54;  Muslim  majority 
(Ka.shmir),  xxviii,  68,  415,  416,  423; 
1947  partition  of  British  India,  vio¬ 
lence,  65-66,  .512;  1984  elections.  403, 
416-17,  439,  4.58,  475;  Public  Security 
Act,  .572;  tribal  peoples,  198 
Jamnagar,  military  training  schcxtl:  .541 
Jana  Sangh  Party;  79,  424-2.5,  445,  4.56 


Janata  (People's  Front)  Party;  82,  413,  436- 
.56 pr/.s-.v/m,  coalition  goverumciit,  1977- 
80.  83.  377.  385,  .386,  390-91,  .398-99, 
41.3,  429.  4.52-.5.3,  464,  471,  476,  48.3. 
493,  499,  ,563 
|•.lnata(S<■cul;n3  Party;  452 
Japan:  63,  1.56,  301,  407.  604;  relalious. 
324,  .366,  372,  461.  511-12;  trade,  xii. 
3.32.  ;3.3,3 

jatis  (endogamons  kin  groups)  (.see  also  vil¬ 
lage  life):  xxviii,  20,  29,  1.54,  19:3-94, 
221,  222,  226,  660;  factionalism,  229. 
231.  2.51-.59  passim:  political  actisity. 
409-10,  411;  ritual  purity,  223,  2.38, 
242;  upward  mobility  (Sanskritization), 
22.5,  231,  244,  2.51-,52.  2.53,  254,  2.59, 
661 

];its;  170;  politic:*!  ;ictivity.  410,  414.  429. 
430 

Jayalalitha:  421 
Jhehnn  River:  92 
Jinas:  1,58,  159 

Jinnah.  MohiimmiKl  .Ali:  .50-6.5  pn.s.sini,  424 
Jones,  Sir  William:  .39 
J.  P.  Movement  (see  also  Narayan,  Jayap- 
rakash);  426,  436 
Judges’  Transfer  case:  399,  400 
judicial  system:  xxx,  394-400,  402;  British 
legal  principles,  xiii,  40,  47,  196,  .394, 
570;  criminal  justice  system,  545,  .569- 
74;  independence,  381,  388,  394,  .399, 
.569,  571;  military,  545;  politicized,  cor¬ 
ruption,  xxxi,  258-59,  .399.  506,  .569; 
preindependence,  20,  ,38,  40,  44,  46, 
47,  234;  security  legislation,  .571-73; 
sharia,  20,  165,  424 
Jumna  River.  See  Yamuna  River 
Junagadh;  65,  67 
Justice:  59 
Justice  Party:  .59 

Kabir;21,  164,  167 

Kali  (Bhavani):  40,  140,  145,  382 

Kalidasa:  15 

Kalinga  kingdom:  11 

Kalki:  144 

Kania(Madan);  145 

Kaniraj,  K.:  78 

Kanauj  temple:  19 

Kanchenjunga;  91 

Kandia;  314 

Kanpur;  42,  584 
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Karnataka:  22,  9fi,  110,  412,  420,  439,  444, 
451,  456,  580;  Bel)>aiii)i  district,  415; 
Liiif’ayats  and  Okklalijjas.  stdwastcs, 
146,  410 

Karnataka  Plateau;  343 
Kartikcya:  145 

Kashmir.  See  ]aininn  and  Kashmir 
(Kashmir) 

Kaiitilya;  11,  378 
Kennedy,  John  F. :  471 
Kerala.  121,  196-97,  239,  344,  485,  541, 
580;  historic,  420;  Muslims,  420,  424; 
political  parties,  421,  451,  457,  .554; 
population  growth,  102,  103, 110;  tribal 
peoples,  199,  212 
Kesari:  47 

Keshavananda  Bharati  v.  State  of  Kerala 
case;  397,  398 
Khalji  Dynastyy:  20 
KHAM  coalition;  410 
Kharakvasla:  534 
Khilafat  Movement:  58 
Khrushchev,  Nikita:  49.5 
Kidwai,  Rail  Ahmad:  62 
Kipling,  Rudyard:  .53 
Kochanek,  Stanley  A. :  433 
Korean  War.  1953:  77,  78,  469,  478,  493 
Kosygin.  .5lexsey:  497 
Krishna:  142,  144,  146,  422 
Krishna-Menon,  V.K.:  463,  464,  481,  489, 
.522 

Krishna  River:  22,  95 
Krishna-Timgabhadra-Doab  area:  16,  22 
Kubera;  14.5 
Kulu:  91 

Kiimbh  Mela:  154 
Kushan  Dynasty:  12 
Kuwait:  3.33 

labor:  270-71,  .304-08,  587  (table);  bonded 
labor,  2.56,  269,  275,  308,  552;  caste 
specialization,  22,  224-25,  263;  child 
labor,  112,  117,  121;  income  dis¬ 
parities,  81,  83,  128,  252,  290;  landless 
laborers.  See  village  life;  migrant,  269, 
414-15;  military,  523,  .529,  544; 
Nepalese,  487-88;  preindependence, 
48;  unemployment  and  underemploy¬ 
ment,  xxxiii,  76,  91,  128,  306-4)6,  309, 
435,  .523,  550;  workers  abroad,  306-07, 
334 

Laccadive  Islands:  95 


Liidakh.  32.  1.57,  473,  47.5,  514;  Chinese 
claims  to  Aksai  Chin,  78,  480,  481 
Ladakh  pkitcaii:  68 
l,iihorc:  23.  24,  32.  .5:3-.54,  92 
Lajpat  Rai  Lala:  .53-54 
laikshadweep:  95,  401,  423.  .520,  .540 
land  reform;  2.59,  291,  343-.52;  Naxalite 
movement.  1960s.  79-80;  protection  ol 
tenants,  .347-48,  349;  right  to  propert) 
amendments,  72;  zamiiidari  acts 
abolished,  74,  347,  413 
land  tenure:  343-.52;  family  property  in 
cx>mmon,  2.39,  241.  2.54;  “feudal,"  414; 
intermediary  rent  txillectors  (zamin- 
dars,  jufiirdars),  28,  39,  48,  259,  .346- 
47,  .348,  .507,  660;  preindependence, 
28,  38,  39,  48,  345,  346-47;  tribal 
peoples,  180,  201-11  /w.s.sim;  untouch¬ 
ables,  234,  252 

languages  (see  also  English  language; 
Hindi  language);  x-xi,  118,  181-98,  583 
(table);  apahhramsa  (decayed  speech), 

186,  187;  .\rabic,  37,  123,  124;  iis  indi¬ 

cative  of  status,  180,  182,  184;  As¬ 
samese,  182,  187,  201,  583;  Bengali, 
21,  182,  187,  190,  191,  198, 583;  Bihari, 
187;  bilingualism,  194-95,  201; 

dialects,  vernacular,  caste  idioms.  179. 
ISO.  186,  190,  191,  192-93,  194.  201; 
diglossia,  190-91;  distance  and  mutual 
intelligibility,  192-93;  Dravidian  lan¬ 
guages,  xi,  xxvii,  7,  8,  179-87  passim, 
192,  420;  evolution,  origins,  xi,  xxvii,  8. 
179,181-92  passim;  distribution,  geog¬ 
raphic,  179,  183  (map);  Gondi,  209; 
Gujarati,  182,  187,  191,  .583,  Gur- 
mukhi,  168,  428-29;  Guyarati,  187; 
K:mnada.  17.  146,  182,  186-87,  583; 
Kashmiri,  182,  .583;  literary'  dialects, 

187,  191,  428-29;  Maithili,  191; 
Malayalam,  17,  182,  193,  197,  .563; 
Marathi,  182,  187,  194,  195,  415,  .563; 
Munda,  182,  201;  mut\u\l  Ixnrowingin- 
lluence,  185,  186-67,  190,  192;  official 
(15  plus  English),  x,  179,  182,  184; 
Oriya,  182,  187,  201,  583;  Pahari,  187; 
Pali,  186;  Persian,  34,  37,  50,  123,  124, 
181,  185,  187,  195;  Prakrits,  15,  186. 
194;  Punjabi,  21,  31,  168,  182,  187, 
428,  581;  Rajasthani,  187;  regional  lin¬ 
gua  franca,  180,  187,  190,  191;  retroflex 
consonants,  185;  Sanskrit,  8,  15,  16,  17. 
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40.  123,  124,  180-95  passim.  661;  Sin- 
dhi,  182,  187,  583;  single  national  lan¬ 
guage,  proposals,  47,  179,  182,  184; 
spelling  of  place  names,  vii;  Tamil,  13, 
14, 16. 17, 182, 186, 187, 190, 267, 420, 
583;  Telugu,  17,  182-97  passim.  209, 
583;  Urdu,  21,  50,  167,  182,  187,  191, 
198,  424,  583 
Lawrence,  Henry:  32,  42 
Lawrence,  John:  32,  42 
Lawrence,  Stringer:  508 
League.  See  All-India  Muslim  League 
League  of  Nations:  56 
LeCorbusier,  Charles:  401 
Lenin,  V.I.:  59 
Lepers  Act  of  1898:  1 13 
Limaye,  Mahdu:  456 

literature.  See  Adi  Cranth;  cultural  origins; 
Vedas 

Lodi  Dynasty  (1451-1526):  20 
Lok  Sabha  (House  of  the  People):  See  parli¬ 
ament 

Longowal,  Sant  Harchand  Singh:  xxxvi 
Lonvala,  military  training  school:  541 
Lucknow:  42,  584 
Luytens,  Sir  Edward:  54 

Macaulay,  Thomas  Babington:  40,  124 
Macdonald,  Ramsay:  61 
Machiavelli,  Niccold:  11,  378,  379 
Madhya  Pradesh:  xxxvi,  96,  187,  413,  414, 
425,  444, 450,  580;  agriculture,  342-43, 
370;  dacoits  (bandits),  414,  560;  educa¬ 
tion,  117,  121;  tribal  peoples,  199,  412 
Madras  (Fort  Saint  George)  {see  also  Tamil 
Nadu);  70,  360,  412,  535,  536,  542;  cli¬ 
mate,  X,  97;  nuclear  power  plant,  315; 
preindependence,  35,  40,  46,  59,  508, 
500,  510;  urbanization,  103,  124,  267, 
268,  567,  584 
Madurai  kingdom:  14,  22 
Magadha  kingdom:  11-12, 14 
Mahaballipuram;  16 
Mahabharata:  9, 141 
Mahanadi  River:  96 

Maharashtra  {see  also  Bombay):  30, 53,  70, 
74, 404, 412, 560, 580;  agriculture,  343, 
344,  350,  370;  Congress  (I)  support, 
440,  444,  450;  education,  117,  128; 
Mahar  untouchables,  50, 158, 235, 411; 
population  growth,  102, 110;  Shiv  Seiw 
movements,  414-15;  Vidarbha 


separatism,  412 
Mahavira  (Great  hero):  158 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni  (979-1030):  19 
Maintenance  of  Internal  Security  Act  and 
Defence  of  India  Rules,  1975:  82,  572 
Malabar:  58.  95.  172,  173 
Malaysia:  xii 
Malcolm,  John:  40 
Maldives:  485 
Maloney,  Clarence:  186 
Mandelbaum:  David:  171,  231,  258 
Manekshaw,  Sam:  544 
Manipur:  53,  198,  264,  341,  399;  insurgent 
groups,  418, 419,  556,  573 
Mao  Zedong:  554 

Marathas:  30-31,  35,  36.  380,  414,  510 
Marine  Products  Export  Authority:  373 
marriage:  152,  242-46;  bride  murders, 
suicides,  248-49,  559;  bride  selection 
and  marriage  negotiations,  xxviii,  226, 
234-246  passim,  251,  263;  divorce,  249; 
dowry,  xxxiv,  245—46,  248,  436;  legal 
age,  244;  purdah,  223;  regional  vari¬ 
ations,  242-43;  tribal  customs,  211, 
243;  widow  remarriage,  243,  249 
Marwaris  business  enterprises:  426 
Mason,  Philip:  44 

mass  communications:  xii,  43,  45,  107, 
270-71,  285,  387,  436;  languages,  191- 
92, 194;  television,  449-50 
Mathura;  19,  154 
Mauryan  Dynasty;  11-12,  13,  14 
Meenakshi  temple:  14 
Meerut,  Sepoy  Mutiny,  1857:  41,  42,  508 
Meghalaya.  99.  121,  198,  341,  399,  412, 
418,  419 

Mehta,  Pherozeshah:  46 

Mehta,  Zubin:  213 

Mencius:  378 

Menon,  K.P.S.;  463,  495 

Menon,  V.P.:67 

Mesopotamia;  6 

Metcalfe,  Charles:  40 

metric  conversion  coefficients:  579 

Mhow,  military  training  schools:  536 

Min,  John  Stuart:  380 

Mineral  Exploration  Corporation:  318 

Minicoy  Island:  95 

Minimum  Need  Program  (MNP);  291 
mining  and  quarrying:  281,  294,  295,  305, 
318-19,  585,  587,  588  (table);  subsoil 
rights.  285,  291-92 
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Ministries  ot:  Ai'riinltnri'  ;uul  Knral  De- 
xflnpiiifiit,  .'}55,  3t>4,  542;  Deleiit-e, 
512.  514,  526-:}4  /Kmim,  .542.  .544,  .5Wi: 
Kducation,  116;  Kner){y  and  Pet¬ 
roleum,  ,317;  External  Affairs,  463, 
16.5  66,  467,  .532,  542;  Fiininee,  2^)6, 
.327,  ,526,  .532,  ,533,  .542;  Health  and 
Family  Welliire,  106;  Home  Affairs, 
532,  .564,  .56,5-4i6.  569 
Minto,  Lord:  51 
Mishra  Dhatn  Ninam:  597 
.Mizo  National  Liberation  Front:  419,  .556 
Mizoram:  121,  198,  341.  399.  401,  412;  in¬ 
dependence  movements  (Tripura), 
418.  419,  457,  .556 
Mohan  Roy,  Raja  Ram:  41,  1.55,  417 
Mohenjo-Daro:  6-7,  8,  144,  .378 
Mont;ols:  20 

Monopolies  and  Restrictive  Practices  Act 
of  1970;  287,  321-22 
MontaRue,  Edwin.  .55 
M<x)rc,  BarriiiRton:  29 
Morris,  Morris  G.:  48 
.Morris-Jones,  W.H.:  xxxiii-xxxiv,  79,  .382, 
410,  439 

Mount  Everest  (Mount  Godwin-,\nsten, 
DapsauR):  91 

Mountbatten,  Lord:  65,  67 
Mughal  Empire:  xxviii,  4,  18-36  ptmim, 
123,  167,  168,  185,  202,  379-80,  660; 
Old  Delhi  (Shahjahanal)ad),  267;  Per¬ 
sian  official  language,  187;  termination, 
42,  .50,  507 

Muhammad  of  Ghor;  19 
Muhammad  the  Prophet:  160-61 
.Vliihammaden  Oriental  Gollege;  .50 
.Muller,  Max:  8 
Munro,  Thomas;  40 
Muslim  Conference:  68 
Muslim  Majlis-a-Mushawarat  (Muslim 
Consultative  Council):  424 
Muslim  .separatism  (see  also  Pakistan):  xxix. 

49-54,  63,  123,  424,  474 
Muslims  (see  also  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
[Kashmir];  language:  Urdu):  166-67, 
42^-24,  456,  465,  472;  Hindu-Muslim 
relations,  67-68,  134,  167,  377,  424, 
488,  552,  .555;  Islamic  invasions  (see 
also  Mughal  Empire),  xxviii,  18-23; 
military  service,  512, 525;  1977  election 
vote,  423,  444  45 

Mysore  (now  Karnataka):  35,  67,  410,  412, 
420 


Nadik:  154 

Nag;iland:  1.34,  145,  198,  ;341,  .399,  412, 
418,  419.  .514;  separatists,  1980s,  .5.56 
Nagar  Haveli;  401 
Nagarajiinakinda  temple:  12-13 
Nag;is.  Ser’  Nagaland 
•Nagpur;  ;3.53.  .539,  .584 
Naicker,  E.V.  Ramaswamy:  421 
name:  ix;  origin,  rixits,  xxvii,  xxix 
Nanak  Dev,  Cum:  x.xxv,  21,  31,  164,  167- 
68,  659 
Nandi:  145 

Naoroji,  Dadabhai:  46,  48 
Narain,  Raj:  4.52 
Narasimha  Rao,  P.V. :  xxxvi,  476 
Nar;iy;m,  Jayaprak;ish  (j.P  ):  59.  82,  426, 
436,  451,  452.  4.53 
Narbada  River.  96,  199 
Nasser,  Carnal  Abdul:  470 
National  At"ademy  of  Administration:  406 
National  Agricultnnil  Cooperative  Market¬ 
ing  Federation  of  India:  362 
National  Bank  for  Agriculture  and  Rural 
Development:  .329 

National  Bureau  for  Plant  Genetic  Re¬ 
sources:  .3.53 

National  Bureau  of  Soil  and  Land  Use  Plan¬ 
ning:  353 

National  Cadet  Corps  (NCC):  543 
National  Commission  on  Agriculture;  371 
National  Conference  Party:  416,  4.58 
National  Council  of  Educational  Research 
and  Training:  116 

National  Defence  Academy:  534,  536 
National  Defence  College:  534 
National  Demrx’ratic  Alliance  (NDA):  45.3 
National  Development  Council:  292 
national  emblem:  157 
National  Filaria  Programme:  1 12 
National  Hydroelectric  Power  Corporation 
(NTPC):  317 

National  Leprosy  Eradication  Programme: 
113 

National  Malaria  Eradication  Programme: 

112 

National  Police  Academy:  .564,  .565 
National  Population  Policy:  107 
National  Programme  krr  the  Control  of 
Blindness:  113 

National  Rural  Employment  Programme 
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(NRKP):  291 
national  seal:  379 

national  security  (see  also  armed  forr-es: 
foreign  policy;  pnlilic  order  and  inter¬ 
nal  seenrity):  xiv-xv,  4fi2,  485-86,  5(15- 
75;  border  seenrity,  xv,  556,  566-67; 
defense  programs,  xv,  293,  299,  3(K), 
505,  513-29  passim.  585,  586.  ms 
(table);  emergency  mobili/iition.  .'388, 
521,  523,  .542,  543;  nuclear  and  space 
programs,  |)ossil)le  uses,  .5,'32;  Pakistan 
as  threat  to.  See  Pakistan  entries-  presi¬ 
dent,  supreme  commander,  72.  •390. 
.521,  .532;  subcontinent  as  geopolitical 
entity,  518-21 

National  Security  Act  (NSA)  of  1980:  .572 
National  Seeds  (airporation  (NSC):  359 
National  Service  Centre  for  Water 
rechiiology:  .353 

National  Socialist  Council  of  Nagaland:  556 
National  Thermal  Power  Corj^oration 
(NTPC):  317 

national  unity:  69,  423.  4.33,  468,  512:  re¬ 
ligions,  linguistic,  social  diversity,  ef¬ 
fect  on,  407-22,  .506,  550,  .5.56-59; 
“unity  in  diversity,"  5,  407-22 
Navy  Act  of  19.57:  .545 
Naxalit?  mox  ement:  79-80,  417,  482,  .554- 
.55,  572 

Nehru,  jawaharlal:  vii,  5,  62,  63,  65,  72-78, 
.382,  .388,  417,  432,  4.33,  481-82;  death 
of,  78,  474;  democratic  principles,  72- 
73,  77.  4.32-33;  foreign  policy,  36,  76- 
77,  461-73  pa.ssitn.  478-82,  489-96 
pa.s.sim.  514;  goals,  xxix,  70,  7.5-76,  401. 
489-96  pa, s.vim,  514;  goals,  xxix,  70,  7.5- 
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199-201.  202.  211  222,  Bhil.  201;  Bon- 
dos.  201;  Clu'iichns.  206:  cconomx 
201-02,  204-08.  210-11.  5.55;  geog- 
isiphic  concentnitions.  KD,  181.  182. 
19.8-944,  201;  (hinds.  199.  201,  209. 
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194,  201;  migrant  workers.  2(i9:  l’;n- 
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